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HOMILETIC COMMENTARY 

ON THE 

BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The Books of Samuel form but one work in the Hebrew MSS. The division 
was first made in the Septua^nt translation, where they are reckoned as be- 
longing to the Books of the Kings, and are called " the books of the kingdoms/' 
" evidently with reference/' says Eeil, " to the fact that each of these works 
contains an account of the history of a double kingdom, viz., the Books of 
Samuel the history of the kingdoms of Saul and David, and the Books of Kings 
that of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel/' The suitability of such a title is 
veiy obvious when we consider that the book contains an account of the 
establishment of the monarchy in Israel" Its date hnd authorship rest entirely 
nnon conjecture, and scholars are divided in their opinions upon both subjects. 
The Jews believed that the first twenty-four chapters of the first book were 
written by Samuel himself, and that the remainder was the work of Nathan 
and Gad. (See 1 Chron. xxix. 29). Many modem scholars of the Anglican 
Church adopt this view. Keil ana other commentators, however, regard it as 
certain that the book was not written until after the division of the kingdom 
under Rehoboam, and found their opinion principally upon the remanc in 
1 Sam. zzvii. 6, that " Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings qf Judah unto 
this day" There is internal evidence in the contents and stvle of the book 
tiiat it was not written long after the division of the kingdom. There is, 
for instance, no reference to the decay of the kingdoms, and the 
style and language are free from the Chaldaisms of a later period. The author 
of the article on the '' Books of Samuel," in Smith's Biblical Dictionary, says, 
'* llie Book of Samuel is one of the best specimens of Hebrew prose in the golden 
ige of Hebrew literature. In prose it holds the same place which Joel and the 
imdiflputed prophecies of Isaiah hold in poetical and prophetical language. It 
is free from the peculiarities of the Book of Judges, and likewise from the slight 
pKuliarities of the Pentateuch. It is a striking contrast to the Book of 
Chronicles, which undoubtedly belongs to the silver age of Hebrew prose; and it 
does not contain so many alleged Chaldaisms as the few in the Books of Kings." 
Upon this subject of its authorship Keil says, " Judrins from the spirit of his 
writings, the author was a prophet of the kingdom of Judah. It is unanimously 
admitted, however, that he made use of written documents made by persons 
who were contemporaries of the events described." A reference to one such 
person is made in 2 Sam. i. 18, and it seems highly probable that the other 
Bonrces drawn upon by the author were the works of Samuel, Gad, and 
Nathan, mentioned in 1 Chron. zzix. 29. ** It is very evident," says Keil^ 
^'that the author had sources composed by eve-witness at command, and 
that these were emj)loyed with an intimate knowled^ of the facts, and 
with historical fidelity, inasmuch as the history is distinguished bv great 
peispicuitT and vividness of description, by a careful delineation of the cha- 
lacters of the persons engaged, and by great accuracy in the accounts of 
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localities, and of subordinate circumstances connected with the historical 
events." The chronology of the events recorded in the book of Samuel in 
relation to those of the latter part of the book of Judges has also been a matter 
of some dispute. It may be stated in general that the events recorded embrace 
a period of about 125 years, and there is strong reason to believe that the 
judgeships of Eli and Samson were partly contemporaneous, and that Samuel 
was between twenty and thirty years old when Samson died, the work of the 
latter being confined entirely to the west and south-west of the kingdom. The 
silence of the author of the one book concerning the principal persons mentioned 
by the other is no argument against this view. " Notwithstanding the clear 
and definite account given in the Book of Judges," savs Hengstenberg, " it has 
been too often forgotten that it was not the autnor's intention to give a 
complete history of this period, but that he only occupies himself with a 
certain class of events, with the acts of the Judges in a limited sense, the 
men whose authority among the people had its foundation in the outward 
deliverance which the Lord vouchsafed to the nation by their instrumentality. 
In this sense Eli was by no means a Judge, although in 1 Sam. iv. 18 
it is said that he "judged Israel." Eli was High-priest, and merely 
exercised over the affairs of the ^ nation a more or less extended firee 
influence which had its origin in his priestly dignity. Hence the 
author of Judges had nothing to do with Eli, and we are not to conclude 
from the fact that he does not mention him that Eli's influence was 
not felt at the time of which he treats. And the author of the books of Samuel 
had just as little to do with Samson. His attention is fixed on Samuel, and 
he only mentions Eli because his history is so closely interwoven with that of 
Samuel. The Book of Samuel takes up the thread of history where the Book 
of Judges lets it fall, towards the end of the forty years' oppression by the 
Philistines (1 Sam. vii.). The following table is given in Lange's Commentary 
(English translation^ : — 

Samson's judgeship, - - - B.C. 1120 — 1100. 

Eli's life (98 years) - . . b.c. 1208—1110. 

Eli's judgeship (40 years) - - - b.c. 1150— 1110. 

Samuel's life, - - - b.c. 1120 (or 1130)— 1060. 

Saul's reign - ... - b.c. 1076—1050. 
But the compiler doubts "Whether we have sufficient data at present for 
settling the question." 

The history contained in the Book of Samuel is the history of a great epoch 
in the history of the Jewish nation, and consequently of an epoch in the history 
of the kingdom of God upon the earth. In the language of Dr. JSrdman, 
one of the authors of Dr. Lange's Commentary — " The theocracy was extri- 
cated by Samuel's labours from the deep decline pictured in the first book, 
and in the Book of Judges, and under the guidance of God was led by 
this great reformer into a new path of development. Without, under Samuel 
and the royal rule introduced by him, political freedom and independence of 
heathen powers were gradually achieved, and within, the internal theocratic 
covenant-relation between the people of Israel and their God was renewed 
and extended on the basis of the restored unity and order of political and 

national life by the union of the prophetic and royal offices From 

the beginning of our books we see the great theocratic significance of the 
prophetic orc^ in the history of the kingdom of Israel ; in uie first place, as 
the organ of the Divine Spirit, and the medium of the Divine guidance and 
control. Samuel appears here as the true founder of the Old Testament 
prophetic order as a permanent public power alongside of the priesthood and 
the kingly office. Wordsworth says, " The Book of Samuel occupies an uni<]ue 
place, and has a special value and interest, as revealing the kingdom of Chnst. 
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It is the first book in Holy Scripture wliich declares the incarnation of Christ as 
King. It is the first book in Scripture which announced that the kingdom 
founded in Him, raised up from the seed of David, would be universal and ever- 
lasting." An examination of the book shows that the author's purpose was not 
to give a chronological statement of facts. It diSers in this respect widely 
from the Books of Kings. References are made to facts assumed to be known, 
transactions apparently trival are narrated with great fulness, and events which 
generally hold a prominent place in historical works — such as great victories — 
are very briefly passed over. The last four chapters are not immediate historic 
continuations of the events related in the preceding chapters, and the 
history of David ceases quite abruptly, and makes it evident that the author's 
aim was not that of a mere historian or biographer. We conclude on this 
subject with some extracts from Eeil's Introduction to bis Commentary on this 
Book : " Through the establishment of the monarchy, the people of «fehovah's 
possession became a ' world power ;' the kingdom of God was elevated into a 
Kin^om of the world, as distinguished from other ungodly kingdoms of the 

world, which it was eventually to overcome in the power of its God But 

the Israelitish monarchy could never thus acquire the power to secure for the 
kingdom of God a victory over all its foes, except as the king himself was 
diligent in his endeavours to be at all times simply the instrument of the God- 
King, and exercise his authority solely in the name and according to the will of 
Jehovah ; and as the natural selfishness and pride of man easily made this con- 
centration of the sunreme earthly power in a single person an occasion for self- 
aggrandisement, ana therefore the Israelitish kings were exposed to the 
temptation to use the plenair authority entrusted to them, even in opposition 
to tne will of G^, the Lord raised up for Himself organs of His own Spirit, 
in the persons of the prophets, to stand by the side of the kings and make 
known to them the will and counsel of God. .... Whilst the predictions 
of the anointed of the Lord before and in connection with the call of 
Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 27-36, iii. 11 sqq.), show the deep spiritual connection 
between the prophetic order and the regal office in Israel, the insertion 
of them in these books is a proof that from the very outset the author 
)iad this new organisation of the Israelitish kingdom of God before his mind, and 
that it was his intention not simply to hand down biographies of Samuel, Saul, 
and David, but to relate the history of the Old Testament Kingdom of God, at 
the time of its elevation out of a deep outward and inward decline into the full 
authority and power of a kingdom of the Lord, before which all its enemies were 
to be compelled to bow. Israel was to become a kingship of priests, i.e., a 
kingdom whose citizens were priests and kings. The Lord had announced this 
to Uie sons of Israel before the covenant was concluded at Sinai, as the ultimate 
object of their adoption as the people of His possession (Exod. xix 5, 6). Now, 
although this promise reached far beyond the times of the Old Covenant, and 
will onlv receive its perfect fulfilment in the completion of the kingdom of God 
under the New Covenant, yet it was to be realised even in the people of Israel 
w far as the econonay of the Old Testament allowed. Israel was not only to 
Ijecome a priestly nation, but a royal nation also ; not only to be sanctified as a 
congregation of the Lord, but also to be exalted into a kingdom of God. 
The establishment of the earthly monarchy, therefore, was not only 
an eventful turning point, but also an ''epoch-making" advance in 
the development of Israel towards the goal set before it in its Divine 
calling. And this advance became the pledge of the ultimate attainment of 
the goal, through the promise which David received from God (2 Sam. 
vii. 12-16), that the Lord would establish the throne of his kingdom for 
tier. With this promise God established for His anointed the eternal covenant, 
t) which David reverted at the close of his reign, and upon which he rested 
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his Divine announoement of the just ruler over men, the ruler in the fear of 
Ood (2 Sam. xxiii. 1-7). Thus the close of these books points back to tiieir 
commencement. The prophecy of the pious mother of Samuel (1 Sam. ii. 10) 
found a fulfilment in the kingdom of David, which was at the same time a 
pledge of the ultimate completion of the kingdom of God under the sceptre of 
the Son of David, the promised Messiah. This is one, and in fact the most 
conspicuous, arrangement of the facts connected with the history of salvation, 
which determined the plan and composition of the work before us. By the side 
of this there is another, which does not stand out so prominently indeed, but 
yet must not be overlooked. At the very beginning, the inward decay of the 
house of Ood under the high priest Eli, is exhibited ; and in the announcement 
of the judgment upon the house of Eli, a long-continued oppression of the 
dwelling place [of God] is foretold (chap. ii. 32). Then in the further course of 
the narrative it is shown how David first of all brought the ark of the covenant, 
about which no one had troubled himself in the time of Saul, out of its con- 
cealment, had a tent erected for it upon Mount Zion, and made it once more 
the central point of the worship of the congregation ; and how, after that, 
when the Lord had given him rest from his enemies, he wished to build a 
temple to the Lord to be the dwelling-place of His name ; and lastly, 
when God would not permit him to carry out this resolution, but promised 
that his son should build the house of the Lord, how, towards the close 
of his reign, he consecrated the site for the future temple by building 
an altar upon Mount Moriah (2 Sam. xxiv. 25). Even in this series of 
facts, the end of the work points back to the beginning, so that the 
arrangement and composition of it according to a definite plan are very 
apparent. If we take into account the deep-seated connection between the 
building of the temple as designed by David, and the confirmation of his 
monarcny on the part of God, as exhibited in 2 Sam. vii., we cannot ful to 
observe that the historical development of the true kingdom, in accordance with 
the nature and constitution of the Old Testament Kingdom of God, forms the 
leading thought and purpose of the work to which the name of Samuel has been 
attached, and that it was by this thought and aim that the writer was influenced 
throughout in his selection of the historical materials which lay before him in 
the sources which he employed." That our Lord and the Apostles recognised the 
Book of Samuel as forming a part of the canoQ of Holy Scripture is shown by 
the following references which are made to it in the New Testament :"— 

Matt. xii. 3, 4, etc., to 1 Sam. xxi. 1-6. 

Acts iii. 24 to the general history. 

Acts vii. 46 to 2 Sam. vii. 1, 2. 

Acts xiii. 20-22 to 1 Sam. ix. 15. 

Heb. i. 5 to 2 Sam. vii. 14. 
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BOOK L 

CHAPTER I. 

Cbiticai. ahd Exfositobt NoTBS.>-yene 1. The site of BmnalMBfttfilm is dedarod by 
Dean Stanley to be " the moat dispnted problem of sacred topography.*' It ia amversally allowed, 
and it ia implied by Joaephoa to be the Ramah in which Samael Uved, died, and waa buried ; 
bat next to nothing of ita podtion can be gathered from the narrative. It ia here aaid to be in 
Mount Ephraim, bat the limita of that diatrict are uncertain. The name Kamathaim — the 
doubU eminence — ^probably pointa to a dty whoae aite waa on two hilla. But there were aevoral 
dtiea of thia name in the land of Inuel, and all on more or leaa elevated aites. No certain 
explanation haa ever been given of the addition Zophim. There waa auch a place on the eaat of 



and Samael ia put beyond doubt by a compariaon of the genealogy here with thoae in Chronicles 
(1 Chr. vL 22 aq., and verse 83 aq.). Samuel ia here ahown to belong to the Kohathitee. 
EOaanahf t.e., he whom Grod acquired or purchased, ia both in ita signification and uae a Levite 
name. AU the Elkanaha mentioned in the Old Testament (leaving out the one in 2 Chron. 
zzTiii. 7, whoee tribe ia not stated) were demonatrably Levitea, and belonged mostly to the 
family of Korah, from whom Samud was descended '* (Langt^a Commentary). 

Yer. 2. "Two wtves." ** Perhaps he took the second on acoonnt of Hannah's barrenness '* 
{WordtworO). 

Yer. 8. "Yearly.'* Probably to the Passover, as that was the only feast which the whole 
family were accustomed to attend (Luke ii 41). ''To wonlilp and saerlfloo." '*The 
beaatifnl picture of laraelltiah piety which we have in the following account of Elkanah and 
Hannah ia introduced by theae features, aa the chief and fundamental onea. The woraKip relates 
to the name of the Lord, who dwella in Hia choaen place in the aanctuary, and ia the expression 
of the remembrance of thia name before the Lord. The taeri^ ia the embodied prayer. In 
the sacrifice worship is presented to the Lord as the act by which the offerer brings himself and 
all that he has to the Lord " {Lange*i Commentary), If the Law given by (jrod to Moses had 
been observed, Elkanah would (unless he waa now more than fifty yeara of age, which aeems 
tmlikely) have been required to officiate in hia turn in the aervice of the tabernacle. (See 
Nmnb. viii 24-26). l%at he did not do so ia only one evidence, among many, of the low atate 
of religion at the time. " Zrfira of Hdsta," ** Jehovah Zebaoth." " Here first used as a Divine 
name. It representa Jehovah aa ruler of the heavenly hoata, t.e., the angela (€ren. xxzii. 2) and 
Uie stars (laa. xL 26) ; it ia simply applied to Jehovah aa the Grod of the universe " (KeU). 
""This appellation occurs sixty-two times in Luiiah, sixty-five in Jeremiah, and not once in 
Job or Ezekiel " ( Wordtworth). * ShUoli.'' ic, ** Best" The tabemade was set up here in the 
days of Joshua (Josh, xviii 1). Its position is described in Judges xxi. 19. Thia minute 
description haa enabled modem travellers to identify it. " Thia quiet place, situated on a hill 
(Faa. Ixxviii. 54), waa the acene of the mighty revolution brought about in the hiatory of the 
&eocracy by the call of Samuel to be the prophet of God, and by the overthrow of the prieatly 
bonse of Eli " (Lange*9 Commentary), "And tbo two soiio of mi," etc. They performed the 
priestly functiona for their father, on account of hia great age. 

Yer. 4. *' Wben in^anali oUtorod.** " That thia sacrifice was a praise or thank-offering 
(I*v. viL 15) is clear from what follows " (Lange's Commentary J. ** Porttona." Of that part of 
the peaoe^fferings which belonged to them that offered. This waa the whole, except the fat, 
vhidi belonged to the Lord, and the breaat and the right shoulder, which belonged to the priest, 
This feaat waa intended to be of a joyful character (Deut xiL 12, xvi. 11). 

Yer. 5. * A woitliy portton." Thia phraae haa been much disputed, but it seems most 
nkdy to mean a double portion. This was an Oriental mode of expressing favour. See Gren. 
zliii. 84. " The Lord li»d flhiit up hor womb.* (laiildlessneea was not only held to be a 
Buifortune, but a Divine punishment (Gen. xix. 81 ; ^yr. i^ 28). 



Yer. 6. " Her advwMtty.'* ie., Peninsah. 

Yer. 7. " Ho did oo yoar liy yoar,* ie., every year Elkanah gave Hannah a double portion. 

Yer. 9. " Poet,* or portal " Probably a porch which had been placed before the curtain that 
fwned the entrance into the Holy Place ** (Keil), - Tomplo," " or palace, so called not on 
acooont of the magnificence of thebullding, but as the dwelling place of the God-king of Israel 
M in Psalm v. 8 " (KeilJ, " I think this is the first place where the temple of Jehovah ia 
aentioned. Thia confirms the opinion that the book waa compiled after the building of the 
Tenplft" A. aark$\ 
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Yer. 11. " Sterile women in the East to this day perform pilgrimageB to holy places, and often 
make a vow that, in case they should be blessed wiui a son, he shall become a monk {Fauuet). 
" Vowed a Vow.* This vow contained two distinct points— (1) That she would dedicate her 
son to the Lord in a life-long service, while as a Levite he was only bound from the age of 20 to 
50 (Num. viii., 24, 25), and (2) that "no razor should come upon his head," by which he was 
set apart as a Nazarite for the whole of his life. " There is no notice in the Pentateuch 
of a Nazarite for life ; but the regulations for the vow of a Nazarite of days are 

given in Num. vi. 1-21 Of the Nazarites for life three are mentioned in the 

Scriptures : Samson,' Samuel, and John the Baptist. The only one actually called a Nazarite 
is Samson. The Itabbis raised the question whether Samuel was in reality a Nazarite. ^ It is 
expressly stated that no razor shall come upon his head ; but no mention is made of abstinence 
from wine. It is, however, worthy of notice that Philo makes a particular point of this, and 
. seems to refer the words of Hannah, in verse 15, to Samuel himself. We do not know whether 
the vow for life was ever voluntarily taken by the individual. In all the cases mentioned in 
sacred history, it was made by the parents before the birth of the Nazarite himself. 
According to the general law of vows (Num. xxx. 8), the mother could not take 
the vow without the father. Hannah must therefore either have presumed on her husband*s 
concurrence, or secured it beforehand. The Nazarite of days might have fulfilled his vow 
without attracting much notice until the day came for him to make his offering in the temple. 
But the Nazarite for life, on the other hand, with his flowing hair and peraistent refusal of 
strong drink, must have been a marked man. Whether in any other particular his daily life 
was peculiar is uncertain. He may have had some privileges which gave him something of a 
priestly character — there is an ancient tradition that Nazarites were permitted even to enter into 
the Holy of Holies. Perhaps it would not be unreasonable to suppose that the half -sacerdotal 
character of Samuel might have been connected with his prerogative as a Nazarite. Though 
not necessarily cut off from social life, when the turn of his mind was devotional, consdousness of 
his peculiar dedication must have influenced his habits and manner, and in some cases probably 
led him to retire from the world. And as the vow of the Nazarite was taken by his parents before 
he was conscious of it, his observance of it was a sign of filial obedience, like Uie vow of the 
Kechabites. . . . The meaning of the Nazarite vow has been regarded in different lights. Some 
deny that it involved anything of an ascetic character ; others imagine that it was intended to culti- 
vate, and bear witness for, the sovereignty of the will over the lower tendencies of human nature ; 

whilesome regard it whollyin the light of a sacrifice of Uie person to God That the Nazarite 

vow was essentially a sacrifice of &e person is obviously in accordance with the terms of the 
Law (Num. vL 2). In the old dispensation it may have answered to that " living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which the believer is now called upon to make." {Smithes Bible Dictionary,) 
That part of the vow of the Nazarite which had to do with his spiritual nature was the absti- 
nence from strong drink. The other observances were merely ceremonial, and related only to 
the outward man. But strong drink can and often does influence the mind, and may be the 
means of moral deterioration. Even when not indulged in to excess, it may be used to such an 
extent as to dull the spiritual sense, and to unfit men for holding intimate communion with God. 
It was not a mere arbitrary statute when " The Lord spake unto Aaron, eaying, Do not drink 
wine or 9trong drink, thou, nor thy »om with thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation, 
lest ye die*' {^van. X, S'9). 

Yer. 13. "She spake in her heart." Prayer Is almost always oral in the East, even in 
public (Kitto), 

Yer. 14. ** Pnt away thy wine ftom thee/ ».e., sleep off the effects of intoxication. 

Yer. 15. " Neither wine nor strong drink has been poured out unto me, but I have poured 
out my soul before the Lord " {A. Clarke). 

Yer. 16. ** Belial," ie., worthlesshess or wickedness. The word is not'a proper name, although 
it has become impersonified to indicate the " wicked one." ** Complaint," " meditation, inward 
movement of the heart, sighing " {Keil), 

Yer. 17. This word of the High Priest was not a prediction, but a pious wish (Keil). 

Yer. 20. •• SamneL" " From Shama to hear, and El, God ( WordswoHh). " The words of 
Hannah are not an etymological explanation of the name, but an exposition founded upon the 
facts" (KeU), 

Yer. 21. " Yearly Saerilloe " literally, the *'T>ffering of the days,"— the Israelites' customary 
and obligatory annual sacrifice. The ** offering of the days " is, as it were, the yearly reckoning 
with the Lord, the presentation of those portions of the property which fall to him in the course 
of the year *' (Ilengstenberg). •* Bis Vow." Here is a proof that Elkanah had likewise vowed 
unto the Lord in reference to Samuel. 

Yer. 23. «• Only the Lord estaUiih Bla word." *< Elkanah seeks from God,and supplianUy 
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begB with prayen, that, since God has bestowed on him male offspring, He will consecrate him 
and make him fit for His service (Calxin), 

Yet. 24. Hebrew mothers were aocnstomed to sucUe their children for three years (2 Mace. 
TIL 27). " A child three years old is not troublesome in the East, and his nurture and education 
oould be committed to the women that served at the door of the Tabernacle. By the education 
which the boy received in the Sanctuary he was even as a child to grow into the service ; and 
moreover, as a child, he could perform little outward services " fLangti*s CommentaryJ. * Three 
bolloeks.* Two would be required for the customary yearly offering, viz., one for the burnt- 
offering and the other for the thank-offering, the tiiirct was probably a special offering in 
connection with Samuel's consecration, and on this account, the only one whose slaying is 
mentioned in verse 25. '* nie otaUd was young" literally, *' the child Mras a child," i.e,, not 
merely in tenderness of years, but in docility, meekness, and gentleness " [Wordsworth). 

Ver. 28. Lent. " The meaning to lend, which the lexicons give to the word both here and 
in Exod. xii 86, has no other support than the false rendering of the Septuagint, and is altogether 
OBsnitable both in the one and in the other. Jehovah had not lent the son to Hannah, but had 
given him ; still less could a man lend his son to the Lord " (Ktil). " He " refers to Elkanah, 
and not to Samuel (Keit). 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF VERSE 1. 

The Valub and Use of a Genealogy. 

L Tbe man who possesses a genealogy knows who and what he represents 
intheworld. Every human creature, in fact everything iu the world that 
poesesses life, represents more than he or it is. A single corn-seed represents 
all the grains by which it has come into existence — aU the seeds which have 
liyed and germinated and brought forth fruit between itself and the original 
grain from which it sprung in the beginning. Every man knows that he repre- 
sents numerically more than he is, and very possibly more intellectual power or 
moral greatness than belongs to him as an individual, but only he who possesses 
a genealogy knows certainly who and what he represents. The written pedigree 
of his ancestors makes him realise his oneness with the ages that are past, and 
he will feel ennobled or dishonoured by the record according as the lives of his 
forefatheiB accord with, or are opposed to, what he considers worth representing. 
Elkanah knew that he represented a line of ancestors in one of the most 
remarkable tribes in the Jewish nation — ^a tribe which had numbered among its 
members men of great mental power and high moral wealth. Although per- 
sonallv he was inferior to some of these great men, he felt in some degree that 
he belonged to them — that he represented their worth and greatness. A tree 
growing in this country may have sprung from the seed of a tropical tree. It 
may attain to sufficient size and beauty to be a worthy representative of its 
tropical ancestors, but the difference of climate, as well as some inherent weak- 
ness in the tree itself, may prevent it from reaching their gigantic stature — from 
branching forth into their vast proportions. So it may be with many a man 
who represents an old and worthily renowned family ; circumstances, as well as 
mental inferiority may prevent them from attaining the renown of their 
ancestors, although they may be good and true men and worthily fill a small 
ipace in the world. Such men represent more than they are — not only in 
numbers, but in ability and renown. Elkanah was such a representative man. 
Bebg able as he was to trace his ancestry, he knew that he belonged to the 
tribe whence came the most remarkable man of the ancient world — one who has 
left an impress upon the nations which will last as long as time. Elkanah, by 
the possession of a genealogy, knew that he had the honour of numbering 
Moses among his ancestors, and although he knew he could never attain to the 
renown of his great forefather, he must have felt there was honour in belonging 
to the same tribe as the Jewish lawgiver. He knew that he belonged to a stock 
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who on one memorable occasion had given proof that they preferred moral right 
to blood relationship — ^who had declared themselves on the Lord's side in the 
day of Israel's first idolatry — " who said unto his father and to his mother, I 
have not seen him, neither acknowledged his brethren, nor knew his own 
children " (Deut. xxxiii. 9), in other words, preferred the honour of Jehovah's 
name to all human claims (Exod xxxii. 26-28). 

II. The value of such a possessiony and the teaohing it miffht suggest. 
1. The knowledge that those to whom we are related by ties of Moochrelationskip 
have been great and noble — have done deeds and spoken words which reflect a 
lustre upon their descendants long after they have ^ft the world— ouaht to 
inspire those descendants with resolution to tread in their footsteps. Although 
the times in which they live may not demand the same sacrihces — ^may not 
admit of the same renown— -yet the principles which govern the lives of the 
truly great and good are the same in all ages, and under all conditions of life. 
Although Elkanah could not be a Moses, he could emulate his moral excellence; 
althougii he was not called to make such a remarkable demonstration of his 
fidelity to Jehovah as his fathers had made in the wilderness, he could always 
act upon the principle of preferring duty to God before any human tie or any 
mere earthly consideration. 2. 2%e knowledge that we belong to the great and 
good is also a source of lawful comfort and satisfaction^ if we ourselves have 
enough godliness not to disgrace our ancestry. To feel that we are the children 
of those who have served their generation according to the will of God, and 
have perhaps been called by Him to some great and special service, cannot 
fail to afi'ord lawful satisfaction to any man. Doubtless Elkanah, in his 
humbler and more limited sphere, felt a special gratification that he was 
linked in tribal relationship with him '' whom the Lord knew face 
to face'' (Deut. xxxiv. 10), and that he was one of that chosen 
tribe who were elected by God to be the teachers of Israel and the '' body-guaid 
of the sacred structure which was the sign of the presence amouff the people of 
their unseen King " — Num. i. 51, xviii. 22. (See on Levi '' Smitli's Dictionary 
of the Bible." ) 3. u4 genealogy teaches a man his own mortality and immor-- 
tality, and the mortality and immortality of his fathers. Every tunily register 
proclaims the mortality and the immortality of man. It tells of the body 
whose dust is still with us, and of the spirit that ia '' absent from the body. ' 
The life once lived upon the earth made a genealogy possible — linked the 
individual with the long line of progenitors who had ^one before him and with 
all those who have come and will come after him. This life could not have been 
lived without the body which was mortal and has returned to the earth, yet 
that bodv would never have been more than lifeless clay if it had not been 
animated by a '' living soul," who was, and is still, the man himself— atili living 
and feeling and acting in another part of God's universe. To the Old Testa- 
ment saints a genealogy spoke of those who were " gathered to their fathers" 
(Gen. xl. 29, etc.) ; to us it tells of "just men made perfect" in the city of the 
living God (Heb. xii. 23), who died as to bodily life, but who live still as to 
spiritual life. It teaches also the earthly immortality of the race. The man 
passes away — the race remains. He leaves the world, but his are left in it. 
Abraham was long ago called away, but his descendants are with us to this day. 
Levi had quitted the world long before the days of Elkanah, but he lived still in 
Canaan in his representatives. 
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MAIN H0MILBTIC8 OF THE PARAORAPJSr.-^Venu 2—8. 

A Tboubled Household. 

I. A violatioii of the Divine intention in the institution of marriage. 
Ellcanah had two wives. God, by creating one wife only as the helpmeet for 
the first man, declared against polygamy and bigamy. Our Lord, in expounding 
to the Pharisees the law of divorce, speaks decidedlv upon the subject. " For 
this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall cleave uuto his wife, 
and they twain shall be one flesh" (Matt. xix. 5). ApostoUc teaching reiterates 
the law. " Let every man have his own wife, ana every woman her own htisband" 
(1 Cor. vii. 2). "Let every one of you in particular so love his wife, even as 
himself" (Ephes. v. i.). The violation of the Divine intention in this institution 
originated in a bad man. Lamech is the first person of whom it is recorded 
that he " took unto him two wives " (Gen. iv. 19), and his own words tell us 
that he was a man of blood. A descendant of the first murderer, he trod in 
the same murderous path. His example was not followed by those sons of Seth^ 
who were honoured to re>found the human race. Noah and his three sons 
entered into the ark, each having his one wife (Gen. vii. 13), but the sin of 
Lamech became more and more common until it grew into a custom, and many 
better men than he thus profaned God's holy ordinance. Abraham, Jacob, and 
Elkanah were good men, yet they all in this respect followed in the forbidden path 
first trodden by a man-slayer. A miner working in darkness unconsciously 
becomes blackened by the dusty atmosphere in which he is working. Imper- 
ceptibly to himself, one sooty particle after another settles upon his body and 
his raiment, until he becomes entirely assimilated in colour to the blackness 
and dirt all around him. The custom of society unconsciously colours men's 
characters and habits. Their very conscience is influenced by the moral 
atmosphere which they breathe — ^they become coloured by the thoughts and 
actions of those by whom they are surrounded, and often yield their consent to 
a wicked custom, the sin of which they do not perceive because of the moral 
darkness in which they live. It was doubtless so with those of the patriarchs 
who practised bigamy or polygamy, and it was so also with Elkanah. 

IL This violation of Divine intention becoming a means of ohastlBement 
The custom of polygamy was doubtless very common in the Hebrew nation, and 
paved the way to much gross iniquity, and led them to the adoption of many 
other corrupt practices of the heathen nations, for which, as a nation, they 
suffered severe chastisement Here we have an instance of chastisement in the 
case of an individual and upright man. Although he had committed no 
exceptional sin — although he had only followed other good men in conforming 
to a very common custom — ^he could not escape the inevitable retribution which 
must always follow breaking any fence which God has placed about man's path. 
Doubtless Hannah would have been sorrowfiil at the absence of children if she 
had been Elkanah's only wife, but it would not have been aggravated by the 
insolence of Peninnah. Custom had quarried these two upper and nether mill- 
stones, and between them Elkanah's domestic bliss must nave been ground to 
powder, for the strife was so bitter that it entered even into the service of the 
house of God. (See verse 7.) The history of the world confirms the teaching 
of this history of a single family. The nations who adhere to God's original 
intention in the marriage state are spared from many sorrows, and avoid many 
crimes which must always be the fruit of such a morally unhealthy and 
unnatural custom. The joys of the home life are unknown where polygamy is 
practised — a terrible penalty is paid by all those nations who thus violate God's 
holy and blessed institution. 
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OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 1. Elkanah was one of the sons 
of Eorah. Of that gainsaying '"sinner 
against his own soul " came Samuel 
Homo Ule virtute simillimus. — Trapp. 

Ver. 2. Polygamy might now plead 
age and example. Ill customs are like 
fashions of attire, which at the first are 
disliked as uncomely, yet, when once 
they are grown common, are taken up 
of the gravest. Yet this sin, as then 
current with the time, could not make 
Elkanah not religious; the house of 
God in Shiloh was duly frequented by 
him, and once a year with all his 
family. The continuance of an unknown 
sin cannot hinder the uprightness of a 
man's heart with God ; as a man may 
have a mole on his back, and yet think 
his skin clear ; the least touch of wil- 
fulness mars his sincerity. — Bishop 
Hall. 

Ver. 3. Elkanah's piety in maintain- 
ing a regular attendance on the Divine 
ordinances is the more worthy of notice, 
that the character of the two priests 
who administered them was notoriously 
bad. But doubtless he believed and 
acted on the belief that the ordi- 
nances were effectual means of salva- 
tion, not from any virtue in them, or 
in those who administered them, but 
from the grace of God being com- 
municated through them. — Fausset, 

This title, "The Lord of Hosts" 
(see Critical Notes), seems to be in- 
serted designedly by the sacred his- 
torian at the beginning of this book, 
which relates the craving of Israel for 
an earthly king, when tlie Lord was 
their King, and the setting up of an 
earthly kingdom in Saul. It is like a 
preliminary protest against that act of 
national faithlessness. — Wordsworth. 

The ofiering was the deed which 
established the faithlessness of the 
praying word. — Starke, 

This subject-matter of adoration is 
to be referred to the three following 
heads : Firstly, that when about to 
adore God we recognise that we owe all 
things to Him, and in giving thanks 
10 



for past blessings we implore a still 
further increase of His gifts ; secondly, 
that confessing our sins as suppliant 
and guilty, we pray Him to grant us 
true knowledge of our sins and re- 
pentance, and to pardon us ; thirdly, 
and finally, that denying ourselves 
and taking His yoke upon our 
shoulders, we profess ourselves ready 
to render Him true obedience, and to 
conform our aflfections to the rule of 
His law and His will alone. — Calvin. 

Ver. 4. The whole famibr take part 
in the feast of the peace-ofierings. So 
as to the idol-worship in Jer. vii. 18. 
Both this passage and that, as to true 
religion and false, may impress upon us 
the importance of family worship and 
family religion. — Lange*s Commentary. 

Ver. 5. " The Lord had shut up her 
womb." This is the language of piety, 
which refers all to God, and knows 
only one source of blessings ; we only 
have that which He gives, and we 
cannot have that which he refuses to 
us. — Duguet. 

Peninnah may have the more chil- 
dren, but barren Hannah hath the 
most love. If Hannah should have 
had both, she had been proud, and her 
rival despised. God knows how to 
disperse His favours so that everyone 
may have cause both for thankfulness 
and humiliation ; whilst there is no 
one that hath all, no one but hath 
some — Bishop Hall. 

Children were then regarded as a 
blessing, and the correctness of this 
view is confirmed by the inspired 
writers, Psa. cxiii. 9 ; cxxvii. 3-5 ; 
cxxviii. 3. The contrary feeling, 
which is now so rapidly growing in 
America, is evil, both in its causes and 
in its consequences. — American Trans- 
lator o/Lange's Commetitary. 

Ver. 7. Peninnah is an example of 
those who think themselves to be 
saints because they participate in holy 
thin^ and partake of Divine blessings, 
but Hannah is a model of true peni- 
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tents, seeking not to instify herself 
since the Lord seemed to condemn 
her. She judged herself unworthy to 
partake of the sacred feast since she 
deemed herself under the displeasure 
of God. — Duguet. 

Ver. 8. In a devout marriage, the 
loye of the one party should not only 
be to the other a fountain of conso- 
lation and of quieting as to painful 
dispensations of the Lord, but for 
whatever by the Lord's will is lacking 
in good fortune and joy it should seek 
to offer all the richer compensation. — 
Lange's Commentary. 

In Elkanah we have an example of a 
most excellent husband, who patiently 
tolerated the insolent humour of 
Peninnah, and comforted dejected 
Hannah with words full of tender 
affection, which was truly, in St. 
Peter's words, to dwell with hie wives 
according to knowledge. — Patrick. 

As the marriage bond is much closer 
than that between parents and children. 



it follows that husband and wife must 
hold each other nearer and dearer than 
all children. — J. Lange. 

Verses 1-8. 7^ priestly calling of 
the man in his house. 1. In the close 
connection of his whole house with the 
service in the house of the Lord 
(prayer and offering). 2. In the nurture 
and admonition of the children for 
the Lord (see comment on verse 4). 
3. In expelling and keeping at a 
distance the evil spirit of uulovingness 
and dissension in the members of a 
family. 4. In the constant exhibition 
of faithful, comforting, helping love 
towards his wife. The preservation of 
genuine piety amid domestic troubles. 
1. In persevering prayer, when the 
Lord proves faitli by not fulfilling 
particular desires and hopes. 2. In 
enduring patience towards vexatious 
members of the family. 3. In con- 
soling and supporting love towards 
those members who are easily assailed. 
Lange' s Commentary. 



MAIN E0MILETIC8 OF THE PARAGRAPff.^Vena 9-11, 

The Pbayeb of Hankah. 

In this prayer we have — 

L A recognition of God's futhfiil performance of His promises. When a 
parent promises to meet his child in a certain place at a certain time, and the 
child is found waiting at the appointed place at the given time, the act is a 
declaration of faith in the parent's faithfulness. The child's position and 
attitude denote a recognition of the truthfulness of the parent's word. God had 
promised to "meet the children of Israel" in an especial manner in the 
tabernacle (Exod. xxix. 43) " in the place which He should choose to place Bis 
name there" (Deut. xvi. 11). Hannah's choice of the house of God as the 
place whence she would direct her nrayer — whence she would look up for help 
in her sorrow — is a declaration tnat she believed the Divine Word. Her 
presence there declares that she believed in another Presence there — even of 
Him who was known to Israel of old to "dwell between the cherubims" 
(ExoA XXV. 22 ; 1 Sam. iv. 4). 

n. A recognition of Ood*B knowledge of the secrets of the human son!. " She 
spake in her heart, only her lips moved " (verse 13). Speech of some kind is 
necessary if one human being would communicate with another, and there are 
some thoughts and feelings which, not being capable of being put into words, 
must remain for ever uncommunicated to any earthly friend. In this sense the 
heart is compelled sometimes to " know its own bitterness," and " no stranger " 

fno one outside the spirit) can "intermeddle tiierewith " (Prov. xiv. 10). The 
Loman body is the means by which the human soul reveals itself, and yet it 

11 
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conceals often more than it reveals. So word is the body of thought — ^the great 
means of making thought known among men — j^t it often hides more than it 
makes known. But "He that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the mind 
of the spirit '' (Rom. viii. 27). He stands face to face with the inmost feelings 
— ^the deepest emotions — of every human souL He needs not the information 
conveyed by words— He sees not through them as " through a glass, darkly," 
but without that veil between reads the aspirations of the burdened heart — 
hears the ''groanings which cdnnot be uttered" (Rom. viii. 26). Hannah 
recognises th^ truth when, without words, she speaks to the Eternal God. By 
her silent prayer she shows she was penetrated with that sense of the Divine 
Omniscience which filled David's mind when he wrote " Lord, Thou hout 
searched me, and known me. Thou knowest my doumsitting and mine uprising. 
Thou understandest my thought ajar qff'' (Psalm cxxxiz. 1, 2). 

III. A recognition of obligation to Ood before the petition is granted, 

'' Thine handmaid." Hannah was God's handmaid whether the blessing sdie 
craved was granted or withheld. A servant (while he acknowledges the rela- 
tion) is bound to obey his master's commands—to acquiesce in his will, whether 
that will always comcides with his own or not. While the relationship is 
acknowledged the obligation continues. Hannah, by her own acknowledgment, 
was a servant of the God of Israel. She was under an obligation to serve Him, 
whether He fulfilled her heart's desire or not. She recognises the fact that she 
was already God's debtor — ^bound to obey His commands and acquiesce in His 
will, whatever might be the issue of her prayer. She admits that her obligation 
will be increased if God grants the desire of her heart : "If Thou wilt look upon 
Thine handmaid," etc. ; but she does not make her obligation to God depend 
upon her prayer being answered. 

17. A recognition of Ood's care for the individual. That system of govern- 
ment and that code of laws are most perfect which take cognisance, not only of 
a nation as a whole, but of the special need of the individual — when it meets 
the need, not of men in a mass merely, but of each man. This can be done but 
imperfectly in human systems. Laws which are generally beneficial press hard 
in particular cases, or overlook particular exigencies. But it is not so in the 
Divine administration. His laws take hold of the individual man, and His pro- 
vidence works for each one, without iniury to any. Each blade of grass dnnks 
in the sunlight and is watered by the showers, as abundantly and as sufficiently 
as though it was alone upon the earth, instead of being a unit amid countless 
millions. And so each soul is as much the object of God's care as though He 
had no other creature to care for. ''Are not ttoo sparrows sold for a farthing i 
And one of them shall not fall on the ground without your Father. But the very 
hairs of your head are all numbered" (Matt, x. 29, 30). Hannah's prayer — a 
personal statement of her own personid sorrows and desires — shows that she 
recognised the fact that the God of Israel not only " knew the sorrows" of the 
nation as a whole, and was ''willing to come down to deliver them" (Exod. iii. 8), 
but that He had regard to the heart-grief of a single sorrowful woman among 
the thousands of Israel 

y. A very specific statement of her desire. " If Thou wilt give unto Thy 
handmaid a man-child." All successful pleading is specific. If it begins with 
generalities it does not end with them. When a barrister pleads for his client 
he does not content himself with general api)eals — ^he puts definitely before tilie 
jury and the judge what he wants them to do. The widow made a definite 
statement of her want to the unjust judge— she told him exactly what she 
wanted him to do— "Avenge me of mine adversary" (Luke xviii. 3). It has 
been said that " Generalities are the death of prayer." Hannah's prayer was 
12 
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most definite — she not only asks for a child — ^but for a mm — and not only for a 
son but for one who would be in a special manner a servant of Jehovah. 

TI. A rec<^[nition of the Divine working in and above natural lawr. 
Hannah acknowledges God as the only Giver of natural life. The laws of 
nature, either in vegetable or animal life, are not the causes of that life, but the 
means by which the Creator pleases to Rive it. They are not the gods to whom 
the praise is due, but the servants of the one God who works in them and by 
them. Hannah's prayer recognises the truth that life can only come into being 
by the fiat of the Eternal. She asks for a living child from the only Life-Giver 
of the universe — from Him who alone '' hath life in Himself " (John v. 26). 

Vn. A dedication of the desired blesnng to the service of the Oiver. 
'' If Thou wilt give unto Thine handmaid a man-child, then I will give him unto 
ihe Lord all the da]^ of his life." The precious gift should be returned to the 
Giver. God's gift to her should be her |;ift to (5xL " The way to obtain any 
benefit," says Bishop Hall, " is to devote it, in our hearts, to the glory of that 
Gtxl of whom we ask it : by this means shall God both pleasure His servant and 
honour Himself; whereas, if the scope of our desires be carnal, we may be sure 
either to fail of our suit, or of a blessing." 

In all the points we have noticed — ^in its faith in the Divine Word — ^in its 
recognition of Divine Omniscience — ^in its acknowledgment of the Divine claim 
to service — ^in its confidence in the Divine care tor the individual — in its 
definiteness — ^in its discernment of a Divine power in all the laws of nature — ^and 
in its purpose to devote to the service of God the boon craved for at His hands — 
this prayer of the Hebrew matron may serve as a model for all prayers in all 
circumstances and in all ages. It is especially worthy of the study of those who 
are pleading with God, not for the gift of children — but for the spiritual life of 
children already given — of mothers whose daily and fervent prayer is put up to 
Grod that those whom He has given to them may be, in a spiritual sense, ''sons 
and daughters of the Lord Gcd Almighty." 



0UTLINB8 AND 8UQQB8TIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 10. " If a woman has prayed get comfort. So did David (Psalm 

with so much im^rtunity," says St. cix. 4) and Paul (1 Cor. iv. 13), "Being 

Grregory, " to obtain a son firom God, defamed we pray." If she should 

how ought we to pray to be made His have rendered to Peninnah railing for 

children." — De Sacy. railing, there would have been some- 

The ''hand of God in history" might what to do. Prayer and patience are 

be the appropriate title of many of the the best antidotes against contumelies 

books of Scripture, for the sacred and contempt ; the one hot, the other 

records largely illustrate the agencv of cold ; the one quickening, the other 

God in the afiairs of men. . . . That quenching. Prayers and tears are the 

simple Hannah on her knees, with her saints' best weapons; their "great guns 

face toward tiie tabernacle and the and their scaling ladders," saith Luther. 

mercy seat, and her lips trembling with — Trapp, 

her iHcayer, became the link of a chain Amid vewatians and assaults, what 
in the revival of piety and patriotism should impel us to prayer ? 1. The 
in the promised land. Her day of certainty that if men do us hurt, it 
small things was to be succeeded by a does not occur without the Divine per- 
life which would shed its blessings mission. 2. The feeling that even the 
upon the chosen people, and illuminate best human consolation cannot satisfy 
a chapter of Hebrew history. — Stede. the heart which is thirsting to be con- 
Herein she took a right course to soled. 3. Firm confidence in the help 
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of the Lord, who in His faithfulness 
will help and in His power can help, 
when men will not help or cannot. — 
Lange's Commentary, 

Ver. 11. She thrice calls herself the 
Lord's handmaid, out of a profound 
sense of her meanness and His majesty, 
and desires a man-child because only 
such could wait upon the Lord in the 
service of the tabernacle, — Patrick, 

It may be asked whether Hannah or 
whether any parents have the right 
thus to consecrate their children, and 
so, without their consent, to interfere 
with their personal liberty ? I answer, 
here was no vow of perpetual celibacy 
or of religious poverty. He had the 
liberty of marriage, for the Scripture 
speaks of his sons, and he preserved 
tne possession and use of all his pro- 
perty. The engagement into which 
Hannah entered on behalf of Samuel 
simply consisted in his being attached 
to the tabernacle service for some 
years longer than an ordinary Levite, 
which was an honour, and in being 
brought up in the centre of religious 
influences. It was a precaution against 
the moral contagion of the times, and 
t-ended to promote a natural growth of 
piety in him — to make the love of 
God within him grow and strengthen 
with his years. It is true Hannah 
destined her son for a Nazarite, but 
this was only under the condition that 
God made him willing to accept the 
vow. She knew that He who inspired 
her to vow would inspire her child — ^if 
he were granted — ^with a willingness 
to perform his part of it ; that, if God 
granted her the son, he would perfect 
his gift in inspiring him with a desire 
to be devoted to His service. . . . The 
human spirit, as it is since the fall, 
would never have established the 
custom of vows. Such an engaging of 
Providence would have appeared im- 
worthy of the Supreme Majesty. The 
institution could only have come 
through a revelation. The universal 
usage, diffused among all nations, 
proves that the tradition descended 



from the family of Noah. Gk>d has 
condescended by this religious com- 
merce, to bind us to Himself more 
firmly by means of our wants and our 
desires. He desires to impress upon 
our minds the truth that He rules in 
the least events of our lives, and, by 
this kind of contract that He msikes 
with us in vows. He would awaken our 
faith by accepting the conditions that 
we offer, and in accomplishing that 
which we expect of Him. — Le Maistre 
de Sacy. 

A vow is to be made with prayer, 
and paid with thanksgiving. — Trapp, 

She has received nothing as yet, 
and she begins her prayer with a 
promise. She testifies already her 
gratitude to God, while her hands are 
still empty. ..." I have two pleas," 
it is as if she had said, " I am Thy 
servant, and I am in trouble." " And 
my child shall be entirely and abso- 
lutely Thy servant. I give up all my 
maternal rights. I desire to be his 
mother only so far as that he sh^ owe 
his existence to me, after that I give 
him up to Thee." She does not say, 
"If Thou wilt give me three sons, I will 
give Thee two, if Thou wilt give me 
two, I will ^ve Thee one," but "If 
Thou wQt ^ive me one only, I will 
consecrate him entirely to Thee." . . . 
She does not name her rival in her 
prayer, she utters no invectives, she 
complains of no injury, and speaks 
only concerning the matters which fill 
her soul. . . . If we are wise, not only 
will our enemies be unable to do us the 
least harm, but they will be the occa- 
sion of our greatest good, if prayer is 
our resource from the vexations that 
they cause us. — Chrysastom, 

The local service promised by the 
mother was afterwards interrupted, 
chiefly by the call of Samuel to higher 
duties as prophet. To the mother 
the sanctuary-service seemed the best 
pursuit of life; but God had some- 
thing better for the son. Yet Hannah's 
devout ^^intVLsX purpose is maintained 
in her son's life. — Translator of 
Lange*s Commentary. 
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MAIN HOMILBTJCS OF THE PARAQRAPH—Venei 12—18. 

Hannah and Eli. 

I. The wrong interpretation wMch Eli put upon Hannah's eondnct shows— 
1. That the occurrence was an uncommon one. It was not a common thing 
in those degenerate days for Eli to see a devout and deeply-moved worshipper 
in the house of God. His eyes were not accustomed to the sight of a soul so 
absorbed in wrestling with God, and so filled with a sense of the Divine 
presence as to be oblivious of all external things. He was used probably to hear 
the audible, formal prayers of less spiritual worshippers, but the silent communion 
of the soul with its Goa was apparently beyond uis power of spiritual appre- 
hension. His explanation of the unwonted spectacle suggests the thought that 
Eli himself was not accustomed to very close communion with God — that he 
was not in the habit of coming into the presence of Jehovah with a heart full 
of emotions too deep for utterance, m that as it may, it has never been 
uncommon for those who are ignorant of the deeper experiences of spiritual 
life — ^whether of a joyful or sorrowful nature — ^to refer them to a wrong 
source. The fervour of the Christian Church on the day of Pentecost was 
referred to the influence of " new wine " (Acts ii. 13). In the days of 
mulyrdom those who faced death with joyful courage, being filled with the 
power of the Spirit of God, were sometimes charged oy their enemies, or by 
those who had never drunk at the same fountain of Divine comfort, with being 
in league with the devil and with being supported by him. Uncommon spirituiS 
phenomena^ like any uncommon phenomenon in the natural world, are always 
liable to be wrongly interpreted and to be attributed to a wrong source by those 
who are utterly ignorant in such matters. Festus could only account for Paul's 
enthusiasm concerning Jesus of Nazareth by — '* Paul, thou art beside thyself^ 
much learning doth make thee mad" (Acts xxvi. 24). The uncommon 
phenomenon of such a prisoner at his bar could be referred by him to nothing 
else. The harsh judgment passed by Eli upon Hannah — ^his entire misappre- 
hension of her character and conduct — is a type of what has happenea ten 
thousand times in the past, is happening now, and will go on to happen while 
men are imperfect. And it is to be especially noted that not only does the 
world thus misunderstand the actions of the saints of God, but one good man 
or woman often, through ignorance, thus misjudges another—- often refers an act 
which lies outside his or her own range of experience to a motive or to a cause 
which is the very opposite of the real one. 2. 7%at the kind of worshipper 
Eli supposed Hannah to be was not uncommon in tlie Tabernacle, Evei^body who 
lias haa any experience in the professing Clhurch of God, knows that mduj^ence 
in strong drink and attendance u]pon the services of God's house are not incom- 
patible. Men who are lovers of wine are sometimes also very fervent and devout 
in external service, and will even utter prayers while under the partial influence 
of intoxicating drink. There is abundant evidence in the Old Testament 
writings that drunkenness was one of the sins of the ancient people of God. It 
was inseparable from such a state of things as that described in chapter ii. 22. 
Doubtless many " daughters of Belial " and daughters of Bacchus frequented 
the house of God in Shiloh, and Eli had often good reason to say to a devout 
drunkard, '' How long will thou be drunken ? Put away thy wine from thee." 
3. How suspicion blunts the jmoer of discrimination, tf a man has reason to 
think he has been deceived in the past by certain characters or by certain 
aspects of character, he will find himself always prone to suspect any person or 
appearance of the same kind that is presented to him. And this suspicion will 
msuie him less inopartial — ^more uncharitable — in his judgment than he other- 
wise wonld be. it is one of the saddest influences of crime upon good men 
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that it sometimes makes them harsh and unjust to innocent people. Eli had 
seen so many hypocritical and vicious worshippers in the ta^macle that he 
could not discern a really devout one when she came — he hastily leaped to the 
conclusion that this godly woman was like most of those who frequented the 
service of God. 

n. Hannah's reception of the unmerited accusation. Consider how keenly 
she must have felt Eli's words. Constantlv insulted and taunted as she was, 
by her rival at home, she would naturally look for sympathy from the priest of 
God — ^to receive from him an insult greater even than she could have ever 
received from Peninnah, must have been like a sword-thrust to one already 
deeply wounded. Her defence is at once — 1. Emphatic. She meets the accusa- 
tion with a decided No* It is the duty of all, when wrongly accused, to meet 
such an accusation with an emphatic denial. We owe it to ourselves to declare 
that we are innocent 2. Calm and respect/td, " No, my lord." " Count not 
thine handmaid a daughter of Belial." Nothing is more likely than an unjust 
accusation to arouse angry feeling. We are, then, in imminent d^uiger of 
forgetting not only what we owe to the person who accuses us, but what we owe 
to ourselves, and to let our indignation override our self-command. Hannah's 
calm reply shows that she was a woman who knew how to rule her own spirit, 
that she had profited by the home discipline to which she had been subjected. 
There were many things connected with Eli's family which, if she had been dis- 
posed to retaliate, she plight have used to inflict a wound upon her accuser. 
DVit she was too high-minded a woman to descend to the use of such weapons. 
Spirited as was her reply, there was no lack of respect to God's High Priest. 
3. Explanatory. We may often be conscious, when wrongfully accused, that 
information only is needed to convince our accuser that he is in the wrong. It 
is our duty not to withhold this. Circumstances which admit of a very ea^ 
explanation may look sometimes very much against us. It was so in Hannah^ 
case. A bottle that is full will pour out its contents much more slowly than 
one which contains but little. So with the heart full of sorrow. Its feeling 
are long in finding an outlet— it is long before there is any feeling of relief m 

Srayer. Hannah nad continued long before the Lord in silent prayer, and this, 
oubtless, ^ve some colour to Eli's suspicion. She was not too angry, or too 
proud, to give him a full explanation of all that had occurred. 

in. Eli's benediction* It involves tiie admission that he had erred. A 

block of ice and a block of marble may look equally hard and feel equally cold; 
but if the warm sun shine on them, how soon will the difiTerence be seen. The 
one will remain as hard and cold as ever, the other will be melted into streams 
of refreshing water. So with a good and a bad man. Both may speak harsh 
words in haste, both are liable to err in judgment, but the one can be melted 
into contrition for the wrong he has done and will acknowledge his fault, while 
the other remains proud and unsubdued. Eli's change of speech and of bearing 
towards the woman whom he had wronged, showed his desire to atone for his 
error, and gave evidence that he "rejoiced not in iniquity, but rejoiced in the 
truth " (1 Cor. xiii. 6) ; that it gave him no pleasure to utter stem rebuke, but 
that it gladdened his heart to be able to say, " Go in peace, and the God qf 
Israel arant thee thy petition that thou hast asked of Him. Thus we have seen : 

I. 1 M best people and the purest actione may be miecofistrued even hf good men. 

II. The most vicious men may be found observing the external forms of religion. 

III. That care is needed lest much experience of the vnckedness of the wicked 
harden us against the good. 

IV. That a false accusation should not overthrow our self-command. 

V. That a good man wiU not be too proud to confess himself in the wrong. 
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OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Vers. 12, 13. A devoat prayer mast 
proceed from the very bottom of the 
heart, and may be offered without out- 
ward words (Ps. xix. 14, xxvii. 8, 
bodi. 8 ; Isa. xxix. 13, 14). — Starke. 

Her voice was not heard by man, 
but God heard it — Chryaastam. 

She continued praying, as resolved 
not to give over her suit. Prayer, 
hke those arrows of deliverance, should 
be multiplied. We wring out of God s 
holy hands that mercy which He with 
an unwilling willingness withholdethfor 
awhile, that we may be the more im- 
portunate. — Trapp. 

Hannah had learned from Moses 
thus to pray, for when he fell upon his 
face before God, without uttering a 
sound, God grants his request, and 
sav8, "Why criest thou unto me?" 
(ficod. xiv. 15). — Le Maistre de Seiey, 

The fervent prayer of troubled souls 
measures itself not by time, but exalts 
the soul above time into eternity, and 
troubles itself not about human obser- 
vation and judgment, but is a pouring 
out of the heart before the living God. 
change's Commentary, 

Ver. 16. Here we see what account 
this holy woman made of drunken per- 
sons and of drunkenness* she counteth 
them the sons and daugnters of Belial. 
And, indeed, unto them fitly agree all 
the significations of this word:— 
(1) They are licentious and lawless, 
without any yoke or bridle to keep them 
in; (2) they are altogether unprofit- 
able, they neither do good to others 
nor to themselves * (3) and such do 
neither prosper in tnis world, and with- 
out repentance do exclude themselves 
from tne celestial inheritance. — Willet. 
She calls herself Eli's handmaid, and 
strives to remove his bad opinion of 
her. She does not say, "He has 
wantonly and thoughtlessly accused 
me ; his suspicion is most ill-timed ; my 
conscience is clear, I will let who will 
calumniate me." But she conforms to 
that law of the Apostle who commands 
^''to appear honest in the sight of 
mtsC'-^Chrysostom. 



Dtifence against ui\just accusations. 
1. For what purpose? As a tribute to 
truth, for the honour of the Lord, as a 
tribute to our own moral worth. 2. In 
what manner? In quietness and 
gentleness, without sinful passion, in 
humility and modesty. 3. By God's 
help, with what result? Convincing 
the accusers of their wrong, changing 
their bad words into blessings, lighten- 
ing our own hearts of a heavy load. — 
Lange's Commentary. 

Ver. 17. Hannah turns her accuser 
into her advocate by her wisdom and 
discretion. — Chrysostom. 

Ver. 18. She that began her prayers 
with fasting and heaviness rises up 
firom them with cheerfulness and 
repast. The conscience may well rest 
when it tells us that we have neglected 
no means of redressing our affliction ; 
for then it may resolve to look either 
for amendment or patience. — Bishop 
Mall. 

The life of faith can take comfort 
from a word, and rest a world upon a 
promise. Hannah's affairs tvithout the 
sanctuary actually remained in the 
same state as before ; but a transaction 
had taken place within it, which placed 
them in a new point of view. The 
favourable aspect of God gives a new 
aspect to everything besides. — Cecil. 

I. It is a &ot of history that prayer 
is answered. The history of the 
Church of God is a part of the history 
of the world — it is as much a part of it 
as the history of the empire of Rome, 
or the republics of Greece — and its 
existence and growth in the world is 
inseparably connected with the fact 
that God hears and answers prayer. 
The blessings that have descended 
upon her members in answer to their 
supplications are matters of historical 
fact. So with the history of the 
Hebrew nation. It is an incontestible 
fact that their history, as given in the 
Scriptures, is true, and this being ad- 
mitted, it cannot be denied that the 
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cases of special Divine interposition in 
answer to prayer are true also. Their 
wilderness history has many instances 
of forgiveness and help being accorded 
to the earnest supplications of Moses 
on their behalf, and their entire early 
history is interwoven with records of 
prayers offered and prayers answered, 
(llie life of the prophet Samuel is an 
important part of Hebrew history — he 
was destined to take a foremost place 
among its heroes — and his very name 
is a record that God gives ear to the 
supplications of his children, and often 
grants to them the very gift they ask 
for. II. The immediate effect of 
prayer upon the human spirit. " The 

woman went her way, and 

her countenance was no more sad." 
Hannah's sorrow vanished from the 
hour in which she poured out her soul 
before the Lord in Shiloh. A con- 
sciousness arose within her that her 
prayer was answered — not that the 
fulfilment of her desire was immediate, 
but she had an assurance that it was 
certain. This assurance made her as 
joyful in the anticipation as in the 



possession. An immediate blessing 
always follows earnest and heartfelt 
prayer, though the blessing sought 
may be long delaved, or never granted 
in the form which the petitioner 
desires at the time. There is joy from 
the asking as well as from the re- 
ceiving—joy from the consciousness 
that our cry has entered into the ear 
of our Father in heaven, and will not 
be disregarded by Him, whatever be 
the issue. Ill, A conBcionsnesa of 
accepted prayer sweetens every tem- 
poral blessing, "She did eat and 
drink." A child who really loves his 
parent feels his ^oung life darkened, 
and much of his joy in existence gone, 
if that parent looks coldly on him. 
Doubtless Hannah had regarded her 
past condition as a mark of the absence 
of Divine favour, and this had deprived 
all the common mercies of her life of 
sweetness. But now she felt that the 
sun of God's approval was shining upon 
her, and this gilded with light every 
social and temporal blessing. It is 
this, and this only, that can turn life's 
water into wine. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF VERSES 19 and 20. 

The Birth of Samuel. 

I. The vast importance of the birth of a child. Every child is a new thing 
in the earth — the (mly new thing in it. It has an identity separate from all the 
human creatures that have gone before it, or will come after it ; in some points 
it differs from every one of them. Forces are set in motion upon the birth of 
every child that will not cease to exert an influence through the ages of eternity. 

II. Godly families are the cradles of great men. The real greatness of a 
man consists in the development of all the faculties of the soul, and first, and 
above all, of the development of his conscience. If the waters of a stream flow 
through a channel in which there is impure matter, it will imbibe some of the 
poisonous particles, and carry them witn it through many miles of its future 
course. So it is with a child's conscience. It takes its character from the 
character of those by whom he is surrounded. If he is bom in a family of moral 
impurity his moral sense is defiled — the young life, passing through such a 
channel on its way to manhood, is tainted ; and while the taint remans there 
can be no real greatness, for the conscience colours the entire life. As one drop 
of poisonous matter diflfuses itself through every part of a vessel of water, so a 
denied conscience makes its influence felt through all the words and deeds that 
go to make up life. But in a godly familv the child's conscience is not only 
carefully guarded from all that might defile it, but the holy example and wise 
teaching of the parents develop and train it, and so there is every reason to 
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hope that the whole after-life will possess the first requisite of a great man — a 
healthy moral sense. Samuel could hardly have heen the mighty power for 
good in Israel which he afterwards became, if he had not had the blessing of 
godly parentage, and consequently of early training in the fear of God. There 
have been many men in the world who have been great poets, great statesmen, 
great warriors — great with the greatness most esteemed by the world in general 
— but in how many of them has there been a moral taint, which has deprived 
their famous words or works of all real power for good, which has been a blot 
upon all their intellectual greatness. And of those who have been great in 
goodness as well as great in intellectual power, how large a proportion have been 
bom in godly homes. 

m. There is no blessing of earth greater than to be bom in such a family. 
Such children are indeed *' prevented with the blessings of God's goodness " 
(Pea. xxi. 3). Contrast the lot of such a child with that of the mulions who 
first see the light in a home where God is never acknowledged — ^where the 
supreme importance of moral purity is never thought of — or worse still, of those 
whose earliest experiences are those of the lowest and most revolting exhibitions 
of crime where the infant breathes with its first breath the atmosphere of 
hell. Life, when it is most impressible, in such a home is surrounded by those who 
wiU stamp it with images and characters all but indelible — with ideas that will 
pollute the soul throu^ its whole life. There is more mystery involved in the 
advent of a child into such an atmosphere than can be solved by any human 
mind — it must be left in the hand of Him whom we know to be the All Wise 
and Righteous Ruler of the universe. But how different is the advent of a 
child into a godly home. Blessings of all kinds — love and holy example, and 
tender and wise nurture are awaiting his arrival. It is as if clouds laden with 
refreshing showers hung in the sky before the seed is sown ready to descend 
upon it tne moment it is placed in the earth. Prayers on his behalf ascend to 
heaven before he draws nis first breath — holy plans and purposes are formed 
concerning him before he sees the light of day. We can imagine how it was 
with Hannah and Elkanah while they awaited the birth of this long-desired 
son — this gift of the Lord — ^and so it is in a greater or less degree with every 
godly parent as they look forward to receiving such a sacred trust. Is there any 
blessing greater than to begin life's journey under such propitious auspices ? 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS, 

Ver. 19. They had ten miles to go; Blessed was Hannah, not in being a 

bat "they worshipped before the mother,but in 6^co97»ra^one, not having 

Lord." This whet they held no let in been one at first. For the first is the 

their journey, but a furtherance lot of all her sex ; but the second 

rather, and as oil to the wheels. It is happiness is reserved for Hannah. 

good to go in God's name. — Trapp, Blessed, because of her child-bearing, 

not less blessed on account of all that 

Ver. 20. The child's name was the had gone before it. — Chrysastoni, 

mother's memorial As often as she I do not find that Peninnah asked 

looked into his infant face, or named any son of God, yet she had store. 

him in her love, her soul would swell Hannah begged hard for this one, and 

within her at the recollection of God's could not till now obtain him. They 

mercy. She saw the Divine gift in which are dearest to €k)d do ofttimes, 

the child of her affection, and received and with ^eat difficulty, work out 

a lesson of gratitude and dependence those blessmgs which fall into the 

in his every smile and tear. — Steel mouths of the careless As 
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this child was the son of his mother's When pioiis parents receive their 

prayers, and ' was consecrated to God children with calling on God and in 

ere his possibility of being ; so now His fear, then is every child a Samuel, 

himself snail know, both how he came Starke. 

and whereunto he is ordained The fact that, in common with 

He cannot so much as hear himself Isaac, John the Baptist, and Samson, 

named ; but he must needs remember ' his birth took place beyond all human 

both the extraordinary mercy of God hope and expectation was calculated to 

and his mother's vow. . . . There is produce the conviction that God had 

no necessitv of significant names, but some other object than to turn the 

we cannot have too many monitors to sorrow of a woman into joy. — Heng- 

put us in mind of our duty. — Bishop stenberg. 
Hall 

MAIN H0MILET1C8 OP THE PARA GRAPH, --VERSES 21—28. 

Seeving God in the Home and in the Temple. 

I. An obedient recognition of Divine ordinances. 1, As to place. "And 
Elkanah went up to ofter unto the Lord." The value of laws or ordinances 
depends upon the wisdom of him who institutes them, and our obligation to 
observe them depends upon the claim to obedience that he has upon us and 
upon their adaptation to meet our needs. In the time of Elkanah, the place of 
the ark was the place appointed by God where his people were to assemble to 
perform acts of special worship. Under the New Testament dispensation, 
Christians are commanded to assemble themselves together for the same purpose 
(Heb. X. 25), and the command is binding upon ail because it has been given 
by Him who is fully acquainted with man's spiritual needs, and knows how 
those needs will be most fully met. 2. As to time. Ancient Israel was com- 
manded to assemble together at special seasons and on special days. Although 
it may be disputed whether Christians are bound to observe any particular day. 
there can be no doubt that the regular observance of a special day such as the 
Christian Sabbath, is indispensable to the maintenance of a national sense of 
the existence of a God, ana if it is not absolutely necessary to preserve divine 
and spiritual life in the individual soul, it is indispensable to its growth and 
vigour. The obligation of Christians to observe a " Lord's day " has its origin 
both in the Divine institution of the Sabbath at the Creation, in its recognition 
by Christ Himself (Mark ii. 27), and in the manifest adaptation to meet their 
spiritual needs. He who knows man's needs made the Sabbath for him, and to 
set it aside as unnecessary is to impute to Him ignorance as to the spiritual 
wants of His own creatures. We are as much bound to recognise a place and a 
period in which to meet for the public worship of God as the ancient Jew was. 
Christ Himself has attached a special promise to such a gathering in His name 
(Matt, xviii. 20), and in two instances on record, cheered his first disciples by 
fulfilling it even in His bodily presence on " the first day of the week (John 
XX. 19-26). It is worthy of note that the divine ordinances were observed not 
only by Elkanah, but by "all his house," that is, as is evident from the following 
verses, by all who were not prevented by age or by home duties. 

II. A seryioe performed for God at home. " Hannah went not up," etc. 
Hannah, in her present circumstances, served God to more purpose by absenting 
herself for the time from the public worship of God. Goa permits His human 
creatures to be co-workers with Him in the accomplishment of His purposes. 
He had purposed to bring about a revival of true godliness in Israel by means of 
Samuel, out in bringing about the accomplishment of his purpose, He worked 
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through ordinary human channels and used human instrumentality. Hannah, 
by nourishing the bodily life of her child, and by training his infalnt mind in a 
knowle^lge of the God whose prophet he was to be, was a co-worker with God in 
the raising the nation to a higher spiritual condition. It is so in all God's 
purposes m relation to the world, whether in the kingdom of nature or of grace. 
He nas purposed that the earth shall bring forth her harvests year after year to 
supply man with bread. But He calls man to aid Him in the acQpmplishment 
of His purpose Tlsa. zxviii. 26-29). And so in the spiritual kingdom. And 
when any man ot God is raised up by Him for a great work, he is not the only 
instrument of its accomplishment, but all those who have helped to train him 
for (jod's services — especially his mother, if she has been faithful to her trust — 



have a share in the honour and joy. It may be questioned if anyone in the 
kingdom of Israel at this time was doin^ so great a work for God as Hannah in 
the performance of her unobtrusive work in the privacy of her home. 

OUTLINES AND 8U0QBSTIVE COMMENTS. 

Verse 23. Hannah looked upon differently handled. So Hannah, with 

her child, not as a child only, but as much more reason, nurtured her child 

an offering ; she had two reasons to with a special reference to his intro- 

loTB him, one from nature and one duction to the temple ; she loved him 

from grace. . . . Those who purpose more than as an ordinary child, she 

to consecrate cups or vessels of gold to regarded him as an offering to the 

the service of God, while they keep Lord, looking upon herself as sanctified 

them in their house until the day of through him ; indeed, her house had 

consecration, look upon them no become a temple since it enclosed this 

longer as common objects, and do not priest, this prophet. — Chrysostam, 
permit them to be carelessly or in- 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAOJUPff.—Venet 24—28. 

Vowa 

L When we pledge ourselves to a certain act or line of conduct on condi- 
tion that Ood grants us a certain blessing, we must be very careful to fulfil 
onr TOW. If we enter into such a contract with a fellow-creature, we hold our- 
selTes bound by honour to observe every jot and tittle of the contract. Let iis 
he at least equally scrupulous in the performance of any pledge which we give 
to God. Hannah had placed before the Lord the conditions under which she 
would give to His service a son, to dwell in His house for ever. The petition 
had been granted on her own terms, and there is no holding back on her part 
She evidently hastened to perform her vow; there was none of that deferring 

Scdes. V. 4) which looks like a repenting of the promise made. " When she 
d weaned him" — as soon as ever his age permitted bis separation from his 
mother's care — " she took him up with her." And the sacrifices of thanksgiving 
which accompanied the dedication of this darling child show that the gift was 
that of a "cheerful giver" — ^that this great act of devotion on her part was per- 
formed with gladness (Psa. c. 2). 

IL Our faith is strengthened, and our gratitude deepened, when our vows 
can be paid on the yery spot where they have been made. " Arise, and go 
up to Bethel" (Gen. xxxv. 1), said the Lord to Jacob. The command indicates 
that to visit the spot where he had fled from the face of Esau, and where he had 
dedicated himself to the service of God, would deepen the patriarch's gratitude 
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for all the mercy and truth that had followed him since, and would strengthen 
his faith in the "faithful Creator '' and covenant-keeping God. "Arise, and go 
to Bethel" testifies that it is good to pay our tow in the place in which it was 
made. The very sight of the spot brings before us more vividly than anything 
else can do the circumstances of the past, and thus makes us realise more fully 
the blessings we have received in answer to the prayers then offered. Hannah 
was enabled to pay her vow in the' very spot where she had made it: ''I am the 
woman that stood by thee here, praying to the Lord," etc. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS, 



Ver. 28. A double sacrifice was 
celebrated ; one of the victims is en- 
dowed with reason, and the other is 
not; the one is offered up by the 
priest, the other by Hannah. That 
which was offered by the mother was 
a far more costly sacrifice than that 
presented by the priest. For Hannah 
offered the fruit of her womb; she 
treads in the steps of Abraham, 
she emulates the self-sacrifice of the 
patriarch. But Abraham received 
back his son and led him away, but 
Hannah leaves hers in the temple for 
the rest of his days. — Chrysostom, 

Hannah's piety did not cool when 
her wish was gratified. — Steele, 

That God gives in answer to prayer, 
and that man devotes to God what he 
obtains, so that God takes again what 
He has given, or lays claim to it for 
the ends of His kingdom, is the law of 
reciprocity in the intercourse between 
the living God and His saints ; the 
latter contribute nothing for the 
realisation of the special ends of His 
kingdom which they have not received 
from Him, and are not by Him enabled 
to contribute. — Langes Commentary. 

True religion is a divine life in the 
soul, which its author first tries and 
then humours. 1. It is a life of faith, 



.^e, arid love. 2. ItistriedbySa/aw* 
who will seek to place such men as 
Hophni and Phinehas at the altar, if it 
be but to distress and drive away from 
it such worshippers as HannaL The 
family is often our furnace, it has 
pains as necessarily secret as severe ; 
and where they can be told they are 
told in vain to any but God. Such 
was the family of Hannah. The 
Church itself will try the patience and 
faith of its true members. It will try 
whether we can acknowledge a true 
minister of God, and meekly bear with 
his infirmities, though, like Eli, he 
mistakes our case, and chills the heart 
which he should cherish ; whether we 
can receive the promises of God from 
His mouth, though it sometimes speaks 
unadvisedly. The Church is a fire to 
try the Church. 3. But true religion 
will be owned and honoured of him 
who gave it, as was the case with 
Hannah. The Lord often does so 
beyond all that we ask or think. 
Hannah had asked for a man-^hild; 
but it was not in her contemplation to 
ask for a Samuel— ihsX light of Israel 
— that prophet mighty in word and 
deed — that blessing and pattern to the 
world in every age. — Cecil. 



%% 
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CHAPTER 11. 



GmncAL AHD ExposiTOBT Nona.— Yer. 1. '*ABd H>iiii>li pmired." '*Hymzui are wont 
to be comprehended under the name of prayers *' (Ps. Ixxi. 20). '* It was the most ancient way 
of preserving the memory of things to posterity, poets being more ancient than historians or 
orators." (Patridc.) "lliiia Bon." *' There is no reason for supposing here a reference 
to the custom among Oriental women (Druses and others) of wearing silver horns on the 
head to which the veil is attached, and which, by their position, indicate the woman's position 
as maiden, wife, or mother. There is no trace of such a custom among the ancient Hebrews. 
The word translated horn is used of the horns of beasts, of horns for blowing and drinking, 
or for any horn-shaped vessel, and of a mountain peak. It is the symbol derived from homed 
beasts, which carry the head high in vigorous courage and consciousness of power.** (Lang^i 
Commtntary.) " Mine ham i$ exalted " does not mean, I am proud, but " my power is great 
in the Lord." (Keil.) " This figure appears first here, iM^d connects this song with that of 
David, in 2 Sam. zxii 3, and is adopted in the Gospel, and applied to Christ in the song of 
Zacharias" (Luke I 69). (Wardiworth.) "The mouth is *eiUafwd,' or * opened* wide, to 
proclaim the salvation before which the enemies would be dumb." (Keil.) 

Yer. 2. ** Soek." This figure is another connectixig link which joins this song with that of 
Moses (Deut. zzzii. 4) with David, and all with Christ." (Wvrdtwwrih.) (See on this subject 
in Comments.) "The symboliciJ designation of the covenant-God by Rock^ which occurs 
frequently, was suggested naturally by the configuration of the ground in Palestine, where 
TOMSPW of rock, surrounded by steep precipices, offered an image of solid and sure protection.** 
(Lamgt*e Commentary.) 



Yer. 3. *« Bf Him Mttona are welgbod." Keil transUbtes, "To Him deeds are weighed,'* 
that is to say, the acts of Grod are weighed, ie., are equal or just. Many expositors agree with 
bim, and about an equal number understand it to signify that God weighs, or rightly estimates 
the actions of men. 

Yer. 4. ** Tbo bows of Che mlglitF*" etc. "Bows were a principal part of warriors' weapons 
and their girdles a principal part of their military habit " {Patrick). 

Yer. 5. '^ niey that were full.* etc. " See an instance in verse 86 " {BibUoal Commentary). 
"Caeeod* either to be hungry or to work for bread. "Tbe berren h»t]i tNime eeven," t.e. 
many. ** Seven children are mentioned as the full number of the Divine blessing in children " 
(BuUi iv. 15). — (KeiL) "Here prophecy concerning the Church mingles with her hymn of 
^inue."-'( Patrick.) (On this subject see Commentt on the Sony.) 

Yer 6. "The Lord Idlletli,'' etc. KtOing denotes (with a departure from the ordinary 
sense) bringing into the extremest misfortune and suffering, which oppresses the soul like the 
g^oom of death, or brings it near to death — making alive is extricating from deadly sorrow and 
introducing into safety and joy. — See Deut xxxii. 89, Psa. xxx. 8, eta {Langt^t Commentary). 

Yer. 8. " Tbe beggar firom tbe dmiglilll.'' " This alludes to a form of wretchedness 
known in the East, and indicating the lowest degree of poverty and humiliation. The dunghill 
—-a pfle of horse, cow, or camel offal, heaped up to dry in the sun and serve as fuel— was and is 
pilea up in the huts of the poor ; and sometimes, from necessity, is the haunt of wandering 
mendicants, who, finding it in some outhouse outside the city, lodge there for want of better 
accommodation : so that the change that had been made in the social postion of Hannah appeared 
to her grateful heart as auspicious and as great as the elevation of a poor despised beggar to the 
highest and most dignified rank (Fautad.) " Tbe ptllare of the earth." " There is no need 
to find a geographicid theory in a poetical statement. And even if it expresses the author's 
geographiod views, it is not the thought of the pcuioge, but only the framework of the thought ; 
the real thought here is solely religiocis, and has nothing to do with physical science " (Trantlator 
of Lange't Commentary j. Wordsworth calls it " a figurative expression derived from a palace or 
temple, " Some understand by the pillan, the rulers of the earth. 

Yer. 9. " Keep the foot." etc. Either from error and $in (FcnoHt) or from miefortune 
(Iang^$Oommentary). '^Darkneea.** Symbolic of misfortune. 

Yer. 10. '* Tbimder." " Thunder is a premonitory sign of the approach of the Lord to 
pdgment*' (Keil). "Literally fulfilled in thii history" ( Wordsworth). "The ends of the 
Mith." "The (ijeet of God's judicial interposition is not only the members of the chosen 
people, but the whole world" (Lange's Commentary). '• Hia anointed ** or ** Messiah." The 
fint time the word is used in Holy Scripture. 

Yer. 11. "mnlster." "The word is used in three senses in Scripture. 1. Of the service 
^ both priests and Levites (Exod. xxviii 85-^3, etc.). 2. Of the ministrations of the Levites 
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88 rendered to the priests (Nnmb. iiL 6), ^ere the phnse is nearly identical with that used here. 
8. Of any service, especially one rendered to a man of Grod (Num. xi. 28 ; 1 Kings zix. 21 ; 
2 Elings yi. 15, etc.). The application of it to Samuel as ministering to the Jjord before 'EM 
the priest accords most exactly with Samuel's condition as a Levite " (BibUoal Commentary )» 
** He must have been engaged in some occupation suited to his tender age, as in playing upon 
the cymbals, or other instruments of music ; in lighting the lamps, or similar easy andinterestiii^ 
services" (FatutetJ, 

Ver. 12. « Sons of BellaL" See on Chapter i. 16. 

Ver. 13, 14. They were not content with the portions assigned to them by the Levitical law, 
namely, the heave-leg and wave-breast (Lev. vii. 30-84), but robbed the offerer of that portion 
which belonged to him while he was preparing it to celebrate the feast of thanksgiving before the 
Lord. 

Ver. 15. " The flat," etc. This was the part of the animal which was to be offered to €rod 
(Lev. iii. 16, vii. 23, 25, etc.). " This was high contempt of God to demand their portion before 
God had His " (Patrick J. " In the case of the peace offerings, the offerer Blew the animal 
himself at the door of the tabernacle and the priest poured tiie blood and burnt the fat *' 
(BiUical Commentary ), 

Ver. 17. " Tbe yoiinff men." "Not the aervants of the priests (K&l) but the priests themselves^ 
the sons of Eli *' (Langt't Commentary), 

Ver. 18. "But." The Levite-child is contrasted with the grown-up priest" ( Wordsworthj. 
" Xphod." " It does not appear whether the Levites wore the epbod properly. Micah wore 
one, but that may have been in his character as priest (Judges xviii i, 6, 14), and David when he 
danced before the ark (2 Sam. vi. 14). Possibly this was a mark of Samuel's special dedication " 
(Biblical Commentary), 

Ver. 19. "Coat." MeU^ rendered mantle in 1 Sam. xv. 27, xxviii. 14, etc. "It probably 
resembled the robt or ' Mell * of the High-priest (Exod. xxviii. 31), but was made of course of 
gome simpler material, and without the symbolical ornaments attached to the lower hem, by 
which that official dress was distinguished" (KeilJ. " It is interesting to know that the gaimemt 
which his mother made and brought to the infant prophet at her annual visit was a miniature of 
the official priestly tunic or robe ; the same that the great prophet wore in mature years, and by 
which he was on one occasion actually identified. When the witch of Endor, in answer to Saul*8 
inquiry, told him * that an old man was come up covered with a meil/ Saul perceived that it 
was Samuel"— 1 Sam. xxviii 14. (SmWt Biblical Dictionary J. 



Ver. 22. " Very old," " consequently listless " (Patrick). " Thm women that aaMmVled." 

The same phrase as that used in Exod. xxxviii. 8. Some commentators consider that these women 
were employed in spinning, etc., for the service of the tabernacle like those mentioned in Exod. 
XXXV. 25. Others, as Hengstenberg, look upon their service as purely spiritual, as that of Anna 
(Luke ii. 36). Others again regard them as simply worshippers. Kitto says that if they were 
employed in service they would have been imide, not at the cCoort of the tabemade.. 

Ver. 25. " If one man sin agalnet another,** etc. " A man may intercede with God for 
remission of a penalty due to himself, but who shkll venture to entreat for one who has outraged 
the majesty of God." ( WordtwoHh.) 

Ver. 26. " In tKwowr," etc. The same words as are used of Christ (Luke ii. 52). 

Ver. 27. " A man of God.'* A prophet, as in 1 Kings xiii. 1, etc. *' The only one mentioned 
since Deborah.** (Biblical Commentary.) " Thy Father.** " Eli was a descendant of Ithamar, the 
youngest son of Aaron " (1 Chron. xxiv. 3). . . . "The transfer of the high-priesthood to him 
must have taken place, because at the death of the last high-priest of the family of Eleazer 
(Aaron*s eldest son), the remaining son was too young and inexperienced to take his place.** 

Ver. 28. ''Bid X not give,'* etc. The bountiful provision made by God for His priests is 
mentioned as the great aggravation of the sins of Eli's sons. (BiUical Commentary.) 

Ver. 31. " The judgment did not fsll upon Eli's house immediately. His grsjidson Ahltab 
(1 Sam. xiv. 3), and Abiathar, Ahitub*s grandson (1 Kings i. 25 ; ii. 26), successively held the 
office of high priest. So much importance in the East has always been attached to old age that 
it would be felt to be a great calamity, and sensibly lower the respectability of any family which 
could boast of few old men.'* {FauuH.) Abiathar, the last high priest of Eli's family, was 
deposed by Solomon, and the high-priesthood reverted to that of Eleazar, to whoie family Zadok 
belonged (2 Sam. xv. 24 ; zvii. 15 ; xix. 12 ; xx. 25. 1 Kings ii 27). 
24 
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Yet, 82. <' This wm the captivity mentioned in Judges xviii. 30. ( WordswoHh.) 

Ver. 85. *' A IkltlifDl pH^at," This probably refers, in/the first instance, to Samuel, who 
was evidently called by God to perform priestly acts ; and, secondly, to Zadok, the father of a 
long line of priests. It is also generally regarded as pointing on to the Messiah. " It would 
then seem best to regard it as announcing a line of faithful men." (TV, of Lange*t Commentary.) 

Yer. 86. "A pleea of ■tlvttr." The word is used only here. It signifies a small piece of 
money, and has been rendered *'a beggar's coin.*' " Commentators are divided in their opinion 
as to the historical allusions contained in this prophecy." {KeiLJ 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAQRAPH^YEBSE8 1—10. 

Hannah's Song. 

I. The end of a granted detire shonld be the beginning of praise. The desire 
of the husbandman ends when the last shock of corn is safely housed in the 
bam. Then comes the harvest song indicating that desire has been completed 
by fulfilment. The ploughing and sowing, the bearing of the precious seed, the 
toil, the hope, the fear, the ^tience are all things of the past, and the end of 
all these should be a beginning of something new— of a song of thanksgiving. 
So it will be in the kingdom of God at the end of the present dispensation. The 
groaning and travailing of the whole creation — ^the sin, the sorrow, the tears, and 
struggles of the present will one day be ended — ^the earnest expectation of the 
creature — ^the desire of the best of the human race in all worlds — the prayer of 
ages— will end in complete fulfilment : and the end of all the desire ana longing 
of the present will be the beginning of praise. A '* new song " will be sung to 
celebrate tlie incoming of tne new era — the birth of the new heavens and the 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness (2 Pet. iii. 13). The beginning of a 
perpetual thanksgiving will celebrate the end of the present state of things and 
the incoming of the new. And so it should always be in the life of the 
individual It was so with Hannah. She had not experienced the consummation 
of her desire without experiencing deep sorrow — without long and patient 
waitbg upon God But the desire, the tears, the hope were behind her. The 
child had been born, the son had been ffiven. The vow had been paid and the 
gift of the Lord had been given back to Him. The tide of joy and gratitude had 
been rising higher and higher in her heart from the hour in which she left her 
home until she stood in the very same spot where she had stood before — ''a 
woman sorrowful and grieved in spirit.'' And now she was a joyful mother, and 
gladness flooded her soul and burst forth into a mighty song of exultation and 
thanksgiving. 

H The experience of one indvidnal is often symbolic and prophetic of the 
operienee of many. The light that ^one upon Paul on his way to Damascus 
p^ed and blinded him at first. And the bodily pain and blindness were 
symbolic of the pain and darkness of his soul firom the light which shined into 
m 8ouL But out of the darkness and sorrow came light and joy, such as he 
W never known before. Of the experience of how many was this experience of 
Paul symbolic and prophetic ! How many tiirough his pain and joy were Drought to 
!»» through a like experience ! To how many was the soul transition of this man 
an earnest of the same transition from darkness to light ! Hannah's experience 
^symboUc and prophetic of what was to be the experience of many of her 
^tion. Those who were godly among them had been long grieved at heart 
wcanae of the persecution of their enemies — ^because it seemed, indeed, as if 
God had forgotten to be gracious to His own people. Many a time, doubtless^ 
^ they asked Gideon's question — " If the Lard be with us, why then is all this 
usf and where be ail His miracles which our fathers told ns ojt^ 
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(Judges vi. 13). But a new era was now to begin. Hannah's joy coming after 
her long sorrow was anticipatory of a time when the garment of praise should 
take the place of the spirit of heaviness with all true patriots and servants of 
God in the land of Israel. 

III. The language of the human soul in one age is often fitted to express 
its feelings in all ages. A common life expresses its existence in the same 
general outward form from age to age. The life of the rose or of the lily finds 
eimression in the same general outward form to-day as it did when God first 
called it into existence. There are modifications and individual distinctions, 
but (the general outline is the same. So with the life of the human soul. 
Although time modifies the form in which it gives expression to its thoughts, 
althougn each individual has an experience which in some respects differs &om 
that of any other creature, yet the language spoken ages ago finds an echo in 
the heaits of men and women in each generation, and expresses their feelings 
as well as it expresses the feelings of the person who first uttered them. How 
perfectly does the language of some of the Psalms, for instance, fit the experience 
of many men and women in this nineteenth century. What a close resemblance 
there is between this song of the happy mother of Israel's prophet, and that of 
the mother of that prophet, priest, and king, who was not the Saviour of Israel 
merely, but the Saviour of the world. There are slight modifications, but the 
great backbone of thought running through the one is the same as that in the 
other. And the same words, with slight changes of expression, might be used 
by any soul who had emerged from a long night of sorrow and darkness into a 
new and brighter epoch in its history, and as a matter of fact it has been so 
used by the Church of God in all ages, and will be until time shall be no longer. 
These thoughts are suggested by the song as a whole. We will now notice its 
main subjects. 

I. Thatlthere is one Ood in contradistinction to many, ''There is none 
beside Thee.'' The human soul and the world around us speak alike of the 
oneness of God. The heavens that declare His glory, and tne firmament that 
showeth His handy work speak of One Supreme Ruler who controls all the 
forces by which the hosts of heaven move in their appointed paths. The vast 
machine has many complications, but the unity of its movements and operations 
bear the stamp of one ruling mind. The human soul cries out for One God — 
for one distinct and over-ruling power above all the principalities and powers of 
the universe. The Bible declares unmistakably that uiere is such a Being. 
There is one " everlasting God, the Lord, the Ureator of the heavens and the 
earth, who hath meted out heaven with the span, and comprehended the dust oj 
the earth in a measure, and weighed the mountains in scales and the hills in a 
balance*' and none " instructed Him, or taught Him knowledge, or showed to 
Him the way of understanding** (Isa. Ix.). He alone is the '' King eternal, 
immortal, invisible** (1 Tim. i. 17), who *'doeth according to His will in the 
army of heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth (Dan. iv. 35). The 
human soul may well rejoice in the knowledge that its destinies and tiie des- 
tinies of all the creatures of the universe are in the hands of a distinct identity 
like itself, yet so much greater and more powerful as to be able to control aU 
the apparently conflicting forces which are at work into a complete and perfect 
harmony for the good of His creatures. The Israel of Jehovan in all ages have 
reason to rejoice in the knowledge that " the Lord our God is one Lord *' 
(Deut. vi. 4). 

n. That this one God is pure in His character. " There is none holy as the 
Lord." If a human creature who holds in his hands the earthly destinies of 
other creatures (who are inferior to him in power) is lawless and wicked, of what 
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miseiy may he be the cause ! When an earthly judge, although skilful and 
learned, is known to be morally bad, we feel that his want of purity is not only 
injurious to himself, but may affect the destinies of those upon whom he is called 
to pass sentence. So with any ruler or judge of men in anv capacity : purity of 
character, perfect integrity (so far as a human creature can be pure and upright), 
is felt to be indispensable to the well-being of those whom they govern or whom 
they judga If this be so in the case of a human and finite l^ing, how much 
more so is it in the case of the Almighty and Infinite God? If such a thing as 
a moral flaw in His character could be conceived, how terrible would be the 
issue ! He who is to judge the world must be perfectly righteous. There must 
be nothing in His feelings and disposition that would tend to influence Him to 
do anything but the strictest justice. Seeing that the destinies of untold 
miUions are in His hands. He must be absolutely without spot in His moral 
character. "Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? ' (Gen. xviii. 25) 
But in order to do right at all times He must be absolutely incorruptible and un- 
defiled. And this He is declared to be, this He has shown Himself to be. He has 
shown it in His hatred to sin. A man's moral purity, his holiness, may be esti- 
mated by the abhorrence in which he holds all moral impurity — ^anything which 
can defile his own soul and the souls of others. That God hates sin may be seen 
in the searching and binding character of His law. Human lawgivers make laws 
which deal with man's outward life — which have to do with him as a citizen rather 
than as a man. If he abstains from certain outward actions, the law allows him to 
live unmolested. But God's law is so holy that it penetrates into the spirit, 
legislates concerning thoughts and feelings, passes sentence upon hidden motives 
as well as upon visible actions. The " exceeding broadness " (Psa. cxix. 96) 
of the law reveals the Lawgiver's hatred to sin, and His consequent moral purity. 
And God's hatred to sin, and, therefore, His holiness is seen in in the extent of 
the sacrifice He has made to put away sin. A human ruler's abhorrence of any 
evil law or custom may be estimated by the efforts he makes to abolish it ; by 
the self-sacrifice he is willing to undergo to rid his countiy of the curse. In 
nothing is the absolute holiness of God seen so plainly as in the fact that He 
''gave His only-begotten Son " to "put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself" 
(Ueb. ix. 26). Those who sing the song of the Lamb slain glorify the name of 
the Lord for His holiness (Rev. xv. 3, 4). And the contemplation of His work of 
redemption gives His saints on earth the most assuring proof of that holiness 
"at the remembrance" of which they join the first singer of this song in 
"giving thanks" (Psa. xxx. 4). 

m. That immutability is a neoessarv consequenoe of Ood's absolute nurity. 

" Neither is there any rock like our God." The unchangeableness of any human 
bemg depends upon bis goodness and upon the length of time he has been good. 
He will be unchangeable in his feelings and actions in proportion to his moral 
purity, and the longer he has lived a holy life the more fixed and rock-like 
^ be his character. If a man has pursued a line of righteous conduct for 
lalf*a-century — if in all that time ne has been a man of unblemished 
integrity — everyone will feel that he is less likely to change now than 
he was fifty years ago. Every year that has passed over his head — every 
step that he has taken in the path of uprightness — ^has added something 
to the immutability of his character. God has ever been perfectly holy 
--holiness is His most important attribute — the one which forms the most 
weighty theme of the adoration of those of His creatures who are 
^Meat to Him in moral character (Isa. vi. 3). And because He is so holy 
He mnst be unchangeable in His character. His everlasting holiness is a 
S^^tee that He will always be the same in thought, and word, and deed ; 
*hile He remains the Holy One of Eternity, He must continue to be the un- 
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changeable God (Mai. iii. 6). And that God is thus unchangeable may well 
furnish men with a theme of song. It is an instinct of humanity to reach oat 
after something less changeable than themselves — ^to endeavour to lay hold of 
some object to which, as to a rock, they may anchor for rest and security. All 
the efforts of men to secure for themselves permanent positions in the world— 
to ensure to themselves and to their families a source of livelihood which will 
not fail them — are indications of their desire for a rock of some kind upon which 
they may rest. That upon which they place their dependence may be a very 
unworthy object of trust for an immortal spirit, yet men will make a rock of 
any object rather than have none. But those who, like Hannah, know the 
holy and unchangeable God, make Him, and Him only, the object of their entire 
trust — the Rock of their souls. They know from joyful experience that in all 
their need He has been, and ever will be, " a strength to the poor, a strength to 
the needy in his distress, a refuge from the storm, a shadow from the heat, when 
the blast of the terrible ones is as a storm against the wall" (Isa. xxv. 4). 

IV. God is likewise to be rejoiced in as a Ood of knowledge. ''The 
Lord is a God of knowledge," etc. 1. He knows Himself, This is 
more than any human creature can assert concerning his own identity. 
The anatomist who can describe every bone and vein and nerve in the 
human body is looked upon as a man of knowledge, but when he has done 
this there are many mysteries connected even with the body that are utterly 
beyond his grasp — he stands before them in absolute ignorance. The student 
of man's mind is considered to be a man of knowledge if he can say something 
instructive concerning the world of thought and feeling within man — if he can 
analyse the operations of the mind and classify the mental faculties and throw 
some light upon the relations of body and soul. Yet when he has said all, how 
little has he said which can unfold to us the mystery of our own existence — ^how 
little does the wisest man know concerning himself. But God has a perfect 
knowledge of His own nature, He never returns from any reflection upon Himself 
with any mist of ignorance resting upon Him — He comprehends the whole length 
and breadth and depth and height of His own Infinite Being. 2. He has a 
perfect knowledge of His own actions. " By Him actions are weighed " — ^not 
only the acts of men but His own. Man cannot pretend to any perfect judgment 
of his own actions. He knows not the real value of his own deeds — ^he does not 
know whither they will tend — he can only come to an approximate estimate of his own 
motives. ButGod can perfectly weigh Hisacts — He knowsexactly whatwill be their 
effect — He has a perfect knowledgeof the motives which prompt them. 3. Having 
this perfect knowledge of Himself and of all that He does, the Divine Being 
must know man in all the mystery of his complicated being, and must be abte 
perfectly to estimate the worth of every human action. The greater includes 
the less. He who made man must comprehend the nature of his existence ; He 
knows what constitutes life ; He comprehends how mind acts upon matter, and 
sees the subtle link which unites soul and body. And in the matter of human 
actions. He " w a discerner of the thoughts and intents of ths heart, and all 
things are naked and opened in the eyes of Him with whom we have to do *' 
(Heb. iv. 12-13). The motives that prompt human deeds, the influence that 
those deeds will have upon future ages, the nature of the human will which is 
behind every human deed are all to Him as an open book. 4. 7 he proper con- 
dition of heart in the presence of such a God is humility. " Talk no more so 
exceeding proudly; let not arrogancv come out of your mouth." Limited 
knowledge on anv subject sliould make men humble in the presence of those 
who are better informed. It ill becomes such to assume to dictate to and instruct 
those who are far more competent to speak upon the matter. How much more 
should man's limited knowledge of himself and of his Creator — of his own 
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actions, and of the actions of the All- Wise and All-knowing God — cause him, 
like Job, to " lay his hand upon his mouth " (Job xL 4). Unable as he is rightly 
to weigh even his own actions, how can he dare to constitute himself a judge in 
what seems to him dark in the mysteries of the Divine dealings. The only 
condition of heart proper to finite creatures is that of Him "who is of a contrite 
spirit," and who " trembles " at the Divine Word fisa. Ixvi. 2). Our own 
ignorance and our conviction of God's infinite knowleage should lead us to put 
unreserved £uth in His declarations, and jrield uncompromising obedience to 
His commands. We make the knowledge of a fellow-man a ground of confidence, 
and we show our confidence by obeying their word. Our narrow outlook around 
ns and beyond us makes si^et^ to oe found only in listening to the words of 
"the God of Knowledge," in striving to confoma our lives to His revealed will, 
and leaving the res^t with confident trust in His hands. 

y. This holy immutable God of Knowledge is the author of those inversions 
of the ordinary course of nature which often occur in a manner totally 

unforeseen and unexpected. " The bows of the mighty are broken 

Hie Lord maketh poor and maketh rich He raiseth up the poor out 

of the dust," etc. The natural law of the world is that the strong will hold 

on their way against what is weak, and that thev, being in power, shall remain 

in possession. It is a foregone conclusion that the warrior wno has the greatest 

force at his command will win the victory. Men expect the race will be won by 

the swift, and the battle by the strong. But God has other forces which He 

can bring into the field, and if He is not " on the side of the great battalions " 

He will bring about such unlooked for combinations that those who have fallen 

in the struggle will stand upright, " being girded with power," and those who have 

been mighty will be overthrown, and the lame will take the prey. When the 

forces of Egypt overtook the Israelites at Pi-hahiroth, the natural conclusion of 

a looker-on would have been that nothing could prevent the slaves so lately 

made free &om being overmastered and retaken into bondage. But God, being 

on the side of the weak, brought auxiliaries into the combat such as Pharaoh had 

never dreamt of having to fight against. The water of the Red Sea was turned 

into an opposing force on behalf of the oppressed, and the army of Eg3rpt was over 

thrown by a power against which their horsemen and chariots and their mighty men 

were utterly powerless. Between Egypt and Israel there was no comparison as 

to natuwJ strength, but the Lord of nations brought supernatural reinforcements 

to the aid of the naturally weak, and thus "the bows of the mighty were broken, 

and they that stumbled were girded with strength." The woman who first 

uttered these words had long been walking through life with a heavy burden of 

liirrow weighing her to the earth : gladness and exultation seemed to be the 

portion of her persecutor, but none seemed destined for her. But the Lord who 

"bringeth low and lifteth up," brought laws into operation which entirely 

changed the colour of her existence, and from being an object of scorn she became 

most unexpectedly raised to a position of more than ordinary honour. 1. These 

unseen and unknown laws are generally brought into operation in order to punish 

tht strong for their oppression of the weak. God alone is responsible for these 

inequdities in national or individual life; and because He is so, He will take 

account of those who, being endowed with greater physical or mental advantages, 

use them to lord it over those who have not been so favoured. Haunali's sorrow 

arose from a cause entirely beyond her own control, and those who oppressed her 

because of it were guilty of a great sin against God Himself. In the exaltation 

of her despised rival, PeninntJi receives a just punishment for her wickedness ; 

from the oirth of Samuel her influence in the family must have declined, and 

Bone of her children are even mentioned in the sacred history, while that of 

Hannah's son was honoured throughout his nation during his life, and is held in 
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honour now that two thousand years have passed away. And so it is with the 
rise of one nation on the stage of history and the decline and fall of another. 
" Therefore hear now this, t^u afflicted and drunken, but not with wine : Thus 
saith thy Lord, the Lord, and thy God that pleadeth the cause of His people. 
Behold, I have taken out of thine hand the cup of trembling, even the dregs of 
the cup of my fury ; thou shalt no more drink it again : But I will put it into 
the hand of them that afflict thee ; which have said to thy soul. Bow down, that 
we may go over*' (Isa. n. 21-23). Such is the method of the Divine govern- 
ment — there is a purpose in this subversion of natural order, and that purpose 
is retribution to the strong oppressor who has trampled on the rights of the 
weak 2. God has a just right and reason so to intervene, " For the pillars of 
the earth are the Lord's, and He hath set the world upon them." He is the 
proprietor of the earth — the land upon which the oppressor dwells is His by the 
most indisputable right — that of creation. The human proprietor claims a right 
over that which he has purchased — he can eject tenants from his property who 
do not meet his just demands. How much more is it the prerogative of Him 
who called the earth into being to eject from their dominion over it 
those who disregard His just demands, and abuse the power and the position 
which He has entrusted to them ? God had a right to call Abraham from Ur 
of the Chaldees, and to give to his descendants the land of the Ganaanite. He 
had a right to sweep the inhabitants of the cities of the plain from off the face 
of His earth when they so grossly defiled their fair inheritance. He had a right 
to call Moses and David from following the sheep, and set them in high places, 
to fulfil His eternal purposes. He had a right to take Nebuchadnezzar from his 
throne, and make his dwelling with the beasts of the field, until he knew '* that 
the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever He 
will," and until he acknowledged that all '' His ways are judgment, and those 
who walk in pride He is able to abase " (Dan. iv. 25-37). " The earth is the 
Lord*s," and ''th^ that dwell therein" (Ps. xxiv. 1), and He, by right of pro- 
prietorship, puts in an absolute claim to dispose of that which belongs to Him ad 
He sees best. 

YI. God also bestows and takes away human life. " He bringeth down to the 
grave, and bringeth up." 1. He alone can give life. There are many things 
in which man can imitate God. He can imitate God's benevolence by bestowing 
upon his fellow creatures gifts which will sustain and embellish their existence. 
He can be, to some extent, an imitator of God's character (Ephes. v. 1). But 
he can in no way imitate Him as the Giver of life. In that the Creator stands 
absolutely alone in the universe — this is His sole prerogative. Human life is 
continued in the world by the instrumentality of man, but human parents are but 
instruments. In this respect there can be no likeness between man and God. 
God is the only Being who has " life in Himself" (John v. 26). His is the only 
independent life, the highest archangel— he who is permitted to draw the 
nearest to the inaccessible light wherein dwells the Divine Majesty — is 
as much dependent for existence upon the only source of life as the 
tiniest insect that crawls beneath our feet. He was not until God called 
him into existence, and that existence is sustained only by Him who 
gave it at the first. Of One alone can it be said that He " hath 
immortality" (1 Tim. vi. 16), because all others receive it as a gift from Him. 
2. He only has the power and the right to take life. He who gave has a right 
to take, and He only does take it. For whatever may be the second cause 
coming between, it is by Divine appointment that men die. Coming to the 
grave is not a debt of nature, but a Divine appointment. Nature is inexorable 
in exacting her debts — she works always by laws which she cannot set aside. 
She is strong enough to kill, but not strong enough to make an exception to the 
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rule— she cannot go out of her destined course to serve the highest purpose — to 
&rour the most holy character. But there have been exceptions to tne universal 
law of death — exceptions which have been made by Him who is the Lord of 
Nature, and who can set aside her claims — can leave her debt unpaid when He 
sees fit. Nature did not make the law, because she has no power to make 
exceptions to the rule. It is God alone who " bringeth to the grave." Death 
is not a chance which happens unto us. The arrow that entered between the 
joints of Ahab's armour came from a bow "drawn at a venture/' but the arrow 
winged its way by Divine appointment. And so it is with all death's arrows, 
not one but bits the mark to which God has destined it. But it must be 
remembered that the anpointment of death was not part of God's original plan 
in relation to men. Altnouffh it is now " appointed unto men once to die " (Heb. 
ix. 27), it was not so from the beginning. God's purpose concerning man at the 
first was to ^ve life, and not to take it away ; to bestow upon His creature an 
nndying existence, a perfect and unending life of body as well as of soul. 
It is man's disobedience alone which has brought about the Divine appointment 
of death. '' Going to the grave" is not the outcome of God's original purpose 
concerning man, but an appointed penalty for man's transgression. Death 
being thus a Divine appointment, d3ring should be regarded as a duty to be 
cheerfully discharged. Men face death bravely and cheerfully when they feel 
that their country or their earthly ruler has appointed them to it. The good 
man should learn from such examples to die as a duty of Divine appointment. 
A Christian ouffht to die cheerfully, seeing he dies bv the conmiand of the 
Lord of life. This thought ought to reconcile him to the inevitable, and help 
him to meet the last eneiny without dismav. In proportion as a fellow-creature 
is good, we trust him with our life — with interests that are dearer to us than 
life. In proi>ortion as he is wise as well as good — especially if he is powerful in 
addition to his wisdom and his goodness — our confidence in him is increased, 
oar feeling of security in his hands is strengthened. The claim of the Eternal 
and Infinite God to kill and to make alive rests not only upon His power, but 
upon His character. He is not only the Author of life, but He is the King who 
cannot wrong any of his subjects, the Judge of all the earth who must, 
fbm the necessity of his nature, do right at all times to all His creatures. 
If God kills, it is not only because He takes what is His own, but because 
He is doing what is the best thing to be done, and in the best manner. 
3. The resurrection from the dead depends upon the Giver of life. He not only 
"bringetii down to the grave," but He "bringeth up." (a) This we might 
have regarded as probable if we had no revelation upon the subject. We 
might have concluded that He who at first " breathed into man the breath of 
life," and thus made him a " living soul," could at His pleasure reanimate the 
dust and bring life a^^in out of death. If God could give life where there was 
no life, is it not highly probable that He can give it again where it has once 
existed ? (6) That He has done so is a matter of history. We have it upon 
reliable authority that He has restored dead men to life — ^that He has 
reanimated the lifeless clay, (c) That He must do this for all mankind is 
certain. Those who make promises ought to perform them if they are able to 
do 80. If a man promises to redeem a pledged garment of his poorer brother, 
^ is able to fulfil his promise, ought he not to do it, knowing as he does that 
bis needy brother is expecting anxiously the promised raiment to cover his 
><:antily clothed body ? The raiment of God's children is held in pledge by 
death — He holds the garment until the time of the " redemption of the body 
fRom. viii. 23). God has promised to redeem that raiment, and He holds 
Himself bound to fulfil His promise, and we hold him bound also. Christ has 
given His word to bring from the grave both the iust and the unjust — " The 
Wr is coming when all that are in the graves shall hear Itis voice, and shall 
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come fiyrth ; th^y that have done good unto the resurrection of life, and they 
that have done evil unto the resurrection of damnation " (John y. 28, 29). The 
vision of the seer has pictured for us that great redemption day — that day of 
" bringing up from the grave " of the human race (Rev. xx. 12, 13). 

VII. In all the acts of His providence, in aU the unlooked-for changes which 
He brings to pass, Ood has a special oversight of His own children. " He shall 
keep the feet of His saints" 1. The character of the persons whose feet an 
kept — "Saints" Sainthood implies a soul transition. A man that is known 
to have been born poor and is found in after life to be living in wealth is known 
to have experiencea a great transition in his outward circumstances. By what 
means or at what time in his life this change took place may not be revealed, but 
that it has taken place is a certainty. So with a saint. Such a man is in a 
condition to which he was not born. Sainthood is " not of blood, nor of the will 
of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God" (John i. 13). Therefore every 
human saint has been the subject of a soul-change. He may have been suddenly- 
raised from a state of spiritual poverty to wealth, or he may have acquired bis 
riches by degrees — increasing little by little in his knowledge of God and in 
confidence in His character. 2. The change has taken place ^ the consent of his 
will. Change of will brings about a change of position. If a child who hated 
his lessons can be made willing to learn, his position in relation to knowledge is 
at once changed. A sinner passes into a saint by becoming willing to learn of 
the Holy One how to become holy. Willingness is the bridge by which the 
sinner passes from a state of opposition to God into a state of reconciliation to 
Him, and being thus reconciled to God is to be brought into that fellowship with 
Him which constitutes sainthood. The entire process of the transition is 
described by the Apostle in 1 John i. 5-9. Fellowship with (Jod based upon a know- 
ledgeof His character makesaman a saint, but before this knowledgecan beattained 
there must be a willingness to learn. 3. The saint needs a keeper for his feet 
The child who has but just learned to walk needs a steady and strong hand to guide 
his steps. The person who "keeps his feet " must possess a wisdom and strength 
superior to that of the child's. God is a guide and an upholder of the steps of His 
saints. He alone is " able to keep them from falling" (Jude 24). They cannot 
see the dangers in the distance coming to meet them, or even those which are now 
about their path. Hence their need of an eye that can discern them, and a 
hand that can deliver from them, a " God of knowledge," who is perfectly acquainted 
with every danger to which they can be exposed, and a God of such absolute 
power as to be able to deliver them. And His word of promise to each one is, 
" Fear thou not, for I am with thee. Be not dismayed, for I am thy God; IwiU 
strengthen thee; yea, 1 will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of my righteousness (Isa. xli. 10). Their weakness and their ignorance are 
both elements of danger, and both are fully met by their AUwiseand Omnipotent 
Keeper. The other part of the verse implies that they are surrounded by 
enemies, both seen and unseen, who do not fail to watch for their halting, and 
lose no opportunity they can lay hold of to trip them up; but "the wickea shall 
be silent in darkness, and by strength shall no man prevail" against the saints of 
God. They may, and often do, prevail against a saint's earthly possessions, and 
even against his life. Jezebel by strength did "prevail" against Naboth's 
vineyard, against his life. For the time she was paramount against a good man. 
Herodias did likewise prevail against the liberty and life of John the Baptist, 
and her strength was strong enough to silence the voice that had been lifted up 
against her crimes. And in many like cases the wicked have prevailed against 
the earthly prosperity and life of the saints of God hj His permissive providence. 
But notwithstanding this permissive clause in the Divine code — notwitiistanding 
the licence that God thus gives to the enemies of His saints — there is no relaxing oi 
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His hold, either of the saint or the sinner. The feet of the saint are still upheld, and 
when thej pass through the waters and the fire of temptation and persecution they 
" duM not be burned, neither shall the flame kindle upon them (Isa. xliii. 2), their 
character and all their real interests shiUl come through the trial without loss or 
injnry. 4. The keeping of the saints* feet arise from God*s special inheritance 
in them. They are " His saints." The mother watches her child's feet because 
the diild is her own. She may have a general interest in all children, but the 
feet of her own child are the objects of her most watchful love. If she is a 
godly mother, she not only keeps the feet of her child's body, but she cares 
nnceasingly for the feet of the moral nature. She lays herself out to guide and 
to guard the spiritual as well as the natural life. All who are saints are God's 
purchased possession, and His special relation to them, and theirs to Him, makes 
sure an nnceasinj? care on His part for all their real interests. 

Vni. The inference to be drawn from a contemplation of Ood*8 character 
and goTemment is, that contention against Him is vain. 1. He can overcome 
His adversaries by His physical omnipotence. " Out of heaven He shall thunder 
ujpon them." God's manifestations of power in the material world are sometimes 
of such a nature as to make men feel their utter powerlessness in His hands. 
\Yhen the seaman finds that all his efforts to guide his vessel are as useless as 
the dashing of the sea-spray against the rock, he becomes conscious of a power 
winch is far beyond that of numan ddll and science. When the lightnings 
flash through the heavens and the thunder shakes the earth, we feel most 
deeply how passive we are in the hands of the Almighty Being, who can thus 
hold back and roll up the clouds of heaven. At such times we not only know 
how useless it is to contend with God, but we are made to feel it ; we are 
conscious that to contend with One who has such powerful physical forces 
at His beck is as vain as it is wicked. The voice of God's thunder 
made even the heart of the hardened Pharaoh to quake and to acknow- 
ledge himself defeated (Exod. ix. 27, 28), and all God's mighty mani- 
festations in the natural world should lead His creatures to humble 
tiiemselves before Him. 2 He can confound them by His superior wisdom 
and goodness. *' The Lord shall judge the ends of the earth." The opponent 
in military warfare who can use the movements of his adversaiy to work his 
defeat and can carry the battle into his very camp and overthrow hun on his own 
groand, is not one whom an enemy cares to meet Neither is the opponent in 
argument to be despised who can turn a man's own reasonings aeainst him and 
confound him by his own words. God has done this with His adversaries over 
aad over again. He has made the plans of the wicked instrumental in carrying 
out His own purposes and in workirq^ out their own destruction. Men ought by 
this time to nave learned how useless it is to contend with One who '* taketh the 
vnse in their oum crqfiiness:'* so that ** the counsel of the froward is carried 
kiodlong*' (Job v. 13). The imperfect knowledge of a human judjge may 
enaUe men successfully to contend against him. The fact that he is ignorant 
of many things that he ought to know may defeat the ends of justice, and lead 
him to an erroneous decision. But God is a perfect judge — His decisions are 
always perfectly just and equitable, because he lacks neither the perfect 
knowledge nor the perfect righteoiisness, out of which must come a perfect ruler. 
When the final judgment comes — ^when theSon of man shall " sit upon the throne 
of His £^ory, and before Him shall be gathered all nations " (Matt. xxv. 31, 32), 
all men will feel that it is utterly useless to seek to evade His searching scrutiny 
T^liat His holiness and His omniscience make certain the overthrow of all that 
is opposed to Him. " The Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to 
^^ncuie judgment upon all, and to convince all thcU are ungodly among them oj 
4fi their ungodly deeds which they have ungodly committed, and qfall their hard 
V^eehes wk%ek ungodly sinners have spoken against Him'* (Jude 14, 15). 
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IX. The end of confonnding the wicked and the end of all Ood's dealings with 
men is the establishment of a kingdom of righteousness. '' He shall give 
strength unto His King, and exalt the horn of His Anointed." In nature all 
change tends to the development of perfection. The blade and the green ear are 
but stepping-stones to the nilly ripened grain. The bud unfolds into the perfect 
flower, tne flower is followed by the fruit. So is it in God's kingdom. All 
the overtumings and changes, all the judgments upon the ungodly, are but 
steppinc-stones to the establishment of the kingdom of righteousness. All the 
kings who have ever sat upon the thrones of the world have been preparing the 
way for the rule of " His King," who is one day to rule all the nations, booking 
away into the future under the influence of the Spirit of Grod, Hannah foretells 
the advent of a king who should reign in righteousness, and anticipates the 
Psalmist King of Israel when he sang of Him who should '* judge the poor of 
the people " and " save the children of the needy, and break in pieces the 
oppressor;" who shall " have dominion also from sea and to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth ; " whose " name shall endure for ever, and be 
continued as long as the sun;" and whom ''all nations shall call blessed." 
(Psalms Ixxvi.) To the undisputed reign of this King all the present dealings of 
God with men and nations are tending. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 1. The repetition of "in the 
Lord" emphasises the fact that the 
jovous frame of mind and lofty con- 
sciousness of power has its root in the 
Lord, and presupposes the most inti- 
mate communion with the living God. 
The mouth ''opened wide over mine 
enemies " intimates that the joy and 
courage that filled her soul had found 
utterance. — Lange's Commentary. 

Hannah* s song of praise compared 
with her former prayer, 1. She was 
then in " bitterness of soul " (i. 10) ; 
now her "heart rejoicetL" 2. Then 
she was " humiliated " (i. 5, 8, 11) ; 
now she is "exalted." 3. Then her 
adversary " provoked her '[ (i. 6); now 
her " mouth is opened wide over her 
enemies." 4. Then she "poured out 
her soul before the Lord " j^i. 15) ; now 
she " rejoices in His salvation." Often 
we remember to pray, and then forget 
to praise. — Translator of Lange*s 
Commentary. 

There is not one petition in all this 
holy hymn, but thanksgiving is a prin- 
cipal part of prayer; it is also an 
artificial begging. — Trapp. . 

How has Hannah's glory been ex- 
alted? "In the Lord," saith she. 
The elevation is no more dangerous, 
for it has a solid foundation, a root 
34 



that cannot be shaken. The gloiy 
that comes from men is accompanied 
by the feebleness of those who give it, 
so that it is easily overthrown, but it 
is not so with the glory which comes 
from God. It is the glory of which 
the prophet speaks (Isa. xl. 6, 7, 8). 
Hannah is a remarkable example of 
this truth. Kings, generaJs, great men, 
are forgotten, notwithstanding all their 
eflForts to ma^e their names immortal, 
notwithstanding the magnificent tombs 
that they build, the statues that they 
erect, the monuments they leave as 
tokens of their success, their very 
names are forgotten. But Hannah is 
celebrated to-day throughout all the 
world, her glory is celebrated wherever 

the sun sheds its light For, 

when God glorifies anyone, death 
comes in vain, time passes on in vain, 
the glory of the mortal survives, and 
its flowers are kept unfading : nothing 
can throw a shadow upon that bright- 
ness.— Chrysostom. 

Ver. 2. God manifests Himself as 
holy in the government of the kingdom 
of His grace by His guidance of the 
righteous to salvation. — EeiL 

Two characteristics qf the life of 
God's children in their relation to the 
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living God: 1. The humble rev^^it^ 
before Him, in view of His holiness. 
2. The heartiest confidence in Him, 
in yiew of His unchangeable fait^uU 
nes8. — Lance's Commentary. 

Holiness is a chief and super-eminent 
perfection of God, that wherein the 
Divine excellence doth chiefly consist. 
Therefore it is the most frequent epi- 
thet given to His name in Scripture. 
We never read miakty name or wise 
name, but frequently holy nams. The 
holiDess of God is His gUnry and beauty. 
Therefore He is said to be "glorious m 
holiness." He is mighty in power, and 
rich in grace, and glorious in holiness. 
—Wisheart, 

Ver. 3. The manner of God's weigh- 
ing actions. 1. With perfect know- 
ledge. 2. With absolute rectitude 
(Ver. 2). 3. With immutable justice 
(Ver. 2). — Langes Commentary. 

The weighed or righteous acts of 
God (see Eeil's rendering in Critical 
Notes) are described in vers. 4-8 in 
great and general traits, as displayed 
in the government of His kingdom, 
through the marvellous changes which 
occur in the circumstances connected 
with the lives of the righteous and the 
wicked. — KeU. 

I. The perfection of Ood's know- 
ledge. 1. It is present and actual; 
His eye is always open, and everything 
is in the view of it. The knowledge of 
the creature is more power than act ; it 
is not much that we are capable of 
knowing, but there is very little that we 
actually know, and 'tis but one thing 
that we can fix our thoughts upon at 
once. But the knowledge of God is 
an actual and steady comprehension of 
things, all objects are at once in the 
view of the Divine understanding. 
2. It is intimate and thorough. Our 
knowledge glides upon the superficies 
of things ; we do not know things in 
their realities, but as they appear and 
^ represented to us in all their masks 
and disguises : but God knows things 
throughout, all that can be known of 
them. 3. It is clear and distinct. We 
are often deceived with the near like- 
ness and resemblance of things, and 



mistake one thing for another; our 
knowledge is but a twilight, we see 
things many times together and in a 
heap, and do but know them in gross. 
But those things which are of the least 
consideration, and have the greatest 
likeness to one another, the very hairs 
qf your head, are severally and dis- 
tinctly known to Gh)d. 4. It is certain 
and infallible. Everything almost im- 
poses upon our understandings, and 
tinctures our minds ; our temper and 
complexion, our education and pre- 

i'udice, our interest and advantage, our 
mmours and distempers, these all mis- 
represent things and betray us into 
error : but the Divine understanding 
is a clear, fixed, constant, and undis- 
turbed light, a pure mirror that receives 
no stain from affection, or interest, or 
any such thing. 5. It is easy and 
without difficulty. We must dig deep 
for knowledge and take a great deal 
of pains to know a little ; we strive to 
comprehend some things, but thev are 
so vast that we cannot ; other things 
are at such a distance, that our under- 
standing is too weak to discern them ; 
others so little, so small and nice, 
that our understanding cannot lay 
hold of them ; but God s understand- 
ing being infinite, it is a vast compre- 
hension of all things without difficulty 
or pain. II. Ood's knowledge of the 
heart teaches — 1. The folly of hypo- 
cris3^ If we deal with men this is not 
a very wise way, for there is danger of 
discovery even from them, therefore 
the best way for a man to seem to be 
anything is really to be what he would 
appear ; but having to deal with God, 
to whom all our dis^ises are apparent, 
'tis a madness to hide our iniquity in 
our bosoms. 2. Charge yourselves with 
inward purity and holiness, because of 
the pure eyes which behold the most 
secret motions of your souls. Fear 
and shame from men lay a great 
restraint upon our outward actions, but 
what a strange freedom do we take 
within our own breasts ! This is an 
argument of the secret atheism that 
lies at the bottom of our hearts. 
3. This is a matter of encouragement 
to us in many cases—" When my 
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heart is overwhelmed within me, then 
Thou knowest my path " (Ps. cxliii. 3) 
— in cases of difficulty which depend 
upon the hearts of other men, which, 
though we do not know, yet God knows 
them. But especially is this a matter 
of comfort to us when we suffer by the 
calumnies and reproaches of men, when 
the world chargeth us with crimes, 
then to be able to appeal to the 
Searcher of hearts. 4. This renders 
all deep and profound policies of the 
wicked a vain thing. God sees those 
cobwebs which they are spinning, and 
can blow them away at a breath. 5. If 
God only knows the hearts of men, 
then what art thou, man, that judgest 
another's heart ? Will thou assume to 
thyself the prerogative of God? — 
TiUotson, 

Vers. 4, 5. Every power which will 
be something in itself is destroyed by the 
Lord ; every weakness, which despairs 
of itself, is transformed into power. — 
Von Gerlach. 

Vers. 4-8. The unity amid change 
of the opposite ways which the pious 
and the ungodly must go. 1. One 
starting point, the Lord's inscrutable 
will, which determines them. 2. One 
hand, the Almighty hand of the Lord 
which leads them. 3. One goal at 
which they end, humble submission 
under that hand. The wonderful 
guidance oj the children of men in 
quite opposite wave. 1. The opposite 
direction in whicn they go, (a) from 
the height to the depth, (b) from the 
depth to the height. 2. The opposite 
design which the Lord has therein with 
men, (a) to lead them from the heights 
of pride and haughty self-complacency 
to humble submission under His un- 
limited power, (b) to exalt them from 
the depths of humble self-renunciation 
to a blessed life in the enjoyment of 
His free grace. 3. The opposite ^, 
according as men cause the divine 
design to be fulfilled or defeated in 
them : (a) everlasting destruction with- 
out God, (b) everlasting salvation and 
life in, and with God.— ian^^'^ Com- 
mentary. 
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Vers. 3-10. The contrasts which the 
change in the relations of human life 
presents to us in the light of Divine 
truth. 1. God's holiness and man's 
2. God's almightiness and man's 



sin. 



powerlessness. 3. God's gracious desigfi 
and man's destruction. — Lange's Com- 
mentary. 

Ver. 5. The view held by some, that 
in Hannah's barrenness and subsequent 
fruitfulness there is a mystical or 
typical meaning, deserves consideration. 
Hannah is said to be the type of the 
Christian Church, at first barren and 
reviled, afterwards fruitful and re- 
joicing. As to such typical character 
we must be guided, not by outward 
resemblances, hut by fixed principles 
of Biblical interpretation. Tnese facts 
may guide us to a decision — 1. God's 
relation to His people is set forth under 
the figure of marriage (Isa. liv., Jer. 
iii., Hosea i. — iii.) 2. Isaiah (liv. 1) 
describes God's spiritual people as 
barren, yet with the promise of many 
children. 3. Paul (Gal. iv. 27) quotes 
this passage of Isaiah, refers it to the 
Church of Christ as distinguished from 
the Jewish dispensation, and declares 
that this antithesis is given in Sarah 
and Ha^r. . . . What he declares 
is that Sarah is the mother of the child 
of promise, while Hagar's child is the 
product of natural fruitfulness. . . . 
Throughout his argument it is the 
spiritual element of promise and faith 
on which Sarah's typical position is 
based. Only, therefore, where we can 
show such spiritual element are we 
justified in supposing atypical charac- 
ter. There must be involved the truth 
that the origination and maintenance 
of God's people depend on His promise, 
and not on human strength. This is 
not necessarily involved in the histor}' 
of every barren woman who becomes 
fruitful. . . . Hannah seems to be 
simply a pious mother, whose prayer 
for a sou, contrary to human proba- 
bilities, is granted. — Translator oJ 
Lange's Commentary. 

Ver. 6. He layeth men for dead, and 
then reviveth them, as 2 Cor. i 9, 10. 
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That great apostle was ''in death's 
often ; " and those ancient confessors 
cry out, " for Thy sake are we killed all 
the day long " (Rom. viii. 36). — Trapp, 

Hannah asserts that supreme sove- 
reignty of God, of which the boasting, 
arrogant spirit, whether found in 
PeniDnah's pride of fecundity, or in 
Sennacherib s pride of conquest, or in 
Nebuchadnezzar's pride of empire, or in 
Antichrist's pride of rebellion, is a 
blasphemous denial. — Biblical Com- 
mentary. 

The word sheol signifieth — (1) The 
grave, the place of dead bodies ; (2) by 
a metaphor, a state of adversity in this 
world ; (3) the forlorn estate of those 
who are deprived of God's favour and 
inward comfort, whether for a time 
and when they are utterly cast oflF. — 
WiUeU 

The Lord bringeth down to the grave 
by the terror which He awakens in the 
soul of justly merited punishment, and ' 
He bringeth up by humble faith that 
He grants in His infinite mercy and in 
the merits of the blood of His Son. — 
Deiku^y, 

Ver. 8. These words contain the 
reason of all that precedes in the five 
foregoing verses : for the very earth 
being founded, upheld, and supported 
by the Lord, no wonder that all the 
inhabiters of it are in His power, to 
di<;po8e of them as He thinl^ good. — 
Patrick. 

The plans of the Most High are very 
different from men's expectations. In 
order to execute them He rejects the 
great. While He allowed kings upon 
the throne to ignore His greatest 
miracle. He drew trom the dust twelve 
disciples, and made them the masters 
of the nations, the judges of the world, 
the instruments of the greatest event 
which has ever taken place, the pillars 
of His Church, and partakers of His 
eternal empire. And He takes from 
the obscurity of a peasant's home a 
poor, unknown girl, and makes her the 
mother of the Highest. — Duguet. 

Ver. 9. This is a lower love and 
courtesy than to keep their hands 



(John xiii. 5, 6). He keepeth them 
trom utter prolap«ion, from devoratory 
evils, as Tertullian saith, so as that 
either they fall not at all — stumble 
they may, but they get ground by their 
stumbling— or if they fall, they shall 
arise ; for the Lord putteth under His 
hand (Fsa. xxxvii. 24). There is still 
a supporting grace, below which they 

cannot possibly fall Augustine, 

striving against his headstrong corrup- 
tions in his own strength, heard a voice 
saving, " Thou would'st stand by thy- 
self, and therefore fallest." — Trapp. 

As Jehovah, the God of Israel, the 
Holy One governs the world with His 
almighty power, the righteous have 
nothing to fear. But the wicked will 
perish in darkness — t. «., in adversity, 
when God withdraws the light of His 
grace, so that they fall into distre&s 
and calamity. For no man can be 
strong through his own power so as to 
meet the storms of life, — Keil. 

God keeps the feet of His people. 
1. By the prevention of sinful and evil 
occasions, so in that He does not so 
easily suffer them to come within the 
compass of ^ruin and spiritual destruc- 
tion. 2. By fortifying and strengthen- 
ing the heart and mind against closing 
with t/iem, so that tiiough occasions 
be administered, yet they shall have 
no power or efiftcacy upon them. He 
does this both by the grace otfearsmd 
by the grace of faith, God, by stirring 
up in His servants a holy tenderness 
and jealousy over themselves, does by 
this means very much scare them, who, 
by fearing lest they should sin, do 
come to avoid sinning itself. And 
faith is another supporter likewise. It 
lays hold upon all the promises of 
assistance and strengthening which 
God has made to His servants, such 
as this now here in the text, therefore 
it is said, " We are kept by the power 
of God through faith unto salvation " 
(1 Pet. i. 5). By the power of God as 
the principal. And by faith as the 
instrumental. We may likewise take 
the words in reference to temporal 
things. 1. God will bless His saints 
in their ways, not only for the pre- 
serving of their souls from sin, but the 
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preserving of their bodies from destruc- 
tion. He mat will keep the /««^ certainly 
wUl not be wanting to the breast and 
head. He namesthefeet, that from them 
we might rise higher to all the rest. 2. 
He will bless them in regard to their 
works. There is a blessing npon a 
righteous hand whatsoever it be that 
he undertakes. As a blessing of pro- 
tection upon his person, so a blessing 
of success upon his labour and constant 

employment As there is a 

difference between the wicked and the 
godly, in regard of their disposition, 
so is" there likewise in regard of their 
condition, 1. It is a state of dark- 
ness, (a). In the ignorance of their 
minds, (b). In the inordinancy of 
their affections — malice shades the 
mind, and so any other unruly passion, 
(c). In the practice of all other sins 
whatsoever, forasmuch as they seek 
the dark for the commission of them. 
(d). In that spiritual blindness to 
which they are delivered and given up. 
This is the darkness of the way, there 
is also the darkness of the md — the 
darkness of death, which is common to 
all, and the darkness of judgment 2. 
It is a state of silence, (a). Grief, horror, 
and perplexity shall seize upon them. 
Silence is an attendant upon grief and 
astonishment in their extremities. 
(b). It is a note of conviction, they 
shall have nothing to say for them- 
selves, (c). It is a note of abode and 
continuance. It does denote the im- 
movableness and irrecoverableness of 
their miserable condition. — Morton, 

The title, saints, is of all naines the 
most honourable. It literally signifies 
the holy ones. It associates the servant 
of God with his Maker, '' whose name is 
holy," with his Redeemer, " the Holy 
One of Israel," and with " the Holy 
Ghost," not to mention those holy ones 
who veil their faces before His throne. 
— Jowett, 

Ver. 10. Here Hannah casts a pro- 
phetic glance at the consummation of 
the kingdom of God. As certainly as 
the Loi^ God keeps the righteous at 
fJl times, and casts down tne wicked, 
80 certainly will He judge the whole 
38 



world, to hurl down all His foes and 
perfect His kingdom which He has 
founded in Israel. And as every king- 
dom culminates in its throne, or in the 
full might and government of a kinp^, 
so the kingdom of God can only attain 
its full perfection in the king whom 
the Lord will give to His people and 
endow with His mifrht. The Anointed 
of the Lord, of whom Hannah pro- 
phesies in the spirit, is not one single 
king of Israel, cither David or Christ, 
but an ideal king, though not a mere 
personification of the throne about to 
be established, but the actual king 
whom Israel received in David and hS 
race, which culminated in the Messiah. 
The exaltation of the horn of the 
Anointed of Jehovah commenced with 
the victorious and splendid expansion 
of the power of David, was repeated 
with every victory over the enemies of 
,God and His kingdom gained by the 
successive kings of David's house, goes 
on in the advancing spread of the king- 
dom of Christ, and will eventually 
attain to its eternal consummation in 
the judgment of the last day, through 
which all the enemies of Christ will be 
made His footstool. — Keil, 

Hannah's devout acknowledgment 
that (rod only is the Rock, and tnat it 
is the solo prerogative of (rod to raise 
up princes and to give them strength, 
stands in striking contrast to the people 
of Israel, who impatiently asked for a 
king to judge them like the nations, 
and to go out before them, and to 
^ght their battles (chap. viii. 5-20), 
instead of waiting patiently God's time, 
and instead of rejoicing in their privi- 
lege in not being like tne nations, but 
in being the special people of God, 
and instead of relying upon His Al- 
mighty arm to save them from their 
enemies. She is the first who addresses 
God as the "Lord of Hosts" (see 
chap. i. 11), a title which emphatically 
declares the sovereignty of the Unseen 
Ruler of the world ; and in this also, 
by her faith in Him, she stands in 
contrast with the faithless impatience 
of the people of Israel who asked 
Samuel to make them a visible head. 
The king of whom Hannah prophesies 
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is ** Bis king/' a king by whom the 
Lord shall judge the ends of the earth, 
not the king craved by the people on 
mere worldly considerabions, but the 
King to be appointed by God, in His 
own time, and a figure of Christ of 
whom Jehovah speaks by David (Psa. 
jL 6; Ixxii. 1) to whom all judgment 
is given, and who will put all enemies 
under His feet (John v. 22-27 ; 1 Cor. 
XV. 25-28),— Wordsworth. 

The judgment of God's primitive 
justice. 1. Whom it threatens—the 
ungodly, " adversaries." 2. How God 
makes it approach with warning signs, 
"out of heaven shall He thunder." 
3. How it discharges itself against all 
the world that is opposed to God. 
" The Lord shall judge the ends of the 
earth." 4. How it promotes the per- 
fecting of His kingdom. *' He shall 
give strength unto His king." — Lange's 
Commentary. 

Vers. 1-10. The Magnificat of 
Hannah is an evangelicfd song, chanted 
by the spirit of prophecy under the 
Levitical Law. It is a prelude and 
overture to the Gospel. It is a con- 
nection of sweet and sacred melody 
between the Magnificat of Miriam 
after the passage of the Red Sea — sym- 
bolisiug the death, burial, and resur- 
rection of Christ, — and the Magnificat 
of Mary after the annunciation of His 
birth. Let this song of Hannah be 
read in the Septuagint, and then the 
Magnificat in St. Luke's original, and 
the connection of the two wifi be more 
clearly recognised. . . . The true cha- 
racteristic of sacred poetry is that it is 
not egotistical It merges the indivi- 
dual in the nation and in the Church 
universal. It looks forward from the 
special occasion that prompts the utte- 
rance of thanksgiving, and extends and 
expands itself, with a loving power and 
boly energy, into a large and sympa- 
thetic outburst of praise to God for His 

love to all mankind in Christ 

The Magnificat of Hannah is conceived 
in this spirit. It is not only a song of 
thanksgiving, it is also a prophecy. It 
is an utterance of the Holy Ghost 
moving within her, and making her 



maternal joy on the birth of Samuel to 
overflow in outpourings of thankful- 
ness to God for those greater blessings 
in Christ, of which that birth was an 
earnest and a pledge. In this respect 
it may be compared to the Song of 
Moses (Deut. xxxii.) and the Song of 
David (2 Sam. xxii.) — Wordsworth. 

The history leaves us no room to 
doubt that the immediate occasion of 
this song was the birth of Samuel; 
y^et, if viewed in reference to this occa- 
sion alone, how comparatively trifling 
is the theme ! How strained and mag- 
niloquent the expressions ! Hannah 
speaks of her " mouth being enlarged 
over her enemies," of '' the bows of the 
mighty men being broken," of " the 
barren bearing seven," of "the full 
hiring themselves for bread," and other 
things of a like nature, — all how far 
exceeding, and we might even say cari- 
caturing the occasion, if it has respect 
merely to the fact of a woman, hitherto 
reputed barren, becoming at length the 
joyful mother of a child. Were the 
song an example of the inflated style 
not uncommon in Eastern poetry, we 
might not be greatly startled at such 
grotesque exaggerations ; but being a 

Krtion of that Word which is all g^ven 
inspiration of God, and is as silver 
tried in a furnace, we must banish from 
our mind any idea of extravagance and 
conceit. Indeed, from the whole strain 
and character of the song, it is evident 
that, though occasioned by the birth of 
Samuel, it was so far from having ex- 
clusive reference to that event, that 
the things concerning it formed one 
only of a numerous and important 
class pervading the providence of God, 
and closely connected with His highest 
purposes. In a spiritual respect it was 
a time of mournful barrenness and 
desolation in Israel: "the word of 
the Lord was precious, there was no 
open vision," and iniauity was so 
rampant as even to be lifting up its 
insolent front, and practising its foul 
abominations in the very precincts of 
the sanctuary. How natural, then, 
for Hannah, when she had got that 
child of desire and hope, which she had 
devoted from hb birth as a Nazarite to 
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the Lord's service, and feeling her soul reignty which delights to exalt a 
moved by a prophetic impulse to regard humble piety, while it pours contempt 
herself as specially raised up to be " a on the proud and rebellious. And as 
sign and a wonder " in Israel, and to every exercise of this principle is but 
do so particularly in respect to that part of a grand series which culminates 
principle in the Divine government m the dispensation of Christ, her song 
which had so strikingly developed itself runs out at the close into the sublime 
in her experience, but which was de- and glowing delineatiou of the final 
stined to receive its grandest mani- results to be achieved by it in connec- 
festation in the work and kingdom tion with His righteous administration, 
which were to be more peculiarly the This song, then, plainly consists of two 
Lord's. Hence, instead of looking ex- parts, in the one of which only — ^the 
clusively at her individual case, and concluding portion — it is properly pro- 
marking the operation of the Lord's phetical. The preceding stanzas are 
hand in what simply concerned her taken up with unfolding from past and 
personal history, she wings her flight current events, the grand roiritual 
aloft, and takes a comprehensive survey idea ; the closing ones carry it forward 
of the general scheme of God ; noting in beautiful and striking application to 
especially, as she proceeds, the work- the affairs of Messiah's kingdom. — 
ings of that pure and gracious sove- Fairbaim. 

MAIN HOMILETICS OP THE PARAGEAPS.-^'VeraeM 12—17. 

The Sin or Eli's Sons. 

I. Natural birth is not a qualification for spiritual service. It does seem to 
fit men for some professions. The sons of sailors and soldiers often seem to be 
bom with tendencies towards the profession of their forefathers, and very early 
give proof that they are intended by nature to enter a service which only requires 
natural gifts for its right fulfilment. But men do not inherit qualifications 
which fit them to be moral leaders and spiritual guides. It is not enough to 

e)ssess the natural gifts which belong to holy progenitors, another and a higher 
w must be brought to exert its influence upon a man's heart before he is fit to 
succeed his parent in spiritual service. If he succeeds to his father's position 
merely because he is his son, it is a transgression of the law of God's kingdom 
and must end in evil If birth and blood and time-honoured custom could 
qualify men for a moral service, then Eli's sons would have been fully fitted to 
succeed their father. They were bom to a good social position — no man in the 
kingdom stood higher than Eli. They belonged to a family peculiarly honoured 
by God — no human being ever held a higher spiritual position than the High- 
priest of Israel. They could trace back their relationship to Moses, that man 
of God, whose name had for generations justly held the highest place in the 
history of his nation and was destined to become one of the most honoured in 
the kingdom of God. They were in this respect " Hebrews of the Hebrews " — 
members of its most honoured family — bora representatives of the nation of 
which God was, in a special sense, the invisible king. Yet they were utterly 
unfit for their important office. They " knew not the Lord " and therefore they 
were His enemies although they were Eli's sons. 

II. When men thus throw away all the advantages of birth and 6ducation» 
they generally become sinners of a double dye. Although godliness does not 
come by inheritance there is everything in a pious ancestry to favour its growth. 
The swimmer who finds himself in the stream with both wind and tide in his 
favour to second his efforts, is doubly to blame if he neglects to use his advan- 
tages, and dies by his own deliberate choice if he throws away the opportunity 
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he had of gaining the shore. Though time and tide waited not /or him, yet 
they waited upon him, and he is verily guilty if he refused to take advantage of 
them. Some are bom into this world to find themselves surrounded with social 
and spiritual influences which, like favourable winds and tides, wait to make the 
road to godliness easy to them. If the^ neglect to avail themselves of these 
C[ood gifts of God the^ must become sinners of the blackest type, for they 
harden their hearts against the most softening influence, they sin against light 
and knowledge. Thus did the sons of Eli. They were launched into life upon 
a stream whose current was flowing towards that which was pure and holy — tney 
were surrounded by influences which tended to make them worthy to be priests 
of the Most High God and true sons of Abraham. But they cast them all 
aside, and not only did not become spiritually fit for their service, but grew 
into monsters of iniquity, and turned the very tabernacle of God into a home 
of the grossest sin. 

m. No bond arising from Bocial positioix or rank is strong enough to 
prevent the manifestation of the sin which is in the heart, A tree may at 
present seem to be in a healthy condition, but if there is that in the root beneath 
the ground that is enough to kill the tree, nothing can prevent the fact from 
becoming evident in that part of the tree which is above the surface. Leaves 
and branches will, bye-and-bye, tell the tale. Nature is a symbol, and an 
expounder of moral truth in this matter as in many others. There is nothing 
morally bad that is hidden in a man's heart that will not manifest itself in his 
life, though his reputation and his rank call upon him to conceal it. The secret 
sin will ere long become too strong to continue secret, although loss of position and 
influence may be the result of its being made public. Social prestige is a garment 
too narrow to conceal from view the hidden man of the heart, however desirable 
it may be to do so. If the tree is corrupt, the fruit will be corrupt also (Matt, 
xii. 33). Eli's sons had every temporal advantage to gain from preserving an 
outward decency of conduct — they must have been fully aware that only by so 
doing could they command in any degree the respect which was usually accorded 
to men in their position. But sin in the human heart is like pent-up water, 
which after being held back for a time rushes forth with a force that breaks 
down every dam, and sweeps away every obstacle, and carries desolation where- 
€?er it goes. Even the restraint of the oflSce of the priesthood was not strong 
enough to hold back Hophni and Phinehas from the grossest crimes, and their 
lust and greed broke down every social barrier, and spread moral desolation all 
around them. 

IV. Those who are both irreverent and licentiouB poison human nature in 
its highest and lowest relations. The sin of licentiousness is a sin against 
the animal part of man ; it defiles his body, and causes the race to degenerate 
physically. It makes all animal ties, which are intended to bring blessings to 
men, sink below those of the brute creation. . The Lord is for the body (1 Cor. 
vi. 13), and He has proved that He cares for man's physical well-being by the 
BtrictnesB with which He has fenced him round m this respect. He who 
transgresses God's laws in this matter poisons the source of man's physical 
veil-being, and degrades his nature below the lowest animal. A river, while it 
flows within its appointed channel, carries fertility and beauty wherever it goes, 
hut when it bursts its banks it obliterates all the beauty of the landscape, and 
Wads destruction all around. So with men's animal passions. While they 
Keep within the limits prescribed for them they are instruments of enjoyment 
|»d of blessing, but when the boundarv is broken down and they flow 
beyond their lawful channel, they leave nothing but a curse behind them. Eli's 
wns were guilty of thus defiling the body, and by so doing they poisoned one of 
the ordained streams of social blessing in their own families and in that of many 
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others in Israel. They were also guilty of the grossest irreverence, and in this they 
sinned against man's higher nature. Their conduct tended to dislodge from 
the mind all conceptions of the holiness and purity of God. This they did by 
the place in which they committed their most open crimes. The hospital is the 
place where men hope to receive healing medicine. If those who are expected 
to dispense remedies give poisonous drugs instead of healing, where shall the 
sick turn for help ? The house of God is the place where men ought to find 
that which will conduce to moral health. If there they find only moral corrup- 
tion, where shall they look ? What higher crime can men be guilty of than 
that of turning the house of spiritual healing into a moral pest-house. Of what 
greater act of irreverence could the sons of Eli have been guilty than that 
whereby they corrupted the chastity of the women who frequented the 
tabernacle ? They also tended to lower men's conception of God by profaning 
His service. If a man constantly takes the name of God upon his lips in a light 
and careless manner he educates those about him to think lightly of the Divine 
Being. This is a tribute that a child of the wicked one is expected to pav to 
his father the devil, that thereby the name of the holy God may be lightly 
esteemed in the world. But if profanity of speech tends to dishonour God in 
the minds of men, much more does profanity of action. The sons of Eli were 

Srofane doers, and were therefore profane in a manner more calculated to pro- 
uce irreverence in others than men of profane speech merely. They 
took God's name in vain in their actions, and despised the holy name by which 
they were called by despising the oflFerings which were made to God according 
to His appointment. By open disobedience to God's plain command, by robbing 
the Lord, and by robbing those who came to worship Him. those whose special 
function it was to hallow Him before the nation caused His ofi'ering to be 
abhorred. It is treason to speak ,or act against the king in any part of his 
dominion, but to defy him in his throne-room would surely be the most 
aggravated form of the crime. The whole earth is the Lord's, and to act with 
irreverence towards Him in any part of His dominion is a sin, but to profane 
His holy ordinances in the palace of the Great King, is a sin of the blackest 
hue. The body-guard of a monarch is especially bound to render him loyal 
and faithful service ; if it betray its trust, where is he to look for faithful 
servants ? God's ministers in all ages are the body-guard of the Eternal King ; 
if they prove themselves renegades and unworthy of the high honour that He 
has put upon them, others will find in their unfaithfulness a licence to set Him 
at defiance. (For a parallel case in the modem history of the Church, see 
Fronde's " Annals of an English Abbey." " Short Studies," vol. iii). 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 12. So were Jehoshua the accompanied with faith and fear of 

high-priest's sons (Essra x. 18). Their God (Rom. i. 21 ; Titus i. 16). — 

parents, much employed about other Irapp, 

things, are oft not so careful of well- If the conveyance of grace were 

breeding their children ; and besides, natural, holy parents would not be so 

they are apt to abuse their father's ill suited witn children If 

authority and power to a licentious virtue were as well entailed on us as 

practice. Eli brought up his sons to sin, one might serve to check the 

bring down his house. They knew not other in our children ; but now, since 

the Lord. Apprehensively they knew grace is derived from heaven on whom- 

Him, but not clffectively; they had no soever it pleaseth the Giver, and that 

lively light, their knowledge was not evil, whicn ours receive hereditarily 
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from ns, 18 multiplied by their own 
corruption, it can be no wonder that 
good men have ill children ; it is rather 
a wonder that any children are not 
evil ... If our children be good, 
let us thank God for it ; this was more 
than we could give them ; if evil, they 
may thank us and themselves, us for 
their birth sin, themselves for the im- 
provement of it to that height of 
wickedness. — Bishop HalL 

Ver. 15. God may well call for the 
best of the best ; but these liquorish 
Lurcos would needs be served before 
Him and be their own carvers. Boiled 
meat would not content them. But it 
ill becometh a servant of the Lord to 
be a slave to his palate. Christ biddeth 
His apostles, when they come into a 
house, /' eat such things as are set 
before them." — Irapp. 

Ver. 17. It hath been an old saying, 
De templo omne bonum, de templo amne 
malum — all good or evil comes from 
the temple. — Chrysostom. Where the 
pastor is good, and the people good, he 
may say to them, as Paul to his Corin- 
thians, "Are ye not my work in the 
Lord?" (1 Cor. ix. 1) Where the pas- 
tor is bad, and the people no better, 
they may say to him. Art thou not our 
destruction in the world? It is no 
wonder if an abused temple makes a 
disordered people. A wicked priest is 
the worst creature upon God's earth ; 
no sin is so black as that shall appear 
from under a white surplice. Every 
man's iniquity is so much the heinouser 
as his place is holier. The sin of the 
clergy is like a rheum, which, rising 
from the stomach into the head, drops 
down upon the lungs, fretting the most 
noble and vital parts, till all the mem- 
beis languish into corruption. The 
lewd sons of Eli were so much the 
less tolerable by sinning in the taber- 
Q^le. Their sacrifices might do away 
the sins of others ; no sacrifice could 
do away their own, Many a soul was 
the cleaner for the blood of those beasts 
thev shed; their own souls were the 
fotiler by it. By one and the same 
Berrice diey did expiate the people's 



offences and multiply their own. Our 
clergy is no charter for heaven. Such 
men are like the conveyances of land : 
evidences and instruments to settle 
others in the kingdom of heaven, while 
themselves have no part of that they 
convey. It is no impossible thing for 
men at once to show the way to heaven 
with tlieir tongue, and lead the way to 
hell with their foot. It was not a Jewish 
ephod, it is not a Romish cowl that can 

Privilege an evil-doer from punishment, 
therefore it was God's charge to the 
executioners of His judgment, " Begin 
at mine own sanctuary " (Ezek. ix. 6) ; 
and the apostle tells us that ''judg- 
ment shall begin at the house of God " 
(1 Pet. iv. 17) ; and Christ, entering 
into His prophetical ofiGice, began refor- 
mation at His Father's house (John 
ii. 15^. Let our devout and holy 
behaviour prevent this, and by our 
reverent carriage in the temple of God 
let us honour the God of the temple. 
.... If Christ, while he was upon 
the cross, saith Bernard, had ^iven me 
some drops of His own blood in a vial, 
how carefully would I have kept them, 
how dearly esteemed them, how laid 
them next my heart. But now He did 
not think it fit to trust me with 
those drops, but He hath entrusted 
to me a flock of His lambs, those 
souls for whom He shed His blood, 
like whom His own blood was not 
so dear unto Him ; upon these let 
me spend my care, my love, my 
labour, that I may present them holy 
saints to my dear Lord Jesus. But let 
Christians beware, lest, for the abuses 
of men they despise the temple of God. 
For as the altar cannot sanctify the 
priest, so neither can the unholiness of 
the priest disallow the altar. His sin is 
his own, and cannot make you guilty ; 
the virtue and comfort is from God, 
and this is still able to make you holy. 
When we read that " the sin of the 
priests was great before the Lord, for 
men abhorred the offering of the 
Lord," this, we all confess, was ill done 
of the priests, and I hope no man thinks 
it was well done of the people. Shall 
men, therefore, scorn the sanctuary, 
and cast that contempt on the service 
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of God which belongs to the vices of mnst needs fall out with God ? . . . . 

men ? This were to add our own evil We say of the sacraments themselves, 

to the evil of others, and to offend much more of the ministers — These do 

God because He was offended. Cannot not give us what God doth give us by 

the faults of men displease us, but we them. — T, Adams, 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAQRAPH.--Ven, 1821, and 26. 

True Ministry. 

I. Qualiflcatioii for the service of God is not always on the side of years. 

A child may have a more correct idea of how to serve God than a man. The 
son may possess knowledge on this matter of whicli his parents may be pro- 
foundly ignorant. This is true of other knowledge than spiritual One who is 
very young in years may far surpass his elders in his aptitude for science or art. 
The youthful Watt had thoughts suggested to his mind by the phenomena of 
nature such as had never occurred to the ancients who had preceded him, and 
he was thus at a very early age more qualified to serve his generation in this 
department of knowledge than they were. So in spiritual service. Age and 
experience do not necessarily qualify men to minister acceptably before the 
Lord. Hophni and Phinehas were old enough to serve God acceptably in the 
priest's office, but while they brought dishonour upon Him inthe performance 
of the most sacred functions, the child Samuel so performed his more humble 
duties as to make them au acceptable service to Jehovah. It is not the office 
which is held, but the spirit in which its duties are performed, that constitutes 
the real service, and that depends not on years, but on character, and often 
those who have been long nominal or even real servants of God are outstripped 
in fervour and devotion by those who have entered the lists many years later. 
" Many that are first shall be last, and the last first " (Matt. xix. 30). Many 
who take the lead in the first start of the race are left far behind when others 
have reached the goal. Some who enter a school long before others are over- 
taken and outstripped by the later comers. And it is so in the Church of God. 
The sons of Eli were in the priesthood before Samuel was in the world, yet he 
was far in advance of them in the possession of that " reverence and godly fear/' 
without which no service to God is acceptable (Heb. xii. 28). 

II. When regeneration has begun in the young and ^^neration has set in 
in those of mature years, the progress is oonunonly rapid in both. While 
Samuel "grew on, and was in favour both with the Lord and also with men," 
Hophni and Phinehas hastened to fill up the measure of their iniquity. The 
sinful human nature which is the inheritance of all men was common both to 
Samuel and the sons of Eli, and they were both surrounded with influences 
favourable to the overcoming of evil tendencies and to the formation of a holy 
character. But Hophni and Phinehas strengthened every sinful natural disposition 
by giving themselves up to be ruled by their passions, by utterly disregsffding 
the commandment of the Lord, the voice of conscience, or even their own repu- 
tation. Such an entire disregard of aJl the restraints which God had placed 
upon them made rapid degeneration inevitable, and they soon became as bad as 
it was possible for fallen men to become. But Samuel's upward growth was as 
rapid as their descent. He had evidently already become a subject of the 
regenerating influence of the Holy Spirit, he bad yielded himself up to that 
Divine guidance which is powerful enough to renew the human heart and to give 
a new birth unto holiness, and so to make the path of him who is willii^ to be 
moulded by it " as the shining light which shineth more and more unto the 
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perfect day." The child grew and so did the meD. The one ripened for a noble 
and holy and useful life, the others for the condemnation and judgment of God. 

III. The most godless and the holy may be found associated in the external 
ier?ioe of God. Samuel and the sons of Eli were both engaged in the temple 
j^rvice. Samuel was *' girded with a linen ephod/' and so, doubtless, were they. 
Wheat and tares grow together in the same field. John and Judas sat at meat 
together with the Lord. A saint of the highest type may be associated in 
external religious service with a most villanous man, they may worship in the 
same house of God, may sit together at the table of the Lord. It must and 
irill be so until the harvest when the Lord of the field will say to the reapers, 
''Gaihsr ye together first the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them; 
but gather the wheat into my bam" (Matt. xiii. 30). 

IV. Fulfilled obligations will not discharge us from obligations yet to be 
fnlitlled. Hannah had taken her child and given him to Eli for the service of 
the Lord, but her loving care of him did not end there. Her heart was still 
with him, and her handU still busy for him. She '' made him a little coat, which 
she brought to him from year to year." The performance of past duties to God 
does not free us from the obligations of the present any more than debts discharged 
in the past will release us from those we may contract in the future. Not even 
a very special work done for God, or a great sacrifice made for His service in the 
past, wiU discharge us from the obligation to perform the commonest duties of 
tonday. When Hannah had performed her vow, and dcKiicated her first-born 
Mu to the Lord, and under the influence of the Holy Ghost had sung of the 
coming kingdom of righteousness and of the Lord's Anointed, she still regarded 
it as her jprivilege and duty to care for her child's every-day bodily wants, and 
to make his garment with her own hands. She recognised the fact that if the 
spirit is to serve God in the present life the body must be cared for too, even as 
did the great Apostle of the Gentiles when, looking forward to being shortly 
crowned by bis Lord in Paradise, he sent for his " doak which he left iu Troas, 
that 90 long as he was in the flesh he might keep his body from cold and sickness, 
and 80 continue fit to serve His Master until the end should come (2 Tim. iv. 
13). Those whose hearts are ri^ht will not despise the lowliest or the most 
ordinary work, or call anything tliat their hands find to do common or unworthy 
of their notice. 

V. We have here a record of Divine compensation for human sacrifice. 
"The Lord blessed Hannah, so that she conceived, and bare three sons and two 
daughters." The kingdom of nature demands sacrifices of men. Hie husband- 
man must cast away some seed and give it up as it were to death, and he must 
do this without regurd to the wind or the cold. But Nature is generous when she 
finds that her conditions are fulfilled, she gives an ear for a single grain, and the 
ioy of harvest to compensate for the toil of the sowing-time. And as it is in 
God's natural kingdom, so is it more abundantly in His spiritual kingdom. No 
Bervice rendered to Him, not '' even a cup of cold water in the name of a 
diadple," shall lose its reward. Hannah gave her firstborn son to the Lord in 
the service of the temnle, and her home was gladdened by five more children. 
She found that God neaped into her bosom " good measure " and *' running 
orer." In Uie more spiritual dispensation of the New Testament men must not 
lode for, nor do spiritual men desire such a repayment in the same kind, but 
Qod will be no man's debtor, and the word of Christ is sure : " And every one 
tiat hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, or fatlter, mother, or w0e, or 
children, or lands, for my name*s sake, shall receive an hundrec(/old, and shall 
inherit everlasting life " (Matt. ziz. 29). 
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OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS 



Ver. 18. Samuel did not merely 
worship and enjoy spiritual training? ; 
he ministered before the Lord, and did 
what he could to make himself useful. 
" Perhaps," says Matthew Henry, " he 
attended immediately on Eli's peraon — 
was ready to him to fetch and bring as 
he had occasion ; and that is called 
ministering to the Lord. • . . ,. He 
could light a candle, or hold a dish, or 
run on an errand, or shut a door ; and 
because he did this with a pious dis- 
position of mind, it is called ministering 
to the Lord, and great notice is taken 
of it." We have not now a tabernacle 
such as there was in Shiloh, nor have 
we such services as Samuel was called 
upon to render ; but in the Church of 
God there is sphere wide enough for 
the most active energy, diversified 
enough for many workers, and simple 
enough for the youngest to under- 
take .... Common obedience and 
everyday life, too, receive a consecra- 
tion from the godly motive. Children, 
by their infant prayers, have ere now 
awakened a parent's long silent heart. 
, K .An infant's hjrmn has awakened 
the hardened, and the example of a 
believing boy has occasioned an older 
mind to inquire, " What must I do to 
he s&yeir— Steel 



Ver. 19. This was much in Samuel's 
education. It nurtured the family 
feeling, the loss of which is a great 
deprivation. It kept his heart tender, 
when amidst strangers his feelings 
might be blunted. It provided for 
him that he might not be reproached. 
—Steel. 

'' Petty little histories ! " cries Un- 
belief. "What matters it whether one 
knows that Samuel had a little coat 
or no?" Holy Scripture is not written 
for the wise, but for child-souls, and 
a child-like soul does not doubt that 
even the little coat which Hannah 
prepared for her Samuel has its his- 
tory, lif I think of Hannah as every 
year sewing this coat at her home in 
Ramah, I Jcnow that at every stitch 
a prayer for her Samuel rose up 
to the throne of the Lord. The 
coat which she was sewing would re- 
mind her that she had given him to 
the Lord ; and when the coat was 
ready, and she brought it to Shiloh, 
then every time with the coat she 
anew gave Samuel to her God, and 
said, " I give him to the Lord again 
for his whole life, because he was 
obtained from the Lord by prayer." — 
Daechsel. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAGRAPH.^Ven. 22-26. 

Eli's Reproof of his Sons. 

I. Impartiality is an essential qualification in a judge or ruler. Some sins 
against Divine laws are to be dealt with by human rulers. Magistracy is an 
ordination of God, and in proportion as the character of him who administers 
the law is good, and the law itself is just, human judges are reflections of Grod, 
and represent Him who will not acquit the guilty, and will defend the innocent. 
But above all things, he who holds such an office mast be impartial. Eli, as 
the judge of Israel, was bound to imitate God in this particular, as in all others. 
No man can be honoured by his fellow-creatures unless he deals out evenhanded 
justice to all to whom he administers law, and the man who will allow rank, or 
position, or relationship to influence his judgment is no representative of Him 
who will render to all their dues. A man should be specially guarded when 
called upon to pass sentence or administer justice to one who is connected with 
him by the ties of blood or friendship. Such a medium has a tendency to 
distort our sense of right and wrong — to lead us to excuse the crime 
with which we should deal severely in a stranger. What we should look 
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upon as pure Tillany in the one we may be disposed to regard as mere 
misfortune in the other. It needs a much higher standard of character 
than that possessed by Eli to deal out the rightful measure of punishment to 
those who are nearly connected with us. The goodness and integrity of 
God leads Him to adopt a course directly opposite to that which men 
generally pursue in such a case. He punishes with greater rigour in proportion 
as the offender has been hitherto favoured and brought into near relation to Him. 
We have reason to believe that few of the sons of God stood nearer the Eternal 
throne than Satan. And because it was so, his punishment has been severe in 
proportion, the hell into which he was banished was deep in proportion to the 
place in heaven from which he fell. No people of ancient days stood in such 
near and intimate relation to God as did the people of Israel. Yet for this very 
reason no nation has received such severe punishment for transgression. *' You 
cdy have I known ofcM the families of the earth ; ther^ore 1 will punish you 
jw all your iniquities" (Amos iii. 2). God, being the perfectly righteous 
judge and governor, is the JBeing whose example should be followed by all human 
magistrates, and the prominent feature in God's magistracy is His strict impar- 
tiality. If Eli had imitated God in this respect he would have dealt very 
differently with his abandoned sons. But he looked at their crimes through 
the medium of his fatherly relationship, and this medium so softened down the 
blood-red stains upon their characters that when, as the first magistrate of Israel, 
he ought to have sentenced them to death or at least to have excommunicated 
them from office, he contents himself with a very tame remonstrance. He 
touches them gently with the back of the sword, whereas if a Moses or such a 
man as the first Phinehas had been in his place, he would have thrust the blade 
into them up to the very hilt (Num. xxv. 6-11). His stem rebuke of Hannah 
for a fancied crime shows that he could be severe, in speech at least, upon 
occasions, and the contrast even in the words used to the unoffending woman 
and those in which he reproved his sons, makes him stand convicted of gross 
impartiality, and therefore as lacking the most essential qualification of a 
magistrate. 

n. Men who are merely emotional are fit neither to govern men nor to 

train children. Honey is good for man's eating, and contains some nutriment 

and also healing properties. But honey alone would be a poor sustainer or 

Qourisher of human life. Wax is a useful material for some purposes, but it 

would be poor material of which to build a house. To feed upon the first would 

be to make sickness certain ; to build with the second would be to ensure the 

&I1 of the house. Emotions have their place in the human soul, and a man 

destitute of feeling is a monster ; but feelings are not to be the guide of human 

conduct, and the judge or the father who is swayed entirely by his emotions will 

in time forfeit all respect and confidence. Tenderness and gentleness are blessed 

and Divine attributes of character, but mere softness and inertness must not be 

mistaken for them ; and where they really exist there is no lack of capability for 

righteous indignation, no want of will to administer deserved rebuke. Eli's 

tulure in his duty as a judge leads us to infer that he had been a too indulgent 

father — that which unfitted him to deal justly with his grown sons would have 

^fitted him to train them in childhood. Contrast the tender and long-suffering 

Son of God with Ae soft-hearted Eli, and place the reproof of the high priest 

•^de by side with our Lord's denunciations of similar characters holding a like 

position, and we see how the tenderest compassion is compatible with the most 

terrible denunciation of sin. " Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 

■ • . . Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of 

^Ur etc.— (Matt, xxiii. 23-35). 

m There are sins beyond the power of human intercession. Even Eli 
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allowed this (ver. 25). Men have committed and do commit certain sins, and 
other men have interceded and do intercede for them and obtain their pardon. 
This is the case where sins are committed against other men, and sometimes 
when sin is committed against God. God Himself has accepted human 
mediation, and has held back His judgments. This He did often in the case of 
Moses and the people of Israel. Many a time He spared the sinful nation 
because the voice of His servant pleaded for them. £at sometimes no inter- 
cession of man can avert Divine displeasure — ^no human creature can prevent 
the thunderbolt of God's judgment from falling. Noah, Daniel, and Job were 
men who were highly esteemed by God, and whose prayers on behalf of others are 
— ^in the case of two at least — ^known to have been effectual (Job xlii. 8 ; Dan. 
ix. 20, 23). But, if they had all lived in the days of Ezekiel, their joint inter- 
cessions could not have saved the guilty Israelites from the chastisement which 
their sins had made inevitable — " Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and 
Job, were in it, they should deliver but their own souls by their righteousness, 
saith the Lord God'* (Ezek. xiv. 14). The sins of Hophni and Phinenas were so 
outrageously vile, and their position and office so aggravated their crimes that 
they were beyond the power of human intercession. No prayer of Eli, not 
even the prayers of a Noah, a Daniel, or a Job, could now have turned away the 
judgment of God from them. The father seems to feel that he cannot ask 
forgiveness for them in their present state of heart — ^he exhibits some conception 
of the enormity of their crimes when he says, " If a man sin against the Lord, 
who shall entreat for him ? " It was his right and privilege to draw nigh to 
God on behalf of others, but the iniquity of nis sons was so great, that his vexy 
position as high-priest forbade his pleading that Gk)d would pass over their rios. 

IV. When iinneri are bevond the reach of intercession and marked for 
Divine punishment, they will not repent. The people of Sodom were in such 
a condition. Intercession for them could not avail, because they were so 
hardened in sin that repentance had become a moral impossibility. Even after 
God had stricken them with blindness they persisted in endeavouring to 
perpetrate their enormous wickedness, thus proving that neither the persuasions 
of men, nor the judgments of God, could lead them to repentance. Eli's sons 
were as great sinners, for if their crimes were not quite so black, they were 
committed against Divine light and holy influences such as were not possessed 
by the men of Sodom. Where could stronger inducements to repentance be 
found than those which they had set at nought ? How could men be led to 
repentance who turned the very house of God into a house of shameless crime ? 
Before the executioner brings the sharp steel to the neck, he blindfolds the 
culprit. These men had blindfolded themselves by their persistent iniquity, 
ana nothing now could prevent God's axe fit)m falling. 

OUTLINES AND SUQQESTIVS COMMENTS. 

Ver. 23. Had these men but some importeth. A vehement rebuke to a 

little slackened their duty, or heed- capital evil is but like a strong shower 

lessly omitted some rite of the sacrifice, to a ripe field, which lays that com 

this censure had not been unfit ; but which were worthy of a sickle. It is 

to punish the thefts, rapines, sacrileges, a breach of justice not to proportionate 

adulteries, incests of his sons with the punishment to the offence : to 

"Why do ye so," was no other than to whip a man for murder, or to punish 

shave the head which had deserved the purse for incest, or to bum treason 

cutting off. ... An easy rebuke doth in the hand, or to award the stocks to 

but encourage wickedness, and makes burglary, is to patronise evil instead of 

it think itself so dight as that censure avenging it. — Bp. Hall. 
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Ver 24 Too mild all along. He 
should have said as Isa. Mi 3, 4, 
"Draw near hither, ye sons of the sor- 
ceress/' etc., ye degenerate brood and 
SODS of Belial and not of Eli. . . . 
He shoald have said, " Woe is me that 
I live to hear it ; it had been better 
that I had died long since, or that you 
had been buried luive, than thus to 
live to stink above ground." But he 
saith only, '' I hear ill of you by all 
the people/' as if he went only upon 
hearsay, and were put on by the 
people tiiua to check tnem. — Trapp, 

Ver. 25. The duties which men are 
required to perform in society are two- 
fold, they owe duties to their brethren, 
they owe duties to God ; or rather, 
considered in a Christian light, every 
one of our social duties, as it should be 
performed on a religious principle, so 
shoald it be consid^ed of a religious 
character. '^ Whatsoever we do, we 
should do all to the glory of God." 
Hie mind of man, however, is so gross 
tiiat it is necessary for the sanctions of 
religion to be seconded by the authority 
of human laws in enforcing the ob- 
servance of our social and moral duties. 
Not only, therefore, is the wrath of 
God denounced against the sinner for 
his offences, every one of which is a 
violation of God's authority, but '' if a 
man wi against another, the judge also 
judges him" — ^he is amenable also to 
that human authority which he has 
despised. Still, after all that can be 
done by man's interference, after all 
the severity of punishment which men 
ean inflict upon the offender to deter 
others from a like offence, it is the 
aoger of Gtod which is most to be 
avoided, it is the punishment of God 
vhich is most to be dreaded. Com- 
paratively triflinff should be our fear 
of them " which Kill the body, but are 
not able to kill the soul ;" for com- 
paratively fieeble is their vengeance, 
and comparatively light and transitory 
is the punishment which the^ can in- 
flict ; but our fear of the Divme wrath 
should, if poesible, be great in propor- 
tion to the greatness of the power of 
Him "who is able to destroy both 



body and soul in helL" — Bishop 
Mani. 

I read not in the Scripture of a 
h3rpocrite's conversion, and what won- 
der ? For whereas after sin conversion 
is left as a means to cover all other 
sins, what means to recover him who 
hath converted conversion itself into a 
sin ? — Trapp. 

" The Lord would slay them !" It 
is a dreadful sentence, and we would 
fain know of whom it was uttered. It 
is spoken of particular persons and not 
generally. ... of the sons of a 
priest, brought up amidst holy things 
m>m their childhood. . . . What 
more could have been done unto the 
vineyard? What greater means of 
knowledge, what better opportunities 
of being impressed with a sense of 
God's majestv and holiness could 
possibly have been granted them ? But 
these means and opportunities had 
been neglected, till what was food at 
first was now their poison. They had 
gained such a habit of seeing and 
hearing holy things unmoved that 
nothing could possiUy work on them. 
It is probable that every fresh service 
which they performed about the taber- 
nacle did but harden them more and 
more. How, then, could they hearken 
to the voice of their father, a kind old 
man indeed, and a good one, but one 
with none of that vigour of character 
which commands respect, even from the 
evil. Were his words of gentle rebuke 
likely to move those heuts which for 
years had served eveir day in tihe pre- 
sence of God, and had felt neither fear 
for Him nor love of Him. Vain was 
it to hope that such hearts should be 
so renewed to repentance. The seal 
of destruction was set on them but too 
plainly ; the Lord would slay them ; 
the laws of His providence. His un- 
changed and unchan^able providence, 
had decreed that their case was hope- 
less; for they had hardened their 
hearts greedily all their lives, and their 
work was now set so sure that they 
could not undo it, because they could 
not now wish it to be undone.— //r. 
Arnold. 

The purpose of God was not the 
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cause of their disobedience, but their 
disobedience was a sign that they were 
now ripe for destruction, and that the 
righteous purposes of God in their case 
should now soon be executed. — Starke, 

They were in a state of inner hard- 
ening, which excluded the subjective 
condition of salvation from destruction, 
and so they had already incurred 
God's unchangable condemnation. As 
hardened oflFenders they were akeady 
appointed by God to death ; therefore 
the word of instruction had no moral 
efifect upon them. — Lange's Commen- 
tary, 

God is more honoured or dishonoured 
in our religious actions than in all the 
actions of our lives; in them we do 
directly pretend His honour and ser- 
vice, and therefore if we do not walk 
in tiiem watchfully, and intend them 
seriously, the greater is our sin. For a 
trespass committed against holy things 
the Jews were to bring a ram, to be 
valued by the shekel, to the sanctuary ; 
for a trespass against their brethren a 
ram was required, but no such valua- 
tion expressed ; whence Origen infers : 
" It is one thing to sin in holy things, 
another thing to sin beside them." . . 
When men are some way off in a king's 



eye they will be comely in their 
carriage ; but when they come into his 
presence-chamber to speak with him 
they will be most careful . . . God is 
very curious how men carry themselves 
in His courts. ... Do but observe, 
under the law, how choice He was 
about all things relating to His wor- 
ship : the tabernacle must be made of 
the best wood, the purest gold, the 
finest linen, etc. . . . And what is the 
substance of all these shadows, but 
this, that God will be served by holy 
men, in the purest, holiest manner? . . . 
Dost thou not know that He " will be 
sanctified in them that draw nigh unto 
Him ?" (Lev. x, 3). Great persons are 
impatient of contempts and affronts, 
especially when they are offered them 
in their own houses ; Grod will sooner 
overlook thy forgetfulness of Him in 
thy trade or travels than in His taber- 
nacle. When thou drawest nigh to 
Him there. He will be sanctified, either 
in thee or upon thee. If thou refuse 
to give Him glory in His service, be- 
lieve it, He will get Himself plory by 
thy suffering. His worship is His face, 
and look for His fury if thou darest 
Him to His face. — Swinnock, 



MAIN H0MILETIC8 OF VERSE 27. 

A Divine Messenger. 

I. This remarkable mesienger was a nameless person. '' There came a man 
of God unto Eli." All the prominent stars that stud our skies, and contribute 
their portion of light to the inhabitants of earth, are known to astronomers by 
name, but there are others that are so far off as not to admit of distinction, and 
we group them under some general designation : yet each one of these far-off 
bodies sheds some light upon us, nameless as it is. There are records in the 
holy Scriptures of many nameless persons, who, notwithstanding the little that 
is told about them, have been used by God to shed upon men the light of His truth. 
We group them together, like a cluster of far-off stars, under the general title of 
"men of God," and all we know of their individual character or history we gather 
firom the message which they delivered, and which has been left upon record to shed 
a permanent light upon the world. But although we cannot tabulate and name 
all the myriad stars of heaven, those which are left unnamed by men are known 
by name to their Creator. ''He caUeth them all by names " (Isa. xl. 26). And 
so it is with those human light-givers whose names are not known to their 
fellow-men. Although this man of God remains unknown by name 
to all who read his words, yet he was and is known and named by 
Ilis Divine Master, who called him to His work, and has long since rewarded 
him for it. And as those nameless stars may excel in magnitude 
50 
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and glory many of those which, irom their nearer position to us, seem to be 
stars of me first ma^itude, so these unnamed prophets may be as great in 
God's kingdom, and may have done as great a work in His estimation as those 
whose names are left recorded upon the Divine page. And so it may be now 
with many a God-sent messenger, whose name is unknown to the world, or even 
to the Church — he may be more highly esteemed by Him whose name is above 
every name, and stand in much closer fellowship with Him than many a one 
whose name stands high in the estimation of his fellow-Christians. But, after 
all the general name includes the particular — the greater name includes all 
lesser names. " A man of God " includes all that can be said in honour of 
either Isaiah the prophet or Paul the apostle. For " a man of God/' when the 
designation is not a misnomer, signifies — 1. A man who has got his character 
firam God. An Englishman when he is a true representation of his country and 
nation, has the disposition and tendencies which generally cliaracterize his 
people. A child generally has some of the characteristics of his parent, because 
ne IS of his parent. So a man of God is one who possesses, in some degree, a 
God-like disposition, is one who is in sympathy witn God, who loves wluit He 
loves, and hates what He hates. No particular name can express more con- 
cerning a man's relation to God than does this general one. " We are of God " 
(1 John iv. 6), is as much as can be said of any human creature, for these four 
words include all the blessedness of Divine sonship— all the glory of the life 
everlasting. 2. In the Scripture, a man of God is one who bears a message 
from God. This is a title given both to Old Testament prophets and to New 
Testament ministers. ''But thou, man of God, flee these things" (1 Tim. 
VL 11). "All Scripture is given by inspiration of God .... that the 
man of God may be perfected," etc. (2 Tim. iii. 16, 17). In both these passages 
the general name includes and means more than the particular. A " man of 
Grod " is more than Paul or Timothy — it is one who is entrusted with a message 
from the Eternal for his fellow-man— H)ne who has "received" from God 
"the things which he speaks" (1 Cor. ii. 12, 13). He speaks to men of God 
and for Goa — his life-work is that of beseeching men to be " reconciled to God" 

i2 Cor. V. 20) — ^his one business in the world is to declare the " message " which 
le "has heard of Him," viz., that " God is light, and in Him is no darkness 
atoll" (1 John i. 5). 

n. This messenger, though nameless, has been held in much greater honour 
by men than has the well known house whose doom he declared. Character 
is much more important than name, and the better the deed or the word the 
more easily we can dispense with the doer or the speaker. The names of Eli, of 
Hophni and Phinehas stand out prominently upon the pa^e of Hebrew history, 
but what is recorded of the high-priest and judge himself is not calculated to 
set him very high in the estimation of men — ^he has left little more than his 
name behind him — ^while those of his sons are associated only with the memory 
of their crimes. The nameless prophet passes before us like a ship upon 
tlie horizon making for her destined port. We know not whence she came 
or whither she is going, but she leaves a pleasing impression upon the mind. 
But Eli and his sons remain like wrecks upon the shore, whose only use is to 
warn others to shun the rocks upon which they were broken. 

MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP THE PARAGRAPff.-^VEBJSES 27-r-80. 

A DiviKE Messaok. 

I The charge. The house of Eli is charged with ingratitude. Perhaps no 
greater crime is chargeable upon human nature. The slave who has been freed 
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from the tyranny of a cruel master by the putting forth on his behalf of a strong 
arm, and who has not only been thus made a partaker of liberty but who has 
been clothed, and fed, and educated by the same benefactor, is expected to 
manifest gratitude to him to whom he owes all that makes life worth having. 
Gratitude ought to well up in his spirit like water from a living spring, and if 
such a man proves ungrateM it indicates that he is destitute of all right feeling, 
for he sins, not against law but against love. Eli's family, in common with ^ 
the other families of Israel, had dwelt in the " house of bondage." They had been 
for many years in " the iron furnace, even in Egypt'' and Gk)d had delivered 
them from their degraded condition and made them " a people of inheritance 
unto Hims^" (Deut. iv. 20). To be un^teful to such a deliverer shows them 
to be without natural feeling. But their ingratitude was i^gravated by their 
elevation above all the other families of the nation. " Did I plainly appear 
unto the house qf thy Jather, when they were in Egypt in Pharaoh e hmise i 
And did I choose him out oj all the tribes of Israel to bemypriestf" This is 
the head and front of their crime. When a number of homeless children ate 
taken from the streets, and housed and cared for, those who rescue them have a 
claim upon the gratitude of alL But if out of this number, one is made 
the object of special care and is selected to fill a higher position than 
the rest, the ingratitude of this one will be so much greater than the 
ingratitude of the others, as the benefits bestowed upon the one have been 
greater than those bestowed upon the rest. Ingratitude in any would be 
a sin ; but ingratitude in the one who has been esnecially favoured would be a 
Mn of deeper die. The house of Aaron, of which Eli was a member, was bound 
to Ood by the common ties of gratitude by which all Israel was bound ; but God 
had claims upon them which far exceeded those of any other £Bunily of the 
nation. The members of Aaron's family had been elected by God to the highest 
possible honour, they had been set apart to the most sacred ofiice, and they had 
been sustained at the command of Gfod by the oflFerings of the peoide. It was 
demanded of them in return that they should show their gratitude for such 
unparalleled fevours by reverent obedience to (Jod. But the conduct of those 
who now represented them was of the very opposite nature. There had been 
the blackest profanity instead of reverence, and those who ought to have been 
examples of holiness had been promoters of vice. Ingratitude has been called 
a monster in nature, and a comparison between the privileges enioyod by those 
men, and the returns they made, convicts them of being guilty of this monstrous 
crime in an aggravated form. 

II. The sentence. The authority and influence of Eli's house was to cease in 
Israel That men by misdeeds entail a tendency to sin upon their posterity is 
a fact plainly written in the history of families and the oracles of Ot^l. A bad 
father generally leaves behind him bad children. This law must work unless 
God reconstitutes the present order of nature and makes each man's power to 
work good or ill to end with himself. But. while there is the relationdip of 
parent and child this cannot be. Wherever we look we find instances in which 
children are born to an inheritance of good or evil influences, and the after-life 
of the greater number takes its moral tone from the character of their parents. 
Hence it is that families as well as individuals merit the blessing or the punish- 
ment of God. Eli had not used his own authority and influence to much 
purpose, and his sons had shamefully abused that which had been entrusted to 
them by God. Such men were very unlikely to be the founders of a house 
which would be a blessing to Israel, therefore the sentence is directed not against 
Eli and his sons only, but against their posterity. As they had dishonoured 
God, so Ood would bnng their house to £shonour. As Eli had not used his 
power and authority to prevent the defilement of the house of the Lord, he 
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abJI have no power to hold back the desolation of his own. As he and his 
Bons had not fulfilled the conditions laid down for the obeervance of the priests, 
their sons shall have no conditions to observe, for the priesthood shall be trans- 
ferred to others. As is generally the case in the jadgments of (Sod, the nature 
of the punishment bears some resemblance to the nature of the transgression. 
**He that kadeth into captivity shall go into captivity; he that hlleth with the 
tmrd must be killed with the sword " (Rev. xiii. 10). 

m. The authority for the sentence. " Thus saith the Lord.*' God's autho- 
rity to pronounce this doom upon the house of Eli springs — 1. From the relation 
which lie sustains to men in general. God was the absolute proprietor of the 
liyes of these men, as He is of the life of every human creature. He, as we 
have seen (see on chap, ii 6), is the giver of life to men ; to Him also belongs 
the world, which He lias "given to the children of men" (Ps. cxv. 16) for a 
dwelling-place, and, if men abuse His good gifts. He has an absolute right to 
deprive them of that which He has bestowea. 2. But God had a special right 
to judge the house of Eli, a right springina from the special relation to Himself 
in wkic/i He had placed them. As we nave before seen, in considering the 
chaige, as Israelites they had been objects of His special favour, as men of the 
house of Aaron they were brought into a closer relationship to God, and this 
threefold obligation gave to Jehovah a threefold authority to pronounce upon 
them and theirs this terrible yet deserved sentence. 

lY. The principle upon which €k)d exercises this authority over all men. 

"For them that honour me I will honour," etc. God can be known so as to be 
honoured. God must be known, not only as to His existence, but as to His 
character, in order to be honoured. Eli and his sons had enough knowledge of 
the character of Jehovah to make it possible for them to honour Him, they had 
eoongh knowledge to make their " lightly esteeming" Him a black transgression. 
Wherever men find moral exceUence they are bound to honour it, their 
consciences call upon them to reverence goodness wherever it is found, and God 
here lays down a law of His government that He will not hold them guiltless 
vho withhold from His perfect character the honour which is His due. 

OUTLINES AND SUOOSSTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 29. " And honourest thy sons selves up to an unbridled indulgence 
above me." Choosing rather to gratify of their passions and their covetous- 
them than to glorify me, by abdicating ness. — Hiblical Commentary. 
tiiem from the priesthood. But it may It is often easy to be exposed to this 
be Eli feared lest the high-priesthood reproach of God without being aware of 
should by this means go from his it. Those who labour to spread the 
bmily, as it had before from Eleazar's light of Divine truth by publicly de- 
far misdemeanour, which also after- daring it to the people certainly ofi'er 
wards befell him, and he by seeking to a sacrifice which may be very accep- 
prevent it hastened it. — Irapp. table to God. But if they nourish in 

The well-fed beast becomes nn- their hearts a secret pride, and if they 
Baoageable and refractory, and refuses seek in these holy services their own 
die yoke, and bursts the bonds (Jer. v. glory rather than the glory of God, 
^y 1, 8). So the priests, instead of they take for themselves the first- 
being gratefnl for the provision made fruits of the sacrifice. They become 
far them, in their pampered pride the end of their action, and God is 
became dissatisfied, wantonly broke only the means. They put the creature 
the laws of God which regulated their before the Creator, and this is the 
ihtte of the ofierings, and gave them- greatest of all misplacements^-i^e ISacy. 
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Ver. 30. " Them that honour Me, I 
mil honour," This isa bargain of God's 
own making ; you may bmd upon it. 
"And they that despise Me," Qod's 
visitation is like chequer-work, black 
and white. — Trapp, 

Never did man dishonour God but 
it proved the greatest dishonour to 
himself. God will find out ways 
enough to wipe oflF any stain upon 
Him ; but you will not so easily re- 
move the shame and dishonour from 
yourselves. — Baxter. 

There are three sorts of men to be 
considered with respect to the honour 
due to God. . I. Such as deipise Him 
instead of honouring Him. Such were 
the sons of Eli who knew not the Lord, 
Those do not know God who despise 
His services. It is impossible to despise 
infinite goodness, and power, and wis- 
dom, for those are things which all 
that know them cannot but reverence 
and esteem. For a poor creature to 
despise his Creator, or one that lives 
upon the bounty of another to despise 
his benefactor, seems to be such an in- 
consistency in morality, as if human 

nature were incapable of it. 

But although God cannot be despised 
for His glorious perfections, yet His 
authority may be despised when men 
presumptuously break His laws — when 
"they profess to know God, but in 
works deny Him " (Tit. i. 16), when 
they own a God, and yet live as if 
there were none. II. There are inch 
as pretend to honour Ood, but do not 
Men may be guilty of dishonouring 
God under a pretence of honouring 
Him, by worshipping their imagina- 
tions instead of Him, or by doing 
honour to Him according to their own 
imaginations, and not according to 
His will. Persons form false concep- 
tions of God, and so give their 
worship to an idol of their own fancy, 
and they pretend to honour Him not 
according to His will, but according to 
their own fancy. There are some 
things practised and defended in the 
Christian world, which one would hardly 
think possible to have ever prevailedf, 
had it not been that men thought to 
do honour to God by them. HI. But 
54 



there is a way left to give Ood that 
honour which is due unto HisL I 
shall not take in all the ways of 
honouring God, but consider that 
which is most proper to the design 
of these words .... It was not K>r 
Eli's personal miscarriages that Grod 
thought Himself so dishonoured by 
him, but for want of taking due care 
in suppressing profaneness and corrup- 
tion in others. And this shows the 
true way in which God may be honoured 
by those who are bound to take care 
of others. 1. By an universal dis- 
countenancing of all sorts of vices and 
profaneness. 2. By an even, steady, 
and impartial execution of the laws 
against vice and debauchery. 3. By 
a wise choice of fit instruments to 
pursue so cood an end. — StiUingfleet. 

Outwardly, we see nothing to blame 
in the personal conduct of Eli. All 
that can be expected is found ; all due 
respect for his office, all proper solem- 
nity in the discharge of it. He is 
Cb the character who would have 
n euloe^ised by the men of his day 
as doing honour to the post which he 
filled ; who, as the sayinc^ is, would 
have been respected in his life and 
lamented at his death .... But we 
presently see that he had been only 
up to, not beyond the mark, for what 
was expected of him. lie had sense 
enough of propriety and decency, 
creditably to discharge an office, to 
the capability of filling which this 
same sense alone raised him. He 
had never lived above his office. That 
God had delighted in burnt ofierings 
and sacrifices he had impressed upon 
himself, and these things were the 
summit of his estimate. He had never 
learned that there are things better 
than sacrifices and more acceptable 

than the fat of rams He knew 

not that in order to do good a man 
must live above, not up to, nis outwiurd 
duties ; that influence with others is 
found not where life is raised up to the 
routine of duty, but where that routine 
of duty is quickened and inspired by 
a life led in higher places ana guided 
by nobler motivea This sense of 
decency, this fine conservative feeling. 
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may get one man creditably through 
his work, but it has no power over 
those who grow up around him ; it has 
DO deep springs, no living and sparkling 
eye, no winning to something above 
itself; all its motives are secondary : 
what others did before, others will 

think now Eli found, as men 

ever find, that all this system of 
secondary motive is nothing to curb 
the bounding heart of the young, or to 
win the guidance of their strong and 
precipitous course. He who dwells in 
the circumference of his life gains no 
sympathy from those who dwell in its 
centre Such a state in the in- 
dividual, the {ieimily, or the community, 
contains of necessity the elements of 
decay and of downward progress. .... 
What will be the effect on a com- 
munity of the prevalence of a lifeless 
and conventional religion ? First, and 
necessarily, a low standard of duty, 
np to that which is required by man, 
not beyond it. Next, a false estimate 
of realities ; a substitution of primary 
objects for secondary ones ; a growing 
conviction that this world is real, and 
another world visionary ; that words 
and ceremonies will serve for religion ; 
but that deeds all belong to self and 
the world. .... As Israel became 
acted upon by the system which pre- 
vailed under Eli, superstition succeeded 
to the fear of God. . . . Who taught 
his people to trust to the ark to save 
them, and to forget Him. . . To what 
must a people have been degraded, who 
coold look on that ark, accompanied 
with two ministers of such iniquity 
and profligacy, and greet its arrival 
with shouts of triumph ? . . . Where 
life is lived as unto uod, and in His 
sight and His revelation of Himself 
hddas a living present truth, there 
is the seed of aU true happiness, of all 
true success, of all genuine honour. 
Such men^ whether they prosper or fall, 
alone win the real prizes of life : solid 
nsefiilness, firm stability, inward peace. 
Such families alone are the nurseries 
for worthy future generations, where 
God's name is known and loved; 
where, if there be no glittering armour, 
no nicely jointed harness for the youth- 



ful warrior to go forth in, the young 
arm is at least familiar with the use 
of the simple sling, and knows where 
to cull the smooth stones from the 
river of the water of life. Such nations 
alone contain in them the pledges for 
sound and honourable progress, where 
the national religion is not a system 
upheld for venerable association's sake, 
but is a genuine portion of the 
people's life, a living seed expanding 
through its history ... On the other 
hand, the man of mere proprieties gets 
to his ^ave in peace ; the man of 
selfish views wins his prize, and be- 
comes great and fills a space in the 
world, and passes away, but who cares 
for either?. . . The family where God 
was not, we have already followed in 
the same downward path ; but who 
can tell, till the last dread dav, the 
shame and misery and ruin which have 
overwhelmed men in generation after 
generation, for want of God as the 
guide of their youth ? And if we ask 
respecting the fate of nations that have 
despised God — ^read it in the desola- 
tions of Nineveh and Babylon : read 
it in the history of the ancient people 
of God, scattered over the nations. — 
Alford. 

God is honoured in general by 
avowed obedience to His holy will, but 
there are some acts which more signally 
conduce to God's glory. 1. The fre- 
quent and constant performance (in a 
reverent manner) of devotions immedi- 
ately addressed to His name (Psalm 
xxix.2). 2. Using all things peculiarly 
related to God, Bis holy name, Hts 
holy word. His holy places, with especial 
respect (Isa. Iviii. 13). 3. Yielding due 
ob^rvance to the deputies and ministers 
of God, as such (Kom. xiii. 4 ; MaL 
ii 7, etc.). 4. freely pending what 
God hath given us in works of piety, 
charity, and mercy (2 Cor. ix. 13; 
Prov. lii. 9, xiv. 31). b. AU penitential 
acts, by which we submit to God, and 
humble ourselves b^ore Him (Josh, 
vii. 19; Rev. xvi. 9). 6. CheerfuUy 
undergoing afflictions, losses, disgraces, 
for the profession of Gods truth (John 
xxi. 19). 7. By discharging faitl^fuUy 
those offices which God hath entrusted 
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US with, and diligently improving thdse 
talents which God hath committed to 
us. — Barrow. 

Ver. 33. The posterily of Eli ]^ 
sessed the high-pnesthood in the tune 
of Solomon, and even when that 
dynasty was preserved to another 
family, Ood preserved that of Eli ; not 
to render it more happy, but to punish 
it by seeing the prosperity of its ene- 
mies, to the end that it might see itself 
destitute and despised. This shows the 
depth of the judgments of God, and 
the grandeur of His justice, which ex- 
tends even to distant generations, and 
manifests itself to sinners both in life 
and death — ^both in their own disgrace 
and in the prosperity of their enemies. 
—Calmet. 

Ver. 35. The exercise qfthe priestly 
office, which is well-pleasing to Ghxl : 
1. Its personal condition and presup- 
position, fidelity, firmness, steadfast- 
ness, " I will raise Thee up a faithful 
priest" 2. Its rule and measure. 
''According to that which is in my 
heart and soul." 3. Its blessing and 
reward. "And I will build him a sure 
house," etc^Lange's Commentary. 

Of the priests under the law it might 
be generally said that^ thev walked 
before the Lord's Ancnnted^ or, in 
other words, they were appointed by 
His SiUthority — they acted by His 
direction, and as his servants and 
representatives, till He should come 
personally to offer the one sacrifice on 
the strength of which their offerings 
bad been made available on behalf of 
His believing people. And, in this 
view of the subject, the last clause of 
the verse conveyed another and more 
explicit assurance that the priesthood 
should be perpetuated during the Old 
Testament dispensation, uotwithstand- 
mg all the calamities which might 
from time to time befall Israel. But 
it implied more. It contained a pro- 
mise of blessing on that priesthood. 
To walk before the Lord's Anointed 
must, I think, have implied not only 
walking by His directions as ser- 
tants, but walking in the light of 
5G 



His countenance as their approving 
Lord and Master, in so far as His 
Church was dependent on their ser- 
vices for her edification and comfort. 
And how frequentlv then must the 
people of Grod, in Old Testament times, 
nave been comforted and refreshed in 
seasons of perplexity and trouble when 
they called to mind this gracious aasa- 
rance. But it is to the New Testament 
Church that this passage has opened 
up, in all its fulness, the inexhaustible 
fountain of consolation which it con- 
tains. .... It is impossible for us to 
read the words without at least having 
Christ brought before us, and withoat 
feeling that to Him alone can the 
words be applied in their full, literal, 
and absolute sense. - ... . Christ is 
exalted to the throne of the universe, 
but He has not forgotten His priestly 
offica He regards it with complacency, 
and still executes it with delight ; for 
'' He is a priest upon His throne." — 
Dr. B. Gordon. 

Ver. 36. See the sin and its punisk- 
ment. They formerly pamper^ them- 
selves, sdkd/ed tothefuU on the Lord's 
sacrifices, and now they are reduced 
to a morsel qf bread. They «ra»^ the 
Lord's heritage, and now they beg their 
bread. ... In religious establish- 
ments vile persons, who have no higher 
motive, may and do get into the 
priest's office, that they may clothe 
themselves with the wool, and feed 
themselves with the fat, while the^ 
starve the flock. But where there i& 
no law to back the claims of the worth* 
less and the wicked, men of piety and 
solid merit only can find support, for 
they must live on the Jree-wiU qfferings 
of tne people. Where religicm is es- 
taUisiied hj law the strictest ecclesi- 
astical discipline should be kept up, 
and all hireling priests and drones 
^ould be expelled frt)m the Lord's 
vineyard. — A. Clarke. 

Vers. 27-36. Indukent parents are 
cruel to themselves and their posterity ; 
Eli could not haye devised wnich way 
to have plagued himself and his house 
so much as by his kindness to his chil- 
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dren's shu. What yariety of judg- 
ments does he now hear from the 
messenger of God ! First, becanae his 
old age, which uses to be subject to 
choler, inclined now to misfayonr his 
sons, therefore there shall not be an old 
man left of his house for ever; and 
because it vexed him not enough to 
see his sons enemies to God in their 
profession, therefore he shall see his 
enemy in the habitation of the Lord; 
and because himself forebore to take 
vengeance of his sons, and esteemed 
their life above the glonr of his 
Master, therefore God will revenue 
Himself by killing them both m 
one day; and b^use he abused 
his sovereignty by conniving at sin, 
therefore shall his house be stripped of 
this honour, and see it translated to 



another; and lastly, because he suffered 
his sons to please their own wanton 
appetite, in taking meat off from God's 
trencher, therefore those which remain 
of his house shall come to his successor 
to beg a piece of silver and a morsel 
of bread .... I do not read of any 
fault Eli had but indulgence ; and 
which of the notorious onenders were 
plagued more? Parents need no other 
means to make them miserable, than 
sparing the rod. — Bishop Batt. 
^ God often contents himself with a 
sinf;le example of the estimation in 
which He boids the violation of certain 
duties. But one lesson so terrible ought 
to be sufficient to instruct every age, 
and unhappy is he who does not profit 
by it. — Duguit. 



CHAPTER in. 



CBmoAL AHD ExposnoBT Nons.~Yer. 1. "TIm cldld Bamnrt." Aooording to Jotephns, 
SmmeL was now twelve yean old. ''PredMiit" i.e., rare. "The word was rare that came 
dincUy from the Lord by piophetio annoimoemeiit to the people; the proper oigana were laddng, 
pcnona who w«re fiUed with the Spirit of the Lord, that they might be witneaMe of Hia word ; 
there was lacking alao in the people the living desire for the direct roYelataons of God in Hia 
word" (Langt^9 Commentary). '*No opm vlaton," lit '*no viaion ipread abroad." "Here 
n»9 inehtdea all the waya whereby God revealed Himaelf to men. Whidi He did then so 
•ddom that, whataoever revelation there might be raivately to aome piona peiaona, there waa 
noDe then pnblidy acknowledged to be a proidiet" (Patrick J, 



Ver. 2. * His agras began ta wax dim.* This mention of Bli's dimneaa of sight la introduced 
pnentheticaQy. It explains Samnel's supposition that he had been called by Eli : the imperfect 
vmon of the aged priest would make him dependent upon the services of an attendant, and these 
Mrrioes Samud waa probably appointed to render" (Htib^m), " Thm tamp oT God," «.e., the 
isvoi-btanehed candlestiek. *' This stood in the oentre^ on the kft of the entrance, and is now 
noitioaed for the lasttime. It waa superseded in the reign of Solomon by the ten separate candle- 
itidn, but rsrived after the captivity by the copy ef the one candlestick with the seven branches, 
» i> stiUseenon the arch of Titoa It waa the only light of the Tabsnade during the night" 
(I>nn8UmUyJ. "WaBtoui." This indicates that the time was near morning. *«Tam^a." See 
on chap, i 9. "The sanctuary was so encased with buildings as to give it the name and 
Appearance of a house or temple " (Dean Stanley), " Samuel slept in the court, where cells 
were built for the priests and Levitea to live in when serving in the sanctuary. See ver. 15. 
(Kdl). « The high-priest was not in domestic residence at the temple, much leas, therefore, at 
the tabmtacle. .... But Eli, who was now an aged man, with all his family grown up and 
Mttied in their own households, might, both from feeling and convenience, incline to reside 
coMtntly at hia humble offieial lodge, under the ahadow of the tabemade. The proper place 
«f Saamel would have been among the attendant Levitea, but on account of his personal servicea 
to the high-priest, he rested not far from him*' (KittoJ. "THa Lord." Jehovah. ''This 
^e stands after the tempk because it is the Covenant God who deecends to His people, and 
^««0s with them, that ia brought before ua. On the other hand, in connection with the lamp 
nd the ariky^JoAniia used in the sense of the Divine in genenl" (Lamg^e Cmmekteary). 



Ver. 4. -rhm Lovd oallad 

BoB«V1^on<im>nA;. 



' Ptobably by a voice from the ark in the Holy of 
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Ver. 5. " Ha nut,** etc. " Which ehowB the great readinesB and promptneas of his obedie&oe, 
which made him come, yea^ run at hia first call " (Patrick), 

Yer. 7. " Did not yet know/* etc. " He had not the special knowledge of God which was 
given by extraordinary revelation" (Lange*$ Commentary J, ** Revealed," literally uncovered, 
** The metaphor is transferred in a certain way in CShap. is. 15, where it is said (Hebrew) that 
the Lord uncovered the ear of SamueL Our word revdation may be taken as including both 
these ideas " (Hobion), (See comments on ver. 21.) 

Yer. 10. " Stood." The voice becomes a vision. "A personal presence, not a mere voice^ or 
impression upon Samuel's mind is here indicated " (BitHuop Hervty), 

Yer. 11. " THe earn of every one tlittt hearetli It diall tingle." A mark of dread and 
horror. (See 2. Kings xxi. 12 and Jer. xiz. 8.) "As a sharp, discordant noise pains one's ears, 
80 the news of this harsh punishment shall give pain to all who hear of it " (Longest Commentary 
on Kinga), 

Yer. 12. " Z will alee make an end." " He does not mean that He would begin and make 
an end at once ; but that He would persevere in His punishments, and not deabt when He 
began, till all His threatenings were fulfilled, viz., in the death of Eli, and of his sons, and the 
slaughter of eighty-five priests of this family by Doeg, and the thrusting Abiathar out of his 
office, and so depriving that family of its digni^ and honour " ( Patrick), 

Yer. 13. *' Judge.*' "To judge on account of a crime is the same as to punish it." {KeXL) 
'* Restrained." " He contented himself with mere remonstrance when, as High Priest and 
Judge in Israel, he had severer measures at his command, which he ought to have employed, 
setting aside his personal feelings of parental tenderness." (Uohton,) 

Yer. 14. " Baoriflee nor offering." '< Neither the bloody nor unbloody offerings." (See 
Lev. xvi. 6.) " The sin of Eli's sons was so heinous as not to be purged by this appointed 
sacrifice." {HcibBon,) 

Yer. 15. " Opened the doom." " This appears to have been a part of Samuel's duly. We 
have not to think of doors opening into the Holy Place, however, but of doors leading into the 
court" (KeiL) 

Yer. 16. " Uy Son." " How much is expressed in this one word." (Theniui,) 

Yer. 17. Observe the climax in the words with which, in three sentences, Eli demands 
information from Samuel ; it expresses the excitement of his soul. He aaki for the word of the 
Lord ; he demands an exact and complete statement^ he adjures Samuel to conceal nothing from 
him." (Lang^B Commentary,) 

Yer. 19. '' None of bis words flail to tke gronnd." " A metaphor from arrows shot out 
of a bow, which hit the mark." {Patrick,) 

Yer. 20. " Ftom Dan to Beerabeba," ie., from the northern to the southern extremity of 
the land. Dan (anciently called Laish) was a northern frontier town, and Beeraheba was 
situated on its southern border. " Tbat Samuel was estabUsbed to be a propbet of tbe 
Xiord." <* A very important statement." What Samuel did in offering sacrifices, etc (see vii 9) 
was not, as some seem to imagine, an irregular intrusion into the priestly office. But in a time 
of great degeneracy and confusion, when the exercise of the ordinary functions of the Levitical 
priesthood was in abeyance, Samuel was specially raised up by God, and received an extraordinary 
commission from Him to do what He did in maintaining the worship of Grod, and all Israel 
** knew" by visible tokens, that he was established to be an expounder and interpreter of God's 
yn}l( Wordsworth), 

MAIN E0MILETIC8 OF THE PARAORAPff.^VERSES 1—10. 

The Voiob of the Unsbbn. 

I. Special preparation qnalifies for special revelation. "Samuel miaistared 
unto the Lord before Eli." In any branch of service, whether rendered to men 
or more directly to God, training is needed before a man is fit to fulfil its duties. 
Men to whom the voice of nature has spoken in any special manner are generally 
men who have been her students from their early years^ and their long waiting 
upon her in her temple has made them capable of receiving special revelations 
from her. Newton and Faraday were made partakers of some of her secrets only 
58 
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after years of training in her school, and the same may be said of the poets and 
artists whose ears have been opened, or whose vision has been enlightened in 
an especial manner to hear her voice, or to see her beauties. David's early dajrs 
were spent in meditating upon the heavens that declared the glory of God and 
the firmament that showed the Divine handiwork. Doubtless this early training 
had much to do with his susceptibility to impressions from the works of Ood 
in nature in his after-life, and made him able to see God in all the things that 
He has made. God, by early training, fitted him to be not only a king and a 
soldier, but a poet. So Samuel was prepared, by early and special training, to 
receive special revelations from God. 

^ IL Early religions training fits men for great and important work in after 
life. From his very early days Samuel dwelt in the sanctuary of the Lord, and 
was in daily attendance Mpou the services of His house. Corrupt as were some 
of those who ministered in holy things, there were doubtless some good and 
elevating influences around him which would accustom him to the thought of 
the God of his fathers, and tend to prepare him for the special work to which 
he was destined. The comparatively easy and pleasant ministry unto the Lord 
within His house prepared him for the sterner service he was to be called to 
render without the courts in a more public capacity. The sailor's child is first 
taught to handle an oar in the sheltered cove before his father's cottage, in sight 
of home and within reach of his mother's eye. But this easy exercise is to fit 
him in after years to move out into the wide ocean and face the perils of the 
storm, and with a skilful hand pilot his vessel safely over a dangerous sea. The 
home-life of every well-trained child is a calm. and peaceful bay, in which, 
encircled by loving laws and gentle words, he is being fitted to fight the difficulties 
and temptations of life outside the charmed circle. In due time he moves out 
into the vast sea of life, and finds himself in a world altogether different from his 
childhood's home ; but the holy influences that were around him there have fitted 
him for taking his place and doing his work in the world, so as to glorify God 
and bless himself and others. So it ought to be with every member of a godly 
household, so it was with Samuel. The " gentleness of God " (2 Sam. xxii. 36) 
as he experienced it in the comparatively calm and peaceful atmosphere of his 
early days, made him fit to fulfil the arduous mission to which he was afterwards 
called, and strengthened him to fulfil sdl the Divine commands even to the 
terrific one of " hewing Agag in pieces before the Lord " (1 Sam. xv. 33). What 
a contrast was the last-mentioned stern service to the gentle ministry of his 
early days, but obedience to the will of God was doubtless the motive power 
in botL This habit of obedience is the one which above all others, perhaps, 
fits men bravely and faithfully to fulfil their duties to God and men. If a child 
has been accustomed from a sense of duty to render obedience to his human 
&ther or guardian he will come more readily to subject his will to his Divine 
Father. Submission to the lesser and imnenect being prepares the way for 
submission to the Almighty and Perfect One. We see from Samuel's ready 
response to what he supposed was the call of Eli, how accustomed he was to 
render implicit obedience to him who stood to him in the place of his earthly 
father, and this submission to a human will and authority was one of the most 
important elements in his early training to fit him in after life to render 
unhesitating obedience to the word of the Lord, and to shrink from no service 
which He mled upon him to perform. 

m. Ood speaks when His speech is most needed. Rain is never so precious as 
when fiunine has set in from lack of it When the clouds have for long ceased to 
yield refineshment to the earth, then every drop is as precious as gold. When 
there is lack of the rain of heaven, then there is dearth, and disease, and deatL 
So is it in the spiritual world when there is a lack of spiritual teaching. From 
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this soul-famine there springs apace all kinds of spiritual diseases, and souls 
perish for lack of bread. In Israel, at this period of its history, there was such 
a soul-famine, and with few exceptions its whole " head was sick, and its heart 
was faint" in consequence, and "wounds, and bruises, and putrefying sores " 
broke out in the lives of those who ought to have been fit mediums for the 
descent of that spiritual rain which makes glad the wilderness and the solitary 
place, and causes the spiritual desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose. In this 
time of great need God oroke the long silence, and in this word coming to Samuel 
there was " a sound of" that '' abundance of rain " which was to be poured down 
upon this highly-favoured people almost unceasingly until the time of Malachi. 
This voice of God, coming to tne youthful Samuel in the night watches, was to be 
the beginning of a long series of " open visions," and of an abundant revelation 
of the mind and will of God. But the first drops of the shower fell in a time of 
spiritual drought, and famine, and disease. 

IV. Ood speaks through spiritually qualified instruments. A coloured 
glass is not a fit medium to transmit the pure white light of the sun. A 
olackened glass almost entirely shuts out his rays ; light can hardly find any 
^itrance through such a medium. God's sQence had been of so long continuance 
because those who ought to have been fit mediums to transmit His word were 
utterly incapable even of receiving it. Neither Eli nor his sons were qualified 
instruments by which God could reveal His will to the people. Even the high- 

Kiest himself was not one whose spiritual nature was sufficiently awake to render 
m capable of receiving visions of God. And he who would reveal to others 
the word of the Lord must be able first to see and hear for himself. But Samuel 
was of an entirely different nature. His ear had been rendered susceptible to 
spiritual voices, his eyes were fitted to discern spiritual realities, and his will 
was so far in harmony with the will of God — his desire to serve the Lord was so 
far single and unbiassed, — as to render him a fit medium through which the light 
ot the Divine word could be transmitted. 

y. The unseen world is as real as that which is seen. The personality of 
Eli in the tabernacle was one that could be seen — it was within the reach of 
Samuel's bodily senses. But he came to be conscious of a Person, quite as real, 
thou&;h ordinarily beyond the reach of his vision. He who spoke to Samuel in 
his sleep was as real an existence as was the priest to whom he at first attributed 
the voice. That Samuel at first mistook the voice of the invisible God for the 
voice of the visible Eli shows how strongly he was assured of the reality of the 
person who spK)ke to him— how certain ne felt that the voice belonged to a real 
and actual existence. That which is unseen by our mortal eye is as real, and 
is as near to us, as that which our bodily vision can apprehend, and it only needs 
God to awaken our spiritual senses to make us conscious of this. Many a man 
can testify from his own experience that communion with God is quite as much 
a reality as any communion with man. Samuel, during his minority, had many 
a^ conversation with the aged Eli, and had doubtless received some good impres- 
sions from his intercourse with the old priest. But the intercourse whicn he 
held from this time forth with a person who spoke to him from the invisible 
world was as real and far more impressive than any he had ever had with the 
person before whom he had so long ministered to the Lord. So real was it, and 
so strong an impression did it make upon him tliat he could afterwards reproduce 
the words that had been spoken to him, and felt that communion with Him 
whose dwelling is not with nesh, was a more influential fact of his life than any 
intercourse with men. He had been conversant with many facts concerning 
Jehovah before this time, but he now awoke to such a personal consciousness^ of 
His existence, and such an abiding sense of His nearness, that up to this crisis 
in his history it is said of him that he "knew not the Lord." 
60 
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OUTLINES AND SUOGBSTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 1. Since the eztraordinaty 
gifts stand in dose connection with 
the ordinary, we mnst conclude that 
the latter also were sparingly dealt 
ont, that among the masses there was 
a great deal of lokewarmness, and even 
open apostasy. The want of a reforma- 
tion was nrgent That the extra- 
ordiDary gifts, however, had not quite 
disappeared, we learn firom the example 
of the man of Grod who comes to Eli to 
upbraid him with his sins and also to 
announce the Divine judgment. And 
with respect to the ordinary gifts, we aie 
led to the conclusion that there was at 
that time a not inconsiderable Moge, 
not only by the institution of holy 
women (see Critical Notes on chap. 
n. 21), but also bv the custom of the 
Nasarite, of which we have two con- 
temporaneous examples in Samson and 
&kmuel, and must therefore have 
been pretty widely spread. Hence we 
infer that the spirit of piety was by no 
means dead, especially since an institu- 
tion such as that of the Nasarites 
stands in dose connection with the 
whole national tendency, and can only 
fiourkh when more or less supported 
by it. — Htng^ie/nbera. 

Faithful in little, and therefore 
entrusted with more, being the next 
famous prophet to Moees, and called 
the first (Acts iiL 24, 2 Chron. 
XXXV. 18).— yVfltty. 

The time of Bamud's appearance in 
Israel as prophet was a time of an 
inienud judgment of Cfod, which con- 
sisted in the lack of ini&rcaurse of God 
with His people by reoolaUan. It was 
a tkeocratic interdict incurred by the 
continual apostasy of the people from 
their God . . . Such a Judgment came 
unon Saul fchap. xzviii. 6, 15) ... . 
The same law presents itself in all 
periods of the kingdom of Ood ; men 
lose the source of life, Gbd's revealed 
word, by a Divine judgment, when they 
withdraw from interoourse with the 
Uving Crod, and will not accept His 
holy word as the truth which controls 
theb whole life. — Langie Commmr 
Utrg, 



Ver. 2. Ood lets old Eli deep, who 
slept in his sin ; and awakes Samud 
to teU him what He would do with his 
master. He, who was wont to be the 
mouth of (Sod to the people, must now 
recdve the message of God from the 
mouth of another ; as great persons 
wfll not speak to those with whom they 
are highly offended, but send them 
their checks by others. — Bidwp Hall. 

Ver. 4. He answered " Here am /." 
A hearing ear is a sweet mercy; and a 
heavv ear, a grievous judgment (Isa. 
vi. 9).—Trapp. 

Ver. 5, 6. He would not have lain 
down to deep had he thought that 
the Lord had spoken unto him. So, 
if men did but consider that (jfod 
speaketh unto them by His ministers, 
they would hear and heed much better. 
How oft do we either turn a dedF ear 
to God's cdl, or else mistake, and run 
another way, till He please to speak 
home to our hearts, and cause us to 
hear Him. — Trapp. 

Ver. 10. For the first time Samuel 
stands with consciousness in the pre- 
sence of the majestv of God — ^and 
immediately all the riddles of life bej^in 
to be solved for him, and the meaniufi^ 
of /Us own life to become clear. What 
he says bears the clearest stamp of a 
really begun communion with the Lord. 
Is it not the resolve to say and to do 
all that the Lord might diow him of 
His lofty thoughts and ways — ^is it not 
this, and nothing but this, that is ex- 
prened in " Spedr, Lord, for Thy ser- 
vant heareth ? " Has he not thereby 
once for all renounced self-knowiog 
and self-will? That was the /aiWt«^ 
ness as a prophet, which all Israel, from 
Dan even to Beersheba, recognised in 
him (ver. 20). And that which thus 
first established a true communion widi 
the Lord could also alone be the 
power that maintabed it The con- 
stant prayer, " Speak, Lord/' and the 
constant vow, " Tny servant heareth" — 
that is the hand which takes hold of 
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God's right hand, to be held fast by it (6) steadfast dependence on the Lord 

with everlasting life, "^ak. Lord" in free love [Thy servant] ; (c) nncon- 

eic,f a testimony qfunamaititnuildevo- ditional, joyful obedience to His will 

Hon to the Lord. 1. How such a testi- [Thy servant heareth]. Conditions of 

mony is reached (a),thio\xghtheLoTd!8 a blessed fulfilment of ones calUng 

awakening call ; (6), through recep- for the kingdom of God— I. The ex- 

tivity of heart for God's word ; (c) perience of the power of the Divine 

through the deed of self-denial in tne word : I have called thee by name, 

renunciation of all self-knowledge and 2. The repeated call in prayer, "Speak, 

self-will. 2. What is therein testified Lord," 3. The fulfilment of the vow : 

and praised before the Lard— (a) "Thy servant heareth." —Xan^rtf'* 

humble subjection [speak, Lord]; Commentary. 

MAIN HOMILETJCS OF THE PARAQRAPH'-Vena 10—21. 

The Sin of Omission and the Grace of Submission. 

I. The mere omisBion of one man may be the calamity of many. Many 
and terrible disasters have often been brought upon many people by one man's 
omission in the performance of his duty. It the man who stands at the wheel 
of the vessel omits to look at the compass, he may bring death or ruin to 
hundreds of his fellow-creatures, as well as loss of reputation to himself if he 
should survive the wreck. If one miner neglects properly to secure his light, the 
death of all his fellow-workmen may as truly lie at his door as if he had slain 
each one separately with his own hand. Omissions permit the play of forces 
which are destructive to human life, and therefore are sometimes as guilty as 
commissions, Eli's great sin was a sin of omission : '' His sons made them- 
selves vile, and he restrained them not." His omission of parental restraint 
permitted the unchecked play of the evil passions of his children, and brought 
as sure and as terrible a destruction upon them as if he had taken their 
lives with his own hand. And the evil consequences of his neglect of 
restraint did not end with them ; the mischief which was thus left to work 
spread into every household in the land, and soon the whole nation had cause 
to mourn over their high-priest's omission of his duty. If Eli had restrained 
his sons, he would certainly have delivered his own soul from blood-guiltiness, 
and might have delivered them from such a public execution, and the nation from 
overwhelming disgrace. Mere protestation against sin will do something to stem 
the tide, or if it is powerless to do that it is a witness against it. A ^odly man 
can sometimes do no more than can a pillar in the midst of an eddying river. 
He can but oflfer the resistance of his own life and words to the prevailing current 
of iniquity. He cannot check ite onward course. Less than this will not deliver 
him from guilt, but this will do it. " // thou ^k>st not speak to warn the wicked 
from his way, that wicked man shaU die in his iniquity; but his blood wiU I 
require at thine hand. Nevertheless, if thou warn the wicked of his way to turn 
from it, if he do not turn from his way he shall die in his iniquity; but thm 
hast delivered thy soul." fEzek. xxxiii. 8, 9.) This is all that God requires when 
men can do no more. Eli nad hardly done this and his power to do more — ^to 
hinder his sons from continuing their public profanation of God's house and 
services — constituted him a partaker in their sins, and to some extent in their 
punishment when he " restrained them not." This ffreat omission of his life 
made him the instrument of bringing the wrath of God, not only upon his house 
but upon his nation. 

n. A noble nature has no pleasure in the downfall of a rivaL A generous 
soul is grieved at the afflictions that come upon men even through their own sin. 
62 
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Henotonly "rejoicethnotin iniquity "but rejoiceth not in the punishment 
that iniquity brings even when the downfall of the evil-doer is the occasion of 
bis own promotion. If a young man sorrows over the just dismce of those 
whose fiiU is his own stepping-stone to promotion, he shows that ne is possessed 
of a truly noble disposition. Samuel was not gladdened by being thus honoured 
by God, seeing that the message he received was charged with heavy tidincs 
concerning those whom he honoured to some extent. Some consciousness of his 
own advancement must have been borne in upon him bv this revelation — he 
must have had some presentiment that the setting of Elli's sun would be the 
1186 of his own, yet he snrinks from showing the vision evidently not only from 
unwiUingness to grieve his a^ed friend, but from a sense of sorrow at the terrible 
retribution which awaited him and his. 

m. The highest wisdom under Divine chastisement is the submission 
which lustifles Ood. There are children who will justify their human parents 
even when they are under correction^ because they have such confidence in the 
character of those parents, and because their own consciences convict them of 
deserving that which they are now suffering. God's children should always be 
able to do this. They ou^ht to be so assured of His unimpeachable justice 
and wisdom, as well as of His love, as to be able at all times to echo the words 
of Eli, and thus to "justify the ways of God to men." Eli here proves himself 
a tme son of Abraham in the full assent he gives to Abraham's assurance, 
"Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? " (Gen. xviii. 25) Being fully 
convicted of his own negative sins, and of the positive crimes of his children, 
he takes the course of true wisdom, and yields himself and his family into the 
hands of that King who he knows can do no wrong. 



OUTLINES AND aUGQESTIVB COMMENTS. 



Ver. 11. When God executes judg- 
ment upon anyone, all should tremble 
at these examples of severity upon 
others, and say with Paul, " Because 
of unbelief they were broken off, and 
tkou standest by faith. Be not high- 
minded, but fear" (Rom. xi. 20).— De 
Saey. 

Ver. 12. Execution of justice is 
God's work, though His strange work 
(Isa. xxviii. 21), and when once He 
beginneth, He will go thorough-stitch 
with it ; He will neither dally nor 
desist till it be done. — Trapp. 

Ver. 13. The judgment that was to 
&11 on Ithamar is the likeness of the 
judgment which has followed the cor- 
ruption and the nepotism of the cler^ 
everywhere. It was to begin with tne 
alienation of the people from the wor- 
ship of the sanctuary ; it was to end 
in a violent revolution, which should 
overthrow with bloodshed, confiscation, 
aad long humiliation the ancient here- 



ditary succession and the whole exist- 
ing hierachy of Israel. — Stanley. 

Parents cannot do God's work, and 
God will not do theirs; but if they use 
the means, God will not withhold His 
blessing.-—^. Clarke. 

Oh, it is dangerous to do the work 
of God neffliffently. Eli was a magi- 
strate, and should have put forth his 
authority and punished those ungodly 

children That you (who are 

magistrates) be terrors to evil-doers is 
expressed as one of your chief duties 

(Rom. xiii. 3) If you are not, 

look to yourself, for God hath iron 
hands for justices that have leaden 
heeb, and will one day strike them 
home for forswearing themselves to 
spare others. He will be a terror to 
thee and make thee a terror to thyself, 
who wiU not at His command be a 
terror to evil-doers. Thou sinnest in 
others whilst thou sufferest them to 
sin, and thou shalt one day suffer with 
them (Rev. xviii. 4). . . . Cowards are 
more fit to be slaves than rulers. A 
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magistrate should be like Moses: in 
his own cause as meek as a lamb, in 
God's cause as stifiF as an oak, as bold 

as a lion He that spareth the 

bad hurteth the good. The chirurgeon 
must cut off incurable members, and the 
physician of the State must purge out 
the peccant humours of the body poli- 
tic, lest they infect and injure the 
whole.— &pi«n«ji. 

*'Forlthe iniquity which he hnoweth'* 
Both by that prophet (chap. ii. 29), and 
by that domestical chaplain, his con- 
science. — Trapp. 

Ver. 13, 14. The guilt and conse- 

fuences of parental unfaithfulness, 
. The sin here mentioned. It is not 
said that Eli set his sons a bad example. 
It is evident, on the contrary, that his 
example was good. Nor is he accused 
of neglecting to admonish them ; for 
we are told that he reproved them in a 
very solemn and affectionate manner. 
. . . But though Eli admonished he 
did not restrain. He did not employ 
theauthority with which he was clotlied, 
as a parent, to prevent them from 
indulging their depraved inclinations. 
. . . Every parent who is not as careful 
of the morals as he is of the health of 
his children ; everyone who takes more 
care of the literary than of the moral 
and religious education of his children, 
is guilty of this sin. II. The pnnish- 
ments denounoed. They are here de- 
nounced generally ; but are described 
at large in the preceding chapter. 1. 
7"hat most of his posterity shall die 
early. The sin of which Eli was 
guilty na^tfra% tends to produce the 
consequence here threatened. . . . 
If parents wish their sons to die before 
they reach half the common age of man, 
they cannot adopt measures better 
calculated to produce this effect than 
to cast loose the reins of parental 
authority. 2. That such of his child- 
ren as were spared should prove 
a grief and vexation, rather than a 
contort to him, .... This was not 
less terribly fulfilled in the family of 

David We are told respecting 

one of his children, that his father had 
not displeased him at any time, sajring, 
64 



Wherefore hast thou done so? We 
may then conclude that he was equally 
culpable in his treatm^it of his other 
children. And what was the conse- 
quence? ..... This part of the 
threatened punishment, like tJie former, 
is the natural and almost inevitable 
consequence of the sin against which it 
is denounced. . . . Especially will sudi 
parei^ts usually meet with unkindneas 
and neglect from their children if they 
live to be dependent on them in 
their old age. 3. That his posterity 
should be poor and contemptible. 
..... Children who are not re- 
strained by their parents will almost 
inevitably contract habits of idle- 
ness, instability, and extravagance, 
which naturally lead to poverty and 
contempt. Here again we see^ the 
natural consequences of Eli's sin in its 
punishment, xjastly, God declares that 
none of the methods thus appointed to 
obtain the pardon of sin, should avcUl 
to procure pardon for the iniquity of 
his house. This awful threat con- 
veyed a plain intimation that they 
should die in their sins, and this too, 
was the natural consequence of his 
conduct. He had suffered then to 
follow without restraint those courses 
which rendered them unfit for heaven 
until their day of grace was past 
.... They were given up to a hard 
heart and a reprobate mind. They 
could not now be brought to rep^i- 
tance, and. of course, no sacrifice nor 
offering could purge away their sins. 
.... Thousands now in the region of 
despair, and thousands more on their 
way to join them will for ever curse their 
parents as the authors of their misery. 
The terrible punishments denounced 
against this sm show how exceedingly 
displeasing it is to Gbd. 1. Because 
it proceeds from wicked and hateful 
principles . . . Sometimes it proceeds 
from the love and practice of vioe . . . 
In religious parent8,it aknost invariably 
proceeds from indolence and selfish- 
ness . . . There is also much unbelief, 
much contempt of Gkni, and much 
positive disobedience in this sin. 2. 
Because it entirely frustrates His design 
in establishing the £unily state. S. On 
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acoonnt of the good which it prevents, 

and the infinite evil which it produces 

.... No sin tends to produce more 

orgreater evil and mise^. 4. Because 

those who are guilty of it act a most 

unnatural part. God knew that it 

would not be safe to trust us with the 

education of immortal souls, unless we 

had powerful inducemeuts to be faithful 

to the trust. He, therefore, implanted 

in the heart of {Nirents a strong affection 

for their offspring, that they might be 

thus induced to educate them as they 

ought But those who neglect to 

restrain their children do yiolence to 

this powerful operative principle, and 

may be said to be like the heathen, 

without natural affection.— PaysoTi. 

Ver. 15. As the child Samuel was 
not elated by this vision and revelation 
vouchsafed to him in the temple, but 
went humbly to Eli, and when it was 
morning did the daily work prescribed 
to him,»so the child Jesus, after the 
honour paid to him in the temple, 
''went down to Nazareth, and was sub- 
ject" to Mary and Joseph (Luke ii. 51). 

As this is the first circumstance 
which throws light upon the character 
of one who was destined to become a 
great man in Israel, it behoves us to 
regard it well. Most lads of his age 
ennce much eagerness in communi- 
cating anything surprising, without 
much regard to the pain it may be 
calculated to inflict. Samuel knew 
that he had been highly honoured by 
a special communication from God. 
The burden of a great doom had been 
imparted to him, and such secrets of 
high import it is hard for youth to 
Im undisclosed. But with Samuel 
there was one consideration that over- 
niled every other. The secret con- 
cerned his venerable lord, who had 
been as a father to him, and could not 
fiiil to afflict his spirit. — Kitto. 

Ver. 18. Though we must groan and 
feel God's hand, yet we must not 
jumble and ft^t at His dealiugs. 
Patience is thy duty under the sharpest 
praridence. He is too just to be 



questioned, too good to be suspected, 
and too great to be quarrellea with. 
Eli doth not fall in His face in a 
passion, but falls down at His feet in 
humble submission. — Swinnoch 

''Told him every whit'' Bitter 
truths must be spoken, however they 
be taken, and if ministers be mannerly 
in the form, yet in the matter of their 
message let them be resolute. — Trapp. 
If £li have been an ill father to his 
sons, yet be is a good son to God, and 
is ready to kiss the very rod he shall 
smart withal : '' It is the Lord," whom 
I have ever found holy and just, and 
gracious, and He cannot but be Him- 
self ; " let Him do what seemeth Him 
good," for whatsoever seemeth to be 
^ood to Him, cannot but be good, 
howsoever it seems to me. Every man 
can open his hand to God while He 
blesses ; but to expose ourselves will- 
ingly to the afflicting hand of our 
Maker, and to kneel to Him while He 
scourges us, is peculiar only to the 
faithful.— 5w%> HaU. 

I. A judicious diacoyery from whence 
all evils come. '' It is the Lord** He 
is omnipotent, and who hath withstood 
His power. He is just, and will bring 
no evil without good cause. He is 
wise, and whatsoever evil He bringeth 

He can draw it to a good end 

He remaineth the same God in the fire 
and in the earthauake which He was in 
the still voice; tne same when He slew 
the Israelites as when His light 
shone upon their tabernacle. His glo- 
rious attributes cross not one another. 
His justice taketh not from His 
mercy, nor His mercy from the equity 
of His justice ; but He is just when 
He bindeth up, and merciful when He 
woundethus. . . . The same God that 
overthrew Pharaoh in the Red Sea, 
that *' slew great and mighty kings " 
(Psa. cxxxvi. 15, 17, 18) did deliver 
up His own people, did deliver up the 
ark to Dagon: for His justice. His 
wisdom, and His mercy " did endure 
for ever." II. A well-founded resolu- 
tion. Let us learn with Eli to ''kiss 
the Son, lest He be angry " (Psa. ii. 12), ^ 
nay, to kiss Him, and bow Wore Him 
^when He is angry; to offer Him up a 
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peace-offering, our wills, of more power 
than a hecatomb, than all our nume- 
rous fasts and sermons, to appease 
His wrath. . . . This is the truest 
surrendiy we can make. ... ''I do 
not only obey God, and do what He 
would Iiave me, but I am of His mind," 
saith the heathen Seneca." . . . The 
stubbomest knee may be made to bow, 
and obedience may be constrained. But 
the true Israelite doeth it with joy and 
readiness, and though he receive a 
blow he counteth it as a favour, for He 
that gave it hath taught him an art to 
make it so. — Anthony Faringdon. 

Ver. 20. Not only of the whole 
Church in general, but of every Chris- 
tian bearer m particular, it is demanded 
that, with reference to the doctrine 
taught, he shall perceive whether it is 
right and true or not, and stand his 
ground. In the case of Samuel the 
word did not hold good — " the prophet 
has no honour in his own counby." 
He comes before us here ^a prophet who 
has much honour in his own country — 
(1) Because he was a faithful prophet 
of God ; (2) because he was counted 
worthy by God of continual revelations 
through His word ; (3) and God con- 
firmea his proclamations by the publicly 
manifested fulfilment of them as a ful- 
filment of his word. — Oramer, 

When Samuel had entered into an 
immediate relation to God, a relation 
between him and the nation also began. 
He receives through them the dignity 
of a prophet, of a mediator between 
God and the nation. With him pro- 
phecv mounted a new step. While the 
prophets had previously entered power- 
AiU^ into the history only in solitary 
decisive instances, his prophetic activity 
was a continuous one. — HengsterAerg. 

Ver. 21. God breaks through the 
silence of many years, and reveids 
Himself to Samuel Wherefore was 
tlus? Samuel had a childlike faith ; 
therefore he was very dear to God. 
The words are remarkable, "the child 
was a child** (see notes on chap. i. 24), 
•and "he pew before the Loro." He 
was a child in innocence, humility, 
66 



simplicity, holiness. He was holy amid 
scenes of unholiness. In spite of the 
pernicious example of EU's sons, the 

E nests of God, the child stood firm ; 
e was true to God in the most \xymg 
circumstances, therefore Grod revealed 
Himself to him. The child Samuel 
was preferred to the aged Eli, the 
high priest and judge; and thus, as 
Theodoret remarKS, God showed that 
holy childhood is better than hoar 
hairs. He was " wiser than the aged," 
and had "more understanding than 
his teachers," because he "kept Qod's 
commandments" (Psa. cxix. 99, 100). 
— WordsuHfrth, 

' TheLordr^t^^o/^HimselftoSamuel. 
It is with, perhaps, one exception the 
earliest instance of the use of the word 
which has since become the name for 
all Divine communication. "The Lord 
uncovered the ear,*' such is the lite^ 
expression ; a touching and sipiificant 
figure taken from the manner in which 
the possessor of a secret moves back 
the long hair of his friend, and whispers 
into the ear thus laid bare the word 
that no one else may hear. It is a 
figure which precisely expresses the 
most universal and philosophical idea 
conveyed by the term "Revelation," 
thence appropriated in the theol^csJ 
language of both East and West 
" The Father of Truth," says Profiaaaor 
Muller — vindicating his own use of this 
phrase to describe the mission of tihe 
Semitic races — "chooses His own pro- 
phets, and He speaks to them m a 
voice stronger than the voice of thun- 
der. It is the same inner voice through 
which God speaks to all of ua Tluit 
voice may dwindle away and become 
hardly audible ; it may lose its Divine 
accent, and sink into the language of 
worldly prudence; but it may also 
from time to time assume its real 
nature with the children of God, and 
sound into their ears as a voice from 
heaven. A "Divine instinct" would 
neither be an appropriate name for 
what is a gift or grace accorded but to 
few, nor would it be a more intelligible 
word than " special " revelatioxu — 
Stanley. 
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CHAPl'ER IV. 

Cbitigal avd Expobitobt Noraa.— Ver. 1. "And tiM word off 8omn«l«" etc. Gommentaton 
are divided in their opimons whether this daiue ii connected with the rest of the chi^ter, and 
whether it signifies that Israel went ont to battle by the command of Samuel Muiy think 
they entered into the conflict without Divine diiection ; but Keil says, << The two dauses, < The 
vnrd of Samuel came to all Itrad* and *Jmrad went oui,* eta, are to be logically connected 
together in the following sense : * At the word or instigation of Samuel, Israel went out against 
the Philistines to battle." There is no doubt that the Fhiliitines were ruling over Israel at this 
time. * Xboneior." This name was not given to the place until a later period (see chap, vii 12). 
** ApiliOk." As this word means Mrenffth, or^nnnets, it is applicable to any fort or fastness ; and 
there were several places so named in Palestine. Aocordhig to chap. viL 12 this Aphek must 
have been near Mizpek, probably the Mis^peh of Benjamin mentioned in Josh, xviii 26, and 
identified by Bobinson as the present NAy Samwil, five miles north-west of Jerusalem. 

Ver. 2. * JolBOd tetUo.* ''This word describes the sudden mutual assault of the oppoeiog 
lines." (iM^e CommenUvry,) 

Ver. 8. " Iiot iu fMdi tlio ork," etc "In recommending this eztraordinaiy step^ the 
elders might recollect the confidence it imparted to their ancestors (Numb. x. 85 ; xiv. 44), as 
well as what had been done at Jericha But it is more probable that they were influenced by 
the heathenish ideas of their idolatrous neighbours, who, in order to animate their soldiers and 
ensure victory, canied the statuettes of their gods in shrines, or their sacred symbols to their 
wan, believing that the power of those divinities was inseparably associated with, or residing in, 
their images." (Dr. JaimUKn.) 

Ver. 4. "The pooplo." "It was the anny that here acted, rather than the people in a 
political d^MMzity, but the word 'people* perhaps points to the absence of a regular army." 
f IV. of Lang^e OommeiUafy.J 

Ver. 7. "God Ui oomo Into tho ouBPb' " The ark is called by the sacred writer 'The ark 
of tke Lord (Jehovah) ', but the Philistines, being heathens, say that * Blohvn is come into the 
camp ; ' and they sp^ of Gkxl in the plural number — ' These mighty gods.' " ( Wordeworih.) 
** Just as all the heathen feared the might of the gods of other nations in a certain degree^ so 
the Philistines also were alarmed at the might of the God of the Israelites." (KeiL) " Tboro 
tetk aot boon oiioli a tldBS borotoAiro.'' " The ark was always carried by the priests in 
the van (Numb. z. 38 ; Josh, iii 14), and, with one solitary exception, when the attack upon the 
Amalekites and the Canaanites was made in spite of an express prohibition of Moses, it was 
mvaziably carried with them in their early wan. But when they had become settled in Canaan, 
and the ark was estabUshed in Shiloh, the practice of carrying it into the field was disoontinuedy 
till now that ignorance and snpentitious fear revived it." (J>r, Jamiwon,) 



Ver. 10. "Tliero fUl off loraoi tlUrtF tlioiUMmd footmon." "The slaughter in andent 
wutare seems, from the record of profane as well as sacred history, to have been often immensely 
greater than in modem times, since the introduction of gunpowder and artillery. And in the 
nature of the case it must have been when the soldien of opposing armies met in close combat 
—man engaged in mortal strife with man; and when the weapons^ too, were tipped with poison, 
the result could not be otherwise than a fearful carnage. The great numben, then, of the 
Inaelttes who are recorded in this passage (as well as in similar ones) to have fallen in battle, 
and which have called forth the sneen of the infidels as gross exaggerations, are, from the 
character of the context, perfectly credible, and the statements of the sacred historian are not 
only in the present instance coiTob<urated by the testimony of /osep^uf, but harmonise with the 
recital ol ITercNiotKS, and other historians, as to the vast mortality that frequently marked the 
battles of antiquity." ( Dr. JamUton,) 

Ver. 18. "Xli oat upon a wmX Iqr tiM wagnHdo." "This sitting on the side of the way 
by which the first message must come answen predsely to the intense expectation in which £11, 
Uumsli Uind, had taken this position, so as, if not with the eyes, yet with the sense of hearing, 
to learn straightway the amval of the first messenger. He sits, as in chi^. i 9, at the inner, so 
here at the outer, gate of the sanctuary, on his seat, and, as appean from verse 18, on the side of 
the gate, which was also, therefore, the side of the adjacent way." (Erdmann,) 



Ter. 14. "Wbon MH iMord tiM nolM off tiM enriac* "His blindness explains the fact 
that he failed to observe the messenger who ran hurriedly liy without noticing him." {Erdmann.) 

Ver. 15. "His ofoo wore dSm," literally, "Am ^et ttood:* "This is a description of the 
KHsUed black cataract (amottHMif), which generally occnn at a very great age from paralysis of 
the optic nerve.'* (K^.) 
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Ver. 21. " Xdutbod," t.e., Not-s^ory. The namtor has in mind her words upon which she 
based that ejaculation, but does not state them as hen till afterward ; here he states beforehand 
the fact contained in tiiem as a historical explanation. We must note, however, the difference 
between hia explanation and her reason for that exclamation in yerse 22. While he mentions 
the reference to the two dead, iA« bases the name on the one thing only, the capture of the aik." 
(Brdmann,) 

MAIN HOMILETWS OF VEE8E8 1 and 2. 

The First Defeat at Ebenezeb. 

On the connection of the first clause of this verse with the following para- 
g:aph see Critical and Expository Notes on the chapter. Adopting the view of 
Kiel and others, we remark — 

L That there may be an obedience which will bring pnnishment Upon 
the people and upon the priests of Israel at this time there rested the curse of 
unpardoned sin. Eli's sons had neither confessed their suilt nor amended their 
lives, and the religion of the entire nation was very mu^ like that depicted by 
Isaii^ at a later period, when, delivering the word of the Lord, he tells both 
rulers and people that their '' incense is an abomination," and their feasts a 
" trouble and a weariness " unto the Most High because they had forsaken Him 
in their hearts. (See Isa. i. 1-15.) Therefore punishment came to them while 
in the act of obeying the word of the Lord by Samuel. As there had been no 
obedience unto life, there was now an obedience unto death. This act of 
obedience was doubtless in conformity to the national desire, and the desire to 
firee themselves from the yoke of the Philistines was both natural and right in 
itself, but it was unaccompanied by a willingness to submit to the righteous law 
of Jehovah and to obey His word, and therefore it brought judgment instead of 
blessing. There are many parallel cases in individual history. Many men 
make pans and try to gratity desires which may in themselves be lawful, but 
they cannot have the Divine blessing because they set aside the indispensable 
Divine condition of having in the first place a right relation to God by pardon 
of sin and righteousness of life ; and therefore their efforts to free themselves 
from difiiculties or to gain a more desirable condition often end in placing 
them in a worse position than they were in at first. But in the case before 
us it was not the mere efibrt to gratify a lawful desire that brought the 
judgment, but an undertaking engaged in in obedience to a Divine com- 
mand. As in the case of Balaam, obedience was made a means of punishment. 
That false prophet at last set out on his journey in obedience to the 
word of the Lord, but "God's anger was kindled because he went" (Num. 
xzii. 22), and punishment came to him even in his obedience. Israel at this 
time desired a national victory without national repentance — ^they desired free- 
dom from the yoke of the Philistines without submission to the yoke of Jehovah, 
and thought that this would be true freedom. Their numbers were great, and 
they imagined that numbers would avail them in conflict with their ancient 
enemy, even although they lacked cleanness of hands and purity of heart before 
God. They ignored the conditions of success laid down for them by the mouth 
of Moses — "Jf thou shak hearken diligently unto the voice of the Lord thy 
God, to observe and to doaU His commandments which I command thee this day, 
that the Lord thy God will set thee on high above all nations of the earth. . . . 
and the Lord shall cause thine enemies that rise up against thee to be smitten 
b^ore thy face ; they shall come out against thee one way and shaU flee seven 
ways" But they again found from bitter experience that the Divine threaten- 
ing was no idle word. **£ut it shall come to pass, %f thou wHt not hearken 
unto the voice of the Lord thy God, to observe to do aU his commandments and 
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Bis statutes which 1 command thee this day. , , . . the Lord shall cause thee to 
he smitten hefcre thine enemies ; thou shalt go out one way against them and flee 
seven ways i^ore them " (Deut zxviii. 1, 7, 15, 25). 

n. Where the moral conditioiL for victory Ib wanting, it i» better to have 
defeat. The word which came to Israel and led them out to defeat was a 
bleasmg, because defeat was just what they needed at the time. The defeat in 
circumstance that leads to an improvement in character is a victory in realiiy. 
If national or individual loss in material things leads to moral gain, it is better 
than the most splendid worldly success. How terrible seemed the defeat of all 
the purposes ana plans of the mighty monarch of Babylon when he was " driven 
from men, and did eat grass as oxen ;" but it was a |;reat moral victory, for it 
brought him to a higher moral standing, and taught hmi to "praise and honour 
Him that liveth for ever and ever" (Dan. iv. 34). Many a man in humbler 
walks of life has learned to know himself and his God in the day which has 
seemed to bring him nothing but defeat and ruin. The defeat of Israel at this 
time was the first of a series of steps by which, under the rule of Samuel, they 
rose to a more healthy state of national life ; and, therefore, what was in the 
first instance a judgment was in the end a blessing. A victory over the 
Philistines, when they were in a state of opposition to God, would have been a 
br creator national calamity in the end than the two crushing defeats recorded 
in this chapter. Freedom from chastisement, either in the nation or in the 
individual, is the most terrible curse which God can inflct. Far better is it to 
suffer the severest punishment for sin. 

OUTLINES AND 8UQQE8TIVE COMMENTS. 

Verse 1. Not only were the people of Israel from the oppression and 

to learn that the Lord had departed dominion of its foes was absolutely 

from them, but Samuel also was to impossible without its inward conver- 

make the discovery that the deliverance sion to God. — KeiL 

MAIN H0MILETI08 OP THE PARAORAPff.^Venes 8—11. 

The Gaftube of the Ark. 

L Here is failure in a lawful enterprise. If a man finds himself so oppressed 
by a stronger power that his moral nature suffers in consequence, it is both 
lawful and right to endeavour to free himself from the yoke of the oppressor. 
Especially if he finds himself the slave of habits which tend to h^ moral 
degeneration, he is bound, out of re^urd for his own real interests, to use every 
means within his reach to obtain nis freedom. The enterprise against soul- 
oppression, whether individual or national, is always lawful If a nation is 
under such a yoke of bondage, and can find no way to liber^ except through 
strife — ^if it finds that by reason of its oppression it is sinking in the moral scale, 
and sees no possibility of bettering its condition, except by the sword — such a 
nation is justified in resorting to the use of such meana Israel was so oppressed 
by the Philistines. The yoKO of the heathen was not only injurious to them 
materially but spiritually. It was not only a national humiliation but it tended 
to national degradation of soul. Therefore they were fully justified in using 
every lawfrd effort to be free, and they were not defeated because they were 
engaged in an undertaking which was in itself displeasing to God. 

n. Here is fiulure in a lawful enterprise because undertaken in a wrong nirit. 
As we have seen in considering the first defeat recorded in this chapter, £irael 
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undertook to throw o£P the voke of the Philistines without submission to the 
yoke of God, and this was ^together contrary to the Divine revealed will con- 
cerning them. They must first submit to Jehovah, and then their enemies 
would submit to them. '' 0, Israel, if thou wilt hearken unto me, there shall 
no strange god he in thee ; neither shalt thou worship any strange god. .... 
Oh that my pecple had hearkened unto me, and Israel had walked in my wavs! 
I should soon have subdued their enemies, and turned my hand against their 
adversaries. The haterso/the Lord should have submitted tliemselves unto Him; but 
their time should have endured/or ever(Ps, kzxi. 8-15). But they were not willing 
to lend an obedient ear to the Word of the Lord, and therefore the Lord's hand was 
turned against tiiem in their day of need. This subject is full of teaching for the 
individual man. The soul of every man is by nature more or less enslaved by 
appetites and passions which will degrade him if he does not war against them. 
But there is but one way to do this successfuUv. There must be submission to 
the yoke of God before we can cast off the yoke of sin and Satan. Man's will 
in its present condition is not strong enough to overcome the evil within his 
own heart. " To will" may **be present with him, but how to perform that 
which he wills he finds not** (Rom. vii. 18). There must be submission to a 
^her will before the Philistmes of the heart can be brought into subjection. 
^ are *' made free from sin** bv becoming ** servants to God** (Rom. vi. 22Th- 
by faUing in with His method of salvation by the death of His Son, and tnus 
receiving from Him the Divine help by which alone we can conquer sin within 
us. The man who sets out to free nimself from the bondage of any sinful habit 
in any other way will find himself in the condition of Israel at this time — ^he 
will be baffled and beaten on every side, and will have to give up the contest in 
despair. The evil spirit may go out for a time, but when he returns he will 
fina the house unoccupied by any stronger power, and " then goeth he, and 
taketh with himself seven other spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter 
in and dwell there; and the last state of that man is worse than the first" 
(Matt. xii. 43-45). 

m. Failure in any lawful enterprise demands inquiry into the eause of 
the fiailure. Even Israel said, " Wherefore hath the Lord smitten us to-day ? " 
(ver. 3). He who has failed to overcome any sinful habit within himself, or has 
been defeated in his efforts to lessen the power of evil in the world, shotdd ask 
himself why it is so. If he knows that the end for which he strives is for the 
glory of God, he will do well to suspect that the cause of the failure rests with 
himself, and a searching and sincere inquiry into the state of his own heart 
may lead to some wholesome discoveries, and prevent defeat in future efforts. 
Israel here admits that the hand of God was behind the hand of the Philistines, 
and that it was Jehovah who had smitten them by the sword of their enemies ; 
but tibeir inquiry lacked earnestness and sincenty. They admit that their 
fiailure demands investigation, but they stop short without arriving at the real 
cause of their defeat. They were unwilling to push the question to its final 
issue ; but such a (question asked with a desire to find the real answer cannot 
£&il to bring instruction to the man who asks it. 

17. XTnwillingnesB to admit the real cause of failure will probably lead to 
the use of means which will end in greater disaster. The inhabitants of a 
house which is built upon a sandy foundation may blame the thunder when the 
walls rock and crack beneath the storm, and they may seek to render themselves 
secure by making the walls thicker and the roof more firm. But all such efforts 
are only making more certain the ultimate fall of the building — ^all that is 
added to a structure upon such a foundation is only^ hastening its downfall and 
the destruction of its inhabitants. They have entirely missed the real root of 
70 / 
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the miBchief. The thunder ina]r be the occasion of the damage, but it is not 
the cause. Thai is to be found in the nature of the soil upon which the house 
is built, and their fedlure to find it leads them to use means which end in 
greater disaster. So it was with Israel in their first defeat. They did not 
search deep enough to find tihe real cause of their discomfiture. The Philistines 
imder Ood were ^e occasion, but their own sin was the cause of their misfortune, 
and fidiing to find it they rushed to the use of means which resulted in a more 
shameful defeat and a more terrible humiliation. To send for the ark of God 
into the field was useless, because Uiat state of heart was wanting which made 
the symbol of God's presence anything more than a chest of wood — ^it was but 
to cast greater dishonour upon the God whose favour alone made the ark a 
sacred thing, and thus to add another sin to the many which already stained 
their natio^ history. And God demonstrates the uselessness and unlawfulness 
of their efibrt by permitting this most sacred symbol to fall into the hands of 
the uncircumcised Philistines. 

T. Relationship to the victorioB of the past without the character of the 
vietmrs may lead to wrong inferences and fatal results. There are many men 
of the present day who have a special relationship to the great events of the 
past, because they are descendants of those who were the actors in those events, 
nut if they infer from their mere relationship that they are as fit to accomplish 
great things as their forefathers were, they fall into an error which may be 
&tal to themselves and others. They must first make sure that they possess 
the ment&l and moral qualities by which their ancestors became so renowned. 
It is not enough to be bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh unless they 
partake of their spirit. The children of the great and good must be great and 
good themselves if they would do the great deeds of their fathers. If they 
venture upon great enterprises, looking for success to their descent from some 
hero of the past, they will find that it will avail them nothing to bear his name 
if they lack his courage, his self-denial, his fortitude and his faith. Priests 
bearing the ark of God had in the past history of Israel made a way by which they 
had advanced to glorious victory. There lid been a memorable day in their 
history when " as they that bare the ark were come unto Jordan, and the feet of 
the priests that bare the ark were dipped in the brim of the water, that the 
voters were cut off and the people passed over riaht against Jericho " (Josh. iii. 
16). And perhaps both priests and people hoped for some such interposition of 
God on the present occasion. But tnen the ark was borne by men who 
had faith in God — ^the feet of those by whose touch under God^ Jordan was 
driven back, were cleaner feet that those of Hophni and Phinehas. The 
priests who stood firm in the midst of Jordan — the first to descend into 
its bed and the last to leave it — ^had confidence in the livmg God, and 
their courage and faith spread itself throughout all the ranks of Israel, 
and inspired them with a like faith and courage. But although the same 
ark of God was in the midst of Israel to-day it was borne upon the 
shoulders of men who had only a bodily kinship to their ancestors, and 
who, instead of inciting the people to confide in the God of their fathers, 
had brought His name and His worship into contempt. It was an act of the 
highest presumption on their part to bring the ark of God into the field, 
bowing, as they did, that though they belonged to a priestly family, they had 
none of the qualifications for the priestly office. If they relied upon their 
relationship to the victors of the past they were soon to become examples to all 
succeeding ages of the futility of such a reliance. 

▼I. When tuperstition is the foundation of joy* the joy will soon be turned 
into loxTow. It is superstition to attach any value to the symbol when that 
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which makes the symbol worth anything has departed. The human bodj^ is a 
goodly and precious object, while it is tenanted by a living soul ; but without 
the soul it is only de^ matter. So is it with a symbol, and that which it 
signifies. When that which it s3rmbolise6 is gone it is as a body without life. 
The ark was intended to be a sign to the Israelites of the presence in their midst 
of the invisible God. The mercy seat, upon which the blood of atonement had 
been sprinkled, and over which the glory of God had been visibly manifested, had 
been a token of the favour of Him to whom Israel had bound themselves to 
render obedience. But the covenant had been broken by their faithlessness, 
and the presence in their midst of the symbol of what had for a time ceased to 
exist, was of as little worth as the presence of a coipse in the p^ce of a living 
man. To attach any value to it was an act of ignorant superstition, and the 
hope founded upon such a basis must end in disappointment. [' When the 
ark of the covenant came into the camp, all Israel shouted with a great 
shout " (ver. 5), but their triumph was of short duration because it was 
founded upon a superstition. Joy springing from such a source only increases 
the bitterness of the disappointment when the true state of things is revealed, 
and men should look well to the foundation of their hope and joy and 
see that it is founded upon the truth of God, or the false hope will be but as 
the lightning flash which is gone in the twinkling of an eye, and makes the 
darkness all around seem deeper than it was before. The shout that now rang 
through the Hebrew camp was a terrible contrast to the cry of despair that ran 
through the host when the ark of God was taken. 

VII. Hen will fight as valiantly for a bad cause as for a good one. The 

Philistines fought as valiantly as the Israelites (ver. 10). History furnishes us 
with abundant testimony to the fact that courage is bom of error as well as of 
truth. He who believes a lie may contend for it as valiantly as he who fights 
for the very truth of God. The Israelites, fallen as they were, had more of 
right and truth on their side than their enemies had, yet the Philistines were at 
least as bold and brave as they were. Though the heathen believed that they 
were opposed by the mighty gods that smote the Egyptians, they resolved to 
quit themselves like men, and fight even unto death rather than become 
servants to the Hebrews. And the issue of the battle shows that their resolu- 
tion did not falter. The courage of the battle-field is to a large degree of an 
animal nature, hence the savage will stand and die at his post with as much 
fortitude as the citizen soldier, and he who fights without knowing what he 
fights for, or for the worst of causes, will be as brave as he who fights from the 
purest and most patriotic motives. No men ever fought in a more unjust cause 
than the Spaniards who sought to crush the liberties of the Netherlanders, and 
yet their bravery was on many occasions equal to that of their opponents, who 
were engaged in the holiest of all struggles — the struggle for religious freedom. 

OUTLINES AND SUOOESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Vcor. 3. The voice of many of us bring me the sacrament that shall save 
now is like to the voice of the Jews in me ; thou runnest to thy baptism, to 
the time of their distress. '' Bring us thy sabbath, to privileges, and thence 
the ark," say they, *' that it may save concludest that thou canst not be con- 
ns," when, alas, they were destroyed demned ; when, alas, thou mayest go 
by the Philistines for all their ark. So to hell fire for all thy font-water, and 
thou, reader, when conscience frighteth to eternal torments, though thou hast 
thee, or death comes nich thee, pro- often been at the Lord's table (Matt 
bably speakest in thine neart, Come, vii. 22). Baptismal water is not the 
bring me the ark that may save me, laver of regeneration. Many sit at 
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the Lord's table which do not taste of 
His sapper. .... Spiritual privileges 
always commend God to us, but not 
us to God. — Swinnock. 

" Trust ye not in lying words," says 
the prophet (Jer. viL 4), "saying. The 
temple of the Lord;" but if ye 
thoroughly amend your ways, "then 
will I cause you to dwell in this place 
for ever and ever" (ver. 7). It is 
observable that God there refers to 
this history, and says, "Go ye now 
to SiUoh, and see what I did to it 
for the wickedness of my people. 
Probably David remembered it, when 
he reiujBed to allow the ark to be 
carried with him in his retreat before 
Absalom out of Jerusalem (2 Sam. zv. 
r^y^Wardsworth. 

As Israel became acted on by the 
system which prevailed under Eli, 
superstition succeeded to the fear of 
God. Now superstition is the refuge 
of the conscience when it has lost the 
sense of God's personal presence. You 
may measure by its prevalence the 
absence of God] from men's hearts. 
It will be natural that in an age of 
mere outward respect for religion, 
superstition should be advancing and 
refining its hold.— il(/&rrf. 

It will often happen that those who 
are least affected by the overwhelming 
sense of God's abiding presence wim 
His Church, the authority of her 
ministry and the power of her ordi- 
nances, will be found, and that too 
because of their little inward affection, 
most forward on all occasions to talk 
about, and in argument to contend for, 
the high privileges with which Christ 
bas endowed her. Such men, like the 
IsraeUtes when defeated by the Philis- 
tines, in the hope of victory scruple 
not at every conflict with their enemies 
to lav bare, as it were, tiie veiled glories 
of the tabernacle, and at their own 
vill to bring forth the ark of the cove- 
i^t, as if that alone were wanting to 
strike dismay into the opposing ranks 

aiid ensure success But to 

make war in the name of the Lord 
against others only, and not against 
our own sins and iniquities, is to 
pollute the name of God and cause 



His offering to be abhorred. — Bishop 
Fuiford. 

Ver. i. Jehovah as covenant-God 
is more properly designated in a two- 
fold manner, corresponding to the 
situation, in which the Israelites desire 
His Almighty help, which they think 
to be externally connected with the 
ark. As Jehovah Sabbaoth (Lord of 
Hosts), He is the Almighty ruler and 
commander of the heavenly powers. 
As Jehovah who "dwelb above the 
cherubim," He is the living God, the 
God of the completest fulness of power 
and life, who reveals Himself on earth 
in His glory, exalteduess, and dominion 
over all the fulness of the life which 
has been called into being by Him as 
Creator. This designation of God is 
never found except in relation to the 
ark, which is conceived of as the throne 
of the covenant-God, who dwells as 
£ing in the midst of His people. The 
cherubim are not representatives of the 
heavenly powers, since they are, as to 
form, made up of elements of the living^ 
animate, earthly creation which cul- 
minates in man. Representing this, 
they set forth, in their position on the 
ark, the ruling might and maiesty of 
the Living God, as it is revealed over 
the manifoldness of the highest and 
completest life of the animate creation. 
In these two designations of (}od, then, 
reference is had to the glory and do- 
minion qf God, which embraces and 
high exceeds all creaturely life in heaven 
and on earth, and whose saving inter- 
position the Israelites made dependent 
on the presence of the ark. In sharpest 
contrast to this indication of God's 
loftiness and majesty, stands the men- 
tion of the two priests, Hophni and 
Phinehas, whose worthlessness has been 
before set forth, and who represent the 
whole of the moral corruption and 
sham religious life of the people.-** 
Lange*8 Commentary. 

Ver. 5. When the ark was brought 
into the host, though with mean and 
wicked attendance, Israel doth, as it 
were, fill the heaven and shake the 
eaxth with shouts, as if the ark and 
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victory were no less inseparable than 
they and their sins. Even the lewdest 
men will be looking for favour from 
that God whom they cared not to dis- 
please^ contrary to the conscience of 
their desepings ; presumption doth 
the same in wicked men which faith 
doth in the holiest. Those that re- 
garded not the God of the ark think 
themselves safe and happy in the ark 
of God. Vain men are transported 
with a confidence in the outside of 
religion, not regarding the substance 
and soul of it, which only can give 
them true peace. — Bp. Hall. 

Ver. 9. Observe the Philistines 
crying, " God is come into the camp ; 
woe unto us ! " etc. Tet they settle, 
hearten, harden themselves to fight 
against Him Refractory and 

?3rverse afTections make> man frantic, 
here may be a sober knowledge, that 
the patient may say, "I see better 
things," and a faith (but such as is 
incident to devils) " I allow of them," 
but where the whole man is tyrannised 
over by the regent-house of irrefragable 
afiects, he concludes his course with, 
"I follow the worse-"— r. Adams. 

Ver. 10. It is just the same now, 
when we take merely a historical 
Christ outside us for our Redeemer. 
He must prove His help chiefly inter- 
naUy by His Holv Spirit, to redeem 
us out of the hands of the Philistines ; 
though externally He must not be 
thrown into the shade, as accomplish- 
ing our justification. If we had not 
Christ, we could never stand. But if 
we have Him in no other way than 
merely without us, and under us, if we 
only preach about Him, teach, hear^ 
read, talk, discuss, and dispute about 
Him, take His name into our mouth, 
but will not let Him work and show 
His power in us. He will no more help 
us than the ark helped the Israelites. 
— Berlenberger Bible. 

It is one of the weightiest laws in 
the kingdom of God, tiiat when His 
people, who profess His name, do not 
show covenant fidelity in faith and 
obedience, but, under cover of merely 
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external piety, serve Him in abear- 
ance only, being in heart and hie far 
from Him, He gives them up for pun- 
ishment to the world, before wnich 
they have not magnified the honour of 
His name, but have covered it with 
reproach. — Lange's Commentafy. 

Ver. 11. " The ark of God was 
taken:* Why did God permit this ? 
I. In order to show that His presence 
had forsaken Israel, because they had 
forsaken Him. II. In order to show 
that visible ordinances of religion only 
profit those who have the spirit of 
relidon within them. III. In order 
to show that though men are bound to 
use the means of grace which God has 
instituted for the conveyance of His 
blessings to them, yet God's presence 
and working are not tied to those 
means. He can act without them. — 
Wordsworth. 

Instead of bewailing a nation's simt, 
and preaching public repentance and 
interceding for mercy from a for^vinc 
God, Hophni and Phinehas had loined 
in the superstitious desire to tiJke the 
ark into the field of battle, and they 
met with a bloody and ignominous 
death as the price of their perilous 
temerity and open profanity. It is 
ever dangerous for ministers of religion 
to mix in the strife of war. Not that 
it is foreign to their duty to become 
pastors of soldiers — that is a duty in- 
cumbent upon them But it ill 

becomes the minister of peace to mix 
in the clang of arms. It was an evil 
day for Hophni and Phinehas when 
thev took the ark of the covenant from 
Shiloh, and sought to work on the 
fanaticism of the people by unveiling 
the Holiest of all. They provoked the 
judgment which shed their blood. It 
was an evil day for Zwingle when he 
lefb his chaplain's post to wear a 
helmet, a sword, and a battle-axe: 
covered with wounds, insulted, killed, 
he lay under a tree at Cappel : not yet 
forty-eight years of age, his body cut 
and burned, and his ashes driven to 
the winds. " He had wielded an arm 
that God had forbidden," says 
D'Aubign^; " the helmet had covered 
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his head, and he had graaped the 
halberd. His more devoted friends 
were themselves astonished, and ex- 
claimed, ' We knew not what to say — 
a bishop in arms.' The bolt had fur- 
rowed uie cloud, the blow had reached 
the reformer, and his body was no 
more than a handful of dust in the 
pahn of a soldier." — SteAe, 

The ark of God was taken. These 
words record the most disastrous event 
that had till then befallen the children 
of Israel . . . Even in the worst times, 
when the revolt might seem universal, 
there were always some, however few, 
who constituted the Church, the true 
Israel, who never bowed the knee to a 
false god ; and to all such, Shiloh, with 
the tabernacle, the altar of burnt 
offeriog, and the ark of the covenant^ 
would be a precious spot, towards which 
their thoughts would turn in every 
season of (Cstress and disaster. , . ; . • 
So loDg as there was no visible intima- 
tion that Grod had deserted Shiloh, 
true believers in Israel would still 
cherish the hope that, however severe 
might be the judgments with which 
God visited them. He had not finally 
given them up. . . . But now what 
could every thoughtful man in Israel 
conclude, but that all the wonderful 
deliverances in connection with the 
ark of which their fathers had told 
them, were at an end ? . . . The state 
of the people of God at the time here 



referred to, as well as the immediate 
cause of their being brought into that 
state, reminds us of another period in 
which the Church must have been in 
great darkness and perplexity. I refer 
to the time when our Lord was de- 
livered into the hands of ungodly men, 
when He was crucified, and remained 
for a time under the power of death. 
I do not say that the one is designedly 
tvpical of the other. But we know 
that the ark was in various respects a 
remarkable type of Christ, and the 
passage before us naturally suggests, at 
least, his humiliation and death. — B. 
Gordon. 

Rather than God will humour super- 
stition in Israelites, he will suffer His 
own ark to fall into the hands of 
Philistines : rather will He seem to 
slacken His hand of protection, than 
He will be thought to have His hands 
bound by a formal mis-confidence. 
The slaughter of the Israelites was no 
plague to this ; it was a greater plague 
rather to them that should survive and 
behold it. The two sons of Eli, who 
had helped to corrupt their brethren, 
die by tne hand of tne uncircumcised, 
and are now too late separated from 
the ark of God by Philistines, who 
should have been before separated by 
their father ; they had formerly lived 
to bring God's altar into contempt, 
and now live to carry His ark into 
captivity. — Bishop Bali. 



MAIN SOMILETICS OP THE PAEAQRAPa.-^Venf 12—22. 

Thb Death of Eli. 

I. All God's promises become histories. In the natural world there is promise 
of what shall be, and in due time there is the history of its having been. The 
pen blade of spring is a promise of the hiurvest that is bv and by a fact in the 
history of the world. The cloud no bigger than a man's hand upon the horizon 
is the promise of the storm that may be presently set down in the catalogue of 
destructive visitations that have devastated the earth. In the davs of Noah a 
promise of judgment hung over the people of his day for one hundred and 
twenty years. Bo long was it before tne cloud burst that the terror which was 
perhaps aroused at the first announcement of its appearance passed awa^r long 
hefore the storm burst. But it came, and the flood is now a fact in the history 
of the world. God had foretold the judgment which is described in this chapter 
^onie years before. If the message which had been sent to the house of Eli had 
over caused the hearts of Hophni and Phinehas to quake, the delay in the 
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execution of the sentence had probably only hardened them in their sin, and 
perhap even Eli himself mi^ht have begun to hope that it would not be so 
terrible as it had seemed to him at first. But on this memorable day God gave 
a demonstration to all coming ages that all His promises, whether of judgment or 
mercy, will one day become facts in the history of the universe. A promise was 
made to Isaiah concerning the deliverance of his nation from Babylon long before 
it went into captivity, but both captivity and deliverance, with all the circum- 
stances foretola concerning the latter in Isaiah xlv., have long ago become well- 
blown historic facts. The great fact in which all history centres — the incarnation 
of the Son of God — ^was for ages only a promise. The dim outline given to our 
first parents in Eden was like the tiny Rerm bursting from the seed which grew 
into the blade and ear as the ages rolled, until the promise became the great 
historic event of the world. And there are promises now waiting to become 
histories, and they will as surely have their fulfilment as those that have gone 
before. What has been is a pledge of what will be. Men say, concerning 
Christ's second advent, " Where is the promise of His coming ? " But that 
promise of the Lord will one day as surely oe a fact of past history as those that 
have gone before. 

II. The effects produced by the fiilfilment of .this promise of judgment. 

There was not a family in the land who was not smitten with a sense of national 
calamity. A stab at the heart sends a pain through all the frame, the 
extremities of the body feel a blow aimed at the seat of life. In countries 
where the army is drawn from the fields and workshops of the people, the 
strength of the nation is often found gather^ upon the battle-field, and a 
defeat there is a blow at its very heart and sends a thrill of anguish into every 
home. Such was the nature of the blow which Israel had now sustained, and 
the entire body of the nation felt the shock. Wherever there was a child of 
Abraham the news of the defeat pierced him through like a stab of cold steeL 
But the calamity was more intensely felt by some households than by others. 
In any time of national calamity the leaders of the nation have to bear a larger 

Eortion of the sorrow than the masses. They lose more in every way. They 
ave more to lose — ^more in substance — ^more m honour ; as their position has 
been higher, their fall is greater, and as more responsibility has rested upon 
them, so their disgrace is heavier. Although all the families of Israel suiSered 
on this day none suffered so much as the house of Eli. Even if it had not been 
the execution of a special judgment upon them, their position would have made 
them the greatest sufferers, but the consciousness that the calamity was mainly 
due to the sins of their house intensified a thousand-fold the severity of the 
blow. The effect that the news had upon the aged high-priest shows how 
severely he felt it. In felling an aged oak many a stroke of the hatchet may be 
dealt before there is any sign of its fall, but at length the woodman gathers all 
his strength for a final stroke, which, following upon all that have gone before, 
lays it even with the ground. So it is with men and the strokes of adverse 
providence — they stand upright after having received many a heavy blow, but 
one may come at last whicn, finding their courage and patience weakoied 
by the trials of the past, crushes them altogether. Job bore up manfuUy against 
repeated and heavy blows, but at last a stroke feU which laid even this bxave 
and patient man prostrate like a fallen tree. Eli had seen many a sad day in 
the course of a life which covered nearly a century, but he had never eeen a 
day like this. Even now he bore calmly the news of Israel's defeat, and even 
that of the death of his sons, but the tidings that the ark of God was taken 
was too much to bear and live— this stroke killed him. 

ni. Calamity often reveals excelleneies whieh are hidden in proqieritv. 

There are many men in the Church of God living in ease and oommrt who ao 
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not seem to posBeas any extraordinary heroism. But very often such men, under 
drcumstances of apeoal trial, reyeal a nobility of character that men never 
knew before that they possessed. Like spices, they must be crushed before they 
yield their fragrance. What is recorded of the life of Eli does not leave the 
impression that he was a venr exalted character ; but the fkct that it was the 
loss of the ark of God that killed him, and not the news of his own personal 
bereavement, shows that there was much latent patriotism in him, notwithstanding 
hk grave shortcomings. We should never have known how much he really 
prized the hallowed tokens of God's covenant-relation to Israel if this calamity 
nad not befiidlen him. The thought that God had departed from his people 
broke his heart before he fell and broke his neck. It is the same with his 
daughter-in-law. We should never have known of this woman's piety if this 
Uow had not fallen upon her. It was not the death of her fiEkther, or of her 
husband, that made her refuse to be comforted and to go down to the grave 
with Ichabod upon her lips, but " ska said, lie ghry is darted from Israel; 
far tie ark of God U taken" 



OUTLINES AND SUGOEaTIVB COMMENTS. 



Ver. 13. There be four reasons why 

the people of God are so much troubled 

when tne ark of God is in danger. 

L Because of the great love they bear 

to it As " God loved the gates of 

Zion more than all the dweUings of 

Jacob" (Psalm Ixxxvii. 2), so the 

people of God love the ordinances 

of God, and the faithful ministers of 

Christ. "Lord, I have loved the 

habitation of Thy house, and the place 

where Thine honour dwelleth " (Psalm 

xxvi. 8). Now love stirreth up the 

affections, as young Cresus, though he 

were dumb, yet seeing his father like 

to be killed, cried out "Do not kill 

my father !" Such is the love of the 

saints of God to the ark ; they cannot 

bat tremble when they see the ark in 

danger, and for Sion's sake they cannot 

hdd their peace, and they cannot 

be silent until the Lord make the 

righteousness thereof go out like 

mghtness, and the salvation thereof 

as a lamp that bumetL II. Because 

of the interest they have in the ark 

of Ood. Interest stirreth up affection 

as when another man's house is on 

fire ; as you had a lamentable and sad 

providence this last week, and it is not 

to be forgotten how suddenly in all 

our feastings may Qod dash all our 

mirth. Now consider, how were they 

affected that had an interest in those 

that were burned ; so the people of 



God have an interest in the ark. God 
is the haven of a child of God, his 

S)rtion and inheritance, and when 
od begins to forsake them they can- 
not but be troubled. The ordinances 
of Qod are the jewels of a Christian 
and the treasure of a Christian, and 
the loss of them cannot but trouble 
them. III. Because of the misohieft 
that oome upon a nation when the ark 
is lost. Woe be to that nation when 
the ark is gone. For when the ark of 
God is taken then the ways oj Zion 
mourn, and none come to her solemn 
assemblies. That is matter of sadness. 
Then the ministers of Christ are driven 
into comers. This is matter of heart- 
trembling. Then the souls qf men are 
in danaer. There is cause of sadness. 
Then do the enemies of God blaspheme, 
and then is Jesus Christ trampled under- 
foot. 17. Because of their acoessari- 
ness to the losing of the ark. And 
this was that which made Eli so much 
troubled, because he knew that for his 
sin God suffered the ark to be taken. 
And there is none of us so holy but our 
consciences must accuse us. We have 
done something that might cause God 
to take the ark from us. — L'. Galamv 
1662. ^ 

Ver. 22. With the surrender of the 
earthly throne of His glory the Lord 
appeared to have abolished His 
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coYenant of grace with Israel ; for the 
ark, with the tables of the law and the 
capporeth, was the visible pledge of 
the covenant of grace which Jehovah 
had made with Israel. — Keil. 

The glory is departed from Israel — 
so it seemed in the eyes of men. But 
wil^ God there is '' no variableness or 
shadow of turning " (Jas. i 17} ; and 
in that dark night of sorrow to the 
Hebrew Church and nation His glor^ 
shone forth most brightly. There is 
no Ichabod to Ood. His sovereign 
power and Divine independence were 
seen to work more glonously and gra- 
ciously even when the visible Church 

appeared to be overthrown 

He inaugurated a new era in Samuel, 
and prepared the way for the OospeL 
He snowed that the Aaronical priest- 
hood was only parenthetical and pro- 
visional; that the Levitical ordinances 
were not necessary to God's gracious 
dealiDffs widi His people ; that they 
were shadows whicn would one day 
pass away ; that they were like a 
scaffold for buildmg up a house— the 
Church of Christ. . . , , Ood thus 
gave a prophetic foreshadowing of what 
was more fuUy displayed to the world 
when the material temple of Jerusalem 



was destroyed bv the Romans, and the 
universal Church of Christ was raised 
up in its stead. — Wordsw<frth. 

The union of the heart with God 
in the deepest foundation of its bdng 
reveals itself in times of great misfor- 
tune and suffering in tUs, that the 
sorrow and mourning is not restricted 
to the loss of earthly human posses- 
sions, but directs itself chiefly to the 
loss and lack of Gkni's gracious pre- 
sence, and thus shows that for the 
inner life the glory of God and blessed- 
ness in communion widi Him is become 
the highest good. So here, in this 
refraining from grief over the loss of 
what to the flesh was the nearest and 
dearest, and in the outspoken sorrow 
only over the violence oone to God's 
honour and the contempt cast on His 
name, is verified the Lonl's word, " He 
who forsaketh not father or mother, 
or brother, etc., is not worthy of me." 
Lanae's Chmmentary, 

What cares she for a posterity which 
should want the ark ? What cares she 
for a son come into the world of Israel, 
when God was gone from it? And 
how willingly doth she depart firom 
them, from whom God was departed ! 
Bishop Hall. 



CHAPTER V. 



Cbitioal ahd EzPOsnOBT Nona— Yer. 1. ^'AflbAod." One of the five FhfliitiiiA aate^nM, 
about thirty-two miles north of Gesa, and about a mile from the eea. It ie now the little iriUage 
of Eidiid. 



Ver. 2. ''Dacca.* One of the chief Philistine deitiee. ** With regaid to the image of I>agoD, 
compounded of a man and fish, ie., of a human body with head and hande, and a fiah'e tail, see 
StarVs Gata and Layard'e Ninevthf where there is a bas-relief from Khorsabad, in ^^ch ' a 
figure is seen swimming in the sea, with the uroer part of the body resembling a bearded man, 
wearing the ordinaiy conical tiara of royalty, adorned with elephant's tusks, and the lower part 
resemUing the body of a fish.' (Starke. J As the bas-relief represents (aooordinff to Laj«rd) 
the war of an Assyrian king with the inhabitants of the ooasts of Syria» most probauv of Sacgoo, 
who had to cany on a long oonflict with the Philistian towns^ more espedally with Ashdod, 
there can hardly be any doubt that we have a representation of the Philistian Dtgon here. 
This deity was a personification of the generatiTe and vivifying principle of nature for which the 
fish, with its innumerable multiplication, was spedally adapted, and set forth the Giver of all 
earthly good." (KeU.) 

Ver. 4. ** The word leen is not in the original, and would be better omitted ; the head and 
palms of Dagon, being out off, were lying on the threshold. Here was the miracle, and it was 
very significant. It was done by the IMvine power. The head and palms of Dagon, the chiefeet 
of his members, the emUems of his strength, were lopped off." f Wordnoorik.) ** Oalr tbm 
atunp," etc literally, "only Dagon, the fish (from dag^ %JUh), the ignoblest part^ was left." 
(Word9wonh.) 
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Ver. 5. "TlMNibr* wAtbm the prlMt»-tr«id m the tbrcglMld," etc '<Cf. Zeph. L 0. 
* On the aame day will I piuiiBh aU those that leap on (or over) the threshold.' No doubt this 
phrase was intended (perhaps with some irony) to describe the worsMppers of the Philistian 
Dagon." (ffobmm,J 



Ver. 6. ^ H^ d »U q y d tbmm." Tram chao. yL 4, 5, 11, 18, where, besides the Toti^e 
offering referring to the bodily disease, a second, the golden mice, is expressly mentioned, it is 
dear that, in addition to the oorporsl plagne, another, a land-plagne, liad fallen on the 
Philistines. ** He destroyed them " (like '* destniction *' or " desolation," in Mic. vL 18, used 
of persons) denotes a wasting of the land, that is, of the produce of the fields, as the support of 
human life, by mice which "destroy the land" (chap. vL 5). {Brdmann,) **We must go to 
the Bast for parallels to these ancient plagues. A psrallel to this plague of mice is fuxmshed 
in the recent histoiy of Ceylon. In 1848, the coffee-crop of that fertile island was utterly 
destroyed by mice, and the people, losing their staple hardest, wero reduced to the most tenible 
miseiy and want.** {S, Oox.) "Bniarods." ''The disease we call bleeding piles," a disease 
very common in Eastern lands, where the extreme heat induces indisposition to exercise, and 
the liTcr is very apt to grow sluggish and weak. The word is ▼emacular English for the Greek 
c omp o un d from which we derive the technical medicsl terms, " hemorrhoids, hemorrhage," 
whidi designate a flow of blood. {S. Cox,) " The heathen generally regarded diseases affecting 
the secret parts of the body as punidmients from the gods for trespMses committed against 
themselTes." (Jamiemm.) 

Vers. •^IiOtthaMkor tlMOodofl0»«l,*etc The princes of the Philistines probably 
imagined that the calamity which the Ashdodites attributed to the ark of God, either did not 
pitMMed from the ark, «.«., from the Gkxl of Israel, or if actually connected with its presence, 
simply arose from the fsct that the dty itself was hateful to the Gk>d of the Israelites, or that 
the Dagon of Ashdod was weaker than the Jehovah of Israel ; they thereforo resolved to let 
the ark be taken to Gath in order to pacify the Ashdodites." {KeH) " OAth.** Also one of the 
five Philistian satnmies. Its site is not accurately known, but it is generally identified with 
the modem TeU-ti^ifiek, 10 miles east of Ashdod, and about the ssme distance S. by E. of 
Ekion. {8e$ amUh'i BiblietU JHetionaiy,) 



Ver. 10. ''■kroB.* Another of the princely dties, now Alar, 



Ver. 12. ^TlM cry of tlM elty want op to Imatmu* "The disease is attended^with acute 
pain " (/omMSon). 

NcU. — ^Tlus du4)ier, with the fdlowing, strikingly illustrates the non-misnonaiy character of 
the dd dispensstion. For centuries the Israelites wero near ndghbours of the Philistines, and 
had some acquaintance with thdr political and religious institutions. Yet the Philistines had at 
thia time only a garbled and distorted account (ch. iv. 8) of the histoiy of the Israelites, derived 
probably from tndition, and seemingly no particular knowledge of tiieir roligion, nor did the 
Ismdites ever attempt, though they wero in the times of Samson and David in dose connection 
wHh Philistia, to carry thither a knowledge of what they yet believed to be the only true 
roligion. This roligious isolation was no doubt a part of the Divine plan for the devdopment 
of tiM theocratic kingdom, guarding it against the taints of idolatry, and permitting the chosen 
people tliorougldy to i^iprehend and appropriate the truth which was then to go from them to 
all the worid. But if we look for the natural causes which produced this isolation in andent 
times^ we shall find one in the narrowness of dviUsation of andent times, whero the absence of 
means of social and literary communication fostered mutual ignorance and made sympathy 
almost impossible, and anotiier in the peculiarly national local naturo of the religion of Israd, 
with its central sanctuary and its whole system grounded in the past history of the nation, 
firnamitfin^ time great obstades to a foreigner who wished to become a worshipper of Jehovah. 
(^aier. Tranr. of Lang^i Chmmeniarjf). 

MAIN SOMILBTICB OF THB PARAQRAPS-^Verm 1-5. 

Thb Fall of Daqon. 

I. CM worki in nlenee and in tecret affainit fidse mtems of religion to 
giTO men a pnblie and radden proof of their folly. Daffon's downffll took 
place io the secrecy of the night : when daylight came, nis destruction was 
made apparent. God's kingdom of nature, and His kingjiom of grace, are alike 
in this, that neither " come with observation " (Luke zrii. 20). All the winter 
nature seems to be at a standstill, but all the time secret pr^)aration is going on 
beneath die gronnd and within the plants for the outburst of life and beauty in 
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the spring. And in His spiritual kingdom there have often been times and 
seasons in which there has seemed to be hardly any true religious b'fe left in the 
world, when solitary believers in God here and there have b^nj^ready to exclaim 
with the prophet of old, " 1, even I only, am l^t " (1 Kings xix. 14\ But it 
has often been found that such seasons of darkness have been folio wea by a day 
in which the truth of Qod has won great victories in the hearts of men, giving 
proof that His spirit has been, during all the long night, working silently and 
secretly in men's hearts. So it was before the downfaU of Paganism after the 
coming of Christ, and before the overthrow of the Papal tyranny at the time 
of the Reformation. When the pious Israelite lay down that night and thought 
of the sacred ark of the covenant in the house of Dagon, he must have been 
ready to exclain with the dying wife of Phinehas, " The glory is departed from 
Israel." But (jod at that very hour was working in secret, and was dealing a 
heavy blow at the idolatry of the Philistines. 

n. Even miraculous evidence does not always suffice to bring men to 
acknowledge Ood. Experience of the fallacy of the advice of a quack is the 
surest way, we think, to lead men to put faith in the advice of a skilful 
physician ; and when men have had the powerlessness of the gods whom they 
worship proved to them by unmistakable evidence, we should expect them to 
be reaay to embrace a religion based upon supernatural evidence if histoir and 
experience did not testify to the contrary. Dagon testified by his first fall that 
" an idol is nothing in the world " (1 Cor. viii. 4). But it brought no conviction 
into the minds of the Philistine priests. They "set him in his place again." 
His second fall upon the threshold seemed to tell them that he was only fit to 
be trodden under foot, yet they venerated the spot upon which he fell But the 
Philistines were not more unwilling to receive evidence of the truth than the 
majority of mankind. Israel was formed into a nation by miraculous power, 
and sustained miraculously for forty years, and over and over again were 
delivered from their distresses by miraculous interposition, yet God's testimony 
concerning them is, " Ephraim is joined unto idols " (Hosea iv. 17). The Son 
of God Himself proved that He came from the Father by His '* mighty worfa," 
but they made no impression upon the mass of the Jewish people. A delusion 
proved is not a delusion abandoned. And Our Lord Himself tells us the reason 
why. It is because " men love darkness rather than light, because their deeds 
are evil " (John iii. 19). 

OUTLINES AND SUOOESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Vers. 1-5. Dagon before the ark, or before the power of God, manifesting 

heathenism conquered at the feet of Himself as present in His Word (the 

the living God. 1. In the domain of law and testimony in the ark). 2. Its 

its power — its own abode (verses 1, 2). power broken and destroyed through 

2. Through the secret demonstration the secretly working power of the 
of the power of the Lord (verses 3, 4). Spirit of God. 3. Ever a more and 

3. Amid the destruction of its power more glorious revelation of the power 
and glory — the face, as a sign of its of God, which casts down heathenism 
wortnless glory and vain beauty, struck in the light of the day of salvation. — 
down to the earth ; the head also, as Lanqe^s Commentary. 

the seat of the wisdom which is miere God comes with His ark and 

alienated from God, and opposed to with His testimony, there He smites 

God ; the hands, as a symbol of the the idols to the ground ; idolatir must 

powers of darkness which work therein, fall where His gospel finds a place. — 

cut off (verses 3-6). The faU of Berlenberger Bible, 

heathenism. 1. It is thrown down If men did not mistake God, they 
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oould not arifle to such heights of im- 
piety ; the acts of His just judgments 
are imputed to impotence. Dagon had 
never bo great a day, so many sacrifices, 
as now tmit he seems to take the God 
of Israel prisoner. Where ^ould the 
o^ve he bestowed, but in custody of 
the victor ? It is not love, but insulta- 
tion, that lodges the ark close beside 
Dagon. What a spectacle was this, to 
see uncircumcised Philistines laying 
their profane hands on the testimony 
of God's presence ! to see the glorious 
mercy-seat under the roof of an idol ! 
to see the two cherubims spreading 
their wings under a false god ! the 
deep and holy wisdom of the Almighty, 
which over-reaches all the finite conceits 
of His creatures, who, while He seems 
most to neglect Himself, fetches about 
most glory to His own name! He 
winks and sits still on purpose to see 
what men would do, and is content to 
suffer indignity firom His creature for 
a time, that He may be everlastingly 
magnified in His justice and power : 
that honour pleaseth Ood and men 
best, which is raised out of contempt. 
.... If the Israelites put confidence 
in the ark, can we marvel that the 
Philistines did put confidence in that 
power, which, as they thought, had 
conquered the ark ? The less is ever 
subject unto the greater ; what could 
they now think, but that heaven and 
earth were theirs ? Security and pre- 
sumption attend ever at the threshold 
of ruin. God will let them sleep in this 
confidence ; in the morning they shall 
find how vainly they have dreamed ! 
Now they b^in to find they have but 
gloried in their own plague, and over- 
thrown nothing but their own peaca 
.... Dagon hath a house, when God 
hath but a tabernacle ; it is no measur- 
ing of religion by outward glory. — 
BihapHaU. 

The foolish Philistines thought that 
&e same house could hold both the 
aik and Dagon, as if an insensible 
statue were a fit companion for the 
limg God. In the morning they come 
to thank Dagon for the victory, and to 
faD down bemre him before whom they 
thought the Ood of Israel was Men ; 



and lo ! now they find the keeper flat 
on his face before the prisoner. Had 
thev formerly, of their own accord, 
with awful reverence, laid him in this 
posture of a humble prostration, yet 
God would not have brooked the in- 
dignity of such an entertainment. But 
seeing they durst set up their idol 
cheek by cheek with their Maker, let 
them go read their folly in the temple 
floor, and confess that He who did cast 
their god so low, could cast them lower. 
Such a shame doth the Lord owe all 
them which will be making matches 
betwixt Him and BeliaL Tet they 
consider not, How should this god 
raise us who is not able to stand or 
liae himself ? Strange they must con- 
fess it, that whereas I)agon was wont 
to stand, and themselves to fall down ; 
now Dagon was fallen down, and them- 
selves stood, and must help up with 
their own god. Yea, their god seems 
to worship them on his face, and to 
crave that succour firom them which he 
was never able to give them. Yet in 
his place they set him again, and now 
lift ujp those hands to him which 
helped to lift him up and prostrate 
those faces to him before whom he lay 
prostrate. So can idolatry turn men 
into the stocks and stones which they 
worship : " They that make them are 
Hie unto them/' But will the Lord 
put it up thus? No, the next fall 
shall burst it to pieces ; that they 
may sensibly perceive how God scorns 
a competitor, and that there is no 
i^^ement betwixt Him and idols. 
Now, what is the difference between 
the Philistines and the Papists ? The 
PhiliBtines would set God in the temple 
of idols ; the Papists would set idols 
in the temple of God. Both agree in 
this, that they would make God and 
idols agree together. — T. Adams, 

Ver. 3. Because you have broken 
your purpose, do not allow it to go 
unmended. Even the heathen, with so 
base a conc^tion of divinity as Dagon 
was, when Dagon fell to the ground, 
lifted him up again and put him in his 
place. When, not your idol, but your 
bright ideal, fiaJls to the ground, though 
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its head and its feet be broken, lift it the remnant of indwelling sin. And 

up and put it in its place again. Be- while we might unfeigpedly desire that 

cause you have broken faith and fealty even the stump of sin and self were 

to that which you meant to be, and gone, we may well be thankful if no 

meant to do, it is no reason why you more be left. ... We know not whe- 

should not swear again, and again go ther the priests of Dagon erected 

forward. — Beecher, another idol upon the stump of the 

broken one; but this we know, that 

Ver. 4. The prevalence of idolairy many idols are contending for the 

in the heart of man, Dagon has stiU throne of man's heart, and when one 

his temple there. The great idolatry Dagon is deposed, he leaves his stump 

of mankind is self. . . . Christ is the upon which another is quickly raised, 

true ark of the covenant, and when But the same Almighty grace which 

He takes possession of the temple of cast down one shall triumph over alL 

man's heart, then the Dagon of the The covenant ensures the death of sin, 

place is dethroned; it loses its head the life of grace, and the crown of glory, 

and hands, its carnal wisdom and carnal and when grace has brought you to 

works, at the very threshold of the glory you will rejoice to all eternity, 

sanctuary, but still the stump is left ; that " only the stump of Dagon was 

however powerful the principle of in- left."— i^<?n». 
dwelling grace may be, there is still 

MAIN BOMILETIOS OP THE PARAQRAPB.—Verm 6—12. 

The JuDaM£HT8 upon the Philistikes. 

I. When judnnent begins with the people of Ood it is certain to extend to 
the ungodly. If a human king is just ne will visit his own family with punish- 
ment if they break the laws of his kingdom. But the very fact tiiat he does so 
is a pledge that he will not spare the rest of his subjects if they are found guilty. 
Judgment will begin where transgression ought, least of all, to appear, and 
where, if it appear, it ought to be least tolerated; but should the same sins be 
committed by others, it may be regarded as certain that it will extend to them 
also. Ood deals with men as a good king and father deals with his children. 
He will certainly inflict chastisement upon those who are most nearly related to 
Him by moral character, but He will not spare those who are utterly ungodly. 
6od's ancient people, at tliis period in their history, needed chastisement, and 
they had it He avenged the dishonour which had been done to His name by 
those whom He " had nourished and brought up " as His children (Isa. L 2) ^ 
a heavy visitation. But He did not spare the more ^ilty Ganaanites. When 
judgment " begins at the house of Uod," the question forces itself upon the 
mind, "Where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?" (1 Pet. iv. 17, 18). 

n. When the ungodly have been used as instruments of Divine chastise* 
menty they are chastened themselves to teach them that they were not 
chosen for their moral ezoellenoe. Sometimes delay takes place in the execu- 
tion of a criminal, not because there is any reason to show him favour, but that 
he may be used to bring others to justice. When he has been used for this 
purpose he finds that the same law which convicts them punishes him also. It 
IS orten so in the righteous government of God. He selected Nebuchadnezzar 
to be His battle-axe when Israel need^ chastisement, but he was but a reprieved 
criminal, and when he had fulfilled the Divine purpose he was made to feel that 
it was so. Here the Philistines were made the instruments of God's judgment 
upon His people, but they soon found that they had not been selected for this 
work because they were held in finvour by Jehovah. The hand of God upon 
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them soon taaght them that they also were under His diBpIeasnre — ^that God 
had, in the language of the prophet, taken " the cup qf trembling, even the dreae 
of the cup ofHisfiiry, and put it into the hand of them that afflicted Israel" 
(Isa. IL 22, 23). 

m. There may beanadmisiionthatOodliassmitten without tmerepentanoe. 
The Philistines confessed that the hand of Jehovah was sore upon them, and 
upon their god, but it led to no investigation into His claims to their homage— 
to no change in their disposition towards Him. Pharaoh acknowledged that 
" the Lord was righteous, and that he and his people were wicked " (Exod. ix. 27), 
but his admission had no effect upon his conduct. Saul admitted that (rod haa 
forsaken him, and was visiting him for his sin, but he turned not to Him who 
had smitten him, but, in direct opposition to the Divine command, sought 
counsel of a witcL Many men in every age are comi)elled to acknowledge that 
God is visiting them, yet they will not turn to Him in repentance. They may 
cry to God in their despair, but they give evidence that it is not sin that 
troubles them, but the punishment of sin. Like the Philistines, they would be 
rid of their suffering, but they are not willing to give up their Dagons, and to 
give glory and render obedience to the Lord of hosts. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 6. The hand of the Almighty, 
which moved them not in falling on 
their god, hlis now nearer on mejr 
persons, and strikes them in their 
bodies which would not feel themselves 
stricken in their idol. Pain shall 
humble them, when shame cannot. — 
Bp. BaU. 

Ver. 7. They should have rather 
parted with their sins than with the 
ark, and have said unto their sins 
"Get thee hence," as Isa. zxz. 22. 
What have we to do any more with 
Dagon who cannot save himself, much 
leas us, from the Divine vengeance? 
Wicked men are glad unon all occasions 
to be rid of God and His ark, His or- 
dinances, which they, Philistine-like, 
have rather as prisoners than as privi- 
W— IVaw. 

The emerods were not a disease be- 
yond the compass of natural causes ; 
neither was it hard for the wiser sort 
to give a reason of their complaint ; 
yet they ascribe it to the hand of Gkxl : 
the knowledge and operation of secon- 
dary causes should be no prejudice to 
the first They are worse than the 
Philistines who, when they see the 
means, do not acknowledge their first 
Mover, whose active just power is no 
less seen in employing ordinary means 



than in raising up extraordinary; 
neither doth He less smite by a 
common fever, than by an avenging 
angel — Bp. Hall. 

Ver. 10. The struggles of the Philis- 
tines against Jehovah tended only to 
bring the ark nearer to its own home, 
and to bring more evils on its enemies. 
The sufferings of Ekron were worse 
thui those of Ashdod, and the suffer- 
ings of Gath were more grievous than 
those of Ekron. So all uke assaults of 
the enemies of the faith against the ark 
of Christ's church will serve only to 
bring her nearer to her heavenly and 
eternal home. — Wordeworth. 

Thus they send the plague of God 
up and down to their neighbours. 
Wicked men use to draw others into 
partnership of their condemnation. — 
Trapp. 



ffiv 
Goi 



Ver. 11. When man's heart wiU not 
ve up its worthless idols, thoufi;h 
d's hand draw it to Himself by 
affliction and suffering, then the dis- 
tance between him and the God that 
offers to be with him becomes ffreater 
in proportion to the severity and pain- 
fulness of the suffering felt by the soul 
alienated firom God and devoted to 
idolatry. We shall at last desire to 
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be entirely away from Ood, as the judgment, wherewith iron hearts miffht 

Philistines at last resolved to carry the be made flexible, He would want obe- 

ark oyer the border, that they might dience, and the world peace. ^J|p. 

have nothing more to do with the God EaU, 
of Israel, whQe, on the contrary, the 

ark should have warned them to give Ver. 12. The cry that ascends to 

glory to the God of Israel, who had so heai>en over sufferingis and aflSictions 

unmistakably and gloriously revealed that are the consequences of wicked- 

Himsdf to them. — Lange's Commen- ness, is by no means a sign that need 

t(mf, teaches prayer ; it may be made wholly 

God knows how to bring the stub- from a neathen point of view. The 

bomest enemy on his knees, and make cry that penetrates into heaven is 

him do that out of fear which His " Against thee have I sinned," and is 

best child would do out of love or the expression of an upright, earnest 

du^. . . It is happy that God hath penitence, which is awakened in the 

such store of plagues and thunderbolts heart by the chastisement of (jod's 

for the wicked : if He had not a fire of hand — Lange's Commentary. 



CHAPTER VL 



Critical and ExPOsrroBT Notes.— Ver. 1. ''Goimtry,'' literally the fM. It prolMiblj 
signifies the cuUiwUed jplcan. 

Ver. 2. **IMvtiiera.'' "Thftt is, the ore^ of the Deity, who reveal His coanael and wiU 
throoffh the mantic art, and whose decision is final. After it had been determined in the 
oooncilof the frineet (chap. ▼. 11) to send back the ark to the Israelites, thejirteite and 
soothsay era are to teU how it shaU be sent back." (Erdmann), 



Ver. 8. "Tlreq^M olHwlng." AMham, literally guUt, then a gift presented as oompeosation 
for a fault. The gifts appointed by the Philistines as an tuham were to serve as compensation 
and satisfaction to be rendered to the Crod of Israel for the robbery committed npon BLim by 
the removal of the ark, and were therefore called ctaham, though in their nature they were only 
expiatory o£ferings " (Keil). 

Ver. 4. " Five golden inloe,* etc ** It was a prevalent cnstom in heathen antiquity to make 
offerings to the gods expressive of the particular mercy received. Those saved from shipwreck 
offered pictures of the shipwreck in the temple of Isis ; slaves and captives, in gratitude for the 
recovery of their liberty, offered chains to the Lares ; retired gladiators, their arms to Hercules ; 
and in the fifth century a custom prevailed among Christians of offering in their churches gold 

or silver hands, feet, etc., in return for cures effected in those members A similar costom 

still prevails amon^ the heathen in India" (Biblical Commentary). The offering of the 
Philistines was not, nowever, a thank-offering, it was rather a talieman or charm, " fVom the 
andent writers of Arabia we learn how a talisman, or charm of this kind, was composed. They 
held that all earthly things are but shadows of heavenly things, and that the celestial forms have 
an overruling influence on all earthly forms of life. Thus, for instance, if they wished to give a 
man a talisman that would make him safe against the bite of serpents, they got the exact 
moment of his birth. Their books told them what planet " ruled his birth," what planet was 
then in full lustre. They waited for the moment when this planet was "out of combustion,** 
i'.e., was not shining at its strength — the moment in which, thus shorn of its strength, it entered 
into tiie constellation which they called the Serpent The favourable moment having 
arrived, they made a tiny stone or metal image of a serpent, engraved certain mystic letters upon 
it, and here was the tal i s m a n . So long as the man carried that about with him, no serpent could 
hurt him. Ancient literature is full of marvellous stories of the power of these talismans. .... 
It is this taliemanie method that is alluded to in this passage, for, instead of reading " Ye shsJI 
make inuigee" etc., we ought to read, " Ye shall make talismans of your emroda, and toZismanx 
of your mice." (S. Cox.) ** The Philistine astrologers could not but have heard that God had 
shown Hid Divine complacency with the brazen serpent, set upon a pole in the wilderness. This 
they, with their notions, would regard as a teUame (talisman), and as that image of a serpent 
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WM effeotaal against tlie plague of snpentiy tlie7 might not onieaaoiiftUj infer that dmilar 
imaga of their own inflictiona might he eqiuJly effeetoal ; indeed, there h^ye not heen wanting 
penona to enggeat that the whole of this set of ideas regaiding telesmes may hAve originated in 
a distorted view of this transaction.'' (KittoJ 

Ver. e. ^A» thm SgjpftUatfk* "Another testimony from the heathen to the tmth of the 
Pentateach, and a proof that God's judgments on Egypt were not without salutaiy effects on 
idolaten." {Wardmmrth.) 

Ver. 7. " MbMb m imw eart^" etc. ''The new cart and the young cows, which had nerer 
worn ft yoke^ oorresponded to the holinesi of the ark of God. To plaoeit upon an old cart, 
which had already been used for all lands of earthly purposes, would have been an offence against 
the holy thing ; and it would have been just the same to yoke to the cart animals that had 
already been used for drawing, and had had their strength impaired by the yoke. The reason 
for selecting cows, howcTer, instead of male oxen, was no doubt to be found in the further object 
which they h<^ to attain." {KeiL) 

Ter. 9. " UnttitfiwiMMft " "House of the sun," sa Israelitish priestly dty on the border of 
Jndah «nd Dan (Josh. xxL 16.) about twelve milea from Ekron. 

Ver. 13. " Though it was a priestly dty the inhabitants of Bethshemesh are expressly 
distingniahed from the Lentes." (Brdmann,) <* WhMit luurvwt." Therefore about May or 
June; 

Ver. 14. "neui of JmOaUL" "One who bore the same name as he who had brought 
Inal and the orft into Canaan." (Wardtworth.) "A tamt oOtelas." "It was lawful to 
offer the aacrifice here^ becaose wherever the ark waa offering might be made." {Erdmann,) 

Ver. 18. " The Philistines offered as many golden mice as there were towns and yillages In 
their fire st»tes ; no doubt becaose the plague of mice had spread over the whole Iftud, whereas 
the plague of boils had only fallen upon those towns to which the ark had come." {KeSL) 
" Great aHoaa of AbaL" Oreai Uone is not in the originaL Abd meana mourning, and some 
oommentaton think the stone was so named becaose of the lamentation mentioned in Terse 19. 
Xeil, Erdmann, and others, however, for Abel read Sbm or Abm — a stone, as in verses 14 and 15. 



Ver. 19. "imy tiMiafla&Ay" eta In some Hebrew manuscripts the statement reads seventy 
SMn^ Jiftjf tkoumuid men* Some do not contain the words Jifiif tkoiuand, and Josephus speaks of 
only tire* eeore and ten. These considerations, added to tiie unlikelihood that Bethshemeah had 
w many inhafaitamti lead commentators to reject the words ^y thoutand as an interpoUtion, or 
to read (as Patckk and others) sfMirfy men } Jifyf out of a thaumnd, 

Ver. 21. "BiJatUHMwint" i^> city of woods or forests (Ps. czzziL 6), in the territory of 
Jndah (Josh. iz. 17, zvilL 25, 25), generally identified with the present Kwyet-el^Bnab. " It was 
tiie nearest large dty to Bethshemeah, on the way to Shiloh, to which, perhaps, they supposed 
thai the aric ought to return." {Wordnoorth,} ** The inhabitants bdonging to the JUivito 
tetrapolia were the sacred servants of the sanctuary, and, therefore^ the proper parties to whom. 
In the emergency, the custody of the ark should be committed Bethshemeah, being in » low 
plain, and Kiijath-jearim on a hill, explains the meesage, ' Come ye down, and fetch it up to 
you." iJamkeon,) 

Nob. — "After the transaction recorded in this chapter, we hear no more of any attempts 
among the Gentile nations to join the Jewish worship with their own. They considered the 
God of Israel as a tutelary deity, absolutely unsociable, who would have nothing to do with 
any but hia own people^ or witii sucfa partioularly aa would worddp him alone^ and, therefore, 
in this respect^ different from aU other tntelioy gods, each of which was willing to live in 
coomnnityvrith the rest" (Warburttm.) 

MAIN S0MILBTIC8 OF THE CHAPTER. 

Thx Rbtubh of thb Ark. 

^ I. Vo diiage is needed in Gh>d to effeet a ohange in Hif dealings wit3i 
sinfiil oMn. The physician is as good when he is infiictiii^ pain as when he is 
giving jdeasuxe. it aoes not need a change of diq)osition in him to cause him 
to cease from giving pain to his patient ; the change mnst be in the sick man 
himsell When a sinner feek that matters are not ri^ht between him and his 
God, he thinks that he should be in a betta: position if he could only change 
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God's disposition towards him ; but no change is needed on the part of God. It 
is in the character and disposition of the sinner that the change must be made, 
if he is to have rest and hope in his relation to CbdL When the Philistines felt 
that the hand of the Lord was heayy upon them, they changed the place of the 
ark, thinking thereby to pacify God's displeasure, and change His disposition 
towards them. But what was needed was not change on the part of the JBtemal 
God, but change in their relations towards Him. 

n. Divine blessings may be turned into curses if men get into wron^ 
relationship to them. Sunlight is intended by God to be a blessing to men. 
But the light of the sun brings pain to a man whose eyes are diseased. The 
suffering comes from his eyes and the sun not standing in that relation to each 
other which God intended they should do. Fire is a great blessing to man while 
it is kept in its right relation, while it is used as Gkxi intended it should be used, 
to minister to his bodily comfort. But if fire lays hold of his raiment, or 
his dwelling, a good gift of (jod becomes a curse, by getting into a wrong 
relation. And as it is with the material gifts of God, so it is with His spiritual 
gifts. All the Divine ordinances are intended as means of blessing and sancti- 
ncation to the heart of men. Yet to some that which was ordained to bless 
becomes a curse — ^that which ought to be a savour of life becomes a savour of 
death. Men through ignorance or indifference do not put the Divine ordinances 
to a right use — ^get into a wrong relationship to them, and thus that which was 
designed to bless becomes a curse. The ark of God was designed by Him to be 
a means of grace and blessing to Israel by helping them to realise the presence 
and favour of the unseen God. It would also have become a blessing to the 
Philistines if they had considered the lessons which the fall of Dagon before it 
was designed to teach them. But the heathen disregarded the voice of God 
which spoke to them, and thus the presence of His ark became the means of 
judgment, because they stood in a wrong relation to it. And its return to 
Israel, which ought to have been an occasion of unmixed joy, was marked by a 
judpaent upon the men of Bethdiemesh, because of the thoughtless irreverence 
of their conduct—because they lacked a right conception of the holiness of the 
God whose presence the ark symbolised. 

m. The human oonsdenoe testifies to the need of an atonement for sin. 
The heathen, i^orant as they are of the revelation of God, offer gifts and 
sacrifices to their deities. The Philistines here thought it expedient to try and 
make some expiation of their trespass against the God of Israel^ and such a 
feeling of the need of atonement is found in almost every people m the world. 
And this feeling does not grow weaker in proportion as men possess the 
revelation of God. The conviction of the great distance between the holy God 
and sinful man increases as men grow in their knowledge of Him — ^the nearer 
view men have of His purity and greatness, the more are they disposed to 
exclaim with the men of Betlishemesh, " Who is cMe to stand hrfore this Bdy 
Lord God?" It is when the artist places his most finished work beside the real 
landscape that he realises how very far short he has come— the more closely 
they are compared the more clearly does he see the perfection of the one, and 
the imperfections of the other. And the more men know of God — ^the more they 
become acquainted with Him by the manifestations of His power and moral 
attributes, the more deeply convinced do they become of their own imperfections, 
and the more do they cry out for some atonement. When the Bethshemites, on 
the return of the arl^ " offered burnt offering and sacrificed sacrifices the same 
day unto the Lord," they were not only obeying the Levitical law, but they were 
actii^ in conformity to a law written in their hearts, and written with more or 
less distinctness in the hearts of all men. The offering of the Lord Jesus Christ 
86 
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is not only said to be " offered to God," but also to the conscience of man (Heb. 
iz. 14, Rom. v. 11). The letum of the ark also reminds us — 

IV. That the enemies of Ood's Israel are not always to retain the portion 
of Sis children. A battle was fought in Eden, and the great enemy of God and 
man took from man his God-given inheritance. And from that day until now 
the " kingdoms of the world and the glory of them" have been held by Satan 
(Luke iy. 5, 6). This earth is still, to a ^^t extent, in the hands of the 
enemies of its rightful possessor. But it is being won back. Each generation 
sees drawing nearer the day when there will be "great voices in heaven, saying. 
The kingdoms qf this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of His 
Christ'* (Rev. xi. 15). And this earth will be given back to men who have 
themselves been redeemed from the bondage of Satan. As Israel lost their ark 
so the world has been lost to man by his own sin ; but it will not be always in the 
hands of his enemies— those who have returned to their allegiance to their 
lightful sovereign will one day inherit a redeemed earth. 



OUTLINES AND SUQQESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 1. This was a long while for 
God's people to be without that visible 
pawn of His presence and glory* so 
that they might seem to be as forlorn 
and forsaken of Him. Such a misery 
may befall any people, to be bereft of 
God's ordinances ; or any soul, to be 
for a time without the sense of His 
gracious presence and light of His 
countenance. But God hath promised 
to His, to be a " little sanctuary unto 
them" (Ezek. xi. 16), and " not to leave 
them," or if He ao so, yet "not to 
forsake them," (Heb. xiii, 5), provided 
that they look on all other comforts 
as so many Ichabods, till He return 
unto them in mercy and loving-kind- 
ness. — Trapp, 

It had wont to be a sure rule, where- 
Boever God is among men, there is the 
Church ; here only it &iled. The tes- 
timony of God's presence was many 
months amouff the Philistines, for a 
punishment of His own people whom 
He left ; for a curse to those foreigners 
who entertained it. Israel was seven 
months without God. How do we 
think faithful Samuel took this 
abaence? How desolate and forlorn 
did the tabernacle of God look with- 
out the ark! There were still the 
altars of God ; His priests, Levites, 
tables, vails, censers, with all their 
legal accoutrements; these, without 
the ark, were as the sun without light, 
in the midst of an eclipse. If all these 



had been taken away, and only the 
ark remaining, the loss had been no- 
thing to this, that the ark should be 
gone and they left ; for what are all 
these without God, and how all-suffi- 
cient is God without these ! — Bp, Ball. 

Greater dishonour is done to God 
by those who call themselves His 
people, yet continue to slight and 
ab^iise the singular advantages with 
which they have been long favoured, 
than by the attacks of his avowed 
enemies. Hence He may often seem 
as it were to desert His own cause, 
and suffer the declared enemies of His 
name to triumph for a time, rather 
than take part with hypocritical pre- 
tenders, who with their lips profess 
that they know and serve Him, out in 
works deny Him. Thus He permitted 
the sacred symbol of His own presence 
to fall into the hands of Philistine 
idolaters, rather than to remain dis- 
honoured by idolatrous Israelites. — 
Lindsaj/, 

Ver. 2. They say not, " What shall 
we do ivith it," for they were most of 
them resolved to send it home ; but 
'' What shall we do to it ? How shall 
we send it home as it ought to be 
sent ? " For they know that it is the 
manner that maketh or marreth an 
action. Sure it is that in divine 
matters men must look that not only 
the body of their service be sound, but 
that the clothes be fit. — Trapp. 
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Ver. 5. These sorceiers, like Balaam 
and Caiaphas, ignorantly spake the 
truth, and promoted God's ^ory and 
honour. Peradventure, — Idolatorsare 
always at uncertainty, and walking in 
darkness, know not whither they go. — 
Trapp. 

Ver. 6. Samuel himself could not 
have spoken more divinely than these 

priests of Dagon All religions 

nave afforded them that speak well ; 
these good words left them still Philis- 
tines and superstitious. How should 
men be hypocrites if they had not good 
tonnes. . . . Who would think that 
wisdom and folly could lodge so near 
together that the same men should 
have care both for the glory of the 
true God, and the preservation of the 
false l^Bp, Ball. 

The exact knowledge that the Philis- 
tine i)riests and soothsayers had of the 
punitive revelations of God against 
the Egyptians, and of the cause of them 
in the fact that the people hardened 
themselves against Him, is an eminent 
example of His government of the 
world, which was closely interwoven 
with the history of revelation in His 
kingdom, and in which he penetrated 
with the beams of His revealed li^ht 
the darkness of heathenism which 
surrounded His people, and made pre- 
paration for the revelation of the Pfew 
Covenant, which was to embrace the 
whole world. They were in such light 
to seek the Lord in their ways, if 
haply they might feel after Him and 
find Him.'— Lange's Commentary, 

Ver. 12. And the lords of the Philis- 
tines went after them. And so, as 
servants and pages, they attend upon 
the ark, which erst as conquerors tney 
carried captive.— 7rajC!p. 



i 



Ver. 19. As it IS hard not to over- 
oy m a sudden prosperity, and to use 
lanpiness is no less difficult than to 
forbear it, these glad Israelites cannot 
see, but they must gaze ; they cannot 
gaze on the glorious outside, but they 
must be, whether out of rude jollity, 
or curiosity, or suspicion of the pur- 
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loining of those sacred implementB, 
prying into the secrets of God's wk 
Nature is too subject to extremities, 
aud is ever either too dull in want, or 
wanton in fruition ; it is no eas^ matter 
to keep a mean, whether in good 

or evil There was no malice 

in this curious inquisition : the same 
eyes that looked into the ark looked 
also up to heaven in their offerings ; 
and the same hands that touched it 
offered sacrifice to the God that brought 
it. Who could expect anything now 
but acceptation ? Who could suspect 
any danger ? It is not a following act 
of devotion that can make amend^ for 
a former sin. — Bishop HaU. 

God had just vindicated His own 
honour against the Philistines ; it must 
now be seen that He would be sanctified 
in them that come nigh Him (Lev. z. 3). 
It is obvious to observe how the doc- 
trine of atonement, and its necessity 
in the case of sinners, is taught in this 
and similar lessons as to the awfiil holi- 
ness of God. — Biblical Commentary. 

Ver. 20, 21. Many appear joyful at 
the revival of religion, and numbers 
unite in external observances, who have 
no inward reverence for the Divine 
majesty .... Instead of tins reve^ 
rence, tiie carnal heart substitutes a 
slavish fear; and when rebuked for 
presumption or contempt, or alarmed 
with discoveries of the justice and holi- 
ness of God, it will, with the GadarraeB, 
or with these Bethshemites, request the 
Saviour to depart, and vainly sedc to 
escape the Lord's displeasure, by an 
entire forgetfulness of Him. — SceU. 

When God, so to speak, only passes 

S^ us, throng some temporary taste of 
s presence, it is a favour which He 
may also impart to sinners. But that 
He may make His abode in us, as He 
promises in so many passages of Holy 
Scripture, that He may be willing to 
remain with us and in us, for that 
there is demanded great purity in eveiy 
respect. — Berlenberger Bible. 

The attribute of holiness is, to our 
own apprehension, so essential to the 
mere idea of God — is in itself se 
obvious and self-evident, that we may 
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ftt times be inclined to wonder at the 
fiequenc7 with which it is stated and 
enforced in the Scriptures. But the 
riew of the Divine character out of 
which this feeling arises, is itself the 
creation of those scripkiial declara- 
tions on the subject ; and the formation 
of this high conception of Gkxi was 
the use they were designed to serve, 
and which we thus find that they have 
served. It may also be remembered, 
that to the Hebrews the enforcement 
of this doctrine was of an importance 
which it is scarcely in our power to 
nndeistand or appreciate fully. The 
snrrounding heathen — ^indeed all the 
heathen, had very different and inferior 
notions of Uie gods they served. HoU- 
nesB was not their attribute. They 
were venr capable of sin; and the 
choice of good in preference to evil 
was not easential to thdr nature. 
These were above men in th^ essence 
and in their sovereign powers ; but in 
character they were men, and not 
alwavs good men. There was no one 
attribute b^ which Jdiovah was so 
pointedly distinguished from the gods 



of the nations as by this. Its main- 
tenance, its constant assertion, was 
therefore of the utmost importance 
among apeople whose tendenciesso often 
were to merge the worship of their own 
Lord in that of the neighbouring idols. 
This attribute set a great gulf between 
them which oould not be overpassed so 
long as its presence was constantly kept 
before the mind of die people. . . There 
was another and more general use in 
it, in which we share the benefit with 
them. It is a check to sin, and an 
incitement to righteousness. It seems 
imoossible for anyone to realise a clear 
ana distinct idea of the holiness of God 
— ^that sin, tiiat whatever defiles, is 
abhorrent to His pure and holy nature, 
without hearing His voice crying unto 
us—" 0, do not that abominable thing 
which I hate." .... Instead of imita- 
ting the ignorant Bethshemites, in 
putting away the ark of God from us, 
because we cannot stand before His 
holiness, let us rather strive after 
assimilation to Him, that we may be 
enabled to keep the ark among us.— 
Kitto, 



CHAPTBR VII. 



CxmoAL AHD EiPosnoBT Nows.— Ver. 1. -The Iiotim or AMaateV etc. "Why 
tiieadcwMnotcMxied back toSbiloh iaunoeitauL The reason fnoy be tliat the Fhilistmes 
had oonquerad Shiloh, and now held it, aa BwM sappoees ; or itmi^ be that, without a special 
rerelation of the Divine will, they were nnwiUing to carry the aric back to the place whence it 
had been removed br a judgment of God, in consequence of the profanation of the Sanctuazy by 
the tons of EU (Kei) ; or simply that the purpose was first and provisionaUy to cany it safely 
to a large city as &r off as possible, inasmudi as, in view of the sentence which had been passed 
on Shiloh, they did not dare to select on their own authority a new place for the Sanctoainr *' 
(SrdmannJ. " It is probable that AUnadab and his sons were of the house of Levi 1. For 
the catastrophe at Bethshemesh must inevitably have made the Israelites very careful to pay due 
honour to tAe ark in accordance with the law. 2. The fact of there being a high place at 
Kirjath-jeaxim makes it highly probable that there were priests there. S. The names Eleasar, 
Ustth, and Ahio are all names in Levitical families, and Abfaiadab is nearly allied to Nadab 
sad Amminadab, both Levitical names. 4. It is inconceivable that the breaches of the law in 
lookxng into the ark, and in Uzzah laying hold of it, diould have been so severely punished, hot 
the Defect to employ the sons of Levi according to the law should not be even adverted to." 
(BiOieidCommerUafry.J « T» k«^ tlM aA." *< Abt to mmiMer before it ; but only to defend it 
btm sndi profane mteusions as had caused so much suffering to the Bethshemites." 
(WordawarilLj 

Ver. 2. "Twwty jwn,»t.e, twenty yean before the events occurred which are recorded fai 
iUschapter. It was a much longer time before David brought the ark again to the tabemada 
(2 8am. vi I-IT), although it is not certain iHiether it remained in Kirikth-jearim until that 
Hm. Duzhngthese twenty yean it is obvious (from ver. 8) that the Philistine dominatioB 
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contmued. «* All tbo lioiue of Iirael lamented," etc " The image is that of a child that 
goes weeping after its father or mother, that it may be relieved of what hurts it. ... , As, 
beside the oonstant pressure of the Philistine rule, no special calamity is mentioned, we must 
suppose a gradual preparation for this penitential temper of the people, which now, after the 
lapse of twenty years from the return of the ark, was become uniyersaL The preparation came 
from within. By what means? By the prophetic labours of Samuel, from the summaiy 
description of which, according to their intensive power, their extensive manifestation, and their 
results in the whole nation (iii 19-21), we may clearly see that Samuel, without ceasing, 
proclaimed to the people the Word of God. And as in chap. Iii 19 it is said that '* none of his 
words fell to the ground," we shall have occasion to recognise this penitential temper, and this 
following after God with sighing and lamentation, as the fruit of Samuel's prophetic labours, 
which were directed to the ration of the innermost life of the people to their God.*' 
(ErdvMinn.) 

Ver. 8. " If ye do retnni," etc. " These words prove that a profession of repentance on 
the part of Israel had preceded them. . . The profession, therefore, must be looked for in 
the preceding words. All the house of Israel lamented," etic-^BihUcal Commentary). 

Ver. 4. ''BnaUm nnd Aehtwotli." Thepluialsof Baal and Ashtoreth. "Baal was the 
supreme male divinity of the Phoenician ana GanaanitiBh nations, as Ashtoreth was their 
supreme female divinity. Both names have the peculiarity of being used in the plund, and it 
seems certain that these plurals designate not statues of the divinities, but different modificatioDS 
of the divinities themselves. . . There can be no doubt of the very high antiquity of the 
worship of BaaL . . We need not hesitate to regard the Babylonian Bel (Isa. xlvi 1), or Belua 
(Herod i. 181), as essentially identical with Baal, though perhaps under some modified form. . . . 
The great number of adjuncts with which the name is found is a sufficient proof of the divernty 
of characters in which he was regarded^ and there must no doubt have ezisted a oorresponding 
diversity in the won^p. ... If we separate the name Baal from idolatry, we seem, according 
to its meaning, to obtain simply the notion of Lord and Proprietor of alL . . . The worship of 
Ashtaroth or Astarte was also very ancient and widely spread. There is no doubt that the 
Assyrian goddess Ishtar is the Ashtaroth of the Old Testament and the Astarte of the Greeks 
and Bomans. . . It is certain that the worship of Astarte became identical with that of Venur. 
• . . If now we seek to ascertain the character of this goddess, we find ourselves involved in 
perplexity. There can be no doubt that the general notion symbolised is that of productive 
power, as Baal symbolises that of generative power, and it would be natural to conclude that as 
the sun is the great symbol of the latter, and therefore to be identified with Baal, so the moon 
is the symbol of the former, and must be identified with Astarte " {Smith* i Biblical JHcHonary), 

" Mlspeli, or Mizpah. The word signifies a vfoieh-Uneer, and was given to more than one 
place in the land of Israel The place here mentioned has been generally identified with the 
present Neby-Samvnl, an elevation near Bamah and Geba (see 1 Kings xv. 22 ; 2 Ghron. xvi. 6), 
and 2480 feet above the level of the sea, and five miles from Jerusalem. Dean Stanley and 
Mr. Grove (Smi^'s Bib. Dictionary) consider that Neby-Samwil is too far from Jerusalem to 
answer to the description given of its position in 1 Mac iii 46, and identify it with the SeopuM 
mentioned by Josephus (B. I. 2, 19, 4), as on the north quarter of the city, seven stadia there- 
from, and now generally held to be the " broad ridge which forms the continuation of the 
Mount of Olives to the north and east, from which the traveller gains his first view of the holy 
dty " (Chrove). ''Z will pray ftar yon." That deliverance from the hand of the Philistines 
was not at least immediately the object of the intercession is dear, not only from the phrase 
** for you," since otherwise Samuel must have used an expression to include himself, but also 
from the following words." — {Erdmann), 

Ver. 6. «• Drew wnter. and ponred It ont before the Lord," etc. " It is remarkable that 
two rites are brought together here which belong respectivelv to the Feast of Tabemades and 
the Day of Atonement. The first is not, indeed, prescribed by the law, but it was the custom 
for the High Priest to fill a golden vessel with water drawn from the fountain of Siloam, and to 
pour it over the sacrifices on the Feast of Tabernacles. Allusions to this, whidi was a joyful 
act, are supposed to be made in Isa. xU. 8, and John vii. 87, SB. . . . The only fast enjoined 
by the law of Moses was on the Day of Atonement, upon the 10th Tisri. . • . It is likdv, as in 
Ezra iii. 4, 6, and in Neh. vii. 78 ; viii. 1-17, that Samud also chose the Feast of Tabernacles, and 
the fast which preceded it, as the occasion for assembling the people. The drawing water bdn^ 
mentioned before the fasting is, it is true, rather against this view, though not condudvdy, as 
the mention of the fasting may be supplemental ; the real order being that they first fasted and 
confessed their sins on the Day of Atonement, and then joyfully kept the Feast of Tabemades. 
If the fast here mentioned is not that of the 10th Tisri, it may be compared with that of Ezra x. 6, 
and those alluded to in Zech. vii 6, and porhaps the pouring out of water (whidi is variously 
explained), may be taken in connection with the fasting (as £zra did eat no bread, and di^ik no 
water). . . . Other explanations of the act are (vrith the Tnigum), *' they poiued out their 
hearts in penitence as it were water/' or that it was a symbolical act of expressing their min 
90 
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•nd lielpleBBnen, aooording to the laying in 2 Sam. xiv. 14, or that the water typified their deeiie 
that their tins might be forgotten ''as waters that pan away*' (Job zi 16). — {BiUictU Com- 
mattarjf.) 

« And SanuMl JndceA Iirael." *' With respect to the position of the judges, it is generally 

estimated falsely when they are looked npon as proper judioal personages in onr sense 

This error has been occasioned by the assumption that the Hebrew word is perfectly synonymous 
with our judffing, while in reality it has a much wider signification. In the Book of Judges it 
genenJly denotes the exercise of authority and superiority. . . . Only of Deboraii do we read, in 
Jndges iv. 5, that the Israelites went up to her for judgment. But she cannot be placed npon 
s lerd with the judges throughout. She pronounced judgment as a prophetess in matters where 
no ooDfidenoe was placed in the ordinary judicial jurisdiction, and a judgment of God in the 
poper sense was desired, just as, according to £xod. zviiL, the nation leaving their natural 
judges, thronged to Moses, to draw justice immediately from its source. Samuel's position was 
exactly similar to that of Deborah, he was judge in another sense than the judges of the Book 
of Jjidg».~-{Bengttenber9.) 

(See also on Ver. 16). 



Ver. 7. ** WlMn tlw PlilllstlBMi hMwd,* etc. *' Apprehending that such a gathering under 
one 10 well known as Samuel boded no good to their dominions, and might be intended to 
otgsnise the assertion of the nation's own independence." — (KiUo.) 

Ver. 9. "Samuel, though only a Levite, offered a burnt offering to the Lord at Mizpeh, 
hecMse the regular ministries of the tabemade which was separated from the ark were in 
sbeysoce, and God had not yet chosen any fixed place to set His name there, after the destmction 
of Shfloh ; and Samuel was raised up with a special commission from God to supply the 
deficiency of the transitory and provisional state of things."— ( WordiworiK) (See also comments 
of this verse.) 

Ver. 12. " SliMi,'' literally a toothy doubtless a rocky eminence in the neighbourhood. It has 
not been identified. '< XlMneMr," or Sbtn-ha^uTt L&, tUme of help, 

Ver. 13. " Thittf eam« no mor«.* " They no more invaded the territory of Israel with 
lasting SQcceas as tiiey had done before." The words which immediately follow —*' tho band of 
Jshoirali was mgmtamt tbm PkSllsd&os," etc, show that they made attempts to recover their 
lost sapremacy, but that so long as Samuel lived they were unable to effect anything against 
losd " (XeiQ. The forty years domination, mentioned in Judges ziii 1, now terminated, 

Ver. U. **Wr9m Kkron mwma imfto GatlL." " This definition is probably to be understood 
tt esBehuive, i.e., as signifying that the Israelites received back their cities np to the very borders 
of the Philistines, measuring these borders from Ekron to Gath. For although these chief 
dties of the Philistines had been allotted to the tribes of Judah and Dan, in the time of Joshua 
(Joeh. xiii. 8, 4 ; xv. 45, 46), yet, notwithstanding the fact that Judah and Simeon conquered 
Boon, together with Gaza and Askelon, after the death of Joshua (Judges L 18>, the Israelites 
did not obtain any permanent posnossion."— (JTetf). 



eta "These words suggest what is in itself very probable, that 
in this war the Amorites, finding the Philistines worse masters than the Israelites, made common 
cnse with Samuel, and assisted the Israelites in their wars against the Philistine8,"^^t62icaZ 
CommaUary,) 

Ver. 15. " And S>mnal Jndsod IsnML* " We must regard Samuel's judging as a directing 
ud ordering, in accordance with the above act of repentance, of the inner affairs of the people, 
who were bv that reb'gions act inwardlv again purified. It consisted both in the administration 
of ri^t and justice according to the law of tiie Lord, and in government proper, in the wise 
carrying out of measures that looked to the good of the people. During Saul's life he kept 
Bochanged the position of a prophet, who employed the authority of the Divine wiU for the 
direction of the national life— the mediating priestly position between God and the people ; but 
be alio, as last judge, held in his hands the highest control of the theocracy and the kingdom.'' 
(irdmaimj. 

Ver. 16. "BetbaL" "A well-known dty and holy place of central Palestine, twelve miles 
from Jerusalem, on the road to Sichem, where its ruins still lie under the scarcely altered name 
of BeitSn." (SmUh*$ Bib, IHetumarp.) <*OI]caL" At least two places in ancient Palestine 
vere so named, one in the Jordan valley, between that river and Jericho (Josh. iv. 19), and one 
KQth-west of Shiloh, now called JOjilia (1 Kings iL 1). It is impossible to decide which is the 
place here mentioned. Dr. Erdmann says, " The question must be decided in favour of the 
fonner, for the reason that Samuel would certainly <£ooee for such assemblies the place that was 
<i("Mcrated by its historical association and religious importance." Keil rather leans to the 
opinion that it was the modem Jiljilia. 

. Ver. 17. "Bamaft," See note on chap. L 1. <«Tk«ra ho tonUdad aa altar." Another 
<>^uee of Samuel's deviation from the Levitical law. See note on veiw 9. 
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MAIN HOMILETICS OF TBS PARAGRAPH.— Yerm 1 and 2. 

Gabe fob the Abk of God. 

L The judgments of Ood for oontempt of His ordinaaees often make nnsn 
more oarefol in the treatment of them. If the subject of a well-ordered stote 
sets at nought its ordinances he finds himself visited with a penalty which 
generally leaids him to be more careful of his future conduct. He must render 
honour where honour is due, whether it be to a person or to a law, or he will be 
visited with punishment which, if he do not profit by himself, will prove a 
salutary lesson to others. When a child has played with the fire until he has 
been burnt, he is not only more careful for the rest of his life how he trifles with 
it, but others learn a lesson from his sufferings and his scars. And when Gbd 
punishes men for lightly esteeming that which He has commanded them to 
reverence, it is that those who suffer, and those who see them suffer, may fear 
to fall into the same sin. A fear which brin^ reverence is a motive power in 
the dispensation of the (rospel, as well as in that which preceded it. In the 
New Testament cases of judgment are recorded which were as swift and terriUe 
as any found in Old Testament history. Men have needed, even in Ooepel 
times, to be taught reverence for holy beings and holy ordinances by punishment 
which has work^ fear. Ananias and Sapphira thought it a light matter to 
" lie to the Holy Ghost," and their sudden death wrought ''great fear upon all 
the Church" (Acts v. 11) which led to an increased reverence for the spirit of 
God. Elymas poured contempt upon the message of salvation as preached by 
Paul, and was struck with blindness by the man whose heart's desire and prayer 
to God for all his countrymen was that they should be saved. But the judgment 
which fell upon the Jew led to the salvation of the Gentile, and taught all who 
beheld it that God will not hold lliem guiltless who scoff at the name of His 
Son (Acts xiii. 6-12). In the case of the " seven sons of Sceva" (Acts xix. 
13-17) men learnt that thev must not UghUy use the name of the Lord Jesos, 
and the effect of the punishment of those who did so was that when it "fM» 
known to all the Jews and Greeks dwelling at Ephems that fear feU on tk$m 
aU, and the name qf the Lord Jesus was magnified. Men of every age have 
needed to be taught not only that " Gk>d is love," but that He is '' a consuming 
fire " (Heb. xii. 29), that it is indeed His love which leads Him to visit men 
with judgment for contempt of His holy name and ordinances, in order that 
others may see it and fear, as the visitation upon the men of Bethshemesh led 
those of Kirjath-jearim to be more reverent in their treatment of the ark of 
God. In all the after history of Israel we never hear of their being guilty of a 
similar act. The death of t^e Bethshemites was an effectual preventive of any 
more attempts of this kind. 

II. Those who minister in holy things are especially bound to live holy liTes. 
The men of Kirjath-jearim set apart a man for the qiecial service of the ark. 
" They sanctifieth Meazar his son to keep the ark of the Lord" For eveiy 
service in the world some qualification ib needed, and men are not made 
custodians of men's lives, or even of Uieir property, unless they are believed to 
possess the qualifications indispensable to the fuMment of the duties of the 
office. The setting apart of men in the Old Testament dispezisation to the 
service of the tab^ade sets forth the truth that those who minister in holy 
things under the Goqpel dis^nsation are especiallv bound to " come out from 
the world and be separate," in a roiritual sense, that whatever else they lade, a 
high moral character is indispensable. It also suggests the need that such men 
should remember the apostolic exhortation, and g^ve themselves "wholly" to 
the special work, and not "entangle themselves widi the affairs of this li&" 
(1 'Km. iv. 15 ; 2 Tim. il 4). 
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in. Men learn the value of IMyine ordinanees when they are deprived of 
fhem. When men have abundance of bread and water they have very little 
aeEDse of the value of these necessaries of life. But if they are wholly or even 
partially deprived of them they realise how precious they really are. Want 
makes us sensible of the blessing of abundance. Sickness teaches us to appre- 
ciate the blessing of health, and days of gloom make us sensible how good a gift 
of God is sunshine. And we never know the true value of religious ordinances 
antil we are deprived of them. Those whom sickness has long kept from the 
house of Ood, or those who have sojourned in ahuid where there were no stated 
Divine ordinances, testify to the truth of this. When the soul of a godly mau 
18 shut away from God's house, and has no opportunity of meeting Him in His 
sanctuary, then the sigh goes up to Heaven " Hew amiable are Thy tabernacles, 
O Lard of Hosts ! My soul hngetk, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the 
Lord; my heart and my flesh cry (nUfor the Liffing God. . . . Blessed are they 
thai dwett in TIty house : they will be stUl nraising Thee. . . . For a day in 
Thy courts is better than a thousand. I had rather be a doorkeeper in the 
Aauee oj my God, than to dwell in the tents ofunekedness " (Psalm Ixxxiv. 1-10). 
Hus was David's experience, and thousands since he penned these words have 
used them to express their own feelings. Israel had for many years before this 
time had special religious privileges — comnared with the rest of the nations they 
had had a plentiful supply of spiritual bread. But they had treated it as 
they had treated the manna in the wilderness— {lAmiliarity had bred contempt, 
juid they had despised the means of grace, because they had been always in 
their midst. But the absence of the ark from Shiloh had suspended all the 
usual tabernacle-service, and the long £unine of Divine ordinances caused them 
to "lament after the Lord." 



OUTLINES AND 8UQQB8TIYB C0MMBNT8. 



Ver. 1. Shiloh was wont to be the 
place which was honoured with the 
presence of the ark. Ever since the 
widLedness of Eli's sons, that was for- 
lorn and desolate, and now Kirjath- 
jearim succeeds to this privilege. It 
did not stand with the royal liberty of 
God, no, not under the law, to tie 
himself unto places and persons. Un- 
worthiness was ever a sufficient cause 
of exchange. It was not yet His time 
to stir from the Jews, yet He removed 
from one province to another. Lees 
reason have we to think that so God will 
reside among us, that none of our pro- 
vocations can drive Him from us. — 
Bp.Hall 

Ver. 2. The time was long ere 
Samuel could bring them to this 
solemn conversion related in the verses 
foDowing : so tough is the old Adam, 
and so difficult a thing it is to work 
upon such as are habituated and 
hardened in sinful practices. Samuel's 
song had been, as was afterwards 



Jeremiah's (Chap. xiii. 27), "Woe 
unto thee, Jerusalem ! wilt thou 
not be made clean? When ^11 it 
once be? They refused to return 
until God stopped them with the cross, 
suffered the rhilistines grievously to 
oppress them, and then " all the hotise 
qjf Israel lamented after the law."— 
Trcmp. 

Tnere is no mention of their lament- 
ing after the Lord while He was gone, 
but when He was returned and settled 
in Ejxjath-jearim. The mercies of God 
draw more tears from His children 
than his judgments do from His 
enemies. There is no better sign of 
good nature or grace than to be won 
to repentance with kindness ; not to 
think of Grod except we be beaten into 
it, is servile. Because God was come 
again to Israel, therefore Israel is 
returned to God; if God had not 
come first they had never come; if 
He, that came to them, had not made 
them come to Him, they had been ever 
parted; they were cloyed with God, 
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while He was perpetually resident 
with them: now that His absence 
had made Him dainty, they cleave 
to Him fervently and penitently in His 
return. This was it that Grod meant 
in His departure, a better welcome at 
His coming back. — Bp, Hall. 

I. The persons lunenting. Gk>d's 
peculiar people. These only love, and 
mind (rod's presence ; when the lords 
and cities of the Philistines are weary 
of Him, and send Him away, yea, 
and the inhabitants of Bethshemesh, 
though a city of Levites belonging to 
the Church of God, through their ill 
management of matters send to get a 
release, yet God's Israel will look after 
their God. 11. The object they lament 
after — ^not peace, plenty, or victory 
over their enemies, out i^r the LordL 
Jehovah is the object of their affec- 
tions ; it is He whom they love, and 
with whom they long for communion. 
m. The universality of the number- 
— ^all Israel. The whole house of 
Israel come ; they that had woefully 
degenerated and had gone after their 
idols ; what a wonderftil act of Gk>d's 
power and sovereigntjr was this upon 
their spirits. By this He manifests 
that He is the true God, and that 
Samuel was His servant . . Christians 
should lament after the Gbd of ordi- 
nances, or Gt>d in ordinances. — I. 
Became God is it^finitel^ more worth 



than all ordinances; His presence is 
prizaUe for itself. This is the marrow 
of heaven, the want of this is hell, 
and this the child of God knows. 
II. God purposely withdraws thai 
men may lament cfter Him. As when 
a mother steps out of a child's sight, 
and whoti she seems to be gone, the 
child raises a cry after her (Hos. v. 15). 
"I will go and return to my place, 
till they acknowledge their ofi^nce, 
and seek my face ; in their affliction 
they will seek me early." III. Because 
sincere lamenting after the Lord may 
occasion His return. He purposely 
hovers, waits, and expects, that His 
people may call^ Him back by their 
prayers, entreaties, humiliation; not 
as though God were moved, or changed 
by men s mournful complaints and out- 
cries, but that such an earnest lament- 
ing qualifies the subject, capacitates 
for mercy, and puts souls into the con- 
dition of the promise (Jer. zzix. 12). 
— Oliver Heywood. 

The blessmg of national mourning 
in a time of universal distress. (1) 
Penitent recognition of the nation€d 
sin which has occasioned it. (2) Pain- 
ful^ezperience of the mighty hand which 
has inflicted it. (3) Sorrowfol, peni- 
tent seeking after the Lord's consola- 
tion and help, which ends in finding. — 
Langes Commentary, 



MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP THE PARAORAPff.-^Vene$ 8 ami 4. 

Repentakoe. 

L Bepentance is the lessening of a moral distance between God and man 
by a moral turning of man to God. "If ye do return imto the Lord," etc. 
When a man turns and walks in an opposite direction he changes his course, 
and lessens the distance between himself and the point to which his back has 
been hitherto turned, and from which he has been every moment getting farther 
away. His face is now directed to an entirely opposite goal, and the distance 
between him and that goal grows less at every step. Kepentance is not a bodily 
act — it is a turning of the hiart. " If ye do return unto the Lord with all your 
hearts." Directly the heart turns to Otod in penitence and trust the moral 
distance between that heart and God is lessened. That turning is the beginning 
of a new course of life, which daily decreases the distance between the man ana 
bis former way of life, and brings him nearer to Otoi in his sympathies, and in 
his character. And ^is goes on until there is entire conformity of the character 
of God, — ^until the just man becomes the perfect man, and iJl the moral distance 
which once separated him from God is annihilated. Locally, God is as near to 
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the sinner as He is to the saint. He was locally as near to the Israelites b 
general as He was to Samuel in particular. " Gkxl is not far from every one qf 
us," said Paul to the Athenians (Acts xvii. 27). Tet Otod was morally much 
nearer to Paul than He was to any other man on Mars Hill, because Paul was 
much more like God in character than they were. And there was also a great 
gulf of moral difference between Samuel and his hearers, because there was a 
wide gulf between them and Jehovah in character and disposition. Paul had 
once been far from the God whom He now served, and the Saviour for whom 
he was now ready to die, but he had diminished that distance by repentance — 
by an entire change in his feelings concerning Jesus of Nazareth, and by a 
corresponding change of life. The people whom Samuel here exhorts were at 
such a moral distance from Gk>d that they had become partakers of the debasing 
idolatry of the Ganaanites, and the worship of Baal had increased the natund 
badness of the national character. As the road of iniquitv is downhill, every 
step in the road had not only brought them farther from God, but had increased 
the speed at which they had departed further and farther from Him. Samuel 
here teaches that a turning of heart to God would be the beginning of a moral 
transformation — ^it would at once begin to lessen the moral distance between 
them and Jehovah, and begin to make a separation between them and the sinful 
habits in which they had been living. He tells them in effect, what another 
prophet afterwards told their descendants, that " Tke LarcTs hand is not 
shortened, that it cannot save: neither is His ear heavy, that it cannot hear; 
but your iniquities have separated between you and your God, and your sins 
have hid His face from you" (Isa. liz. 1, 2). 

n. Bepentaace is bora of a sense of need. A local change of place is often 
brought about by a sense of need. The man feels dissatisfied with what he 
meets with in the road in which he is travelling, and his dissatisfaction leads 
him to turn round and take another course. And so it is in a change of soul- 
direction. The prodigal's sense of need led him to set his face towards his 
father's house, and Israel had now begun to feel that they wanted something as 
a nation which Baal and A^taroth could not give them. They " lamented 
after the Lord." Such a feeling of want is a sign of a re-awakening conscience 
— ^it is like the outcry of the man who was thought to be dead before the 
surgeon's knife touch^ him — it is a sign of returning consciousness. The 
venr £ekct that he can feel leads to the nope that he may recover. He who 
fe^ a sense of spiritual need is not morally dead — ^his conscience may have 
been Ijring dormant for a long time, but its outcry is a sure sign that it is not 
dead, and is often the first step to a true repentance. 

m. Human exhortation is often helpful to repentance. If a man is 
awakening to a sense of the moral separation which sin has made between him 
and God, the words of a godly man will often deepen the feeling and determine 
him to turn to God. The words of Peter on the day of Pentecost helped his 
hearers to repentance. His words first pricked their hearts and then helped 
them to accept Him whom they had crucified. Samuel's words of exhortation 
meeting the feeling of need in the hearts of Israel, encouraged and stimulated 
their desire to return to God. 

17. Eraentance is the result of a preparation of heart, and shows its reality 
in the Ufe. Samuel here speaks of two things as necessary to a turning 
unto God. " Prepare your hearts," and " put away Balaam and Ashtaroth. 
No thoughtfril man makes any ^preat change in his life without first making it 
the subject of consideration, without counting the cost of what he is about 
to do. He who thinks about leaving his native land, never to return, does not 
set out upon his journey without well weighing the consequences of such a step. 
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Changes in onr modes and habits of life, if made without thought, are not likely 
to be either satisfactory or beneficial. And when a man begins to think of return- 
ing to God by re^ntance it is especially necessary that he should ponder deeply 
what repentance is — ^what \a inyolved in forsaking sin and becoming a servant 
of Ood — in turning his back upon his old life, and beginning an entirely opposite 
course. It was when the prooigal " came to hims^" that he said, '' I will 
arise and go to my father. That expression implies that there had been much 
thinking on his part about his past, his present, and his future. Such thinking 
deepens and strengthens moral resolution, and leads to prayer, and no change of 
feehng is likely to end in that lasting chansa of heart and life in which true 
repenteince consists, unless it has its birm in such a preparation. Samuel 
here insists on such a thoughtfiilness and prayerfulness on the part of Israel 
as indispensaule to a true and lasting return to God. And repentance of 
heart must be proved by a change of life. Israel could not return to God and 
continue to worship the gods of the Philistines. "No man can serve two 
masters " (Matt. vi. 24), and he who professes to desire the fsivour of God must 
show the reality of his profession by putting off the service of Satan and the 
"works of darlmess" (Rom. ziiL 12V by putting away everything in his life 
that is contrary to the mind and will of God. 

V. After repentance comes liberty. " If ye do return," etc., . ..." the 
Lord will deliver you out of the hand of the PhiUstines." Every unrepentant 
man is a slave to sin. "Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin" 

ijohn viii. 34) — ^he is tied and bound by evil habits and passions. But the 
brmation of new and holy desires and habits frees him from tne dominion of the 
old ones, as the formation of the new leaf-buds on the tree pushes off the old 
and withering leaves. In proportion as the former increase in size and strength, 
the latter lose their hold ; and in proportion as new habits, springing from a 
new soul-relation, gain strength, the old habits lose their power, and give the 
man true liberty. The political freedom which Israel gained by turning from 
Baal to God is a type of the moral freedom which comes to every man who truly 
repents. 

OUTLINES AND SUOGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Samuel doth not presently cheer revival of religion - so was Josiah's. 
them up, but presseth them to a The nation of Judah was preserved 
thorough reformation : and giveth from idolatry by means of these great 
them to know that their sorrow must awakenings. In the time of the build- 
bear some proportion to their sin. ing of the second Temple there was a 
See the like done by Peter in Acts ii. revival of religion, which wrought 
37, 38. — 7 ram. most influentiaUy. Pentecost stands 

Revivals oi religion have been the prominent in the history of revivals, 

blessed experience of the Church in and throughout the last eighteen cen- 

every era of its living history, turies revivals have been occasional, 

Whether we trace its course in the and form the most interesting portions 

Old or New Testament, or in subse- of the Church's history. .... Two 

quent times, evidences of occasional features have generally marked these 

awakenings, with all their happy re- periods of spiritual awakening, — the 



suits, abound At Bochim, in power of prater, and the power qf 

the early days of the Judges, a great preaching The revii^ under 

revival took place. In the days of Samuel was broiught about by prayer 

Samuel the Church of God was glad- and preaching. To this man it is in- 

dened by another. Hezekiah's reign strumentally to be traced. He wrestled 

was greatly signalised by the genenJ in secret and exhorted in pubUc. . . . 
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L Samuel preached repentance. This 
has ever been the theme in times of 
attempted revivaL It was the theme 
of Noah's iJarm-cry to the gigantic 
sinners of the old world. It was the 
burden of Elijah's prophetic message. 
It was the voice in the wilderness 
from the lips of John the Baptist. It 
was the summons which the apostles 
served in the name of Christ upon a 
godless world. It rang through Ger- 
many by Luther's lips of music, and 
echoed among the Alpine valleys from 
Luther's patriotic soul. It was the 
subject of Latimer's blunt home-thrusts 
at die practical heart of England, and 
it thundered throughout Scotland from 
the stem and fearless Enox. The 
doctrine of repentance is the appendix 
to every re-publication of the ten 
commandments, and the preface to 
every offer of the Gospel. So when 
Samuel taught, this was his awakening 
theme. ... II. Samuel sought fruits 
for repentance. He did not rest satis- 
fied with the expressed emotion. He 
demanded instant reproof of expressed 



sincerity. To give up evil ways is one 
of the earliest signs of a penitent souL 
.... This is the trial of conviction. 
You may profess anxiety to be saved, 
and mourn over your sins; but so long 
as you do not give up what comes 
between your soul and God, you have 
not sincerely repented. . . . III. Samuel 
urged a believing return to the Lord. 
.... Repentance does not constitute 
reformation. It is only the outer 
court. By faith we enter into the 
holy place Faith* is the re- 
union of the soul to the Lord. So 
when the Israelites gave up the false, 
they returned to the true God. They 
forsook the many and returned to the 

One The heart must have an 

object. No person is without a god, 
to whom all his efforts are devoted, 
and on whom his affections are placed. 
It may be the world, or the creature, 
or self, or some superstition, or else 
the true God. . . . But the awakened 
conscience finds no satisfaction in any- 
thing less than the Lord. — Steel, 



MAIN H0MILBTIC3 OP THE PAEAGEAPff.-'Versa 5, 6, 15-17. 

The Gathering at Mizpeh. 

I. If a nation is to have strength and liberty it must have unity. " Gather 

all Israel to Mizpeh." If a human body is to be strong, and conseauently free 

to act, there must be a united action of all its members. Every limb and organ 

must work harmoniously together. So with the human soul. All its powers 

must gather themselves together — ^there must be a concentration of all its forces 

— if there is to be any result of worth. Hence the Psalmist's prayer — " Unite 

my heart to fear Thy name'* (Psalm Ixxxvi. 11), and the Apostle's declaration, 

" This one thing I do" (Phil. iii. 13). And the same thing is true of any 

corporate body, whether it be large or small. It will not have power unless its 

action is united, and if a nation is not strong bv unity it will not long be free. 

Samuel here aims at the united action of the whole nation. This unity — 1. Is 

often brought about by a common calamity. Common afflictions and dangers 

have a wonderful power to bring men together. If the reputation of a family 

is attacked from without, all its members will forget little differences, and unite 

to attack a common foe. The Church of God needs nothing but a return of the 

days of persecution to bring all its members into such a unily of spirit as would 

astonish idl her foes. It would then be seen how strong is the unseen bond 

which unites them all to a common head. When a nation arrives at a great 

crisis in its history — especially when it is threatened by a common foe — all 

minor differences of opinion are forgotten for the time — all party distinctions 

are laid aside and the nation acts as one man. It was the Philistine opnression 

which brought the Israelites at this time to such unanimous action, l^ey felt 
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tliat this was not the time for '' Ephraim to envy Judah, nor Jndah to vex 
Ephraim " (Isa. xi. 13). 2. Sttch unity can only be real and lasting by being 
founded on fight relations to God. The fear of God is the only soud grouna 
of national nnity. When each man is governed by a desire to serve Gk>d, a 
oneness of aim and purpose in the nation must be the result, and in proportion 
as such feelings sway a people^ in such proportion will there be concord 
in their assemblies, and unanimity in their actions. The unity of Israel at this 
time was based upon a common conviction of transgression against God, and a 
desire to return to Him ; and in proportion as these feelings were deep and 
heartfelt, there was ground upon which to build a real and permanent union 
of the people. 3. It is good for such a national unity to find expression in a 
national assembly. Such a gathering increases the feeling of unity, and 
encourages the spirit of the nation by giving it an opportunity of feelmg its 
strengtiL It likewise intimidates its foes. The national gathering at Miz^eh 
was helpful to the Israelites themselves, and was a just ground of apprehension 
to their oppressors. 

n. It is a great blessing to a nation to have a head who is both intellectually 
and morally great. Men must have leaders, and it matters little by what 
name a national leader is called — whether king, president, or prime minister, 
provided he exercises his power with intellectual ability and for moral ends. 
Such a man should, like Samuel, combine in himself something of the prophet, 
the judge, and the priest. He teaches by his life, and by his words, he is a 
judge inasmuch as he is a stem reprover of all wrong, and fails not to enforce 
penalty for transgression of national law, and he is also a priest, for such a man 
will not fail to bear on his heart before God in prayer those who look up to him 
for guidance. Such a man is a true king of his nation, whether he wears a 
crown or not. Samuel was such an uncrowned king — ^a true father of Israel, a 
true shepherd of his people. As a prophet, he made known to them the will 
of Jehovah ; as judge, he kept pure the fountains of justice ; and as at Mizpeh 
he " cried unto the Lord for Israel " (ver. 9), we may be sure that upon the 
altar at Bamah he offered sacrifices, not only for his own sins, but also for those 
of the people. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 5. Intercession to the Lord for wicked one, SBivB.tion.—Lange's Com^ 

the salvation of others, 1. Its exercise mentary. 
unlimited, the individual as well as the 

whole people being its subject (comp. Ver. 16, 17. Simply the vice-regent 

1 Tim. ii. 1, 2). 2. Its answer con- of God, and no king, Samuel had no 

ditioned by the need of salvation, and palace in Israel. No armed guards 

the capacity for salvation of those for protected the person, nor gorgeous 

whom it is made. retinue attended the stens of Samue). 

No pomp of royalty aisturbed the 

Ver. 6. The penitent confession— simple manner of his life, or distin- 
"We have sinned against the Lord." guished him from other men; vet 
1. Who has to make it, the individual, there rose by his house in Ramah tnat 
family, congregation, church, the whole which proclaimed to all the land the 
people. 2. Bow is it to be made, with personal character of its ruler, and the 
att^ation of its truth and uprightness principles upon which he was to con- 
by deeds of repentance. 3. JVhat are duct his government. In a way not 
its ^ consequences, forgiveness of sin, to be mistaken, Samuel associated the 
deliverance from the power of the throne with the altar, earthly power 
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with Diety^ the good of the country painted tabards and soanding trumpets, 

with toe glory of God. That altar had it proclaimed to the tribes of Israel 

a voice no man could mistake. In a that piety was to be the character, 

manner more expressive than pro- and the will of God the rule, of his 

clamation made by royal heralds with government. — Guthrie. 

MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAQRAPE.—Venu 7—12. 

The Defeat of the Philistikes. 

L Opposition to the covenant-people of God fkmiflhefl occasion for the 
fnlfilment of the Divine promises. God had promised Abraham that He 
would bring out His descendants from the land of their captivity with "great 
substance," and "judge the nation whom they should serve (Gen. xv. 14\ and 
the opposition of Pharaoh furnished an occasion for the fulfilment oi that 
promise. The Lord had answered Samuel's prayer for Israel's freedom, and even 
'^ while he was offering the burnt ofifering" the Philistines furnished an occasion 
for the fulfilment of the promise by " drawing near to battle against Israel." In 
the history of a man's individual life the opposition from Satanic and human 
enemies often furnishes occasion to show that ''He is faithful tliat promised " 
(Heb. V. 23). 

IL The covenant-promises of Ood are fulfilled also in answer to prayer. 

When the time drew near for the redemption of Israel from Egypt, " their cry 
went up to God by reason of the bondage" (Exod. ii. 23), and the prayer and 
faith of Moses came in to help forward the fulfilment of the promise of 
deliverance. When the seventy years' captivity was nearly accomplished, the 
supplication of Daniel was one instrument of bringiDg the fulfilment of God's 
purpose of mercy (Dan. ix.). When Our Lord was about to leave the world 
He promised to His disciples the gift of the Holy Ghost, but they understood 
well that they must " continue in prayer and supplication " for that Divine gifb 
(Acts i. 4, 14). And the promises given to the individual Christian are all 
fulfilled in answer to prayer. He is to " be careful for nothing ; but in every^ 
thing by prayer and supplication to let his requests be made knotvn unto God" 
(Phi iv. 6). The promise had been made to Israel that if they put away their 
strange gods and returned unto the Lord, He would deliver them out of 
the l^nd of the Philistines ; but they were right in interpreting this promise as 
to be fulfilled in answer to prayer, and, therefore, in beseeching Samuel to cease 
not to cry unto the Lord for them. 

in. Character has a mighty influence in bringing answers to prayer. 

Why did Israel sav to Samud, " Cry unto the Lord our God for us ? " It was 
because they felt that " the effectucU fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much " (James v. 16). Much of the availing power of prayer is in the character 
that is knked to it. The cry of Moses for his people was often more effectusd 
than the cry of the thousands of Israel. So mighty was his power with the 
Eternal that, in answer to hb intercession, " the Lord repented of the evil which 
He tkottght to do unto His people " (Ex. xxxii. 14). If this be so in relation to 
sinful men, how mighty must be the efficacv of the intercession of the sinless 
Son of God on behalf of His disciples ! If the prayers of men of like passions 
with ourselves have an influence with God, how mighty must be the prayers of 
the sinless and Divine man ! 

IV. Answers to prayer in the present should bring thanksgiving for like 
bleidngs in the past. An act of kindness from a friend who has befriended us 
many times before, brings back to our remembrance all his kind deeds in the 
past, idl the benefits that he has conferred in days that are gone pass again 
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before us evenr time we are recipients of his bounty. This is, or ought to 
be, especially the case with gifts received from the hand of God, and especially 
with good things given in answer to prayer. Thankfulness for the mercy of 
to-day ought to be deepened by recalling the mercies of past days. When 
Samuel looked back at the past history of his people, he recalled many instances 
of God's loving kindness to a people who had, notwithstanding, often rebelled 
against Him. And the thought of the many Divine interpositions in the past 
deepened his gratitude for the present deliverance. His ''hitherto,'* speaks 
his thanksgiving for all the help of God to Israel from the day in which they 
left Egypt until the day which had just passed, and when any man bows before 
God in gratitude for a present answer to prayer, he should connect it by a 
hitherto with all that have gone before. 

y. It is g^ood for our gratitude to God to show itself in an external form. 
We like to express our gratitude to a human friend in some practical form as 
we thereby ^ve a body, as it were, to that which is itself unseen. And it is 
good to testify our thankfulness to God by some external manifestation, as we 
thereby perpetuate a remembrance of His goodness and make it known to 
others. Samuel desired that God's deliverance at this time should live in the 
memory of the present generation, and be handed down to their descendants, 
therefore he embodies his feeling in a pillar of remembrance — " he took a stone, 
and set it between Mizpeh and Shen, and called the name of it ' Ebenezer' " 



OUTLINES AND SUGQESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 7. The Philistines come up, and 
the Israelites fear, they that had not 
the wit to fear, whilst they were not 
friends to God, have not now the 
grace of fearlessness, when they were 
reconciled to God. Soldo ess and fear 
are commonly misplaced in the best 
hearts; when we snould tremble, we 
are confident ; and when we should be 
assured, we tremble. Why should 
Israel have feared, since they had made 
their peace with the Lord of Hosts ? 
Nothing should affright those which 
are upright with Grod : the peace which 
Israel had made with God was true, 
but tender. — Bishop Ball, 

1. Bow evil sometimes seems to come 
out of good. The religious meeting of 
the Israelites brought trouble upon 
them from the Philistines. 2. Bow 
good is at length brought out of that 
evil Israel could never be threatened 
more seasonably than at this time, 
when they were repenting and praying. 
.... Bad policy for the Philistines 
to make war upon Israel when they 
were making their peace with God. — 
Henrj/. 

Ver. 8. An evidence of Samuel's 
100 



habitual resort to God in prayer for 
help. (See chap. xii. 19-23.) In 
Psa. xcix. 6, Samuel is specially men- 
tioned as given to prayer, and as 
prevailing by prayer. "Moses and 
Aaron among Bis priests, and Samuel 
among them that call upon Bis name : 
these called upon the Lord, and He 
heard them;*' and in Jer. xv. 1, God 
says, " Though Moses and Samuel 
stood before Me, yet My mind could 
not be towards this people,^' Samuel 
had been given by God in answer to 
His mother's prayers, and his whole 
life seems to have been governed by a 
sense of the power of prayer, to which 
his birth was due .... The forty- 
year's domination of the Philistines 
over Israel could not be overthrown by 
the supernatural strength of Samson, 
but it was terminated by the prayers 
of Samuel : so much more powerful 
are the weapons of prayer in the hands 
of righteous men than any arm of 
flesh. — Wordsworth. 

Ver. 9. It is difficult to reconcile 
the severe judgments denounced and 
inflicted for irregularities in the ritual 
service, with the direct sanction and 
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approTal which attended the irregular 
actions of Samuel and other prophets 
with regard to the ritual observances. 
The point is of importance, for it is 
the action of the prophets from this 
time forward upon public affairs which 
giyes to the history of the Jews their 

peculiar character It would 

appear then that the prophets, as men 
divinely authorised and inspired, were 
regarded as having a right to dispense 
with the strict requirements of the law 
on special and extraordinary occasions, 
and that, as prompted by the Spirit, 
it was lawful for them to do that which 
would be most criminal in persons not 
80 authorised. And this authorised 
departure, when occasion demanded, 
from the strict requirements of the law 
could not but operate beneficially on 
the public mind. The rigid enforce- 
ment of every jot and tittle of the law, 
on ordinary occasions, might eventually 
—without the presence of a corrective 
and counteracting influence — have 
created a sort of idolatry for the mere 
letter of the law, and of every ritual 
detail, as in itself a divine thing. But 
the permitted departures therefrom by 
the prophets corrected this tendency, 
by directing attention more to the 
spiritual essence of these observances — 
teaching, as Samuel himself expressly 
declared on one occasion, that "obe- 
dience was better than sacrifice, and 
to hearken than the fat of rams." The 
diligent reader of the Scripture is aware 
that this upholding of the spirit above 
the mere letter of the ritual service 
was a peculiar function of the prophets, 
appearing with more and more dis- 
tinctness as the time advances, until 
at last the prophets declare with ^eat 
plainness of speech that the mere ntual 
service in all its parts, and the most 
sacred solemnities prescribed by the 
jaw, were, in the nakedness of their 
hteral truth — apart from the spiritual 
licences which should be connected 
with them — ^not only unacceptable to 
the I/)rd, but abomination in His 
sight.— Zt«o. 

Samuel's mtercession was— I. The 
most powerfol means of aid. " Prayer 
moves the arm that moves the uni- 



verse." It is the Divinebr-appointed 
means of assistance. It has the 
promises which are "exceeding great 
and precious " attached to it. II. It 
was a prayer in which they all had a 
believing^ interest. . . . Many hearts 
united in one exercise. This gives 

Eublic prayer a wondrous power. 
II. It was prayer to their coyenant 
Ood. They had just renewed their 
covenant with God, and accepted Him 
as theirs. " Cry unto our God for us." 
They knew to whom they addressed 
their cry. It was to no unknown God 
or imaginary Deit^. IV. It was 
prayer for a definite object Thev 
specified their want — "that He will 
save us out of the hand of the Philis- 
tines " (ver. 8). Too many pray in a 
way so general as to exhibit little 
interest in what they ask. But Israel 
had a particular danger, hence they 
had a particular request. Their prayer 
arose from a felt necessity. .... 
Prayer should haye a fixed, definite 
object You should know what you 
want, and let your felt want urge your 
earnest cry. Y. It was offered by a 

sacrifice The sinful can have 

no claim upon the Holjr, nor can they 
approach without mediation. Hence 
a system of mediation was established 
when mercy was revealed. A media- 
tion and an atonement were prefigured 
in the old economy. — Steel. 

Ver. 12. What a contrast between 
the eyent now recorded at Ebenezer 
and that recorded as having occurred 
a few years before at the same place. 
At that time Israel had the ark with 
them, the yisible sign of God's presence, 
but the Lord Himself had forsaken 
them on account of their sins ; and 
Hophni and Phinehas were with the 
ark, and they were discomfited with a 
great slaughter, and the priests were 
slain with the sword, and the ark of 
God was taken. Now they have not 
the ark, but they have repented of 
their sins, and Samuel is with them ; 
and the Lord hearkens to his prayers, 
and the Philistines are smitten so that 
they return no more into the coasts of 
Israel during the days of Samuel, and 
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Samuel setB up the great stone at lasting and grateful memorials of 

Ebenezer. Hence it appears that the Ood's goodness to us, and of our 

outward ordinances of a yisible Church solemn engagements to him. What 

are of no avail without holiness in the God has done is too ^eat to be for- 

worshippers, and that in the most dis- rotten, and too gracious to be over- 

tressea condition of the visible Church looked. I. Look upward, and see God 

God can raise up Samuels, and endue in your histoxy. We should always 

them with extraordinary graces, and trace our mercies direct to the hand of 

enable them to do great acts, and give God, since, whatever be the agency, 

comfort and victory to the Church of He is the source. II. Look backward, 

God by their means. — Wordsworth, and remember past help. The text 

The stone Ebenezer is a monument supposes that help was needed, zxA 

of those revelations of the might and every Christian knows that his depen- 

the grace of a living God, occasioned dence is constant. Mark the long 

by sin and penitence, wandering and continuance of your mercies. Hitherto 

return, which are the impelling power may be for forty, fifty, or even sixty 

in the whole political history of the years. III. Look forward. Thou shalt 

old covenant. — Lange's Commentary, see greater things than these.-7%0(%. 

It is of great consequence to cheiish 

MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP THE PARAQEAPE.—Venu 18 and 14. 

VicTOEY, Rest, and Restoration. 

I. One decisiye victory brings a long season of rest This victory at 
Ebenezer brought peace to Israel for many years, and so the human soul, by a 
decisive victory over one strong temptation, gains often a long season of rest 
from the tempter's snares. He gives by such a victory such a proof to the 
powers of evil of his moral courage that it is deemed hopeless to renew the 
conflict while the soul remains so strong and watchful. It is written concerning 
the Son of God, after His decisive victory over the devil in the wilderness, that 
the tempter " departed from Him for a season " (Luke iv. 13). The total defeat 
he had experienced told him how vain it would be to renew the assault while the 
being whom he desired to overthrow remained in His present frame of souL In 
all warfare it is best to decide at once .who is to be the master of the field by 
a decisive blow, and if a Christian desires any rest of soul there must be no 
parleying with his spiritual enemies, he must — with the help of the same God 
by whom Israel routed the Philistines at Ebenezer — let them know without delay 
who is to be the conqueror. Even then the devil will " depart for a season ' 
only, but these seasons of repose will enable him to gather strength for the 
next attack. 

n. Victory brings restoration of that which has been lost by subjection^ 
When Israel had conquered her oppressors she regained the cities which had 
been taken from her in the day of her subjection. The human race does not 
now possess all that belonged to it when God created the first man, and bade 
him " replenish the earth and subdue it" (Gen. i. 28). God at first "put aU 
things under his feet " (Psalm viii. 6). But now it is plain that man is not 
the absolute lord, either of the earth and the phenomena of nature, or of the 
animal creation. He has lost his rule by sin. " We see not yet all thinps put 
under him " (Heb. ii. 8). But when man is restored to his original position in 
the universe oy victory over sin, he will recover his lost rule over material 
thincs. There is to be a " time of restitution" (Acts iii. 21), when the powers 
which now hold man in subjection will be finally defeated, and he will recover 
his former dominion, not only over himself, but over the world and over all the 
creatures below him in the scide of creation. 
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OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

The reyiyal of religion has ever had of despotism, and they possess the 

a most important bearing on social greatest amount of domestic quiet. It 

and moral improvement. The return was the revival of religion which 

of man to Ood restores him to his secured the Protestant succession to 

brother. Restoration to the earnest England, and many of the liberties we 

and hearty performance of religious now enjoy. It was the revival of reli- 

dutie^ towards God, leads to a corres- gion that gave such a martyr-roll to 

ponding reformation in relative and the Scottisn Covenanters, and led to 



Eolitical duties. Those countries in the revolution settlement of 1688. In 

urope which have had the greatest Israel every revival of religion was 

religious reforms, have advanc^ most succeeded by national prosperity and 

in liberty, civilisation, and commerce, political independence. — SteeL 
They are not trodden by the iron heel 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Critical ahd Ezpositobt Notes.— Yer.l. ^ Whan Samnfll was old.* Many ezpoeiton 
oonaider that he was now about sixty yean of age, others that he was not more than fifty-four. 
It is plain that he lived for some time after this, and continued to exercise his judgeship. 
** Be made his sons Judges," etc. " The reason assigned for the appointment of Samuel's 
sons as judges is his own advanced age. The inference which we might draw from this alone, 
namely, that they were simply to support their father in the administration of justice, and that 
Samuel had no intention of laying down his office, and still less of making the supreme office 
of lodge hereditary in his family, is still more apparent from the fact that they were stationed 
as judges of the nation in Beerdleba, which was on the southern border of Canaan " (Keil), 

Ver. 2. ^The Bams of his flrsthom was Jool,* etc "These names may be taken as 
indications of the father's pious feeling. The first, Jod, * Jehovah is God,* was, not improbably, 
a protest against the idolatry of the Israelites. The name of the second son, Abidh^ ' Jehovah is 
father,' expresses trust in the fatherhood of Gkxl, an idea which hardly appears in the Old 
Testament except in proper names " {Translator of Lange*g Commentary J. ** Abiah records 
doubtless the fervent aspiration of him who devised it as a name, and, we may hope, of many 
who sabsequently adopted it after that endearing and intimate relationship between God and 
the soul of man, which Ib truly expressed by the wordB father and child. It may be accepted as 
a proof that believers in ancient days, though they had not possession of the perfect knowledge 
of 'the mystery of God, and of the Father, and of Christ,' or of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, 
nevertheless ' received the spirit of adoption,' that God * sent forth the Spirit of His Son into 
their hearts, whereby they cried Abba, Father ' " (WUkmtfm'e Perianal Names in the BtbU). 

Ver. 3. * His sons walked not In his ways." " The question may arise, why Samuel was 
not punished, as Eli, for the misconduct of his sons ? But the answer is obvious. Not only 
was the offence of Samuel's sons of a far less heinous criminality, but Samuel might not know, 
owing to this distance of Beersheba^ anything of their delinquency *' (Jamieton). 



Yer 5. " Kake ns a klui; to Jndgo ns liko all tho aattons.* " This request resembles so 
completely the law of the king in Deut. xvii 14, that the distinct allusion to it is unmistakable. 
The custom of expressly quoting the book of the law is met with for the first time in the books 
of the captivity. The elders simply desired what Jehovah had foretold through His servant Moses, 
ss a thing that would take place in the future and for which He had made provision" (Kid). See 
abo comments on this verse. 

Ver. 6. ««Tho thing displeased Samnel," etc. "He did not, therefore, take it amiss that 
they blamed the wrong-doing of his sons, or that they referred to his age, and thus intimated 
that he was no longer able to bear the whole burden of office " (Erdmann). " Personal and 
Ismily feelings might affect his views of this public movement. But his dissatisfaction arose 
principally from the proposed change being revolutionary in its character. Though it would not 
entirely subvert their theocratic government, the appointment of a visible monarch would 
necessazily tend to throw out of view their unseen King and Head" (JamieionJ. (See also 
coimne&ts on the verse.) 
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Ver. 11. *'Tlils will be the maimer of the kliis,* Le., "the right or prtrogaiivt whicli 
the king wonld claim, namely, such a king as was possoned by all the other nations, and such 
an one as Israel desired in the place of its own Grod-king, f.&, a king who wonld rule over his 
people with arbitrary and absolute power " (KeU), " The following is a very just and graphic 
picture of the despotic govemments which anciently were and still are found in the Easti and 
into conformity with which the Hebrew monarchy, notwithstanding the restrictions prescribed 
by the law, gradually slid. Oriental sovereigns claim a right to the services of any of their 
subjects at pleasure. The royal equipages throughout the East were generally, as in Persia they 

still are, preceded and accompanied by a number of attendants on foot Cookery, baking, 

and the kindred works are, in Eastern countries, female employments, and numbers of young 
women are occupied with these offices in the palaces even of petty princes " {lanUeMon). * 

Ver. 20. "The first part of this energetic answer implies that they were well aware of the 
peculiarity of their civil government, by which their governors were only Grod's vicegerents — 
officers chosen and appointed by an unseen power — and they desired a visible head. The second 
part of it expressed a strong preference for a permanent rather than an occasional or temporaiy 
magistrate to consult their interests by his domestic admimstration, and, with regard to thefar 
foreign relations, to keep a standing army, ready at all times, under his command, to repel the 
encroachments or insults of neighbouring states. Perhaps, too, the corruptions that had 
prevailed to so great an extent under the judges had originated a secret but strong desire to be 
freed from the government of the priesthc^ and they probably expected that, if released from 
the authority of sacerdotal judges, they would find a regal government lees austere and rigid 
than the old rigimt " (Jamieaon). 

Ver. 22. " Go ye every man," etc ** We must here read between the lines that Samnel 
communicated the Divine decision to the people, and, dismissing the elders, took into considera- 
tion, in accordance with the Lord's command, the necessary steps for the election of a kinff ^ 
(ErdmannJ. " He gave them time to reconsider their request, as well knowing that Grod'a 
permission was a punishment" (Wordsworth), "Such was their reverence for God, and their 
confidence in His prophet, that, instead of proceeding further to claim the right of popular 
election, they departed in full and patient reliance on God*8 time and way of granting their 
request " (Jamieaon), 

MAIN H0MILETIC8 OF THE PARAGRAPff.-^Verdei 1—8. 

Samuel the Father. 

Samuel has been called the second Moses of Hebrew history, but though 
their personal character and their life-work were very much alike, there are 
some striking contrasts in their individual history. Moses, for instance, was 
not called to begin his great life-work until he was older than Samuel was at 
the period of his history to which these verses refer, while this latter servant of 
God entered upon his special service while he was a child. But he who came 
last retained his bodily vigour much longer, for at the age of one hundred and 
twenty years "his eye was not dim, nor his natural force abated" (Deut. 
zniv. 7), while Samuel, when not more than half so old, began to feel the infirmities 
of age. Moses continued physically fit for service, yet was forbidden by God to 
serve longer. Samuel became unfit for active service, and yet was permitted to 
continue it. Both were compelled, the one by Divine command, the other by 
bodily infirmity, to hand over their work to others, but Moses is happy in 
finding a suitable successor, while Samuel is obliged to delegate his authont^ to 
those who are very unfit to exercise it. Thus the life of the great law-^nver 
and that of the &:st of the prophets remarkably illustrate the variety of uod's 
dealings with his servants, and lead us to exclaim, when we contemplate His 
providential leadings, "His ways are past finding out" (Bom. zi. 33). The 
verses teach us — 

I. That time is no respecter of charaoter. Samuel grew infirm although he 

was so good. Character is by far the most important thing on earth as well as 

in heaven, yet the greatest saint as much as the greatest sinner realises in his 

own experience that "the creature is made subject to vanity" (Rom. viiL 20). 
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In this reepect Samuel, the elect servant of Ood, was no more highly favoured 
than the most ungodly man in the kingdom of Israel. The " outer man " of 
one as well as of the other was " perishing day by day " (2 Cor. iv. 16). 

n. But the £Gtot that it is so shows the necessity for the full adoption of 
the body. (Rom. viii. 23]. It must be shown that God is a respecter of per- 
sons. That the same destiny should await the body of a eaint, which has been 
an instrument of ri^hteou^ess, and that of a sinner, which has been altogether 
devoted to the service of sin, does not accord with our conception of the justice 
of God. There is that within ns which demands that, at some time or other, 
there should be some diiSerence made, and God in His revealed word tells us 
that there will be. The body of the saint will have an adoption-day — ^it will 
be redeemed from the curse of sin (Rom. viii. 23), and will be ** fashioned like 
utUo the gloriotis body " of the Son of God (PhiL iiL 21). 

ni. Family life is consistent with the highest spiritual attainments and 
the most devoted spiritual service. Samuel the prophet of God was a husband 
and &ther. The highest ideal of man is not that of a solitary creature bound 
by no human ties, and fulfilling none of the social duties of life. But the most 

terfect manhood is that which is developed first of all in the head of a house- 
old as the father of a family. When God first created man He did not con- 
sider him complete until he became a social head, and it is as true now as it 
was then that a man is not developed on all sides of lus character until he takes 
the position for which God evidently intended him, and fulfils the duties which 
belong to that position. And this being so, it is obvious that such a life is no 
hindrance to a man's spiritual growth and to his most entire devotion to the 
service of God. No man in Hebrew history stands before Samuel in purity of 
life or singleness of aim ; no man, excepting perhaps Moses, was more honoured 
by God as an intercessor on behalf of others, or was more entirely devoted to 
the highest welfare of his people, yet he was the head of a household, he was a 
husband and a father. And if we look back upon the history of the Church of 
God, we shall find that the greater number of her most devoted servants have 
not been monks and nuns, but husbands and wives, fathers and mothers. 

17. The most godly men cannot transmit their godliness to their children. 
Samuel's sons "walked not in his wajns." There were several reasons which we 
should have supposed would lead them to do so. From their earliest days they 
had been witnesses of their father's godly life, and nothing is more powerful 
than a good example. Tet in this case it had no influence; all Samuel's 
integrity was unable to win his sons to the practice of justice. Then there was 
the position of responsibility in which they were placed. That they held a 
position in the nation which was only second to that of their father was 
tavourable to the transmission of the virtues which he had displayed as judge of 
Israel But this was not the case. We cannot doubt that they also enjoyed 
the blessing of a father's prayers and instruction. If Samuel was in the habit 
of bringing all Israel before (jod in praver, it is certain that he did not omit to 
make special intercession for his own children ; if he ceased not to instruct and 
^rn the entire nation, it is most unlikely that he failed to acquaint his children 
with the law of God — ^with His dealings with the nation in the past— with 
the judgment that he had been called to foretell concerning the sons of Eli, and 
with the ^preat promises which had been made to Israel if they were faithful to 
their privileges. But he finds himself confronted with the fact that a holy seed 
is bom, not of the blood of prophets, nor of the will of man, but of God. Great 
as are the moral advantages of being bom into a godly familv, more than the 
mere fact of being so bom, and of being surrounded by every holy influence, is 
i^eeded to subdue the will of fidlen man, and make him a servant of God. 
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OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 1. Samuel began his acquain- 
tance with Grod earl^^ and continued 
it long ; he began it in his lon^ coats^ 
and continued to his grey hairs : he 
judged Israel all the days of his life. 
God doth not use to put off His old 
servants^ their i^e endeareth them to 
Him the more ; u we^be not unfaithful 
to Him, He cannot be unconstantto 
us. — Bishop Ball. 

Ver, 3. It is amazing how this sin 
of coYetousness perverts titie moral 
faculties. Gold, unlawfully got, sears 
the conscience. Some of the loftiest 
minds have been degraded by this sin. 
Perhaps there was not a greater man 
in his own age, or in any age, than 
Lord Bacon. He is the father of modem 
philosophy, and revolutionised the in- 
quiries of the schools. . . . His works 
must ever be read with profit, and they 
contain a vast store of wisdom expressed 
in the most felicitous language. Tet, 
strange to relate, Lord Bacon was one 
of the most unscrupulous lawyers, and 
one of the most disreputable judges that 
ever sat upon the English bench. . . . 
This philosopher, who had written so 
much in praise of virtue, was impeached 
by the House of Commons, and found 
guilty of receiving bribes to the amount 
of £100,100 ! ** This glimpse of the 
rise and fall of a great man, says Dr. 
Tweedie, ** proclaims aloud the insuf- 
ficiency of all but the grace and truth 
of God to keep a man morally erect. — 
Steel 

Perhaps Israel had never thought of 
a king, if Samuel's sous had not been 
unlike their father. Who can promise 
himself holy children, when the loins 
of a Samuel and the education in the 
temple yielded monsters? It is not 
likely that good Samuel was faulty in 
that indulgence for which his own 
mouth had denounced God's judg- 
ments against Eli ; yet this holy man 
succeeds Eli in his cross, as well as in 
his place, though not in his sin ; and 
is aflicted with a wicked succession. 
God will let us find that grace is by 
gift, not by inheritance. I tear Samuel 
106 



was too partial to nature in the sur- 
rogation of his sons. I do not hear of 
God's allowance to this act; if this 
had been God's choice as well as his^ it 
had been like to have received more 
blessing. . . . Even the best heart may 
be blinded hy affection. — Bp. Ball. 

L The children of good men do not 
always walk in their parents' ways. 
It was not the peculiar afiliction of 
Samuel ... It was early seen that 
crace was not hereditary. In the 
family of Adam, there was a Gain, a 
murderer ; in that of Noah, a Ham, 
who mocked his father; in that of 
Abraham, an Ishmael, a scoffer at 
religion ; in that of Isaac, a profane 
Esau. An incestuous Reuben, and a 
bloody Simeon and Levi, d^ressed 
the heart of good old Jacob; two 
drunkards, Nadab and Abihu, were 
found in the family of Aaron, " the 
saint of God ;" and Hophni and Phi- 
nehas brought disgrace and ruin upon 

the house of Eli II. The 

frequent recurrence of this faot need 
excite no surprise in those who believe 
in the corruptions of human nature 
and the sovereignty of Divine Grace. 
.... The children of the godly are 
" by nature the children of wrath, 
even as others." . . . Something more 
is necessary than parents can confer, 
a change of heart, which God alone 

can accomplish III. Causes 

why the cnildren of godly parents 
do not often walk in their parents* 
ways. Although this is to be ac- 
counted for by the corruption of human 
nature, there are certain subordinate 
causes .... 1. The untender and 
uncircum^ct conversation of parents, 
.... Tney will more readily copy 
what is bad in your example, than 
what is good and praiseworthy .... 
the bad example will be followed, the 
good advice neglected. 2. Faults in 
their education. Such as umust par- 
tiality, as in that of Isaac for Esau, and 
of Rebekah for Jacob. ... Or undue 
indulgence, which seems to have been 
the error of David, and the ruin of his 
son Adonijah. . . . Excessive severity 
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is an error not less fktal, and perhaps eren as exemplified in their desire for 

as common. 3. The influence of bad a kinff, was a result of Samuel's activity. 

company and bad example in ethers. His former activity was an excellent 

The ruin of multitudes has proceeded preparation for royalty. The conscious- 

from want of caution in this matter. — ness of religious and civil union was 

Peddle. powerfully re-awakened by his means. 

An able king had only to reap what 

Ver.4. The unanimity of the people, he had sown. — Uengetenberg. 

MAIN EOMILETICS OP THE PARAQRAPH.-^Vtna 4—22. 

A Enra Desired Aim OnAirrED. 

L The generality of mankind prefer the visible to the invisible. There 
have been men in idl ages of the world who have chosen as their portion that 
which is unseen in preference to what is seen, and they have done so on the 
most reasonable ana substantial grounds. The Invisible King had more power 
to influence the actions — ^to control the choice — of Moses than the visible and 
miffhty monarch of Egypt. He was so ruled by a desire to serve Him whom he 
had never seen that he counted the wrath of Pnaraoh as nothing in comparison. 
In the day of battle his eve was not fixed upon the visible enemy, but it was 
raised to that unseen firiend whose help he sought for the people whom he led. 
His whole life was an " enduriug as seeing Him who is invisible " (Heb. xi. 27). 
Samuel also was ruled by an abiding sense of the presence of the Unseen King. 
To Him he cried in the day of his people's danger, and with reference to Him 
he regulated his whole life. And in the present day, as in all past days, there 
axe those who are ruled, not by the things which are seen and temporal, but \j 
those which are unseen and eternal, who ** endure as seeing Him who %s 
invisible** But these have always been in the minority — most men, like Israel 
of old, prefer the visible and the seeming to the invisible and the real. Those 
who have this preference justijy it because it mctkes them like the majority. 
**Nay** said Israel, "but we will have a Ung to reign over us, that we also 
may be like all the nations" (vers. 19, 20). The influence of numbers has 
always had great weight with mankind. They do not like to be singular, and 
they find a reason for doing what they do, and for having what they desire, in 
the fact that the generality of men have and do it. The great majority of the 
Hebrew nation were unwilling to be diffierent from the nations around them ; 
those nations had a visible kinff, and although he was but a man like them- 
sdves, Israel desired to have such a king rather than render allegiance to God 
only as their King. 

n. Even when a desired thing is shown to be iigurious, men will often 
pertist in desiring it. Sometimes a physician finds a patient who is so self- 
willed that he will persist in desiring food which has been proved to be injurious 
to him. And so a godless soul has sometimes the injurious consequences of a 
certain course plainly set before him, and yet persists in his determination to 
continue in it Samuel, like a wise moral physician, laid before Israel the con- 
sequences of persisting in their desire to nave a king like the nations. But, 
altnough he plainly pointed out to them the bondage to which they would 
subject themselves by gratifying such a desire, they refused to relinquish it. 
In the fiice of the remonstrances of one whom they knew desired their real 
welfare, they held to their determination simply because it was theirs. 

m. Ood; rather than force the human will, will grant petitions which 
displease Him. Qod will not force any man to take His yoke. If men persist 
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in desiring a heavier one, He will often grant their desire. This was more than 
once the case with the Hebrew nation. He once wrought a miracle to meet 
their wishes, when they incurred His deep displeasure by desiring their own way 
in preference to His. Is was an act of Pivine judgment when He " gave them 
quails to the full" (Numb. xi. 33), and in the instance before us God granted 
their desire, but ''He gave them a king in His anger" (Hoseaxiii. 11), and 
Israel soon found that the gratification of their self-will brought its own punish- 
ment, and that their self-imposed yoke was a very different one from that which 
their Divine Ein^ had laid upon them. But God leaves men free to choose or 
to reject His guidance. He will have none but voluntary subjects. 

17. In the time of displeasure and perplexity we should take the cause of 
both to God, Samuel, in this day of disappointment and uncertainty, '' cried 
unto the Lord ; " and every child of God should do the same. He is promoted 
to this act by a spiritual instinct, and encouraged in it by the Divine promises. 
It is an instinct in human nature to turn to the strong in seasons of weakn^ 
and to those who are wiser than we are in the season of perplexity. The child 
runs to the parent for help, and the inexperienced turn to those who have more 
wisdom than they have when they feel that their own wisdom is insufficient to 
guide them. In times of great extremity almost every human creature instinc- 
tively cries out for supernatural help, but when a man has a closer relation to 
God than that which is common to every human creature — when he can look up 
to Him and cry, Abba, Father — he not only turns his eye upward as naturally as 
a flower opens its petals to the sun, but he is encouraged and emboldened to do 
80 by the Divine promises of succour. Grod has commanded His children to 
*^ call upon Him in the day of trouble" and has promised them deliverance 
(Psa. 1. 15). *^ Because he hath set his love upon Me, therrfore will 1 deliver 
him : .... He shall call upon Me^ and IwiU answer him : I mil be with him 
in trouble; IwiU deliver him, and honour him" (Psa. xci. 14, 15). Samuel's 
experience at this time is an illustration of the truth of these Divine promises. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 5. The request of Israel brings over again, but with greater intensity, 

before us — I. A melancholy view of in the persons of the children. This 

the progress of degeneracy in a com- view of the case is, in a high deg 

munity. Looking at their history from admonitory. None of us perhaps th 

the time of their entrance into Canaan, enough of the connexion between our- 

on the whole the scene presented is selves and the future, and yet, when 

that of successive generations rising up we do, there is much that may well 

to depart farther and farther from fill our minds with awe. . . . Each 

God, and now we have the dismal age exerts a very considerable influence 

consummation in their efibrt to destroy, on that which succeeds it, and the 

as far as they were concerned, that men of any particular age are respon- 

peculiar and interesting link between sible in a very large and affecting 

themselves and God which existed in measure for the characteristics of the 

the fact that besides being to them, as period which may come after them. 

He is to all creatures, their Supreme .... In looking at the clamorous 

Ruler, He condescended to act as such assembly which the narrative brings 

in a direct and immediate form, stand- before us, we cannot recognise in that 

ing actually, and to all intents and crowd the immediate descendants of a 

purposes, in the same relation to them race of God-fearing fathers and of 

as that which an earthly sovereign God-honouring mothers. II. It teaches 

sustains towards his subjects. .... ns the perilousness of allowing our 

It was the sin of the fathers living thoughts to run in an improper direo- 
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tion, and onr wishes to centre npon 
a wrong object. And this because of 
the absorbing effect of one wrong 
tiougki, and its consequeot power to 
throw into oblivion all those counter- 
acting thoughts and objects which 
from any other source might be sug- 
gested. . . . Trace the progress of 
this one wrong desire in Israel Was 
there nothing to be said on the other 
side? Is it not ezceedingljr easy to 
conceive of the counteractmg effect 
which might have been presented to 
such a wish by a recollection of their 
actual privileges at the moment t 
There is a matchless sublimity about 
the very idea of a theocracy. But if 
its sublimity did not appeal to their 
moral sense, its peculiar advantageous- 
ness might have appealed to their self- 
regard . No other form of government 
could be compared with it for beneficial 
results to its subjects. For consider 
what it involved — the equal accessible- 
ness of the Sovereign to all His sub- 
jects — ^the certainty of having the best 
oonnsel under all circumstances — ^the 
larcest resources, both of power and 
akm, at their command — ^the impossi- 
bility of wrong motives affecting the 
Sovereign's acts — ^the freedom from the 
ordinary burdens of government when 
He was king who could say, "Every 
beast in the forest is mine, and the 
cattle npon a thousand hills." . . Nor 
did they admit another recollection 
which might well have offered the 
strongest contradiction to their one 
wrong desire, even that of ihe faithful' 
nes8 and the loving-kindnesa with which 
God, as their King, had ever treated 
them. . . . Beware of the first mis- 
direction of thought. Be sure you are 
right at first in your plims and pur- 
poses, because afterwards, by reason of 
the very force by which wron^ thoughts 
indulged exclude all suggestions to the 
contruT, it may be too late to alter. — 
mUer. 

Ver. 6. A beautiful example of 
prayer to obtain the composure of 
ruffled feelings and to have the judg- 
ment direct^ aright by God's Holy 
Spirit^ when it is in danger of being 



overswayed by personal motives. — 
Biblical Commentary. 

In this there was a twofold ungodly 
element. (1\ They desired a king 
instead of the Gk)a-established and 
nobly-attested judge Samuel. . . . 
The scheme is characterised as an in- 
justice against Samuel, and therefore 
a sin against the Lord who sent him 
(vers. 7, 8). (2). At the bottom of 
the {people's desire for a king lay the 
delusion that God was powerless to 
help them, that the reason of their 
subjection was not their sin, but a 
fault in the constitution, that the 
kingdom would be an aid in addition 
to God. This point of view appears 
oftener in the narrative than the 
first (Isa. X. 18, 19 ; :m.).Sengsten- 
berg. 

Ver. 7. It was not, then, the mere 
desire for reform in civil polity. It 
was the outburst in a new form of an 
ancient sin ; it was a new disguise for 
a well-known delinquency; it was of 
a piece with their frequent backsliding. 
Ungodliness was at the root of their 
discontent. .... God, who judgeth 
the heart, recognised the former dis- 
obedience in t£js new request. How 
different it seemed, yet how radically 
the same ! Man would have judged 
otherwise and imputed the desire to 
other motives ; God, who is infallible, 
attributed it to the same. It is well 
to consider our motives for conduct, 
this would enable us to detect an old 
sin in a new form. — Steel. 

The condescension of this answer is 
very remarkable. Samuel's wounded 
feelings are soothed by being reminded 
of the continual ingratitude of the 

nle to God Himself, upon whom, 
ict, a greater slight was put by 
this request for a king '* like the na- 
tions," than upon Samuel. It is in 
the spirit of our Lord's saying to the 
apostles, "The disciple is not above 
his Master, nor the servant above hid 
lord" (Matt. x. 24, comp. John xv. 
18, 20). — Biblical Commentary. 

Sucn an answer sounds at first most 
strange, most perplexing! Hearken 
unto them, for they have rejected me. 
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Yield to them, because they are doing 
a worse thing than you supposed they 
were doing. .... No contradiction 
can seem greater. And yet no Jewish 
statesman or prophet could do the work 
that was given him to do, could be 
(}od's faithful witness, if he did not 
enter into the very heart of this contra- 
diction, if he did not mould his own 
conduct according to the deep truth 
that was implied in it. His impulse 
was to maintain the order of things 
which he found established in his day. 
He believed that order was God's order; 
he dared not refer it to any lower 
source. He administered that order 
in this faith ; if it forsook him, he 
became careless and corrupt. Gould 
God's order then be changed ? Was He 
not, by His very nature, the Un- 
changable? Was it not the highest 
duty to make the people feel that this 
was His character ? Was it not thus 
that their own frivolity and passion 
for change would be corrected ? When 
the impulse passes into reasoning you 
cannot easily detect a flaw in it ; and 
yet it was stronger still while it was 
still an impulse and did not pass into 
reasoning. Nothing but prayer to the 
unchangable God could show wherein 
both were false and might lead to 
fiEdsehood. The unchan^ableness of 
God is not to be confounded with the 
rigidness of a rule or a system. If it 
is so confoimded, the purpose and 
nature of His government are forgotten. 
He— the Perfect and Absolute Will- 
has created beings with wills, beings 
made in His own image. He educates 
them ; He desires that they should 
know His Will, that is to say. Himself. 
They are to learn what they themselves 
are, what they would make of them- 
selves, what He would make of them, 
partly by an experience of their own 
wilfulness, partly by results which He 
brings to pass in spite of that wilful- 
ness, yea, by means of it. This is the 
explanation of the paradox • . . "Let 
them know what the general of armies, 
whom they crave for as a deliverer, 
will do to bring them into deeper 
bondage, but do not resist a desire 
which nas in it a deeper meaning than 
110 



you know, which will produce im- 
mediate sorrows, but m which is 
hidden a Divine purpose for the good 
and not for the destruction of your 
people." In a very remarkable sense, 
then, the vox populi was the vox Dei, 
even when the two voices seemed most 
utterly out of harmony. The prophet 
was not merely to notice the outward 
and obvious discord between them ; 
he was to listen with purged ears till 
he found where one became really the 
echo of the other. — Maurice. 
^ The sin of Israel did not consist 
simply in wishing to have a king. God 
had promised to Abraham that kings 
should come out of him (Gen. xvii. 6), 
and also to Jacob (Gen. xxxv. II). 
The Holy Spirit had prophesied by 
Jacob that "the sceptre should not 
depart from Judah until Shiloh come " 
(Gen. xlix. 10") ; and Balaam, that a 
** sceptre should arise out of Israel" 
(Numb. xxiy. 17) ; and Grod had pro- 
vided certain laws for the kingdom 
which should arise in Israel (Beut. 
xvii. 15-20^. But their sin consisted 
in not waiting patiently for God's time, 
when He might think fit to give them 
a king. It consisted in not leaving 
the season of the kingdom and the 
choice of a king in His hands. It con- 
sisted in not a^King Samuel to inquire 
of God whether the time had arrived 
when they might have a king ; and in 
presuming that they were themselves 
the best judges of what conduced to 
their own welfare, and needed not to 
ask counsel of God. St. Paul notices 
this in his historical address to the 
sjmagogue of Antioch in Pisidia. " God 
gave unto them iudges about the space 
of four hundred and fifty years, and 
afterwards they desired a king" (Acts 
xiii. 20, 21). It consisted in the un- 
thankfulness and discontent of the 
people, dissatisfied with their present 
condition, when " God was their King." 
It consisted in an ea^r desire to be 
"like all other nations," who had 
earthlv kings ; whereas they ought to 
have deem^ it a high privilege to be 
unlike other nations, in that they had 
been separated from all other people 
(Lev. zx. 26) and chosen from out of 
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other nations to be a peculiar treasure 
to Ood above all people, a holy nation, 
a kingdom of priests (Exod. six. 5, 6), 
'' a special people unto the Lord then: 
God, above all people that are upon 
the &ce of the earth " (Dent. vii. 6). 
They thought lightly of this preroga- 
tive, and, like a national Esau, they 
profanely bartered their birthright for 
what they deemed a temporal benefit 
'^Wordsworth. 

Ver. 8. Old sins are not forgotten 
vrith Ood, if they are all the time kept 
tip and not repented of (Exod. xxxii. 
ZA).—Wuertemb. Bible. 

Ver. 18. Cries that will not be heard. 
1. Self-will often brings us unto dis- 
tress. 2. This distress makes us cry 
to the Lord. 3. Such cries the Lord 
does not promise to hear. — Tr. qf 
Langes Commentary, 

These words should make us tremble. 
For they teach us that after having 
for some time followed with delight 
the wanderings of our own heart 
against the advice of our counsellors, 
we shall some day find ourselves in- 
volved in many evils. This often 
happens to men. One binds himself 
in one way, and one in another — each 
walks according to the desires of his 
heart, and in the way which he has 
marked out for himself, and is followed 
by sorrows which compel him to cry to 
heaven for help. But Ood will not 
hear these cries, unless Ihey are the 
fruit of a true repentance, and then 
the ills that are suffered in the pjath 
which has been chosen are the just 
punishment for our wilfulness in having 
entered it. — De Sacy. 

Ver. 19. Like little children, the 
passions of a people are blind to the 
future. . . . Thus the sinner tTfff have 
his desire, though it imperil his soul 
for ever. The avaricious wUl have 
gold, though it become his idol, and 
his immortol spirit worship the golden 
calf. The inebriate wiU have his 
drink, though he degrade his being, 
blast his character, beggar his family, 
and damn his souL — Bted. 



We will have a king. Why then, 
you shall, saith Ood, for a mischief to 
you (Hosea xiii. 11). Tou shall have 
your ?rill, and then I will have mine 
another while. (See the like, Hosea 
xiii 11.) — Trapp. 

Ver. 21. Samuel can go back to Ood 
with the same uprightness as he had 
come from that sacred place. The 
tides of popular feeling did not bear 
him away. He could stand alone in 
his devotedness to Ood, if the people 
should all reject the word of the Most 
Higlt . . . He was willing to abide by 
the Divine decision. His will was 
according to Ood's. High attainment 
for a sinful man ! — Steel. 

Ver. 22. The hiatory of the world 
cannot produce another instance in 
which a public determination was 
formed to appoint a king, and yet no 
one proposed either himself or any 
other person to be king, but referred 
the determination entirely to Ood. 
Ambition of royal authority certainly 
was not the motive in the leading 
men who supported this measure. The 
whole of their proceeding, even in this 
highly improper determination, shows 
• how fully convinced they were that 
the law of Moses was from Ood, 
and that, even in appelating a king, 
His directions must be ob^rved, or 
rather, that the decision must be 
referred implicitly to Ood Himself. — 
Scott. 

Few who rebuke so sharply and are 
not followed, escape the animosity of 
the people, but this man of Ood con- 
ducted himself with such rectitude and 
godliness as to come forth from the 
ordeal with the confidence and respect 
of all the people. . . . There are times 
when such consistent piety would have 
made him a martjnr; nevertheless, it 
insures respect, and is most likely to 
invest its possessor with an invulner^ 
able character in the esteem of the 
very people who often refused his 
counsel, but had been often benefited 
by his prayers. — Steel. 

Samuel sorrowfully dismissed them 
to their homes, that he might have 
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time to take the necessary measures 
for elfecting this great change. . . It 
was not the wish of the prophet to 
leave them to all the consequences of 
their infatuation. With wise and noble 
patriotism it was henceforth his solici- 
tude, while accomplishing their wishes, 
to save them, as far as possible, from 
the consequences they declared them- 
selves willing to incur. And if, in the 
result, we find the Hebrew monarchy 
less absolute than generally amon^ 
eastern nations — if the people retained 
possession of more of their national 
and social rights than in other eastern 
kingdoms — and if the strong exertion 
of kingly power was, in after ages, 
resented by them as a wrong instead 
of being recognised as a just prero- 
gative, it is entirely owing to the 
sagacious care and forethought of 
Samuel, acting under Divine direction, 
in securing from utter destruction at 
the outset the liberties which the 



people 80 wilfully cast into the fire. 
In fact, the more we contemplate the 
character of Samuel, the more its 
greatness grows upon us, and the more 
distinctly we recognise the most truly 
illustrious character in Hebrew history 
since Moses. — Kitto, 

This history exhibits the relation of 
the Divine will to the human wiU, when 
the latter stands sinfully opposed to 
the former. God never destroys the 
freedom of the human will. He leaves 
it to its free self-determination, but 
when it has turned away from His will, 
seeks to bring it back by the revelation 
of His word. If this does not succeed, 
human perversity must nevertheless 
minister to the realisation of the plans 
of His kingdom and salvation, and also, 
in its evil consequences, bring punish- 
ment, according to His righteous law, 
on the sin wnich man thus finely 
conmiits. — Lange's Commentary, 



CHAPTER IX. 



Cbitical and Expositobt Notes.— Ver. 1. "Kow, there was a man of Beitfamla. 

'* The elaborate genealogy of the Benjamite Kiah, and the minute description of the figure of 
his son Saul, are intended to indicate at the very outset the importance to which Saul attained 
in relation to the people of Israel. Kisk was the son of Abid: this is in harmony with chap. 
xiy. 51. But when, on the other hand, it is stated in 1 Chron. viii, 33, ix. 39, that Ner begat 
Kishj the difference may be reconcUed in the simplest manner, on the assumption that the Aef 
mentioned there is not the father, but the grandfather, or a still more remote ancestor of Kisk, 
as the intervening members are frequently passed over in the genealogies (Kid). ** A mlffhty 
of power," rather, **a rick welUo-do man" (ErdmannJ. 



Yer. 2. '*SaiiL" "Heb. Skdul; {.&, detired, asked for : his name was an omen of his histoiy 
( Wordsworth), ** Wrom. tdm shoiadere and upward." " It is evident that he must have 
been only a little imder seven feet high " (Jamieton), See also note on chap. z. 28. 



Yer. 3. "The aeaee of Xlali," etc. The probability is that the family of Kish, according to 
the immemorial usage of Oriental shepherds in the purely pastoral regions, had let the animals 
roam at large during the grazing season, at the close of which messengers were dispatched m 
search of them. Such travelling searches are common ; and as each owner has his stamp 
marked on his cattle, the mention of it to the shepherds he meets graduaUy leads to the 
discovery of the strayed animals. This ramble of Saul's had nothing eztraordinajy in it, except 
its tuperior directions and issue, which turned its uncertainty into certainty" (Jamitto^)' 
" The superintendence of the cattie was anciently an oocupation held in much esteem. ^^.^ 
regarded as the proper office of a son, and by no means implies the smallness of KisnB 

possessions or his want of servants Among cattle in the East at aU times, and especially 

ere horses were used for riding, asses were esteemed of much importance. .... If such an 
incident now happened in Palestine, it would be at once concluded that the animals had been 
stolen, and it sp€^ well for the state of society in the times of Samuel, that tUs sospioion 
never crossed the mind of Sanl oz his father" (KtUoJ. 
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Yer. 4. ** AbA «• he pMMd tlmmCli Konnt Ijpihralm,* etc. " Ajb Saol started in any 
case from Gibeah of Benjamin, hiB own home (chap. z. 10-26, etc.), i,e, the present Tuliel el PhtU, 
which was an honr or an hour and a half to the north of Jerusalem, and went thence into the 
moontains of Ephraim, he no doubt took a north-westerly direction, so that he crossed the 
boondaiy of Benjamin somewhere between Bireh and Atarah, and passing through the crest 
of the mountains of Ephraim, came out into the land of Shalisha. Shali-aha is unquestionably 
the oomitry round Bacd'Shaliiha (2 Ejngs iv. 42), which was situated, according to Eusebius, 
fifteen Boman miles to the north of Lydda, and was therefore probably the country to the west 
of Jiljilia, where three differeut wadys run into one large wady, called Kurawa ; and according 
to the probable conjecture of Thenius, it was from this fact that the district received the name 
of SB^idUtha, or Tkru4antL . . . Since they went on from Shaalim into the land of Benjamin, 
ud tiben still further into the land of Zuph, on the south-west of Benjamin, they probably 
tamed eastwards from Shalishah into the country where we find Beni MuUah and Beni Salon 
marked upon Bobtnaon*s and V . de Velde's maps, and where we must therefore look for tiie land 
of Shaalim, tliat they might proceed thenoe to explore the land of Benjamin from the north-east 
to the sontb-west." (Keil). 

Yer. 5. "X^uiA of ZnplL'' Nothing is certainly known of the land of Zuph, but " we may 
infer with certainty that it was on the south-west of the tribe-territory of Benjamin, from the 
fact that, according to chap. x. 2, Saul and his companion paaaied Rachel's tomb on their return 
thence to their own home, and then came to the border of Benjamin." (KtU), 

Yer. 6. " Tlds eltjJ* Some commentatorB suppose that this dty was Ramah, Samuel's 
reridenoe ; but Keil, Jamieson, Wordsworth, and others, consider that several circumstances are 
against this supposition, especially the mention of Rachel's sepulchre in chap. x. 2. "Per- 
advoitiire 1m ean diow ns our way," etc. " We may fancy that the man and his master 
either entertained a very high sense of the importance of their asses, or a very low one of the 
prophetic office ; but the man would scarcely have reached this conclusion unless it were 
notorious that Samuel had often been consulted respecting things lost or stolen. We may 
therefore infer that, at the conmiencement of the prophetic office in the person of Samuel, it 
was usual, in order to encourage confidence in their higher vaticinations, and to prevent that 
daogerona resort to heathen divinations, for the prophets to afford counsel when required in 
matteiB of private concernment." (KUto). 

Yer. 7. ** Wluit tfiall w« toliis tlie manT* '* Then, as now in the East, it would have been 
the height of rudeness and indecorum for anyone to present hinoself before a superior or even an 
equal, without some present, more or less, according to his degree, not by any means as a fee or 
a bribe, but in testimony of his homage, respect, or compliments " (KiUo), ** This does not 
ezdude the supposition that the prophets depcoided for support on these voluntary gifts.** 
(STdwuum). 

Yer. 8. " Fourth part of diekai of allwer.*' ''Rather more than sixpence. Contrary to 
OUT western notions, money is in the East the most acceptable form in which a present can be 
made to a man of rank." (Jamieson), 

Yer. 9. ** These words are manifestly a gloss inserted in the older narra^ve to explain the use 
of the term Seer, One among many instances which prove how the very letter of the 
contemporary narrative was preserved by those who in later times compiled the histories.** 
(BiUieal Commentary). "Fropbet." "Soer." "There has been much discussion as to the 
distinction between these two words ; and it is not easy to decide the question, for in 
lome passages, as here, they appear to be used s3monymou8ly, or as applied to the same 
individuals, whereas in others they are contrasted (1 Chr. xxix. 29, Isa. xxix. 10, xxx. 10). 
The first, from the verb to »ee, sufficiently shows that the power of the person arose from mentid 
visoa. The second, from a verb to buhlie up, as a spring or fountain, signifies that the message 
which the Nabi (prophet) delivered was derived from (xod ; and hence it is always rendered a 
"pro|Aiet.'* Accordingly ffavemick (Introduction to the Old Testament) considers the first 
term as marking the receptive act of revelation, and the second as describing the office of the 
prophets— that of communicating the word of God. Hence, after the institution of the schools 
bj Samuel, it became the official title of the prophets ; and the two functions were united in, or 
performed by the same person/* (Jamieson), " Tlaa statement has special interest in connection 
with the history of the prophetic work in Israel .... The change of name from Boeh (seer) to 
Aa6» (prophet) and C&)zeh (gazer) had its ground probably in the development of the religious 
oon8titati<m. Up to some time before the author of ** Samuel " wrote, the non-sacerdotal, non- 
Leritieal religious teacher was one distingmshed by seeing visions, or by seeing into the will 
of God. This is God's definition of the prophet in Numb. xiL 6 ; it is involved in 1 Samuel 
iii. 1. 15, and in the visions of the patriarchs. The Law of Moses was the complete and 
nffieient guide for life and worship, and it was only in special individual matters that the 
divine direction was given, and then it was through the medium of a vision. He who saw the 
▼iaon was a Jtoeh, and it was natural enough that he should be consulted by the people about 
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many matters. But in process of time the mechanicalness and deadness to which the legal ritual 
constantly tended called forth an order of men who expounded and enforced the spiritnality of the 
law, speaking as Grod bade them, speaking for God, entering as a prominent element into the 
religions life of the nation. He who thus spake was a Nahi, and as he, too, might have visions, 
he was sometimes called Chozeh the gazer. .... As this speaker for God gpradually took the 
place of the old seer of yisions, the word iVoftt replaced Roih in popular usage. It seems that 
the change began in or about Samuel's time, and was completed about three centuries later, 
Boeh still maintaining itself in the language, though rarely used. On the other hand, Nabi 
may have been used infrequently in early times in reference to Abraham and Moses, and have 
become afterwards the common term, or the occurrence of the word in the Pentateuch may be 
the transference of a late word to earlier times." (Tranar. of Laing€t Commentary J. 

Yer. 12. "^Hlgli plaoe.* Of such '*Bamoih," or holy places on heights, where the people 
assembled for sacrifice and prayer, there were several durmg the unquiet times of the judges^ 
especially after the central Sanctuary at Shiloh ceased to exist, till the building of the Temple 
(comp. vii. 9 ; x. 8 ; xiii. 8 ; xvi. 2, etc.), as, indeed, the patriarchs sacrificed on high places 
(Gen. xii. 8). It was not till after the building of the Temple that the high-place worship, 
which easily degenerated into idolatry, was completely done away with " (2 Kings xxiii. 4-23) 
(Erdmann), 

Yer. 18. "To eai." This was a sacrificial feast following a peace offering. 

Yer. 15. " Told Sunnfll la his aKr,** lit, had uncovered hU ear. See on chi^. iii. 7. 

Yers. 16, 17. "The reason here assigned for the establishment of a monarchy is by no means 
at variance with the displeasure which Grod had expressed to Samuel at the desire of the people 
for a king ; since this displeasure had reference to the state of heart from which the desire had 
sprung." (KeU) 

Yer. 17. "Tills nme dudl relgm" literally shall rettrain. ''This characteristises his 
government as a sharp and strict one." (Erdmann). 

Yer. 19. "Oo np befbre ma." "Letting a person go in front was a sign of high esteem .** 
{KdX). 

Yer. 20. ''On whom is all tbo dootro of IsrMl," not all that Israel desifes, but all tliat 
Israel possesses of what is precious or worth desiring. See Hag. iL 7 (KeU). 

Yer. 21 . " Tho imallost of tho trlboo," etc. " The tribe of Benjamin, originally the smallest 
of all the tribes (Numb, i.), if Ephraim and Manasseh are reckoned as one tribe, had been nearly 
annihilated by the civil war recorded in Judges xx. It had, of course, not recovered from that 
calamity in the time of Samuel" {BU>lical Commentary). 

Yer. 22. " Ho brought thom Into tho imrlonr,'* t.e., the apartment set apart for the most 
distinguished guests, the rest of the people no doubt encamped in the open air. 

Yer. 24. " Tho dtonlder." ** If it was the right shoulder, then Samuel, to whoee share it 
fell, as periorming the functions of priest (Lev. vil 82), gave Saul of his own portion ; or, if i^ 
were the left shoiSder, then he admitted Saul to the next share after his own." fWordeworthj. 

Yer. 25. "Upon tho top of tho honoo." "Not surely for privacy, as some expound it, 
for the house-top was the proverbial expression for publicity (Isa. xv. 8 ; Luke xii. 8), but in 
order to let all the people of the city see the honour done to the stranger by the great prophet." 
(Biblical Commentary J. 

Yer. 26. " Sftmnai oalled teal ttom. tho top of tho honso," rather to the top of the 

house. Saul was most likely sleeping on the roof, a common sleeping place in summer in the 
East, and Samuel called to him from below within the house. 

MAIN SOMILETJCS OF TEE PARAGRAPH.— Vereu 1-14. 

Saul's Search for the Lost Asses. 

I. This narrative reveals the action of the natural and the snpematnral in 
the Divine Providence. There is no part of the globe on which we live that is 
not under the influence of the suu — the centre of the solar system. If there 
are caves and valleys where no sunshine can enter, the daylight finds its way 
into them, or if they are closed against the light, they are still influenced by 
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the sun's gravitating power, for there is no particle of the globe that is hid from 
this hold of the sun upon it. And as surely as there is an all-pervading 
influence from the sun upon the entire material globe, so there is a providence 
from which no creature of Grod is shut out — there is no thiug nor person upon 
whom His providence has not a hold. Each blade of grass is fed with its drop of 
dew under the supervision of its Creator — ^the lilies are each clothed by His hand, 
and He notes each sparrow that falls to the ground as well as the downfall of 
the mightiest monarch. When we read the narrative before us we can but be 
imprest with the fact that there is a providence ruling in the earth. But the 
Providence of Gk>d embraces both natural and supernatural agencies. There are 
incidents in human life which appear to us to be the natural outcome of ordinary 
circumstances, and some such incidents are related in this narrative. No farmer 
would think it a marvel if his cattle strayed beyond the boundaries of home 
nor would a fisherman be surprised if his boat now and then slipped its cable 
and drifted a little way from its anchorage. If the child of some Kind parent is 
lost in the great city no one thinks that it is a supernatural occurrence. 
Although the cattle do not stray without God's knowledge, and no boat that 
slips from its anchorage, or child that wanders from its home, is outside His 
providence, yet these are all events which happen within the circle of His 
ordinary and every-day working and permission. And so it was an occurrence 
inade God's ordinary providence that the father of Israel's king-elect should 
lose his asses. ^ Although they were not lost without the Divine knowledge, and 
there was an intention that their loss should be the first link in a chain which 
included supernatural elements, the event itself was a common occurrence. But 
God intended that a great finding should come out of a comparatively insignificant 
loss. The strajring of the asses was linked with the revelation to Samuel, and 
this last event was of a supernatural character. The first link of a chain-cable 
is a long way from the last, but they are intimately connected, and form parts 
of one whole. The one may be above the water, and in sight, and the other 
next to the anchor in the bed of the river, but they are both parts of the same 
chain. So the supernatural revelation to Samuel was the link out of sight, and 
in the region of the higher law of God's working, and the loss of the asses was 
the visible link in the lower law, but the one was as much a part of the chain 
which brought Saul to his kingdom as the other was. Thus the natural and 
supernatural are interlaced in the Providence of God to bring to pass His 
purposes, as the soul and body of a man are linked together in order to enable 
uini to live his life upon the earth. 

IL The narrative reveals to us some of the characteristics of the first king of 
IsraeL 1. His personal appearance was a ruction of the nation's desire. 
When we see a man's ideal we know what it is that he considers of most value, 
his ideal is a mirror which tells us what he regards as of highest worth. If a 
nation is free to elect its own representatives, we can learn what qualities or 
gifts in men it esteems most hignly by becoming acquainted with those whom 
it has chosen. Although Israel did not choose their own kin^, God gave them 
one who was a mirror of their minds — one who revealed what they held in 
highest esteem. They did not want a man like Samuel — ^a man of moral and 
spiritual force whose prayer was more invincible than Saul's sword. They 
desired a king unlike God, one whom they could see when they went forth 
to battle, and who would at least impress their enemies hy a commanding 
bodily presence. And God gave them their hearts' desire in this "goodly 
young man, who, so far as stature went, was " higher than any of the 
people." 2. Saul had also some good points in his character. He was a man 
who honoured his father. Eish said to Saul his son, " Take now one of the 
servants with thee, and arise, go seek the asses," and he appears to have obeyed 
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without demur. Obedience to human parents, when they do not require 
anything wrong, is pleasing to God and an indication of some moral ezcelleuce 
under any circumstances. But the obedience is more praiseworthy when 
the child has arrived at manhood, and still more so if the man is qualified 
for higher employment, and yet sinks his own will in that of his parent, and 
performs some lowly duty in obedience to his desire. Saul, though a grown 
man, and evidently fitted for a more dignified employment, goes willingly to 
seek lost asses in obedience to his father's desire, and thus shows that he pos- 
sesses a truly filial spirit. He was ''faithful in that which was least " (Luke 
xvi. 10). He was also evidentljr desirous to spure no pains to carry out his 
father's wishes. He pursued his journey from place to place over many weary 
miles, until all the provisions and nearly all the money with which he and his 
servant had set out were exhausted (vers. 7, 8). He did not content himself 
with such a search as might have contented many men and have fulfilled the 
letter of his father's injunction, he was intent upon obeying the spirit of it also, 
and only thought of giving up the search when he knew his lenffthened absence 
would cause anxiety at home. In this, too, he showed himself as mindful of 
his father's feelings, and as unwilling to give him trouble, as he was ready to 
obey him. Many a young man, when he had once set out u^n such a journey, 
would have consulted his own fancy and his own ease in his return, but Saul 
was of a better sort. His willingness to be advised by his servant is also an 
indication that he was not a haughty, proud young man — ^that he did not look 
upon those who were beneath him in station as necessarily inferior to him in 
wisdom. All that we read of Saul in this chapter is indicative of a good 
natural disposition. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Vers. 1-14. The first test to which 
God subjects His servant. It embraces 
two main points. (1). Whether with 
certain natural talents and advantages 
which God has ^iven us he will in 
humility and quiet obedience do the 
work enjoined upon him. (2), Whe- 
tiier when his work proves useless he 
will seek help from the seer of God. 
The Most High God appoints a testing 
for His servant Saul, and so whoever 
is summoned to the service of God 
knows that for him also there must be 
a testing. — Dissethoff. 

Vers. 1, 2. Samuel is the chief figure 
of the transitional period which opens 
the history of the monarchy. But 
there is another unon whom me char- 
acter of the epocn is impressed still 
more strongly — ^who belongs to this 
period esi)eciallv, and could belong to 
no other. Saiu is the first king of 
Israel. In him that new and strange 
idea became impersonated. In him 
we feel that we nave made a marked 
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advance in the history from the patri- 
arch and nomadic state, which concerns 
us mainly by its contrast with our own, 
to that fixed and settled state which 
has more or less pervaded the whole 
condition of the Church ever since. 
But, although in outward form Saul 
belonged to the new epoch, although 
even in spirit he from time to time 
threw himself into it, yet on the whole 
he is a product of the earlier condition. 
Whilst Samuel's existence comprehends 
and overlaps both periods in the calm- 
ness of a higher elevation, the career 
of Saul denves its peculiar interest 
from the fact that it is the eddy in 
in which both streams converge. lu 
that vortex he struggles — the centre 
of events and persons greater than 
himself; and in that struggle he is 
borne down and lost . .. He is, we 
may say, the first character of Jewkli 
history which we are able to trace out 
in any minuteness of detail. He is 
the first with regard to whom we can 
make out that whole connection of a 
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laiige family — ^father, uncle, cousins, 
sons, grandsons — which, as a modem 
historian (FalgraYe) well observes, is 
so important in making us feel that 
we have acquired a real acquaintance 
with any personage of past times. — 
Stanley, 

Ver. 2. Saul was mighty in person, 
overlooking the rest of the people in 
stature, no less than he should do in 
dignity. The senses of the Israelites 
could not but be well pleased for the 
time, howsoever their hearts were after- 
ward: when men are carried with 
outward shows, it is a sign that Ood 
means them a delusion. — Bishop Hall. 

Vers. 3, 4. Since, from God's conceal- 
ment of the future, we cannot tell what 
He may intend to do with us and by 
Qs, it is our duty to hold ourselves in 
readiness to undertake any service 
which He may require us to render, 
to enter upon any position He may 
call upon us to fill When we see 
Saul taken from the quiet discharge of 
the common duties of life, and placed 
upon the throne of Israel, we see the 
truth set forth — in an extreme case we 
admit, but therefore only the more 
impressively — ^that it is utterly im- 
possible for us to predict what God 
may have in store for us. Of all the 
possible or probable events which mi^ht 
nave happened to Saul, that of becommg 
king would most certainly have been set 
down by himself as least likely to occur. 
.... And it would not be difficult 
for US to fix on |)ositions and duties, 
respecting which, if a fellow-<;reature 
were to intimate even the most distant 
prospect of their ever forming part of 
our personal history, we should have 
our reply ready at once, that it was as 
little likely as that we should be called 
to fill the throne of these realms. Tet 
these may be actually in store for us. 
.... But there are certain qualifi- 
cations which are requisite alike for all 
positions, and which render us, in a 
good measure, ready for any service. 
Such, for instance, are diligence and 



fidelity in meeting the claims of our 
present condition, whatever it may 
be.— M/for. 

Ver. 6. Most people would rather 
be told their fortune than told their 
duty ; how to be rich than how to be 
saved. If it were the business of men 
of God to direct for the recovery of 
lost asses, they would be consulted 
much more than they are, now that it 
is their business to direct for the 
recovery of lost souls. — Matt Henry. 

Great is the benefit of a wise and 
religious attendant ; such a one puts 
us into those duties and actions wnich 
are most expedient and least thought 
of. If Saul had not had a discreet 
servant he had returned but as wise as 
he came ; now he is drawn in to con- 
sult with the man of God, and hears 
more than he hoped for. Saul was now 
a sufficient journey from his father's 
house ; yet his religious servant, in 
this remoteness, takes knowledge of 
the place where the prophet dwells, 
and how honourably doth he mention 
him to his master. 

Vers. 12, 13. This meeting was not 
more a sacrifice than it was a feast ; 
these two agree well ; we have never 
so much cause to rejoice in feasting as 
when we have duly served our God. 
The sacrifice was a feast to God, the 
other to men ; the body may eat and 
drink with contentment when the sotl 
hath been first fed. . . . The sacri- 
fice was before consecrated when it was 
offered to God, but it was not conse- 
crated to them till Samuel blessed it; 
his blessing made that meat holy 
to the guests which was formerly 
hallowed to God. ... It is an un- 
mannerly godlessness to take God's 
creatures without the leave of their 
Maker, and well may God withhold 
his blessing from them which have not 
the grace to ask it. ... . Every 
Christian may sanctify his own meat ; 
but where those are present that are 
peculiarly sanctified to God, this ser- 
vice is fittest for them. — Bp. Hall 
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MAIN E0MILETIC8 OF TEE PARAGRAPH,— Vena 16—27. 

The AiJNouNCBMBNT TO Saul op thb Destiny that Awaited Hm. 

I. God has respect to the freedom of the human wilL Although God had 
decided that Saul should be king of Israel, He would not do violence to his will, 
and oblige him to taJse the office against his inclination. All the dealings of 
Samuel with Saul on the occasion of this their first meeting were designed to 
impress him with the fact that great honour and responsibility were in store for 
him, and to lead him to acquiesce in the will of God concerning him. He was 
led gradually to accept as true the startling announcement with which Samuel 
sreeted him, that upon him and upon his father's house was all the desire of 
Israel. Little by little the reality must have dawned upon him, and little by 
little, we may suppose, he was made willing to fall in with the Divine plan 
concerning him. We can well understand how far from his thoughts it was 
that, in seeking his father's asses, he should find a crown, and how inclined he 
would be to think that the prophet was mistaken when he intimated that some 
great promotion was in store for him. But when he found himself in the place 
of honour at the table of the chief magistrate of Israel, he must have begun to 
think that some great change awaited him, and it is probable that any lingering 
doubts were banished, and all his future made plain to him in the private com- 
munion which Samuel held with him on the following morning. In all these 
dealings with Saul we see how God has regard to the human will, which He has 
made free. 

n. la the reception which Samuel gave to Saul we have an instance of 
true humility. Hitherto Samuel had been the first man in Israel ; to him had 
belonged, and to him had been accorded the place of highest honour, and the 
choicest viands on the occasions of public assembly, but now he, although an 
aged man, not only willingly gives way to the young man who is in some things 
to take his place, but is the person who informs him of his call to the throne, 
and is the first to do him honour. No man could have acquitted himself with 
such grace and dignity under such circumstances, if he had not been possessed 
by the spirit of true humility. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Vers. 15, 27. The history of Saul's entertain and invite Saul ! Yet it was 

call brings before our eyes three he only that should receive wrong by 

points : (1) What an abundant bles- the future royalty of Saul. . . Wise 

sing there is for obedience — ^the call to and holy men, as they are not ambi- 

the service of God. (2) What a great tious of their own burden, so they are 

danger lies hid in this blessing — idle not unwilling to be eased, when God 

self-exaltation because of this call. (3) pleaseth to discharge them ; neither 

To what a blessed stillness the danger can they envy those whom God lifteth 

leads when overcome— to preparation above their heads. They make aa 

for the calling. — Disselhqf. idol of honour that are troubled at 

their own freedom, or grudge at the 

Ver. 17. What an intimate commu- promotion of others. — Bp. Ball. 

nion Samuel must have held with his The heads of the tribes accompanied 

God ! A constant familiarity seems Samuel to the altar, and then sat 

to have existed between them. — A. around his board. The chief of the 

Clarke. government was godly in both alike, 

and he could hold the sweetest fellow- 

Ver. 22. How kindly doth Samuel ship with those who were officially his 
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inferiors in the land. He lost not the of conceahnent and make it manifest 

respect of the people for his piety by who he was. So should we also, if 

his^ conduct at table, nor did the God has lent us gifts and wishes them 

majesty of law provoke contempt by to remain concealed with us, not be 

thefamiliarity of judge with people. — displeased at the fact that they are 

SteeL not recognised, but quietly wait until 

the Lord Himself, as it seemeth Him 

Vers. 26, 27. Saul must wait pa- good, carries further the matter that 

tiently until God shall bring him out He has bogun. — Berlsnberger Bible. 



CHAPTER X. 



Cbitical akd Exfobitobt Notb. — ^Ver. 1. ''TIimi Samnfll took a viol of oIl»* eta 

" The vial is a narrow-necked veaael, from which the oil flowed in drops. The oil, we mtut 
•DppoBe, was not of the ordinary sort, but the holy anointing oil (Ezod. xziz. 7 ; xzx. 23-83 ; 
zzriL 29), which, according to the law, was used in the consecration of the sacred vessels and 
the priests. .... On account of the sipaJficanoe of the oil in priestly consecration, Samuel 
would have used no other in the consecration of the sacred person of the theocratic king. 
Anointing as a solemn usage in the consecration of a king is referred to as early as Judges ix. 
8-15, and (besides Saul here) is expressly mentioned as performed on David, Absalom, Solomon, 
JoaiAi, Jehoahaz, and Jehu. In case of regular succession the anointing was supposed to 
oontinne its effect, whence is explained 'the fact that only the above kings are mentioned as 
having been anointed. . . . The anointed was consecrated, sanctified to Grod ; ... it signifies, 
farther, the equipment with the powers and gifts of the Spirit of Grod.'* (ErdmannJ. ** And 
Irt— ft d him.* "Subjects of rank were wont to Ubs a new king in token of homage and subjec- 
tion — ^just as among us the hand of a sovereign is kissed now. There was, no doubt, sometlung 
of this in the kiss of Samuel ; but, under the peculiar circumstances, there must have been 
something more. It was also the kiss of congratulation upon the dignity to which he had been 
raised ; and while it indicated the dignified respect of Samuel to the man appointed to reign 
over the house of Israel, it also testifi^ his cheerful acquiescence in the appointment." (KUtoJ. 

Ver. 2. ""Baoiiol's ■omaoliro*' near Bethlehem (Gen. xxxv. 16). *< After the aUotment of 
the country to the several tribes, the territonr of the Benjamites was extended by a long strip 
far into the south, to include the sepulchre of their beloved ancestress." (SUuUeyJ. 

Ver. 3. " TlM plain of Ttebor/' rather, the oak, or terdnnth of Tabor. The f ite is unknown. 
** Hireo men going np to BofhoL" Evidently to make an offering to God. ** Bethel had 
been a consecrated place for the worship of God since the days of the patriarchs, in consequence 
of the revelations He had made to Abraham and Jacob (see Gen. xii 8 ; xiiL 3, 4 $ xxviii. IS, 
otc). In Bethel, therefore, there was an altar ; it was one of the places where the people 
sacniioed to the Lord, and where Samuel at this time held court." {Erdmann). 

Ver. 4. '* And giv the two Ioatoo." ** That this surprising prelude to all future royal gifts 
is taken from bread of offering points to the fact, that in future some of the wealth of the land, 
which has hitherto gone undivi<M to the sanctuuy, will go to the king." (EwaldJ. " An omen 
that God Himself would feed and sustain him, if he would only obey Him." (Wordtworik). 

Ver. 5. •*HI11 of God," rather, Qibeah of God, Saul's home. "Two things are clear; one, 
that Saul had got home when he got to Gibeah of God, for no further journeying is so much as 
hinted at, and the same word describes his home at ver. 26 : the oHuTt that there was a high 
plaoe at Gibeah just above the dty." (Biblical Commeniafy). *' A oompMiy of propheta." 
" Here is the first mention of an influential institution which owes its origin to this period, viz., 
the schools of the prophets Even if the schools of the prophets had begun to form them- 
selves before the time of Samuel, which we have the less reason to doubt, since the book of 
Judges bears adequate testimony to the existence of prophets, and since it lay in the nature of 
the thing that individuals bound themselves together as closely as possible and joined in a 
common activity against the spirit of the time, yet we cannot suppose that there 
was any great extension and formal organisation of the institution previous to Samuel, from 
what is said in 1 Sam. iii 1. Add to this the sporadic character of the activity of the prophets, 
which we learn from the Book of Judges. Finally, in favour of Samuel having virtuaUy 
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eftablished the schools of the prophets, we have the fact that we no longer 
meet with them except in the kingdom of IsraeL This circumstance cannot be attribnted 
to lack of information. The fact of our not meeting with them in the kingdom of Judah leads 
ns to infer that they did not exist, and if this were the case, it u impossible to suppose that the 
schools of the prophets had taken deep root before BunueL They appear as an institation 
established by him for a temporary object, and only continued, where necessity demanded it^ in 
the kingdom of Israel, whose relations were, in many respects, similar to those in Samuel's time, 
where Uie prophethood occupied quite another position than in the kingdom of Judah, not being 
a mere supplement to the activity of the Levitical priesthood, but possessing the entire respon- 
sibility of maintaining the Kingdom of God in IsneL The principal passages referring to the 
schools of the prophets, besides this one, are 1 Kings xix. 20, 21 ; 2 Kings ii. 5, iv. 88, vl 1. 
The designation is an awkward one, liable to cause misunderstanding. No instruction was given 
in the schools of the prophets, they were regular and organised societies. Taking all these 
passages together it becomes evident that tiiey were in many respects a kind of monkish 
institution. Those who were educated there had a kind of common dwelling and a common 
table ; the most distinguished of the prophets standing at its head as spiritual fathers. Music 
was employed as a principal means of edification, and of awakening prophetic inspiration. But 
what distinguishes the schools of the prophets from the cloisters, or at least from a great number 
of them, u their thorough practical tendency. They were hearths of spiritual IHe to Israel. 
Their aim was not to encourage a contemplative life, but to rouse the nation to activity ; every 
prophetic disciple was a missionary." {HengHenherg). ** With m paalteiir/ eta The psaltery 
was a kind of lyre with ten or twelve strings, triangular in form. The tabret^ or tabouxine, or 
timbrel (Exod. xv. 21) was a spedes of huid drum. The pipe was a kind of flute, and the 
harp another stringed instrument resembling the psaltery. **Tti&y aliall pro^My/' The 
emphasis rests on the words ** and they were prophesying," they were in a condition of ecstatic 
inspiration in which, singing or speaking, wiUi accompaniment of music, they gave expteasiott 
to the overflowing feeling with whidb their hearts were filled from above by the controlling 
Spirit." {£rdtnann). 

Ver. 6. ** Tlie ^plilt of the lK>rd will oome npon thee," lit., rush upon thee. " This phrase 
is used of those who, under the influence of Divine inspiration, uttered truths supematnrally 
revealed to them, in a lofty, poetic style, or who celebrated in exalted strains of praise the 
glorious deeds of Jehovah to His church. In this latter sense it is applied to MiHam 
(Exod. XV. 20, 21), to the seventy elders (Numb, xi 29), and to the choir of young prophets, to 
which Saul joined himself, and in whose sacred employment he participated" (cf. Luke i. 65, 
end), fjamietonj, " Shalt he tomed Into another man." " This expression is a remarkable 
one, and occurs nowhere else. Doubtless it describes the dianse in point of mental power and 
energy which would result from the influx of tiie Spirit of the Lord. In the case of Samson it 
was a supernatural bodily strength, in the case of Sam a capacity for ruling and leading the people, 
of which before he was destitute, which the Spirit wrought in him. The change in the mental 
power of the apostles, as described in Acts i, 8, is analogous. The change is described in vene 9, 
by saying that " God gave him another heart" The heart in the Hebrew acceptation points more 
to intellect and courage than to the affections and oonscienoe."jf'^^^*^^^ Commentary). *' Ecstatic 
states," says Tholuck, "have something infectious about them. The excitement spreadsinvoluntarily, 
as in the American revivals and the preaching mania in Sweden, even to persons in whose state 
of mind there is no affinity to anything of the kind. But in the instance before ns there was 
something more than pmrchical infection. The Spirit of Jehovah, which manifested itself In the 
prophesying of the prophets, was to pass over to Saul, so that he would prophesy along with 
them, and was entirely to transform him. This transformation is not, indeed, to be regarded as 
regeneration in the Christian sense, but as a change resembling regeneration, which affected the 
entire disposition of mind, and by which Saul was lifted out of his former modes of thought and 
feeling, which were confined within a narrow earthly sphere, into the far higher sphere ad his 
new royal calling, was filled with kingly thoughts in relation to the servioe of God, and received 
another heart" (Kidj, 

Ver. 7. "Do Ml oooaalon eerre thee." " For God is with thee, and I will not intrude upon 
thee with imperious dictations on each several occasion, bat I will leave thee to the free exercise 
of thy royal authority." ( WordtworthJ. 

Ver. 8. " Then ehalt go down helbre me to GOgml,'* etc. " This, according to Jo$epkv^ 
was to be a standing rule for the observance of Saul while tiie prophet and he lived — ^that in 
every great crisis, as a hostile incursion into the country, he should repair to Gilgal, where he 
was to remain seven days, to afford time for the tribes on both sides of Jordan to assemble, and 
Samuel to reach it" (Jamitaon). " Considering tiiat at least two years elapsed between this 
time and that referred to in chap. xiii. 8-13 ; considering that Saul and Samuel had met aft 
Gilgal, and offered peace-offerings to the Lord on one occasion between the times referred to In 
the two passages, it seems quite impossible that this verse can refer to the meetbg spoken of in 
chap, xiii 8-10." (Biblical Commentary). 

Vera. 9 and 10. See on verse 6. 
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Vet. 11. "U Bavl also mbmc tbm praplMtaT" ''Aooordlag to ito origin, hero givan, 
this pfoverfo dow not meroly ezpreas snrprise at the sadden nnezpected calUng of a man to 
another calling in life, or to a high and honoozable podtion. The personal and moral qualities 
of Saul, perhaps the religions-mOTsl character of his family, or, at least, the mean opinion that 
was entertained of Saul's qualities and ci^MMnties, inteUeotually, roligioosly, and morally, formed 
the groond of surprise at his sndden assumption of the prophetic character.** (ErdmtamJ. 

Ver. 12. "Wbo Is thair ftiftharT" A somewhat obscure phrase. The Septuagint and 
some other yersions read, ' Who it hi§ father f * ic. Who would have expected the son of Kish 
to be found among the projects ? OUier readings, as the authorised yersion, understand father 
to refer to the he^l of the prophets, and the question to roflect blame upon him for admitting 
such a person as Saul into the company of the prophets. Wordsworth paraphrases, ' Who is the 
father of the prophets ? Not man, but God. And God can make eyen Saul, whom ye despiw, 
to be a prophet also.' Kiel — ' Is their father a prophet, then ? ' Le,, haye they the prophetic 
spirit by yirtue of tiieir birth ? ' The speaker declares,' says Bunsen, ' against the con- 
temptuous remark about the son of Kish, that the prophets, too, owed their gift to no peculiarly 
lofty lineage. Saul idso might, thereforo, receiye this gift as a gift from God, not as a 
patrimony.*' 



Ver. 13. "What hm hmA mada wn «aA of yrw pi t — fla g." "The gift, therefore, in his 
case, was transitoiy, not pennanent, as in Samuel's : oomparo the case of Eldad and Medad, 
and the other elders, as contrasted with that of Moses" (Numb. zi. 25). (Wordnoorth), " Tbm 
high FlAoe," whence the prophets had just descended. "Saul went up thither to pray and 
sacrifice in the holy place after his great experiences of the Divine favour and goodness, and so 
after his return home fixst to give God the glory before he returned to his family-life. He joined 
the deaceiuiinff company of the prophets in their solemn procession ; but when his participation 
in the utterances of the prophetic inspiration were oyer, his look rested on the sacred height 
whence the men had descended, and the impulse of the spirit of the Lord forced him up thither, 
that* after the extraordinaiy offering he had made with the prophets, he might make the ordinaiy 
offering^ and engage in worudp." (Brdmann), 



Ver. 16. "Of the mutter of the Ungdooi he toU him not." "This is to be 

referred, not to Saul's unassuming modesty, humility, or modesty (Keil and Ewald), or prudence 
(Themius), or apprehension of his uncle's incredulity and envy, but to the fact that Samuel, by 
his manner of imparting the divine revelation, had clearly and expressly given him to understand 
(ix. 25, 27) that it was meant in the first instance for him alone, and that it was not the Divine 
will that he should share it with otherk** (Brdmann), 



Ver. 17. " Mfaq^eh." See on chi^ vii. 9. " Vato the Iiord." " Implying the presence of 
the ark^OT the Ubemade, or the High Priest's ephod." Comp. ver. 19." (Biblical Commentary J. 



Ver. 20 "The fhmllj of lUtrl . ; . . aadteidthe eon of Xieh was taken." "When 

the heads of the households in this family came, and irfter the different individuals in the 
households were taken, the bt fell upon Saul the son of Kith, The historian proceeds at once 
to the final result of the casting of the lots, without describing the intermediate steps any 
further. .... As the result of &e lot was regarded as a divine dedsion, not only was Saul to 
be accredited by this act as the king appointed by the Loid, but he himself was also to be the 
more fully assured of his own election on the part of God." (KeU), "ffow the lots were cast is 
not said ; commonly it was by throwing tablets (Josh, xviii. 6, 8, etc.), but sometimes by 
drawing from a vesseL" (Numb. xxxiiL 54). The latter seems to have been the method here 
employed." (Brdmann). 

Ver. 2Z " They Ia«alre4 of the Lord .... aadthelMrd aaewered." "The inquiry 
was made through the high priest, by means of the Urim and Thummim. There can be no 
doubt that in a gathering of the people for so important a purpose, the high priest would also 
be present, even though this is not expressly stated." CKeil). " The high-priesf s office was 
vacant, some other, not Samuel, who presided over the assembly and the election, but a priest, 
in the high priest^ robes, conducted the solemn inquiry, which was exdurively the privilege of 
the priests." (Brdmann). "U the aum ahoaUl yet ooate hither; " rather, has any one eUe 
eomehdiher f ic, besides those here present among whom Saul was not to be found." (Brdmann). 
" AaiOBC the etaft" " Bather, the fto^^o^ The assembly was like a camp, and the baggage of 
the whole congregation was probably collected in one place, where the waggons were arranged 
for protection. " (Biblieal Commentary). *< The ground was his diffidence and shyness in resiMct 
to i^ypearinff publicly before the whole people. NagMmch rightly remarks that his hiding 
behind the baggage during the election is not in conflict with the account of his change of mind. 
At so decisive a moment, which turns the eves of all on one with the most diverse feelings, the 
heart of the most ooorageous man may well beat" (Brdmann). 

Ver. 28L ^ Be waa higher than any of the people," etc. *' When in battle much leas 
depended on miUtaiy skill than upon the bodily prowess of tiie chief in single combats, or In 
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the partial actions with which most battles commenced, it was natural that the people shonld 
take pride in the {^[igantic proportions of their leader, as calculated to strike terror into the 
enemy, and confidence into his followers ; besides, it was no mean advantage that the crest of 
the leader should, from his tallness, be seen from afar by his people. The prevalence of this 
feeling of regard for personal bulk and stature is seen in the sculptures of ancient Egypt, 
Assyria, and Persia, and even in the modera paintings of the last-named nation, in which the 
sovereign is invested with gigantic proportions in comparison with the persons around him." 
(KiUo), 

Ver. 24. "Ood ■»▼• tbe kSag.'* Bather, Ut Uu king live. The Hebrew b equivalent to 
the French Vive le Eoi. 



Ver. 25. *'Smi»i61 told the people the nuumer of the kingdom.* On the first 
establishment of the kingdom it was possible to make conditions and to impose restrictions, to 
which any future king, royal by birth, and on whom the crown devolved by hereditary right, 
would not very willingly submit. There can be no doubt that the people, under the infatuation 
which now possessed them, would have put themselves under the monarchy without any condi- 
tions whatever, and it is entirely owing to the wise forethought of Samuel, acting under the 
IMvine direction, that this evil was averted, and the kings of Inael did not become absolute and 
irresponsible masters of the lives and properties of their subjects." (KiUo). " This law of the 
kingdom u not identical with the manrier of the king described by Samuel in chap, viii 11-18. 
The Hebrew word rendered manner in both places is mitkpat, wMch properly mehOB judgment, 
rightf law, that which is strictly dejure ; but it also signifies ueage, manner, custom, that which 
is de facto, and the mi^pat of the kingdom here expresses the former, but the miehpat of the 
king in chap, viii comprehends also the latter." f WonUworthJ, ** In content it was no doubt 
essentially the same witii the law of the king in Deut. xviL 14-20, especially verses 19, 20, and 
therefore related to the divinely-established rights and duties of the theocratic king, the 
fulfilment of which the people were authorised to demand from him." (SrdmannJ. ** Wtoto 
It In A hook." " We find here the first trace, after the written records of Moses, of writing 
among the prophets, long before the literary activity to which we owe what we have now.'* 
(Erdmann), *'L«ld It up hofbre the Iiord." " It was, no doubt^ placed in the tabemade, 
where the law of Moses was also deposited." (KeU), 

Ver. 26. "A hand of men," etc. ; rather, the hoit; but "here it does not agnify a large 
military force, but a crowd of brave men whose hearts God had touched to give him a royal 
escort, and show their readiness to serve him."l(f etQ. 

Ver. 27. *' Children of Belial " (see on chap. ii. 12). " Preeents," Minchah, " The token 
of homage and acknowledgment from the subject to the sovereign, and from the tributary nation 
to their suzerain" (see 2 Sam^ viii. 2, 6 ; Judges iii. 17, 18 ; 1 Kings iv. 21, etc.). (Biblical 
Commentary). " Bnt he held hie peaee." Literally, *' He ikm as being deaf,'* ue., he acted 
as if he had not heard. 

MAIN H0MILBTIC8 OP THE PARAQRAPH'-VerBee 1-10. 

The Peiyate Consecration of Saul, and the Mibaculous Attestation 

TO HIS Gall. 

I. The most eyentful forces of human life often begin in secret. The great 
forces in nature begin in secret. The mightiest cedar of Lebanon put 
forth its first tiny germ beneath the etuiih, and while men slept 
showed itself aboye ground, and received its first anointing of the 
dew when no human eye was there to look on. And the great men who 
have become mighty forces in the world haye had their characters moulded 
and the direction of their liyes determined by incidents unnoticed by the 
world. They became kings among their fellows, but their anointing took 
place in secret. They began their career buried in obscurity, and their first 
coming to the light was a circumstance unnoticed by any. It was not till God 
publicly called them to His service by the voice of tiis providence that men 
recognised who and what they were. So the anointing of the first Iringof Israel 
was witnessed by no one except those eng^ed in the transaction. The conse- 
cration of this man, whose name has ever since had a place in human history, 
was performed in the most private manner. The first act in the establishment 
122 
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of this kingdom, like that of many others, came not with observation. Our Lord 
teaches that this is an especial characteristic of the gospel kingdom, both in the 
world and in the heart He, its king, made His first appearance upon the earth 
in a stable in the presence of one or two humble peasants, and received His fii^t 
adoration from shepherds as He lay in a manger. " The kingdom of heaven is 
like to a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and sotced in hisJMd ; which, 
indeed, is the least of all seeds; but when it is grown, it is the greatest among 
herbs" (Matt. ziii. 31, 32). And the beginning of Christ's langdom in the 
individual heart is markea by the same cnaracteristic. The anointing of the 
Spirit which seals a human soul to God takes place unobserved by others — the 
ordination to be a king unto God (Bev. i. 6) is a private transaction between 
the soul and Him who has called it out of darkness to light — ^it is like the 
hiding of the leaven — an unnoticed act — only known to others by its effects 
(Matt. xiii. 33). Ananias the disciple at Damascus was the only human being 
who was made coj^isant of the fact that Saul of Tarsus had uttered his first 
nrayer to Jesus of Nazareth ; but what an eventful force was then set in motion — 
how mighty have been the influences which have ever since been flowing from 
that act of consecration to Gkxl — ^from the anointing of that mighty king in the 
Church of Christ. 

n. Epochs in the histoxr of the Church, and in the history of individual 
souls, are generally preceaed and followed by signs. The exodus of Israel 
from Egypt was preceded by supernatural events, and signs and wonders followed 
that 'epoch in their history. The manifestation of Grod in the burning bush, 
and the miracles done in Eg3rpt, ushered in their national birth, which was 
followed by the Divine manifestation in the pillar of cloud and by the giving of 
bread from heaven, water from the rock, etc. • At the epoch in the world's 
history created by the bringing into the world the first-begotten Son of God 
(Heb. i. 6), there were signs preceding and following in gifts of the Holy Ghost 
and angelic visits to lowly men and women (Luke l 11, 20, 24, 28, 41, 67 ; 
iL 9, 27, 38), and before his entrance on His public ministry, which was marked 
by miracles from beginning to end, there was the supernatural manifestations 
connected with His baptism. The entrance of the apostles upon their great 
work was an epoch in the history of the world and of the Church, and signs 
preceded it on the dav of Pentecost and followed it in the conversion of three 
thousand souls, as well as in the miracles of healing, and of resurrection, and of 
judgment connected with their ministry and with that of others associated with 
them (Acts iii 7; v. 1-11; v. 8; viii. 13; ix. 40; xiii. 11; xv. 3; xix. 11, etc.). 
** The word which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, was confirmed 
unto us by them that heard Him, God also bearing them witness, both with signs 
and wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to 
His own wilV (Heb. ii. 4). The anointing of Saul marked a great epoch in 
the history of the Hebrew nation, and it was in accordance with the general rule 
of God's government that it should be preceded and followed by signs, some of 
a more private nature, and others, especially that of Saul's endowment with the 
spirit of prophecy, of a public chaiacter. And the same truth holds good as to 
epochs in the individual soul. When that soul enters into entirely new con- 
ditions by entering into new relations to God, signs follow and precede the 
entrance. Like those before mentioned, some are known only to the man 
himself, but some are evident to onlookers. Pricking of conscience — ^an 
awakening to the sense of the burden of unpardoned sin, is a sign from heaven. 
This sign evidentiy preceded and accompanied the conversion of the great 
Anostle of the Gentiles (Acts ix. 5, 11), and it is found in a greater or less degree 
whenever a soul is turned " from the power of Satan unto God." But more 
public signs follow in the new life of those who believe — signs which are not only 
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for the confirmation of their own faith, but for evidence to those who believe not. 
In connection with the new life to which Saul was now called, the signs which 
went before and followed his consecration not only confirmed his own faith in the 
really Divine nature of his call, but some of them were so evident to others also 
as to make them conscious that a great change had passed over him. In man^ 
respects he was another man. And the new life which follows the new birth is 
the most convincing testimony to the truth that there is a Spirit of Ood working 
in the world, " The words of Christ," says Neander, " assure us that the com- 
munication of the life of God to men was the greatest of all miracles, the essence 
and aim of all ; and further, that it was to be the standing miracle of sdl after 
ages." 

III. Signs accompanying a message from God are intended to lead to a 
practical result They are to confirm faith and to lead to the exerci^ of the 
gifts entrusted. "And let it be, when these signs are come unto thee, that 
thou shalt do as occasion serve thee " (ver. 7). This was the intention of the 
sign given to Moses in the burning bush. He was to go to Pharaoh in the 
certainty that God was with him, and he was to demand the deliverance of his 
people, and become their leader and law^ver. The signs here vouchsafed to 
Saul were to lead him to the exercise of his newly-acquired gifts — they were an 
encouragement and a call to him to use the powers which God now implanted 
within him. So the signs given to the apostles on the day of Pentecost were 
not simply events to be marvelled at, but the newlv-gotten gifts which they 
signified were to be used for the joy of the receivers, tne glory of the Giver, and 
the blessing of others. The remarkable signs which accompanied the conversion 
of the New Testament Saul were a call to him to " bear the name " of Him who 
had appeared to him "b^ore the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel^* 
even when the bearing of it involved the sufiienn^ of ''great thinps" for the 
sake of his Lord (Acts ix. 15, 16). And so it is with every man who is called 
out of darkness into marvellous light — by life and word he is expected to show 
forth the praises of Him who has called him (1 Pet ii. 9). 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 1. The natural basis for this of His kingdom, and then as chief Pro- 

S3rmbolism of oil is its power to dis- phet and rriest. Samuel's word, " The 

ense light And life, jov ajid healing, Xorc^ hath anointed thee," signifies that 

which it sets forth the Spirit's dis- God Himself,of His free grace, dispenses 

pensation of light and life and the the powers and gifts of His Spirit, when 

therein contained gifts and powers. He calls to an office in His kingdom 

And in the historical develo|)ment of and service. — Lange's Commentary. 
the theocracy and of the Divine reve- 
lations which point to the perfecting Ver. 1-9. How the Lord fits Bis 

and fulfilment of the theocracy in the chosen ones for the kingly calling in 

new covenant, the symbolic anointing His kingdom, 1. Bj quiet instmciien 

of theocratic kinas, priests, and pro- by means of His word He brings them 

phets, as sign of the impartation of the into a right knowledge of the tasks He 

spirit of God and its powers, is the type, assigns. 2. By the anointing of Bis 

that is, the historical foretokening and Spirit He imparts to them the needfrd 

prefiguring ofthe anointing of the Spirit power and strength therefore. 3. By 

without measure (John iii. 34), and with the production of if\faUible signs He 

the Spirit of mi^t f Acts x. 38) by gives them a just certainty and joyous 

which Jesus was "tne Christ," the confidence. The sians qf Divine guid' 

anointed of God for the New Testa- ance along the paths of human life an 

mental kingdom of God, first as King earth, how th^— 1. Feinting back- 
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tpcurds, remind us of grace in past 
times (tJie holy places) ; 2. Pointing 
t^fwards, admonisli us to lifk up the 
heart from worthless, earthly things to 
higher good ; 3. Pointing forwards, 
demand a new life in the Spirit ; and 
4. Gall on us to look into our own hearty 
while for the work of renewal of the 
whole man they promise the gifts and 
powers of the Spuit from ahove. The 
appearance of special Diyine signs in 
human life— 1. iVhence coming t Or- 
dered in time hy Qod's wise Providence, 
not springing from chance, not aimless ; 
decreed in His eternal purpose, not 
accidental, not groundless: sent as 
messengers of His holy and gracious 
will, not meaningless. 2. To whom 
applying? To him who lets himself 
be guided by God ; to him who holds 
situ when God is guiding him, and to 
him who lets God speak to him by His 
word. 3. Whatsianifying? Reminding 
of the saving and gracious presence of 
Grod (partly in the past, partly in the 
present : God is with thee). Pointing 
to our tasks, which under tne guidance 
of the Lord are to be fulfilled (vers. 
7, 8). Exhorting to a renewal of the 
whole inner life through the power of 
the Holy Ghost (vera. B'-9).—Lange's 
Commentary, 

Ver. 6. The Spirit of the Lord will 
come upon thee. 1. A great tvord of 
promise, which applies to everyone that 
IS c^ed to the kingdom of Grod 
2. A wonderful event of the inner life 
which occurs and is experienced only 
under definito conditions. 3. The 
beginning of a new life which takes 
place by the change of the heart. — 
Lange's Commentary. 

Ver. 7. The great word* "God is 
with thee." 1. The ii^aliible signs, 
which assure us of it. 2. Hh^consding 
strength which the heart thereby re- 
ceives. 3. The mightv impulse to do 
according to God's good pleasure, which 
lies therein. 4. The earnest exhor- 
tation which is thereby given in all 
the occurrences of human life to mark 
the will of the Lord therein made 
known. — Langes Commentary. 



Vers. 6-8. What the royal anointing 
gives, and what it demands, l. It 
makes the anointed one fit for all that 
his office may lay upon him. 2. It 
demands that the anointed one should 
now do nothing more according to his 
own choice, but everything according 
to the direction and will of God. — 
Disselhoff. 

Ver. 9. He has no longer the heart 
of a husbandman, concerned only 
about his corn and cattle, but the 
heart of a statesman, a general, and a 
prince, whom God calls to any service 
He will make fit for it. — Henry, 

Saul had another heart, but he had 
not a new heart. He gave evidence of 
possessing the gifts of kingship, but 
none of the grace of holy living. While 
he could henceforth command armies 
and practise diplomacy, he cared not 
for keeping a conscience void of offence 

toward God and man It is not 

enough to have natural endowments, 
or learned attainments of skill or 
wisdom. These may be possessed in 
the highest degree, while the soul is 
unrenewed and unreconciled to God. — 
Steel, 

Before Saul's election he occupied a 
very low standpoint, intellectual^ and 
spiritually. He scarcely knew any- 
thing of Samuel, the centre of all 
higher Israelitish life. Nothing moves 
him to make acquaintance with the 
celebrated prophet but anxiety respect- 
ing the lost asses. . ... But we see 
that there was a decisive change in 
Saul's life — ^that in the parable of the 
sower he belonged not to the first class, 
but to the third. — Hengstenberg. 

Ver. 10. Saul, by conversing with 
prwhets, prophesied : see the power 
and profit of holy company. Those 
that five within the sunshme of religion 
cannot but be somewhat coloured of 
their beams. — Trapp. 

The Spirit bloweth where it listeth 
(John iii. 8), and the power of the 
Holy Ghost manifested itself by sudden 
effusions before the day of Pentecost ; 
but on the day of Pentecost the Holy 
Spirit was sent firom heaven by Christ 
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to His church, to abide with her for even of the whole world. For when 

ever (John xiv. 16). — Wordsworth, the breath of the Holy Ghost came 

As of Saul it 18 written when the upon it, it was cast into a new mould 

Spirit came upon him, '' he was changed presently, and became a new world. — 

into a new man;" this holds true Bishop Andrewes. 

MAIN HOMILETWS OF THE PARAGRAPH.—Vma 11-12 and 27. 

Saul amonq the Pbophets. 

I. Ood often accomplishes his purposes by agencies both unlocked for and 
despised. That a Hebrew slave should be taken from a dungeon and made lord 
of Egypt was no doubt an event as undesired as it was unexpected by the nobles 
of rharaoh's court, and that this despised younger brother should be the 
instrument of saving all his house from starvation was as equally far from the 
desire and expectation of Jacob's elder sons. That another Hebrew youth 
should be educated and fitted in Pharaoh's court to become the axe which 
should be laid at the root of the tyranny of Egypt, was another event which 
men little expected to come to pass, and which crossed the wishes and desires of 
many. And it as little accorded with the expectation and wish of the majority 
of the Israelites who knew Saul the son of Eish that he should be found first 
among the prophets and then upon the throne. Those who had known the 
young man from his youth never expected to see him in anv other position thaji 
that in which he had grown to manhood, and a larger number were as surprised 
as they were disappointed when they found that a member of the smallest tribe 
of Israel, and one who had given no proof of his power to rule, was to be 
elevated to the throne of the nation. But this has been the general method of 
the Divine working in the world. Not only in the establishment of the Gospel 
kingdom but in the accomplishment of most of His purposes, which are inde^ 
all subservient to that one great Divine purpose — " God hath chosen the foolish 
things of the world to cof^found the wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are mighty ; and base things of the 
world, and things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which 
are not, to bring to nought things thai are ; that no flesh should glory in His 
presence" (1 Cor. i. 27-29). Men look in the high places of the earth for those 
who are to do the great things of the world, but God puts His hand upon some 
obscure and despised and u^kely instrument and uses him for the work that 
" they may see, and know, and consider, that the hand of the Lord hath done 
this, and the Holy One of Israel hath created it" (Isa. xli. 20). 

II. The way in which men ought to regard this method of the Divine 
working. There are many men among the teachers of the Church of Gk)d who 
have been raised from a much more lowly position. Tet when another from a 
similar position reveals that God has bestowed gifts and traces upon him also, 
those who can boast no higher origin exclaim with astonishment and scorn, " Is 
Saul also among the proj^hets ? " It behoves all who ask such a question to 
consider the oricin of all intellectual and spiritual endowments — ^to remember 
that they are all bestowed by the common Father, who is not accountable to 
them for the distribution of them. But the spirit which would exclude some 
from a participation in them manifested itself very early in the Church of God. 
When '' the Lord took of the Spirit that was upon Moses, and gave it unto the 
seventy elders:" and '*they prophesied and did not cease," and "Eldad and 
Medad prophesied in the camp, there ran a young man and told Moses, and said, 
Eldad and Medad do prophesy in the camp. And Joshua the son of Nun, the 
servant of Moses, one of his young men, answered and said, My lord, Moses, 
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forbid them " (Namb. zi. 25-28). But Moses remembered and acknowledged 
*' who hath made man's mouth, and who maketh the dumb, or the seeing, or the 
blind" (ExoA iv. 11) — ^he knew whose was the Spirit which had rested so 
abundantly upon him, and that all the servants of God had one common Father, 
and he therefore answered, " Enviest thou for my sake ? Would God that all 
the Lords people were prophets, and that the Lord would put his Spirit upon 
them'' (Numb. xi. 29). This is the attitude which becomes all Ood^ servants 
to take when they behold a Saul among the prophets — ^it behoves them all to 
ask the question asked by one in the days of Saul, " But who is their father ? '* 
It was as great a surprise to the disciples at Jerusalem to hear of the New 
Testament Saul among the preachers as it was for the inhabitants of Gibeah to 
see the Old Testament Saul amone the prophets. But the surprise in both 
cases arose from forgetfulness of the truth contained in the heart-searching 
question afterwards put by that great apostle to the Corinthian church — '' jFor 
who maketh thee to differ from one another ? and what hast thou that thou didst 
not receive ? now if thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory, as if thou hadst 
not received it ? *' (1 Cor. iv. 7). 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Vers. 11,12. Let not the worst be for the present, be too much relied on ; 
despaired of, yet let not an external for Saul among the prophets was Saul 
show of devotion, and a sudden change stilL — Henry. 

MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAGRAPH.-^Vena 17-20. 

Saul's Public REooGNEnoN. 

L— It is a mark of the greatest folly and ingratitude to forsake old and 
tried Mends for those who are new and untried. This was what Israel was 
DOW doing. They were setting aside an old and faithAil human friend in the 
person of Samuel for the young man of whom they knew nothing except that he 
was endowed with a fine physi^ frame. But they were guilty of far greater 
sin and folly. Although God had elected their king, yet we have seen (see on chap, 
viii. 6-22) He had only done so because He would not compel them to acquiesce 
in His plans for their welfare \ and in insisting upon having " a king like the 
nations," they had forsaken him who " Himself had saved them out of all their 
adversities and tribulation," who had " delivered them out of the hand of the 
Egyptians, and out of the hand of all kingdoms, and of them that oppressed 
them" (vers. 18, 19). God had indeed been a friend whose fiuthfulness had 
been tried and found unfailing, and in desiring a human king Israel gave proof 
of how ungrateful men can be, and how an apparent advantage and a wrong 
desire indulged in can blind men to their own interest. 

n. Those who are thus foolish and ungrateful often find that those whom 
they have rejected are still indispensable to their welfiBure. Israel had still to 
look to Samuel to guard them against some of the evil fruits which would spring 
from their own self-wilL To him they owed the preservation of some nation^ 
liberty — he alone it was who was able to tell them the " manner of the 
kingdom," and who " wrote it in a book" and laid it up for the use of future 
generations. And they had to look to the King whom they had forsaken to 
preserve the life and to give success to the king whom they had chosen in His 
place. It is vain for men to tiy and free themselves from obligations even to 
good men — they must either directly or indirectly be indebted to them. But 
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it is far more useless and foolish for men to try and do without Gbd, while every 
good gifb which they enjoy comes from Him in whom they " live and move and 
have their being." On the first day when Israel set out to do without God, 
they are found appealing to Him for guidance and help. 

in. Those prove themselves to be true Mends who are willing still to help 
those who have thus rejected them. That Gk)d was still careful for the interests 
of the children whom He had " nourisfted and brought up" but who " hiid 
rebelled aqainst Him" (Isa. i. 2) — that He was still kind to these ''unthcad^ul 
and evil (Luke vi. 35) Israelites— shows how infinitely good and CTacious 
He is, and how unfailing is His friendship, and that Samuel should have 
borne himself as he did under the circumstances shows that he was a true 
and real patriot and friend. 



OUTLINES AND 8UQ0ESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 22. I cannot blame Saul for 
hiding himself from a kingdom, espe- 
cially of Israel. Honour is heavy when 
it comes on the best terms; how 
should it be otherwise, when all men's 
cares are cast on one ; but most of all 
in a troubled estate? No man can 

Eut to sea without danger, but he that 
luncheth forth in a tempest expecteth 
the hardest event. Such was the con- 
dition of Israel Well did Saul 

know the difierence between a peaceful 
government and the perilous and 
wearisome tumults of war. The 
quietest throne is full of cares, the 

Serplexed of dangers. Cares and 
angers drove Saul into this corner, to 
hide his head from a crown : these 
made him choose rather to lie obscurely 
among the baggage of his tent than to 
sit gloriously in the throne of state. — 
Bp. Hall 

Whether this act of Saul arose from 
a culpable distrust of God, or an ex- 
cessive diffidence in himself, we cannot 
determine, but it forms a singular con- 
trast with the spirit that marks his 
after life; his eager and extreme 
jealousy of a rival, both in his power 
and popularity. This should convince 
us how little we know of ourselves till 

J>laced in circumstances that may call 
brth our peculiar tempers or passions ; 
for often we are as aiflTerent persons 
at different periods of our lives, as 
Saul at this juncture from Saul after 
the lapse of some years, when with un- 
governable violence he sought the life 
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of David, dreading him as a competitor 
for the throne, — Lindsay. 

Ver. 25. In the Word of God there 
is a clear definition of the rights of the 
ruled as well as of the rights of the 
ruler. No man is at liberty to t3rran- 

nize over another It is a 

solemn thought that all our engage- 
ments are laid up before the Lord. 
They are held in all their integrity by 
him, and he never fails to fulfil his 
part. — Steel. 

Ver. 26. This verbal declaration of 
God was not enough. There must 
also be an actual one. God's election 
is not vain and feeble ; if it be real, it 
must prove itself in the gifts and deeds 
of him who is chosen. The people 
felt this, even those who acknowledged 
the election with all their heart. &kul 
himself also felt it. Both waited for 
the future actual ratification (chap, 
xi.). Until then everything remained 
as it had been. — Hengstenberg. 

Ver. 27. If Saul had attached an 
overweening importance to himself we 
should have seen a very different 
course of conduct. But it was the 
absence of this which saved him. The 
utterances of the men of Belial pro- 
ceeded on the presumption that at the 
moment self-importance was the pro- 
minent principle at work in Saul's 
heart ; it was a shaft aimed at this, as 
they imagined that it would not only 
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be there, but uppermost. Mistaken, 
however, as to the mark, they failed 
in hitting and wounding. . . . Many 
are the blessings attendant on humility, 
and among them this is not the least, 
that it denies opportunity to those 
who would seek to wound us through 
pride. — Miller. 

Notwithstanding that they (1) ques- 
tioned his capacity, (2) despised his 
Kwer,(3) refused him homage and help, 
was as though he were deaf, thereby 
showing ^1) self-control, (2) prudence, 
(3) humihty. Apply this to (1) public 
officers, (2) employers of servants and 
other subordinates, (3) persons in 
society, (4) church officials. There is a 
high sense in which God acts thus, and 
baa men imagine that He is really 
deaf. (Psalm Ixxiii. ; xciv. 7 ; Job 
xxii. 13). — Translator of Lange's Cam- 
mentary. 

Ver. 26. Saul was to have one other 
proof that without hesitation he might 
in all the future of his life seek and 
find his all in God. What is a man 
without friends, especially if he have 
great responsibilities pressing around 
him, and great cares devolving on him ? 
And who are our best friends ? Not 
those who talk about us the most — not 
those who trumpet our praises and 
advertise our talents ; but those who 
think of us in our homes, and who 
come, knowine we are careworn, to ask 
if they can Help us, and who stand 
ready to do us a service which only 
Ghxi's eye can see, a kindness the 
knowledge of which is confined to our 
house, and to the chambers of the 
heart made glad by this persional 
attention. If ever man wanted such 
attentions it must have been Saul, 
when he found himself all at once king 
over Israel. . . . The election is over, 
the excitement is past, its bustle sub- 
sided. He must go home as well as 



the rest of the people ; but, ah ! in 
how different a state of mind from 
theirs. Men can often bear up in 
public under circumstances beneath 
which they break down immediately 
when alone. . . . Real friends know 
this, and hence they will not say, 
because they see a man keep up in 

Sublic, " Ah, he is quite equal to his 
uties ; he will do very well now, we 
may leave him," but rather they will, 
because he has kept up before others, 
expect it is all the more probable that 
he will not do so in private, and they 
will think of him at home, and they 
will follow him thither with their 
prayers at least; but if the opportunity 
serves, with their presence too. They 
will show that they have hearts — hearts 
in the worthiest sense of the term — 
and that their hearts have been indeed 
touched. All this comes before us in 
the historv. Saul is not aJlowed to 
go home alone. No ; he must be sus- 
tained by sjrmpathy and friendship; 
he shall not feel soUtary, he shall not 
go unattended. But mark that word 
— God. Even these emotions of sym- 
pathy — these proofs of attachment — 
these manifestations of heart — are not, 
by the historian, allowed to pass before 
us as just the natural working of men's 
own minds under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, (rod was in them. 
God excited them, and in the fact that 
God touched their hearts and disposed 
them favourably, Saul was to gain a 
new encouragement, a new assurance 
of being in the path of duty. This 
power, too, which God possesses of 
touching the hearts of men, is one 
which it were well if we more distinctly 
recognised and completely confided in. 
.... It is much better, easier, safer, 
more dignified to get at men's hearts 
through God^f power over them, than 
to seek their good opinion by any 
lower eflFort. — Miller. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Gbitioal and ExpoaiTOBT Notes.— Ver. 1. "NatuMdi.'' He was king of the children of 
AmxnoD, as appears from chap. xii. 12 ; 2 Sam. z. 1, 2, zriL 27. He seema to have been con- 
nected with the family of David, trince Abigail, David's rister, was the daughter (perhaps 
meaning grand-daughter), of Nahash (2 Sam. zviL 26 ; 1 Chron. ii. 16, 17), and perhaps, in 
consequence of this connection, was very friendly to David. Even after the destructive war 
with his son Harun, in which Uriah fell, and when David was in flight and banishment, we find 
another son of Nahash, Shobi, showing him marked kindness. {BtUtcal Dictionary.) '* According 
to diap. xii. 12, the threatening war with the Ammonites was the immediate occasion of the 
demand for a king. Naturally therefore, Nahash, having before made his preparations, entered 
the Israditish texritory soon after the king was chosen and confirmed." (irdmann,) "JabMdi- 
Oilead." According to Joiepkiu, this city was the capital of Gilead, and was probably on the site 
of the present ruins of £1-Deir, on the south side of the Wady Jabis, not far to the north of 
Helaweh, near the ancient road that leads to Beisan. The Ammonites had long claimed the 
right to the possession of Gilead, and had been subdued by Jephthah. 

Ver. 2. <'0n this oonOltton," eto. "The left eye would be covered with the shield in battle : 
the right eye was needed for aiming the spear ; they would therefore be no better than blind if 
they loat their right eye." rWord8woHh,J "Lay it for m r«proA«h^* eto "He sought to 
avenge upon the people of Israel the shame of the defeat which Jephthah had inflicted on the 
Ammonites." (Kid, J 

Ver. 8. " If there le no one who uiTee na." " The assumption of this as possible, and the 
fact that they sent to everg region of Israel, shows that in this transition-period from the Judges 
to the King-dom, in spite of what Samuel had done to inspire unity of action, the old division of 
powers in tribal isolation and the consequent weakness against enemies still continued^iSrdmann.) 

Ver. 4. "TOld the tidings In the oars of the peo^e." Either they wero not aware of 
the election of Saul, as Keil supposes, or they did not approve of his appointment, or he was not 
in Gibeah and did not return from his ordinary occupation until the message had been delivered. 

Ver. 6. "What aUeth the peopleT* Even the men of Gibeah did not apply to Saul, which 
seems to show that he was not held in much esteem in his native city. 

Ver. 6. "And the Spirit of Ood." This time the Spirit of God came upon him, as upon the 
Judges before him, as a Spirit of supernatural energy and power — oomparo Judges ul 10, v. Si, 
zi. 29, etc—fBMical Dictionary). 

Ver. 7. "And he took a yoke of oxen," eto. " This was a symbolical action, which struck 
the mind more than words could have done " (Clericiu), and " was suited to the character and 
habits of an agricultural and pastoral people." f/amt«f on. j "Alter SamneL" "The introduction 
of Samuel's name is a proof that Saul, even as king, still rocognised the authority which Samuel 
possessed in Israel as prophet of Jehovah." (Kiel.) "And the Usar of the Lord lOU," ete. 
" Jehovah is not equivident to Elohim, nor is the fear of Jehovah in the sense of fear of His 
punishment, but a fear inspired by Jehovah." (Kiel.) "The Spirit of the Lord, which impelled 
Saul to this noble and vigorous action, so strangely contrasted with his former quiet life behind 
tiie plough, laid hold at the same time on the whole nation, so that it was suddenly lifted up, as 
it were involuntarily, in the uniting and strengthening power of this Spirit from above, to a new 
life before God (in His fear) and within itself (in unity and union) against the enemies of the 
theocracy." (Erdmann.J 

Ver. 8. "Beiek." " In the tribe of Issachar, in the plain of Jezreel, not far from Bethshean, 
at about as great an elevation as Jabesh, according to Eusebius (Onomasticon) seventeen 
Roman miles north of Nablous, on the road to Scythopolis." {Erdmann.) " The ohUdren of 
Z8rael," eto. " This separate mention of Israel and JudiJi smacks of the times that followed 
the division of the Israelites into two kingdoms." {CUricua.) " The numbers will not appear 
too large if we bear in mind that the iJlusion is not to a regular army, but that Saul had 
summoned all the people to a general levy." {Keil.) " That the large and powerful tribe of 
Judah has the relatively small number (30,000) of warriors over against the 300,000 of Israel, 
is due to the fact that a large part of its territory was in the possession of the Philistines, aa 
to whose further advance more caro had to be taken, now that the north-eastern frontier of the 
country was threatened by the Ammonites." {Erdmann.) 

Ver. 11. "On the morrow," eto. "Crossing the Jordan— probably by the upper ford opposite 
Wady Jabis, which comes down from the east into the Jordan opposite Beisan — ^in the eveninsr, 
Saul marched his army, all night according to JoaephuSy thirty furlongs." (/amtejon.) "Into 
the midst of the host.** " Of the Anunonites who had gone forth to meet the sally of the 
men of Jabesh, and found themselves between them and Saul's companies." {Wordaw>rik.\ 
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"Th^ -Wbiibh renudned were Mattered.** JoiepKtu adds that they made a great slaughter— 
Nahash being amongst the number of the slain^and pursued the fugitives in a complete rout 
acroas the desert." {Jamiuon.) 

Ter. 12. ''And tlM people eald nnto temu^*' " To whom they still looked as their ruler, 
and whose presence is mentioned to show Saul*s moderation and clemency at this time ; for it 
was not Samuel but Saul who interfered to rescue those who had despised him.** ( WordtwortK) 

Ter. 18. "And Saul eald." "An evidence that Saul was beginning to gain confidence 
under the influence of the Spirit of Grod." {Biblical CcmmeiUary.) 

Ver. 14. " OOgBL" Doubtless the Gilgal mentioned in chapter x. 1. Most commentators 
think it was the one in the Jordan valley. See notes on chapter vii. K. " A very appropriate 
place, formerly the camp of Joshua (Josh. v. 9 and vi. 10), and connected with Uiose glorious 
victories whidi €rod had wrought by his hand when He first settled Israel in Canaan." 
{WbrdBworth, ) 

Ver. 15. "And there they made Said king before the Iiord." " These words mean nothing 
more than the solemn announcement and presentation of Saul before the nation as divinely 
appointed king in consequence of the divine legitimation given by his brilliant exploit against 
the Ammonites. The ' before the Lord ' indicates the essential difference between thk act, 
and the proclamation and homage at Mizpah, marking the religious act of installation sealed 
with a solemn offering, by which Saul was formerly and solemnly consecrated to his office by the 
invisible Grod-king." {Brdmann.) ** The late period at which the regal form of government 
was established in Israel is an evidence of the Divine origin of the law, which in a certain 
degree provides for it, and restrains it. It was not unproductive of advantage to the permanent 
interests of religion that this great change was delayed by Providence until the Mosaic law had 
subsisted long enough to prove that its first establishment had not originated in any human 
policy, and thai its subsequent support was independent of any human power." (Graves.) 



MAIN H0MILBTIC8 OF THE PARAQRAPH.'-Verses l-S. 

The Ammonite Iit^asion of Jabesh-Gilbad. 

L Times of weakness are times of imdesired yisitatioiL When a man is 
commercially weak, and when he has least desire to see the face of those who 
will add to his embarrassments, then is the time when they are most certain to 
visit him. A visit from his creditors would not affright him if he had where- 
with to meet their demands, but the very fact that his resources are inadequate 
makes them more likely to visit him. Especially if he has a creditor who is 
unkindly disposed towards him, that creditor's visit will be most undesired ; 
but a visit from him may be most certainly looked for. So there are times 
when the soul is depressed — when many things seem to combine to make a man 
morally weak, and that is the time when he may most certainly expect a visit 
from his great spiritual adversary. The tempter, by bringing up all his forces 
to assault the soul at such a time, reveals his watchful subtlety and his power 
to measure the resources of the human souL In times of mental weakness 
from weakness of body, or from especially harassing circumstances, we feel least 
of all to desire to have to do battle with a strong temptation ; yet then is the 
time when it is almost certain to assault us. The devil came to Christ when He 
was physically weak from forty days* fasting, and when, without doubt, HLs 
human soul was depressed in consequence (Matt. iv. 2). And again, when He 
hung upon the cross in great pain of body and sorrow of soul, he tempted Him 
through his emissaries with the taunt, " He saved others. Himself He cannot 
sav£ ; if Thau be the Son of God, come d^wn from the cross" (Mark xv. 30). 
The geographical position of Jab^h-Gilead made its inhabitants at all times 
less able to defend themselves from the common national enemies than the 
people on the other side of Jordan. Being so far from the centre of govern- 
ment, they were at all times peculiarly exposed to danger. They do not appear 
at this time to have taken part in the national movement towards unity which 
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had drawn together and strengthened the great mass of the Israelitish nation* 
and they were consequently much less ahle to defend themselves than most of 
their fellow-countrymen. As a natural consequence, their enemies chose this 
time to invade them and to insult them. At a time when, by reason of their 
tribal isolation as well as their defenceless geographical position, they had most 
to dread from a visit of the Ammonites, at this time the visit was made. 

n. Times of weakness subject men to the insolence of their enemies. A con- 
sciousness that we are strong, either physically or in our circumstances, has a 
wonderful tendency to make men treat us civilly. A consciousness that we are 
spiritually strong will tend to make our spiritual and invisible enemies less 
daring in their assaults. A puplist, in the presence of one who is his equal in 
strength and stature, restrains his natural insolence. If he meets a man who is 
bigger and stronger than himself, he becomes quite deferential. But bring him 
face to face with a man of half his own size and strength, and he will probably 
insult him. And so it is with the strength and weakness of social position. The 
wise man says that "the rich man's wealth is his strong city" (Prov. x. 15), and 
in this he often shelters himself as in a fortress, and shoots forth arrows of 
scornful contempt and insolence upon those who are socially dependent upon 
him, and who are consequently too weak to retaliate. And what is true in 
relation to individuals is true also of nations. The strong nations of the earth 
are, alas ! often found insolently regardless of the rights of those who are too 
weak to defend their own liberties. Nahash would not have confronted the 
men of Jabesh-Gilead with so insolent an air, and proposed to them terms so 
humiliating, if they had not been in his eyes in so deienceless a condition. 

III. Times of visitation from insolent enemies should drive us to the strong 
for help. It was wise of the men of Gilead not to attempt to meet their enemies 
in their own strength. It is most unwise of men to be too proud to acknowledge 
their own weakness. While it is unmanly to be always depending upon others 
for help— while a man is bound to exert himself to the utmost to free himself 
from difficulties — a refusal to seek help from a stronger fellow-creature is some- 
times sinful. God has ordained that the strength of some should supplement 
the weakness of others, and the inequality of men in this respect is intended to 
bind them to each other. When, therefore, a man in distress from which he 
cannot extricate himself, chooses ruin rather than the aid of a stronger arm 
than his own, he refuses to fall in with a Divine ordination. And this truth 
can be extended to the help which can come only from an arm which is stronger 
than the arm of flesh. Times of especial trial and temptation should make 
men feel their dependence upon Omnipotent strength, and if they do not drive 
them to seek help from the strong God, they fail to fulfil the design of Him 
who either sent them for that purpose, or permitted them to happen that He 
might be glorified in delivering those who call upon Him in distress. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS, 

Verse 2, In spiritual things this is to their Master, Christ) as the price of 

precisely what is done by the Bishop communion with himself. If we are 

of Rome. He is a "Nahash the willing to allow him to "thrust out 

Ammonite" in the Catholic Church of our right eyes," then he will allow us 

Christ. He requires of all Christians to communicate with himself^ but not 

to make a surrender of their reason, otherwise. — Wcrdsvoorth, 
conscience, and their will (which belong 
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MAIN E0MILBTIC8 OF THE PARAGRAPH.— Vena 4-16. 

Saul's FmsT Victoby. 

L Xen need an occasion to reveal their qnaliflcationB for special and 
important service. Much power lies hidden in the world, becauBC it has never 
met with an occasion to call it out — because it has never been brought into 
contact with the combination of circumstances needed to make it manifest. The 
power by which men send their thoughts round the world by the telegraph wire, 
or make their words audible at a distance by means of the telephone, has been 
in the world ever since its creation, but it has onlv been made manifest in 
modem times, because men have only lately learned how to give it an occasion 
to reveal its migh^ and wondeiful capabilities. If one saw an acorn or a corn* 
seed for the first time, and was ignorant of the process of germination, he would 
not dream of the wondrous capabilities which Jay hidden within them. And if 
they were always kept above the ground or planted in an unsuitable soil, or if 
the rain and sun never reached them, the nidden power within them would 
remain hidden for ever. And so it is with the mental and spiritual capabilities 
of men. They may be there, but they need an occasion to call them forth. A 
soldier may be possessed of courage enough to head a forlorn hope, or of en- 
durance enough to sustain a long-continued siege, but if his lot is cast in a time 
of peace, his capabilities in this direction will never be known even to himself. 
There are to-day many members of the Church militant who are as courageous 
and faithful as the martyrs of the fifteenth century — ^many good soldiers of 
Jesus Christ who would prove themselves as valiant for the truth as those who 
have sealed it with their blood in bygone ages. But the spiritual power within 
them is hidden even from themselves, because the occasion to reveal it is 
wanting. It is evident that at this period of Saul's history the people of Israel 
were ignorant of his mental ability — they did not think he possessed the courage 
and the tact necessary to lead them to battle and to victory, but the attack of 
the Ammonite host furnished the needed occasion for the revelation of what was 
in him. 

n. When Ood has called a man to any special work, he need not seek the 
OGcanon, because the occasion will seek him. When a vessel has been 
buUt for the ocean it will be certain to find an occasion to show what it is made 
of— the elements will seek it out and test the strength of its timbers and its 
power to weather the storm. Every wave that lashes its sides will furnish 
an occasion for it to prove what it can do. So when God has destined a man 
to any special service in the world, there is no need for that man to ^o out of 
his way to find an occasion to reveal what is in him. He who called him to the 
work will likewise give him the opportunity to reveal what he is fit for. Saul 
had been anointed to the kingship of Israel by the prophet of God, and his 
appointment had been ratified by lot, which was also an expression of the 
I>ivine will He could, therefore, have felt no doubt in the matter. But he 
did not seek an occasion of displaying his fitness for the post of honour and 
i^ponsibility to which he had been cidled, but returned to the occupation of 
his early life apparentlv in the belief that the occasion would not be wanting in 
which he might prove his ability to fulfil the duties of his new position. And 
the occasion sought him when the men of Gibeah told him the tidings brought 
by the messengers of Jabesh. So if any man feeb that Gh>d has called him to 
any special work in the world, he need not seek an occasion to prove his fitness 
for it, for if there has been the call, He who called him will not let the occasion 
be wanting. If he gives himself up to Divine guidance, and faithfully discharges 
the duty which comes next to hand, God will take care of the rest. Paul 
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doubtless knew that Ood had chosen him to bear his name " before kings" (Acts 
ix. 15), but he did not go out of his way to find an occasion to do it. He who 
had destined him to the service provided the opportunity for him (Acts zxvi. 2^ 
2 Tim. iv. 16). 

IIL The action of one man is needed to make many men one in action. Men 
n^ust have leaders — ^they must have some one around whom they can rally as a 
centre of unity if they are to band together to do anything in the world. And 
when one man of energy and ability concentrates all his own powers to a certain 
end, other men of less energy and ability will concentrate around him, and their 
united efforts will become a mighty power. The people of Israel at this time do 
not appear to have been unwilling to help their brethren of Gilead, but they 
did notning but weep until Saul took the initiative and called upon them to 
follow him. When Saul's spirit was stirred within him by the Spirit of God to 
summon all Israel into the field, the fear of the Lord fell upon the people, and 
they came out " as one man" (see marginal rendering). Granted that there was 
a supernatural influence at work here, is not the Spirit of God behind all such 
great movements when their aim is the freedom of the human race or of any 
part of it ? And does not God always move the mass to united action by first 
moving the heart of one man to take bold and decisive action ? The decisive 
action of Luther at Worms was the fruit of the movement of the Spirit of God 
upon his soul, and it was the means of inciting the Protestant princes of 
Germany to united action in the defence of religious liberty. 

17. A conquest of personal enemies by fornyeness is more honourable to a 
man than a conquest of national enemies bv the sword. One of Saul's successors 
has left it upon record that " he who ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city (Prov. zvi. 32) ; and it is so because the first victory is more 
difficult to win, and is far more complete and lasting than the second. There 
are many men who are physically courageous with a kind of animal courage, who 
would not miss an opportunity to avenge a personal insult if the occasion 
offered — it is harder to overcome malice in the heart than an enemy on the field. 
But he who can do the first overcomes his enemy far more completely, for in the 
latter case it is only the body of the enemy which is overpowered by superior 
physical strength, and he will be ever on the watch to renew the attack. But 
to overcome a man bv forpveness takes the man's heart captive, and, by turning 
him into a friend, makes it certain that the conquest is a lasting one. Sam 
showed his fitness to be a king by his brilliant victory over the Ammonites, but he 
showed it more by his victory over himself when he said, concerning his former 
personal enemies, " There shall not a man be put to deatn this day. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 6. Withoutthiszeal noanointed excitability, firom a momentary ebulli- 

one may be found. For this word will tion of natural compassion, or from being 

always hold good : " Cursed be he that overcome by human displeasure and 

doeth the work of the Lord slothfully," anger. Not the strange fire which the 

(or negligently) (Jer. xlviii. 10). But sons of Aaron took, but the fire from 

in truth zeal alone is not the right or- the holy altar, the Spirit of God — 

nament of the warriors of Christ, let us learn it from Saul t— must 

Prove thy zeal, whether it is not per- overmaster, inflame, inspire u& — 

haps mixed with flesh and blood, or Dmdhoff. 
even proceeds altogether firom this 

fountain, and know that zeal for the Ver. 7. There are two sorts of fear. 

Lord's cause should not flow from mere One is a selfish, reward-seeking fear. 
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In this we are caring for ourselves^ and 
that is properly human fear. But 
there is also a fear of the Lord, the 
fear that one has for His sake alone, 
when one fears lest the Lord has been 
grieved through our own sins, or those 
of others, or lest we or others should 
not have sufficiently glorified Him in 
Qnjne\yeA.—B0rlenberger Bible. 

Ver. 9. Bold assuranceof faith, which 
in a great undertaking, anticipates its 
success as an accomplished fact. — 
Lange's Commentary. 

Ver. 13. The victory over the foe 
is to Saul nothing but a saving act of 
God Himself. He regards himself as 
simply the instrument of God. This 
is tne ground for the rejection of the 
demand; none should die that day. 
Tliereby he gained a victory (1) over 
himself— he restrains himself in the 
exercise of a right ; (2) over thean^er 
of those who demanded that justice 
should be executed ; (3) over his former 
opponents ; (4) over the whole people, 
wno must have been carried along by 
him in the path of noble moral con- 
duct, and lifted above themselves to 
the height on which he stood. — Lange*8 
Commentary. 

As in Ood, so in His deputies. 



mercy and justice should be insepara- 
ble; wheresoever these two go asunder, 
government follows them into distrac- 
tion and ends in ruin. If it had been 
a wrong ofiferedto Samuel, the for- 
bearance of the revenge had not been 
so commendable, although on the day 
of so happy a deliverance perhaps it 
had not been unseasonable; a man 
hath reason to be most bold with him- 
self; it is no praise of merc^, since it 
is a fault of justice to remit another 
man's satisfaction; his own he may. — 
Bp. Hall 

Ver. 15. How many instructive 
memorials of God's power and love to 
His people might suggest themselves 
to Saul at Gilgal (see Critical Notes). 
How many pledges and earnests to 
himself if he imitated Joshua in faith 
and obedience to God, especially at 
Q\\g9l\— Wordsworth. 

How absurdly are our judgments led 
away by merely outward circumstances. 
Saul was not less the King of Israel, when 
following his herds at Gibeah, than 
when returning from the conauest of 
the Ammonites. His title rested on the 
Divine appointment, and was not more 
sacred because surrounded by the 
lustre of a victory ; yet it appeared so 
in the eyes of the Israelites. — Lindsay. 



CHAPTER XIL 



Cbitioal and EzFOBrtOBT Notes.— Ver. 1. "And Samnel MOd," etc. "-The time and 
plAoe of the foUowizig addreis are not given, but it ii evident from the connection with the 
preceding chM>ter, and stiU more from the introduction and the entire contents of the address, 
thai it was ddivered on the renewal of the monarchy at GilgaL" (K^,) «* I ]»▼• h^ftrkened." 
et& These words correspond exactly to the words in chap. viiL 7, 21. Samuel at the same 
time testifies indirectly to the fact that he had therein obeyed the command of God : ** Hearken 
to the voice of the people.'* (Erdnumn.) " By appointing a great part of this ch»pter (vis. to 
ver. 22) to be read in the synagogues as a Haphtarah to KumbBrs xvi, zvii. and xviii., the 
aadent Hebrew Church suggests the parallel between this iroeech of Samuel and the address 
of Hoses in reply to Korah and his rebellious associates." (Wordiworth,J 

Ver. 2. " Vj MBS ar« witb yon." " They are reduced to the condition of private persons, 
and are subjects of the king, as ye are.** (WordtwoHh,) "Perhaps only an amplification of the 
weeds * I am old and grey-headed.' His grown-up sons were evidences of hu age. Possibly, 
however, a tinge of mortified feeling at the rejection of himself and his family, mixed with a 
desire to recommend his sons to the good-will of the nation, is at the bottom of this mention 
of them." (BHHgoX CommejUary.J 
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Yer. 8. '* WItnaM against ma.*' *'The yenerable jadge, in redgning his magisterial aathority, 
challenged the most minute inquiry into every act of his administration . . . History scarcely 
anywhere presents a more striking example of the moral sublime. QrotivM compares Samuel to 
Anstides." (Jamieton.) " What Samuel here affirms of his official career stands in direct con- 
trast with what is said in chap. tIu. 3, of the blameworthy conduct of his sons ; since it ia 
inconceivable that he did not know, and had not now in mind the covetousness and perversion o£ 
judgment and the resulting discontent of the people, which was a co-factor in their desire for a 
royal government. The mode, as well as the fact and contents of the following justification, 
naturaily suggest the statement in chap. viii. 8, and lead to the conclusion that this was the 
occasion of this (otherwise surprising) justification of his official career, on which in the eyes of 
the people a shadow had fallen in consequence of the opposite conduct of his sons." (Erdvuann,) 
"His anointed:" *' ».e., of course, king SauL The title Messiah, or anointed, had been given to 
the High Priests (Lev. iv. 8-5, etc.), and in Hannah's prophetic song and in the prophecy of the 
man of (rod sent to Eli, prophetic mention had been made of Grod*s anointed ; but this must be 
noted as the earliest instance of an actual king of Israel bearing the title of God's Christ, and 
thus typifying the true Messiah or Christ of (^. The application of the term anoinUd to Saul, 
makes it probable that he had been publicly anointed by Samuel at GilgaL The secret anointings 
mentioned at chap. x. i., would not be notorious enough to explain the phrase to the whole people 
of IsraeV*fEiblic(UCommerUary,J "To tiUnd mine eyes therewith," rather " that I should hide 
mine eyes at him." "The thought is not that the judge covers his eyes from the oopker (or 
ransom) that he may not see the bribe, but that he covers his eyes with it, so as not to see aod 
not to punish the crime committed." (KeU.) " I will restore." Compare Zaccheus's saying, 
Luke xix. 8. (BiUical Commentary,) 

Ver. 6. "It is tbe Lord tbat advanced, etc." Literally made, i.«., appointed them to their 
office. " The word make is to be understood of those excellent gifts which (Sod had bestowed on 
Moses and his brother Aaron, that He might use their ministry in leading the people out of 
Egypt.'* (Calvin.) " Observe the constant reference to the Exodus as the well-known turning 
point of their national life." f Biblical Commentary.) 

Yer. 7. "Stand still, tliat Z may reason with yon." "Both verbs have a forensic sense. 
They would be better rendered stand up (as if in a court of justice) that I may contend with you 
before the Lord, Samuel is, as it were, the advocate of Jehovah, vindicating the righteouaneaa 
of His dealings with Israel, and throwing all the blame of their calamities on themselves 
(compare Stephen's speech. Acts vii.)." (BU^lical Commentary.) 

Yer. 9. " Samuel here introduces individual facts from the times of the Judges, but onlv 
prominent events as they occurred to him, neglecting their order, which was in itself unessentiaL 
(Erdmann.) 

Yer. 11. "Sedan.'* This name does not occur in the book of Judges, and only in one other 
place in the Bible (1 C]lhron. vii. 17). As Samuel here places it between the names of two well- 
known Hebrew deliverers, many commentators agree with Kiel in believing that it is a copyist's 
error for Barak, the Hebrew letters in both words being nearly identical in form. SamnSL 
Some commentators here substitute Samsonf thinking it more natural than that the prophet 
should mention himself, and omit the greatest of the judges. But Erdmann remarks that 
" Samuel could mention himself without exciting surprise, because he was conscious of his high 
mission as judge and deliverer, and the profound significance of his office for the history of 
Israel was universally recognised. By this mention of himself he honours not himself but the 
Lord, who had made him (like Moses and Aaron before) what he was (comp. vers. 6-9). 
Besides, it was under him that the yoke of the forty years dominion of the Philistines waa 
broken, which work of deliverance Samuel was only able to begin.'* 

Yer. 12. ''And when ye saw that Nahnsh.'* "It hence appears not improbable thatNahash 
had made incursions into the Hebrew territory before the Israelites had demanded a king, aa4 
after his election had returned, and begun the siege of Jabesk" (CUricus). 

Yer. 14. " Translate If ye w&lfear the Lord, and eerve Him, and obey Hit voice, tooMnoiio 
rebel against the mouth of the Lord, and will be (both you attd your king that reigns over you J 
followers after the Lord your God." (Biblical Commentary.) 

Yer. 17. " Is it not wheat-harvest to-day T* The wheat-harvest occurs in Palestine between 
the middle of May and the middle of June. " In ordinary seasons, from the cessation of the 
showers in spring until their commencement in October and November, rain never falls, and the 
sky is usually serene.** (RMnson.) "Thunderings, as *the voices of Gk>d' (Exod. iz. 28), are 
the harbingers of judgment" (KtU.) 

Yer. 18. "Feared the Lord and SamneL'* " Compare the very simibr phrase (Exod. xiv. 31).*' 
(Biblical Commentary.) "Samuel is added because he — as befbre by his word, so by his intro- 
duction of this manifestation, wonderful and contrary to the ordinary course of nature, of God% 
wrath— had displayed himself as instrument of the judicial power and glory of the God-king.'* 
(Erdmann.) 

186 
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Yer. 21. *< Vain Uilns^^" i.^, the ido]% "Imomim tli^ are vmln ;" literally emptineas, t.e., 

Ver. 22. '* For Bis grast aamm'm aAks^*' " t.e., for the great name which He had acquired in 
the nght of all the nations by the marvellouB guidance of lurael thus far to preserve it against 
misapprehension and blasphemy.*' (KtiL) 

Yer. 24. "Bow graat ttalng^" etc. Some refer this to the miracle mentioned in verse 18, but 
the immediate connection seems to refer it to the mighty deliveranoee of which Samuel has just 
been reminding them. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE CHAPTER. 

Samuel's Publio Rbsiqnation op his Office. 

I. A change of relationBhip or position naturally snggests a review of the 
p«urt. When, on a journey, we have for some time bieen travelling in one direc- 
tion, and we suddenly come to a turn in the road, we very naturally stand for a 
moment and look at the path which we have trodden, and which we are now 
about to quit. If we are journeying in a country with which we are unac- 
quainted, such a review will probably be useful to us — it will help us to a more 
definite conception of our whereabouts. So when a man is about to enter into 
new relationships, whether of a private or public character, it is natural that he 
should look b&ck upon the path which he has trodden up to the present 
moment, and if he do this in a right spirit it will be helpful to him in the 
future. It is good for a man to do this when he is about to undertake a position 
of responsibility, whether public or private ; and it is good for him to do it also 
when he is about to resign any office of trust, whether to a single master or to 
his country. Happy will he be if at such a time he can, with Samuel, call God 
to witness that he has performed his duties faithfully. Samuel had, during a 
long life, been God's vicegerent in Israel ; his public work was now about to 
cease, and consequently his relationship to the nation would be changed. It is 
not in egotism or boastfulness that he recalls the manner in which he has dis- 
charged his trust, or reminds them that by him (ver. 11) God had delivered 
them out of the hand of their enemies — such a review of the past was natural 
and right. But Samuel not only looks back upon the road by which he has 
arrived at the present turning-point in his Ufe, he also bids the people whom 
he is addressing recall the steps by which they, as a nation, had arrived at the 
position in which they now stood. His relationship to them was about to 
undergo a change, which was in some respects the natural result of his advancing 
years, although it was partly due to the late national movement. But they had 
by their own choice taken an entirely new position, and assumed entirely new 
responsibilities; and although their sinful self-willed action in the past could 
not be recalled, yet many sins and much misery might be avoided in the future 
if they now gratefully and humbly remembered all the way by which the Lord 
their God had led thenu 

n. Whenever a nation rqeots Gk>d, snoh rejection will be followed by signs of 
Ood*8 displeasure- The miracle which followed SamueFs words was a confirma- 
tion of their truth. It was a token that he was expressing the feelings of the 
Divine mind regarding Israel's conduct. The conception which Israel now had 
of a king was not God s conception, and their desire to have a king like the 
nations was a rejection of their Divine and invisible King. Hence this token of 
His displeasure. In later days this same nation rejected this Divine King when 
He came to them in human flesh, and they themselves then became what they 
have ever since remained — ^a sign to the entire human race of the danger of not 
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improving national priviWes. Nations who do not find a God and Ring after 
their own heart in Him who is their rightful soverei^ will make one after their 
own likeness (Psa. 1. 21) ; but signs wiU not be wanting of His displeasure. 

IIL The servants of Gk>d sin against Him when they neglect to pray for 
their fellow oountr3nnen. 1. They aught to pray far them becawe they are 
their fellow creatures. Paul, speaking by inspiration, desires that "supplicatians, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for aU men . . . for 
this is good and acceptable in the sight of God our Saviour ; who mil have all 
men to be saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the truth*' (1 Tim. ii. 1, S. 4.) 
2. Because national love oug/tt to be an element in the character of every godly 
man. The best men are ever deeply interested in the welfare of the nation to 
which they belong. Paul's love to '' his brethren, his kinsmen according to the 
flesh," notwithstanding all that he had suffered at their hands, was intense 
(Rom. ix. 1-3). And he who is a true patriot cannot serve his country so 
effectually in any other way as by praying for the godliness of the people, for a 
nation's greatness depends upon tne relation of its individual members to the 
Living God. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 2. I have hearkened to your 
voice, which was so violent and impe- 
tuous. Now you must hearken to my 
voice, and be told that after your 
peace-offerinjra God hath still a quarrel 
with you. — frapp. 

God will not let his people run away 
with the arrearages of their sins, but, 
when they least think of it, calls them 
to account. All this while was God 
angry with their rejection of Samuel ; 
yet, as if there had been nothing but 
peace. He gives them a victory over 
their enemies. He gives way to their 

ioy in their election God may 

be angry enough with us, while we out- 
wardly prosper : it is the wisdom of 
God to take His best advantages ; He 
suffers us to go on till we should come 
to enjoy the fruit of our sin, till we 
seem past the danger either of con- 
science or of punishment ; then, even 
when we begin to be past the feeling 
of our sin, we shall begin to feel His 
displeasure for our sins. This is onlv 
where He loves, where He would both 
forgive and reclaim : He hath now to 
do with His Israel ; but where He 
means utter vengeance. He lets men 
harden themselves to a reprobate 
senselessness, and make up their own 
measure without contradiction as pur- 
posing to reckon with them but once 
for ever.— J?p. Hall, 
138 



Vers. 2, 3. Samuel's life is both an 
example and a rebuke. 1. An example^ 
To stand forth and make so successful 
an appeal must have presented to Saul 
an illustrious example of personal ex- 
cellence and of public probity. He 
thus saw that it was possiole to live in 
high places and be a righteous man ; 
to administer the state, and retain in- 
tegrity ; to direct the concerns of mil- 
lions, and receive their spontaneous 
and unanimous approval — ^truths which 
few governors have ever found. .... 
He was also an example to the whole 
people: for the same goodness that 
maae him faithful, witn his many 
talents and his many trusts, could 
supply them with ability to use theirs 
with fidelity. 2. A rebtike. The un- 
impeachable life of Samuel was a great 
rebuke to Israel. They had not im- 
proved his ministry, and had grown 
wearyof so godly a regime as his. . . . 
Every cood man's life condemns the 
world uiat refuses to follow his way. — 
8teeL 

Ver. 9. When God's people abandon 
Him, He, bv virtue of the same right- 
eousness which blesses them if tney 
are faithful, abandons them to their 
enemies, who enslave and oppress 
them. The "selling" refers to the 
right of the father to sell his children 
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as slaves, here exercised by Ood as the 
eztremest paternal right, as it were. 
(Judges ii. 14; iii. 8: iv. 2, 9. Deut. 
zzzii. 10. Isa. L 1 ; lii. 3. Ezek. zzz. 
12.) — Lange*8 Commentary. 

Ver. 13. In this declaration is set 
forth the origin of Saul's kingly posi- 
tion— (l)on its human side, by the 
words : Whom ye have chosen ; (2) 
on its divine side, by the words : 
Behold, the Lord hath set a king over 
you — your demand sprang from an 
evil root, yet hath the Lord granted 
it ; this king, though chosen and de- 
manded bv you, is yet alone the work 
of Ood. By these words is confirmed 
the truth, that the Lord is and re- 
mains king. — Erdmann. 

Vers. 14,15. With whom cragaingt 
wham is the hand qf the Lard? The 
answer to this question depends 
on the following considerations: — 1. 
whether one has, or has not, given 
himself to be the Lord's with his 
whole heart — (a) in true fear of God, 
Q) in true service of God. 2. 
vHiether one is, or is not, in his 
wHl thoroughly obedient to the will 
of the hold— fa) hearkening uncon- 
ditionally to His word, (b) not resisting 
His commandments. 3. Whether one 
is, or is not, in his whole walk ready 
to follow the Lord in His guidance — 
OofJ keepins in the way pointed out by 
Hun, (o) keeping in view the goal set 
up by Him. — Lange'e Commentary. 

Here is a precedent for preachers, 
who must one while chide their people, 
another while comfort them, and always 
pray for them. They must turn them- 
selves into all shapes and fashions of 
speech and of spirit to bring men home 
to God. This is an excefient way of 
pieachinjr, to mingle promises with 
threatemngs. Sour ana sweet makes 
the best sauce. — Trapp. 

Verses 16—19. I Unseasonable 
weather is one of Ood's punishments. 
We suffer sometimes from lack of rain 
to moisten the earth and prevent the 
miseries of drought. Such a calamity 
was inflicted upon Israel on account of 



sin in the days of Elijah (1 Kings 
xvii. 1). At other times rain is un- 
seasonable and injurious, as was the 
case in the present instance. It comes 
at the call of the prophet, to mar the 
fruits of the earth, and to injure the 
harvest, that the people " might 

reive their wickedness to be great." 
We must ask for fair and seap 
sonable weather upon no other con- 
dition than that of repentance- 
We must bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance, if we expect that the earth 
should bring forth fruits meet for our 
sustenance; for God sometimes sees 
fit to withhold these blessings, to make 
us know their worth by the want of 
them. He is sometimes pleased to 
send us an abundance of good things 
to see how we will use them, and 
whether we will grow better by theuL 
But if we consume them ui)on our 
lusts, as Israel did here, instead of 
having more, that which we have shall 
be taken away. — Matthew Hole, 

Men have so manv ways of shifting 
off their own guilt that unless they be 
taken in the act they will hardly 
confess it, and when convicted of the 
fiict they wiU deny the fault or the mea- 
sure. To cut off all excuses, therefore, 
Samuel appeals to God, the highest 
judge, for His sentence, luid dares 
trust to a miraculous conviction. Had 
not Samuel before consulted with his 
Maker, and received warrant for this 
act, that would have been presumption 
which was now a noble imnrovement 

of faith Bather than 

Israel shall go clear away with a sin, 
God will accuse and arraign them from 
heaven. No sooner hath Samuel's 
voice ceased than Gk>d'B voice begins. 
Every crack of thunder spake ven- 
geance against the rebellious Israelites, 
and every drop of rain was a witness of 
their sin. Now they found that they 
had displeased Him who rules in heaven 
\fj rejecting the man who ruled for 
Him on eartk — Bishop HaU. 

The elements are exclusively under 
the control of the Creator, and He 
alone can say what shall be in relation 
to the clouds ; yet for special ends — 
generally moral ends — ^they have occa- 
^ 189 T 
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sionally been placed for a season at 
the service of men. This instance is 
a parallel to that which occurred in 
Egypt (Exod. ix. 23). 

The revelation of the Lord's power 
through Samuel has for its aim — I. 
To glorify the name of God, and to 
exhibit the people's high calling as 
chosen people and God's property. 
11. To snow more strikingly the peo- 
ple's sin and thereby induce sincere 
repentance. III. To show the peni- 
tent people the source of consolation 
and help, and fix in their hearts the 
ground of hope for future salvation. — 
Lange's Commentary. 

Vers. 20, 21. A thre^old ward qf 
exhortation to penitent sinners, 1. A 
word reminding of past sin. " Ye have 
done all this wickedness." 2. A word 
consolingly pointing to Divine grace. 
" Fear not.' 3. A word exhorting to 
fidelity. "Turn not aside from the 
Lord." — Lange*s Commentary. 

Ver. 23. In this Samuel sets a 
glorious example to all rulers, showing 
them that they should not be led 
astray by the ingratitude of their sub- 
ordinates or subjects, and give up on 
that account all interest in their wel- 
fare, but should rather persevere all 
the more in their anxiety for them. — 
Berlenberger bible. 

Moses and Samuel are specified by 
God as having extraordinary power 
with Him (Jer. xv. 1); and why? 
Because they prayed for their enemies. 
— Wordsworth. 

Ver. 24. I. Fear and service go 
together. Serve the Lord in fear, 
saith David (Psa. ii. 11) ; Fear the 
Lord and serve Him, saith Joshua 
(Josh. xxiv. 14^ ; and, fear ever before 
service ; for tnat, unless our service 
proceed from fear, it is hollow and 

worthless Behold the same 

tongue that bade them not fear (ver. 
20), now bids them fear; and the 
same Spirit that tells us they feared 
exceedingly (ver. 18), now enjoins 
them to fear more. What shall we 
make of this ? Their other fear was 
140 



at the best initial: for now they 
began to repent: and, as one says of 
this kind of fear, that it hath two 
eyes fixed upon two divers objects, so 
hiad this of theirs : one eye looked 
upon the rain and thunder, the other 
looked up to the God that sent it. 
The one of these is borrowed of the 
slavish or hostile fear, as Basil calls it, 
the other of the fiUal ; for the slavish 
fear casts both eyes upon the punish- 
ment ; the filial looks with both eyes 
upon the jparty ofiended. Samuel 
would rectify and perfect this afifeo- 
tion, and would bring them from the 
fear of slaves, through the fear of peni- 
tents, to the fear of sons : and indeed 
one of these makes way for another. 
It is true that perfect love thrusts out 
fear; but it is as true that fear brings 
in that perfect love which is joined 
with the reverence of sons : like the 
needle or bristle, as one compares it, 
draws in the thread after it. The 
compunction of fear, saith Gregory, 
fits the mind for the compunction of 
love. We shall never rejoice truly in 
God except it be with trembling; 
except we have quaked at His thunder, 
we shall never joy in His sunshine. 
.... II. As our service must be 
grounded on fear, so our fear must be 
reduced to service. Indeed, the worst 
kind of fear is that we call servile ; 
but the best fear is the fear of servants ; 
for there is no servant of God but fears 
filially. And God hath no son but he 
serves We all know what ser- 
vice means : for we all are, or were, I 
imagine, either servants or masters, or 
servants of the public, or masters of 
servants, or all these. We cannot, 
therefore, be ignorant either of what 
we require of ours, or what our supe- 
riors require of us. If service con- 
sisted only in wearing of liveries, in 
teeing of wages, in making of courte- 
sies, and kissing of hands, there were 
nothing more easy or more common. 
.... But be not deceived : the Ufe 
of service is work : the work of a 
Christian is obedience to the law of 
God.— i5p. HaU. 

Ver. 25. I. If there be a moral 
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governor of the universe, sin must nature of sin to injure and ruin a 

Bovoke him. II. If sin provoke Grod, country. It violates all the duties of 

e is able to punish it. III. Bodies relative life ; it destroys subordina- 

of men are punishable in this world tion ; it relajces the ties which bind 

only ; in eternity there are no fami- mankind together, and maJkes them 

lies, churches, nations. If, therefore, a selfish and mean ; it renders men ene- 

conntry is to be destroyed, it is tried, mies to each other. Social welfare 

and condemned, and executed here, cannot survive the death of morals 

IV, There is a tendency in the very and virtue. — Jay. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

Ver. 1. A literal renderiju; of the Hebrew text in this vene would stand thus — Saul wa$ 
yean old vhen He began to ret^, and he reigned , and two years over Itrael. The Hebrew 

numeralfl have evidently fallen out, and nearly aU commentators agree that this verse, according 
to the cnstom in the history of the Idngs (2 Sam. iL 10, v. 4 ; 1 Kings ziv. 21, zzii. 42 ; 2 Kings 
viiL 26) originaUy gave the age at which Saul began to reign and the number of years that his 
reign lasted. Some, however, imderstand that Saul had been publicly made king by Samuel one 
year before the events recoided in the preceding chapter, and that when he had reigned two 
years, he did what is recorded in this chapter. Bishop Hervey, who agrees with KeU and Erdmann 
in adopting the first-named view, says, in the BiUuxU Commentary, ** There is no certain clue to 
the exact numbers to be supplied ; but Saul may have been about thirty at his accession, as a 
BcfaoUon to the Sept has it, and have reigned some thirty-two years, since we know that his 
grandson Mephibosheth was five years old at Saul*8 death (2 Sam. iv. 4) : and thirty-two added 
to the seven and a half years between the death of Saul and that of Ishbosheth, makes np the 
forty years assigned to Saul's dynasty in Acts ziiL 21. Neither is there anv clue to the interval 
of time between the events recorded in the preceding chapter and those which follow in this and 
soooeeding chapters. Bnt the appearance of Jonathan as a warrior (ver. 2) compared with the 
mention of Saul as a young man at chap. ix. 2 implies an interval of not lees than ten or fifteen 
years, perhaps more." Keil and Erdmann, however, agree in placing the acts of Saul recorded in 
verse 2 immediately after the events narrated in the last chapter. As no other summoning of 
the people is mentioned before except that for the Ammonite war, and as a gathering of aU the 
fighting population is implied in the last clause of verse 2, they assume as probable that it was 
at Gilgal, immediately after a renewal of the monarchy, that Saul resolved at once to make war 
upon tiie Philistiaes. 

Ver. 2. " MfnliinMh ** " This town has been identified with great probability with a village 
which still bears the name of Muhbxaas, about seven miles north of Jerusalem, on the northern 
edge of the great Wady Suwemit, which forms the main pass of communication between the 
central hi^^dands on which the village stands, and the Jordan valley at Jericho.'* (Biblical 
Dictionary.) "Moiiat Betb^" The ancient town of Bethel was situated on very high 
ground, about 10 miles west of Jerusalem, in the same direction as Michmash. Mount Bethel 
was probably the mountain range upon which the city was situated." " Jonathan.* Here 
mentioned for the first time. " A name which means, gift of Jehovah. In name and character 
he is the Nathaniel of this history." (Wordawwih.) " Otbeali of Bmjamla.*' The residence 
of Saul, probably the present Tvlid^Ful, '* a conspicuous eminence just four nules north of 
Jerusalem to the right of the road." (Biblical Dictionary,) 

Ver. 3. ** Ooba." '* Identified by most writers with the modem /e&a, standing on the south 
side of the WadySuweinit, exactly opposite to Michmash. " XiOt tlie Bebrewa bear," etc. 
** Not only as a joyful message, but also as an indirect summons to the whole nation to rise." 
(KeU,) 

Ver. 5. '* Thirty tbonsaiid tdiarlota." The immense disproportion which this nnmber 
bean to the people, and the fact that the Syriac and Arabic versions read three thoutand, has 
led most critics to suppose that there is here an error in the Hebrew manuscripts. "Solomon 
had only fourteen hundred chariots, which are mentioned as a large number (2 Ohron. L 14). 
Some suppose the baggage waggons are included in the number. Probably the Philistines may 
have engaged other nations, the enemies of Israel, to fight with them, and this supposition is 
oonfibrmed by the mention of the number of the people ' as the sand,' etc., and also by the 
confusion of the army, which is mentioned in chap. xiv. 20, and which was due in part to the 
fact that it was composed of various nations." ( Wordaworth,) 
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Ver. 6. ''Whan tba men of brael saw tbat tbey ware In a straiC etc "The position 
of matten seemfl to have been this : The Philistines were in possession of the villa^ of Otba^ on 
the south side of the Wad/y SuwemU. In their front across the Wady, which is here abont 
a mile wide, and divided by several swells lower than the side eminenoes, was Saul in the town 
of Michmash, and holding also Mount Bethel — ^the heights on the north of the great Wady— m 
far as Beitin (Bethel) itself. Sonth of the Philistine camp, and about three miles in its rear, was 
Jonathan, in Gibeah-of-Benjamin, with a thousand chosen warriors. The fint step was taken 
by Jonathan, who drove out the Philistines from Geba by a feat of arms which at once procured 
for him immense reputation. But in the meantime it inoreased the difficulties of Israel, for the 
Philistines hearing of their reverse, and advancing with an enormous armament, pushed Saul's 
little force before them out of Bethel and Michmash and down the eastern passes to Gilgal, near 
Jericho, in the Jordan valley. They then established themselves at MiV>imm»Ti, formerly the 
head-quarters of Saul, and from thence sent out their bands of plunderers north, west, and east 
(verses 17, 18). But nothing could dislodge Jonathan from his main stronghold in the south. As 
far as we can disentangle the complexities of the story, he soon relinquished Greba and consoli- 
dated his little force in Gibeah, where he was joinnd by his father, with Samuel the prophet and 
Ahiah the priest, who, perhaps, remembering the former fate of the ark, had brought down the 
sacred ephod from ShUoh (chap. xiv. S). These three had made their way up from Gilgal with 
a force sorely diminished from desertion to the Philistine camp and flight (ver. 7 and chftp. xiv. 
21)— a mere remnant of the people following in the rear of the little band (ver. 15). Then 
occurred the feat of the hero and his armour-bearer (chap, xiv.) (Biblical Dictionary), ** The 
people did lilde t]ieniMlve>,''ete. " The broken ridges of the neighbourhood would afford 
abundant hiding-places. The rocks are perforated in every direction with crevices and fissures, 
sunk deep in tiie rocky soil, subterranean granaries or dry wells in the adjoining fleldk" 
(/amteson.) 

Ver. 8. "And he tarrted seven days," etc. See note on chap. x. 8. '*This appointment 
seems to have been for a trial of faith and obedience." (Biblical Commentary, j Samuel came on 
the seventh day, but not until towards its close. "And be ollered," etc. The words do not 
necessarily imply that Saul did this with his own hand ; it is quite possible that he merely com- 
manded the priest to do it If so, his sin was simply that of disobedience to the command of 
God, as given by Samuel. Dean Stanley, Dr. Kitto, and others, think that he was guilty of the 
double ofifence of usurping the office of the priest and of disobedience to the Divine word. 
Wordsworth observes that "Samuel does not animadvert to any such intrusion on Saul's part." 

Ver. 14. "Thm Lord batb songlit him a man." ''It is natural to infer from this that 
David, who of course is indicated, was abeady grown to man's estate, as we know his friend 
Jonathan was. But as David was only thirty years old when he began to reign, the incident 
here related must have occurred during the last ten or fifteen yean of Saul's reign." (BibUcai 
Commentary.) 

Ver. 15. " BiJC hundred men." " Saul had therefore, by his hasty, disobedient conduct, not 
attained his purpose of holding the people together. The declaration, ' Thou hast done f oolidily,' 
is thus confinned." [Erdmann.) 

Vers. 16-23. "The following account is no doubt connected with the foregoing, so far as 
facts are concerned, inasmuch as Jonathan's brave, heroic deed terminated the war for which 
Saul had entreated the help of God by his sacrifice at Gilgal ; but it is not formally connected 
with it, so as to form a compact and complete account of the successive stages of the war." 
{Keil.) 

Ver. 17. "The spoilers oame ont," etc. The places here mentioned, so far as they can be 
identified, lay respectively on the north, west, and east — ^that is to say, the predatory bands 
sallying fix>m Michmash ravaged through the valleys which radiate from it in those directions. 

Ver. 19. " There was no smith," ete. This policy of disarming the natives has often 
been followed. "So Porsenna allowed the Romans iron implements for agriculture only." 
{Erdmann.) 

Ver. 20. "Share, oonlter," eto. " In Isaiah ii. 4, and Joel iii. 10, the word here rendered oontta* 
is rendered ploughahare, and the word here rendered sharcy from its etymology, must have that 
meaning ; we must therefore suppose there was some difference in the two implements which 
cannot now be ascertained. The worn signifying mattockf or some such cutting instrument, 
is nearly identical with that rendered share." {BibUcal Dictionary.) 

Ver. 21. The meaning of this verse is obscure, and the renderings of it very diverse. 
Geseuius and many Hebrew scholars read " And so there was dulness or notching of the edge." 
" Tlie parenthesis indicates that the result of the burdensome necessity of going to the Plulis- 
tines was that many tools became useless by dulness, so that even this poorer sort of arms did 
the Israelites not much service at the breaking out of the war." (Bumen,) 
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Ver. 22. "So . . . tlMre was wOXbMK MwmrtL nor «p6«r fonad'* " They h«d no weapons 
of defence but their rode implements of husbandry. But by means of these a bold enei^g^etic 
militia could do great execution ; and in the well-known instances of the royalist peasantry of 
Tok Vendee or the Hays of Cramond, in Scotland, we haye examples of the alert and effective 
manner in which a pastoral or agricnltoral people can ann ihemselTes at a moment's notice." 
{JamieMon,) 



Yer. 23 "The piMwage of Klfthmarti." The open Talley between Geba and Biiohmash (see 
note on renelfi). '^ It is about a mile broad at this ^int, but oontraots in its^ descent eastward 
to the Jordan into a narrow, predpitons defile." {Jamiaon,) 

MAIN H0M1LETIC8 OP THE CHAPTER. 

Saul's Fibst Act of Disobedisnoe. 

I. Humiliation of a nation following: distniit of Ood. Saul ''choee him 
three thousand men/' etc. This band of men seems to have been intended to 
act as a body-guard to Saul and his son, and to form a kind of standing army for 
the defence of the nation. In this act Saul was only following the general custom 
of human monarchs, who need the arms and strength of their subjects to protect 
themselves and to help them to defend their country. But this was quite a 
new thing in Israel, and it was a humiliation for the nation. It had hitherto 
been their glory that their king needed no arm of flesh to protect his person, 
nor any standing army to defend them from their enemies. He who had legions 
of angels to do His bidding could well dispense with the service of a human body- 
guard, and so long as they continued obedient to His word there was no 
need of a standing army in their midst to defend them from their enemies. 
Even when they had through disobedience been given over for a season into the 
hands of the heathen, their mighty and invisible King had always raised up 
deliverers so soon as they had by confession and promises of amendment returned 
to Him. This act of Saul must have forcibly reminded the Hebrew nation that 
they had now indeed got what they desired — ^a "king like all the nations" 
(chap, viii 4), and if they had reflected they would have felt humiliated in 
contrasting the comparative weakness of even the brave and warlike Saul with the 
omnipotent strength which they had rejected. But an act of distrust in 
Divine power is alwajrs followed by humiliation. 

n. Humiliation of a monaroh following disobedience to Ood. God is a 

ruler who demands and deserves unconditional obedience. An absolute 
monarch ought to be so wise that all the wisdom of all his subjects put together 
is not eaual to that which he possesses. And His goodness ought so to exceed 
the goodness of the best and most benevolent subjects of his realm that all his 
plans and purposes, and hence all his commands, will be more adapted to the 
welfare of every citizen than any plans which their united wisdom and benevo- 
lence could form. Unless a ruler can establish beyond doubt that he is 
thus immeasurably superior to all whom he desires to obey him, he has no right 
to demand from them unconditional obedience. But if such an one can be 
found, it is surely to the interest of all whom he commands to render it. God is 
such a King — the " King who can do no wrong," — ^and as such He demands and 
deserves obedience to all His commands although his subjects may not always 
see why He so commands them. This absolute obedience was the condition 
upon which alone He had promised to continue to be with Israel and with 
Israel's king (chap. xii. 14, 15). His past dealings with the nation, as Samuel 
had reminded them at Gilgal, fully justified this demand upon their loyalty, 
and Saul's individual experience ought to have made him deeply sensible that 
nothing less would be accepted by that Absolute Ruler who had placed him on 
the throne. That the command came to Saul through the word of Samuel 
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made no difference — the command of a king is none the less binding because 
it is delivered through the mouth of a subject, and Saul knew full well that 
God spoke through the mouth of His prophet. Consider — 1. The root of 
this act of disobedience. It was distrust. It is quite evident that Saul had 
been commanded to remain at Gilgal until Samuel should arrive, and to 
postpone the sacrifices which were to precede any action against the 
Philistines until the prophet's arrival. There is no doubt that Saul 
would then have received Divine direction as to his future movements, 
and that the expedition against the national enemies would have been followed 
by signs of the Divine approval. But Samuel's arrival was delayed until the 
last day of the appointed time without doubt to test Saul's faith in the Divine 
word. Help on all occasions and in all extremities had been most certainly 
promised him on condition that he, the king, as well as his people, followed after 
the Lord (chap. xii. 14) ; and an opportunity was now afforded him of proving 
whether he believed the promise. By his own confession he doubted it. " Thou 
earnest not within the days appointed, and the Philistines gathered themselves 
together to Michmash, therefore said I, the Philistines will come down upon me 
at Gilgal." This was saying, in effect, that he doubted whether God and God's 
prophet would be as good as their word. The dishonour offered to Samuel was 
in reality a dishonour offered to God, inasmuch as he was doubtless acting under 
Divine direction — a fact of which it was impossible that Saul could be ignorant. 
The step firom distrust to disobedience is easily taken — ^indeed the one is almost 
certain to lead to the other. While there is an unshaken confidence in the 
character of another there will be a loyal adherence to his commands, for confi- 
dence in his character and wisdom will beget an assurance that he will only 
command what is just and right. And this is especially true of man in his 
attitude towards God; hence it is the great aim of the tempter of men to 
beget in them distrust of God, in order to lead them to disobedience to God. 
He did this with our first parents. All the questions which he put to Eve 
evidently had for their object the infusion into her mind of a suspicion 
whether, after all, God was the benevolent Being she had hitherto believed 
Him to be. If Saul's confidence in (rod had been firm, we should have 
never had this record upon the page of Bible history. 2. The punishment 
which it brought upon SauL At first sight it may appear a very severe 
one. That Saul should be rejected by God from being the founder 
of a kingly dynasty for a single act of disobedience may seem upon the surface 
to be a sentence out of proportion to the gravity of the act. jBut it must be 
remembered that disobedience to a plain command is a very cnreat sin. Saul 
could not plead as an excuse that he had misunderstood what ne was required 
to do, or that the will of God had been implied rather than expressed ; he does, 
in fact, put in neither of these excuses. He admits that he knew what his 
directions were, and that he had knowingly and deliberately acted in opposition 
to them. As in the disobedience of the first man, the plainness of the command, 
'' Thou shalt not eat of it" (Gen. ii. 17), made the eating an act of open defiance 
of the sovereignty of Jehovah, so it was in this case. The man who had been 
raised from herding cattle to be God's vicegerent in Israel, here lifts the standard 
of open rebellion against his Sovereign. Then, again, an act of disobedience is 
aggravated by the high position of the offender. A common soldier who dis- 
obeys martial law is punished for his crime ; but if the commander of the army 
violates it, he meets with a much more severe sentence. Men recognise the fact 
that the transgi^ession of such a man deserves a heavier penalty, because his high 
and representative position makes his observance of law doubly obligatory. Such 
a man ought to be a living embodiment of obedience; he ought to wow to those 
who are socially beneath him a life in perfect accordance with every jot and tittle 
of the law by which bis very position implies that he is governed. Saul as king 
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of Israel was bound by obligations above all his subjects to observe every Divine 
command with the strictest fidelity. Upon his acts depended to a very great extent 
the moral tone of the entire nation — ^if he treated the word of the Lord as a word 
to be regarded or set aside as his humour dictated, many of his subjects would 
surely do the same. The welfare of the Hebrew commonwealth demanded 
therefore that so open and glaring act of defiance should be visited with a public 
and severe penalty. The spirit m which Saul met Samuel's question, '' What 
hast thou done ?" shows also that there was no repentance after the deed. The 
words of the prophet seem firamed to beget some acknowledgment of 
guilt— the very sight of the man who had been the channel by which all the 
nivours of Jehovah had come to him, and from whose mouth he had received 
so many messages from the Most High Ood was calculated to beget in him 
some sense of his guilt. But there is no parallel to David's — " I have sinned 
aninst the Lord'' (2. Sam. zii. 13) — he meets Samuel's question with words 
which have no ring of repentance about them — which show no sense of the 
greatness of the sin he had committed. When we consider all the circumstances 
which surround this act we can see that the sentence was not heavier than the 
sin. 3. Its woeful miscarriage in the immediate future. Saul's excuse for the 
act was the urgency of the situation — the danger which threatened the people 
at the hand of the Philistines. He pleads that he had disobeyed God in order to 
obtain from Him a fulfilment of His promises — that he hoped by breaking His 
law to bring that success to his arms wnich had been promised only on condition 
of obedience. Well might Samuel say, " Thou hast done foolishly," and the 
foolishness of sin was soon afterwards the bitter experience of both king and 
people. In nature God has certain laws, or established methods of working, by 
which good things come into the hand of men. But men must work in harmony 
with them and not in opposition to them if they would be partakers of the 
good. If a man en>ected to obtain the same results by acts which were in direct 
opposition to the known and established laws of the universe, he would be 
accounted nothing less than a madman. And there are physical laws the 
defiance of which all men know will not only be followed by no gain but with 
physical loss. No rational man thinks that he can throw himself over a 
precipice, for instance, and escape bodily injury and pain. Disobedience to the 
laws which govern matter can never bring the same results as obedience, and men 
never expect that it will do so. They know that if they " break " this hedge, " a 
serpent will bite them " (Eccles. x. 8). But many a man, besides the first king of 
Israel, has acted as if he expected tnat observance and non-observance of moral 
law would be followed bv the same results. Saul desired to defeat the Philistines, 
and God had promised to stand by him and his army so long as they clave to 
E[im. But Saul here acts as though he expected to obtain the same blessing 
by forsaking God as by following Him ! He offers a burnt offering to the Being 
whom he is defying, and looks for the same results as if he were walking in 
obedience to His word. But God's moral laws, like his physical ones, go as 
sfcraight forward as the mighty wheels in Ezekiel's vision fEzek i. n\ Yea, 
they are far more fixed and unalterable, and the penalty of breaking them tar more 
certain. God has suspended the laws of His physical universe, but never one 
of the laws of His moral kingdom. It is a law as firm as the throne of God, 
that "whatsoever a man soweth," in moral acts, "that he shall also reap'' 
(Gal. vi 7), and men only make manifest their exceeding foolishness by 
expecting otherwise. When Saul found bis two thousand men diminish to six 
hundred, and when the whole land was devastated by incursions of the heathen 
spoilers, both king and people knew from bitter experience that he does wisely 
who keeps the commandments of the Lord, and that there is no folly to com- 
pare with the foolishness of sin. 
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BOOK I. 



OUTLINES AND SUOGESTIVE COMMlBNTS. 



Vers. 8, 13. The first test of feith, 
which Saul had to submit to, was a 
theocratic necesnty; for Saul must 
first prove to the Lord by deeds that 
he wished to be unconditionally subject 
to the Lord's will, to yield obedience to 
His word which was to be revealed to 
him by prophets, and to trust alone to 
His help. Such tests as Saul had to 
stand, are, in the life of princes and 
peoples, and of individuals, in the 
church as in every member of God's 
people, a divine sianificance; failure 
to stand them leads many from the 
Lord, brings to naught God's purposes, 
results in misfortune and destruction. 
The individual elements of Saul's pro- 
bation, the typical si^ificance of 
which elements for all times and cir- 
cumstances of the kingdom of God is 
obvious, are found partlv in his out- 
ward position, partly in his inner life. 
The external position of Saul, as to 
time and place, was one of extreme 

distress This distressing and 

dangerous position gave occasion in his 
heart to the temptation to act contrary 
to God's wili and command. In the 
first place fear of the threatening 
danger seized on his heart; to fear 
joined itself impatience, which pre- 
vented him from waiting out the time 
appointed by Samuel; this produced 
unquiet in his mind, which drove him 
to take self-willed measures to help 
himself, and dissipated more and more 
his trust in God ; then came sophistical 
calculation by his carnally obscured 
understanding; his heart frame to- 
wards God of immovable truest and 
unconditional obedience was given up. 
It was the root of unbelief from whidi 
all this sprang. — Lange's Commentary, 

I. Sin is not estimate by God 
according to its outward form, but 
according to the amount and extent of 
the principle of evil embodied in that 
form. There may be as much of 
downright rebellion against Grod in 
what men would call a little sin, as in 
a series of what men would call flagrant 
offences. And when we say of a re- 
quirement of God that it was so small 
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a matter as to render it marvellous 
that God should visit its violation with 
a penalty, we should remember that 
the smaller it was the more readily 
ought obedience to have been rendered, 
ana the greater the proof of a wrong 
disposition, when obedience was re- 
fused, even in a little thing. II. 
The first wrong step is alwavs marked 
by a peculiarity of evil whicn does not 
attacn to any subsequent offences. 
Men are accustomed to palliate the first 
offence, because it is the first; a more 
accurate estimate would show that 
this habit of judging is thoroughly 
erroneous and fallacious. There is 
more to keep a man from committing 
a first offence, than there is to keep 
him from committing a second or any 
other criminal act. The impression of 
the command is at least one degree 
deeper than it can possiUy be after 
it nas been trifled witL The first sin 
involves the taking up of a new 
position, and this is harder work than to 
maintain it It is assuming a character 
of disobedience, and this requires more 
hardihood than to wear it when it has 
once been ^ut on. It is breaking 
through consistency, which is a strong 
barrier so long as it remans unbroken ; 
but if once broken through sin becomes 
easy. All these things call on us, in 
fairness, to reverse our judgments on 
first offences; they suggest that these 
have an aggravation about them which 
belong not to other sins ; and we thus 
are the less surprised that God, whose 
every judgment is right, should have 
visited Sauls first offence with pecidiar 
displeasure. — Miller. 

Our faith is most commendable in 
the last act; it is no praise to hold 
out until we be hard driven; then, 
when we are forsaken of means, to live 
by faith in our God is worthy of a 
crown. — Bp. Hall. 

I. This portion of Scripture history 
teaches us the danger of infringing or 
trifling with the Divine commandments 
on the plea of necessity. .... 
There are many who would hesitate at 
the employment of dishonesty or even 
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questionablemeaxia for the advancement 
of their interests generally, who would 
nevertheless occasionally, and under 
difficult and trying circumstances, 
dispense with the Divine law, and plead 
the peculiar necessity of the case for 
their justification. They are too apt to 
suppose that such a deviation from their 
known duty is rendered necessary, and 
excusable, from the urgency of their 

peculiar situation Could 

there be any case of greater urgency 
than Saul's ? Who can pretend to 
show a greater or more plausible neces* 
sity for deviating from a command of 
God? Yet his plea was utterly vain. 
II. The infatuation of supposing that, 
while disregarding the essentials of 
religion, faith and obedience, he could 

satisfy Ood with its forms 

All external rites and forms are only 
valuable as means conducive to in- 
ternal and practical piety ; and, con- 
sequently, are so far from compensating 
for the want of this, that, without it, 
they become an unmeaning and un- 
availing service. — Lindsay, 

Ver. 13. It may probably strike 
many readers that foolishness is not 
exactly the term they would have em- 
ployed in characterising the conduct 
of the king. They would have thought 
of "presumption," of "self-will," of 
" distrust," and other like terms, but 
scarcely of foolishness. But the pro- 

{ whet's word is the right one after all. 
t goes to the root of the matter. 
.... In his view and in that of 
all sacred writers, the lowest depths of 
human foolishness — its most astonish- 
ing and incredible manifestation — was 
in disobedience to the Lord's com- 
mandment. There are two kinds of 
fools prominently noticed in Scrip- 
ture — ^the fool who denies that there 
is any Ood — and the fool who does 
not obey God, though he does not 



deny His existence. .... And 
yet, if we probe the matter closely, we 
shall find that there is scarcely more 
than an impalpable film of real dif- 
ference between them. . . . One 
may as well believe there is no God 
as not obey Him. — Kitto. 

Ver. 14. The phrase "a man after 
God's own heart, ' has no reference to 
the piety or virtues of private and 
personal character ; for no mere man 
m that respect has come up to the 
standard of the Divine law. It is 
used solely with regard to official 
fidelity in the service of Jehovah 
in Israel (chap, ii.35) ; and David was 
certainly entitled to be characterised 
as "a man after God's own heart," 
from his ardent zeal and undeviating 
exertions for the interests of the true 
religion, in opposition to idolatry. — 
Jamiesan. 

1. A man devout, not merely by 
fits and starts, but profoundly and 
habitually. 2. A man not self-willed, 
who would rule according to the com- 
mand of God through the prophets. 
3. A man who, when he had done wrong, 
would penitently submit to God's 
chastenings, invincibly trust in God's 

froodness, and faithfully strive to 
ive more according to God's will. 
iln these and simil^^ points Saul and 
)avid might be contrasted). — Trans- 
lator of Langes Commsntary. 

Ver. 15. Saul's sinful act in oflFering 
sacrifice lest the people should be 
scattered from him, failed of its pur- 
pose. Wordly policy does not attain 
even its own temporal ends (See John 
xi. 48). " If we let this man thus 
alone, the Romans will come and take 
away both our place and nation." 
They did not let Jesus alone; and 
therefore the Romans did come, and 
destroyed them. — Wordsworth. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Obitioal and EzposiToitT Notes. Yer. 1. " Oarrtoon of the PhlHittneg.** The advanced 
post mentioned in ohap. ziii. 2S. For the situation of the armies see note on chap, ziil 6. 

Ver. 2. "A pomegranate tree,*' etc., rather the pomegranate, » well-known tree. "Accord- 
ing to Judges zz. 45, a rock near Gibeah bore the name * Rock of the pomegranate ' {Rimman), 
and wai well adapted for a fortified position. It is a natural supposition that the same rock is 
meant here, named after the well-known pomegranate." (ErdvMnn,) This is the more probable 
because a pomegranate tree is not sufficiently Ugh to admit of the erection of a tent beneath its 
branches. " BfUEron." A place of this name is mentioned in Isa. z. 28. Its ezact site is not 
known, but it lay in this neighbourhood. It may be, however, that this spot is another of the 
same name, as the word signifies a precipice, and the entire district is rocky and precipitous. 
*• Six hundred mett.** " His forces, then, had not increased since he came to Gibeah, as might 
have been ezpected." {Wordtworth,) 

Ver. 3. " Alilali, tbe son of Abltab.** This man was therefore a great-grandson of Eli 
He is generally supposed to be the same person as Abifnelech, mentioned in chap. zzii. 9, 11. The 
signification of Abijah (as it ought to be written) is "Friend of Jehovah,'* and that of Abimdeek 
is Friend of the King, viz., of Jehovah. It is quite possible, however, that Ahiah may have 
died without sons, and been succeeded by a brother named Abimelech. "The Lord's prieat la 
Shiloh." " As Eli was so emphatically known and described as God's priest in Shiloh, and as 
there is every reason to believe that Shiloh was no longer the seat of the ark (see chap zzii; 1 
Chron. ziii. 3-5), it is far better to refer these words to Eli. • . . This fragment of genealogy is a 
very valuable help to the chronology. The grandson of Phinehas, the son of Eli, was now High 
Priest ; and Samuel, who was probably a few years older than Ahitub, was now an old man. All 
this indicates a period of about fifty years or upward from the taking of the ark by the Philistines." 
{BiUical Commentary.) 

Ver. 4. "Between the paaaagrea," eto. The ground is thus described by Robinson in his 
Biblical Betearches — " In the gorge or valley are two hills of a conical or rather spherical formy 
having steep rocky sides, with small wadies running up behind each, so as almost to isolate them. 
One is on the side towai^ds Geba, and the other on the side towards Michmash. These would 
seem to be the two rocks mentioned in Jonathan's adventure. They are not indeed so sharp as 
the language of Scripture would seem to imply, but they are the only rocks of the kind in the 
vicinity." In his Lester Researches he says, ** The ridges on either side of the valley ezhibit two 
elevated points which project into the great wady ; and the easternmost of these bluffs on each 
side were probably the outposts of the two garrisons of the Philistines and the Israelites. The 
road passes around the eastern side of the southern hill, the post of Israel, and then strikes orer 
the western part of the northern one, the poet of the Philistines and the scene of Jonathan's 
adventure. These hills struck us now, more than formerly, as of sharp ascent, and as appropriate 
to the circumstances of the narrative. They are isolated cliffs in the valley, ezoept so far as the 
low ridge, at the end of which they are found, connected them back with the higher ground on 
each side." 

Ver. 6. These nnetronmelaed. " It is remarkable that this epithet, used as a term of reproadi, 
is confined almost ezclusively to the Philistines. This is probably an indication of the long 
continued oppression of the Israelites by the Philistines, and their frequent wars." (Biblical 
Commentary.) " May he." ** This indicates not a doubt but the humility which was coupled 
with Jonathan's heroic spirit." {Brdmann.) 

Yer. 10. " This Shall he a sign," etc. " All attempts to bring Jonathan's conduct within 
the rules of ordinary human action are vain. Though it is not expressly said, as in the case of 
Gideon (Judges vi. 34), Othniel (iii. 10), and others, that the Spirit of the Lord came upon him, 
yet the whole course of the narrative, especially verses 13-16, indicates an eztraordinaiy Diyine 
interposition and tends to place Jonathan on the same platform as the judges and saviouxs of 
Israel." {Biblical Commentary.) 

Ver. 11. ''Behold the Eehrews eome fOrth." "As it could not occur to the sentries 
that two men had come with hostile designs, it was a natural conclusion that they were Israelite 
deserters ; and hence no attempt was made to hinder their ascent, or stone them, as they were 
scrambling up the ridge." {Jamieson.) " Come np to ns," etc. " They hoped to have sport 
with them, not supposing that they could there climb the rock." {Clericut.) 

Ver. 1 4. " Twenty men within, as it were, an half aore of land." 2iaiher a half furrow of 
a yoke of land. " This indicates the position of the fallen, after Jonathan, pressing impetuously on. 
haid struck them down one after another, and his armour-bearer after him, had kiUed those that 
were not dead. This occurred in the space of about half a furrow in a piece of land which one 
with a yoke of ozen could plough in a day." (Brdmann.) "Their terror and flight 
148 
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are perfectly conoeiTible, if we oooaidar that the outposte of the FhilistiBes were so stationed 
upon the top of the ridge of the steep mountain wall that they could not see how many were 
following, and the FhiUstines could not imagine it possible that two Hebrews would have 
Tentored to climb the rock alone and make an attack upon them. Sallust relates a similar 
oocurrenoe in connection with the scaling of a castle in the Numidlan war. BelL Jugurtha. 
c. 89, 90." (KeO.) * 

Ver. 15. " Thib earCh qiialMd.'' Eeil and others think that it merely trembled " with the 
noise and tumult of the frightened foe/' but there can be no reason why it should not be under- 
stood to describe a real earthquake — a supernatural interposition of God. " Just as a strong 
east wind " divided the waters of the Red Sea ; just as the great hailstones smote the Canaanites 
to death " at the going down of Bethhoron ** («foeh. z. 11), as ** the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera ;" " as Uie Lord thundered with a great tiiunder . . . and discomfited the 
Philistines at Ebenezer (chap. viii. 10), ... so now the earth quaked at the presence of 
the Lord who fought for Jonathan." (Biblical Commentary,) " A vary great trembling"— 
/ a trembling of God/* i.e,, '* a supernatural terror infused by God into the Philistines." (KUL) 

Ver. 16. " The wato&men of tool looked." This shows that the distance between the two 
encampments was not great '* Tbe mnltltude melted awaj.* The Hebrew text \b here very 
obscure. MuUUude may be rendered tumult. Many read "the multitude," or '' the tumult, 
dispersed hither and thither." 

Ver. 18. •* Bring lilftlier tlie ark of God." "Many expositors, thinking it extremely im- 
probable that the ark had been removed from Kirjath-jearim, where it was afterwards found by 
David (2 Sam. vi. 2, 3), regard the Hebrew text as here incorrect, and follow the Septuagint 
reading of epkod. It mus^ however, be remembered that the Chaldee, the Syriac, the Arabic, 
and the Vulgate support the authorised version. It has been remarked that if Saul had spoken 
of the ark he would not have said * bring hither,' but * cany forward,* nor would he afterwards 
have commanded the high priest to 'withdraw his hand."* (Tr, of Langea Commentary.) Dr. 
Erdmann, Wordsworth, and others, see no reason to doubt the correctness of the Hebrew MSS. 

Ver. 19. " Withdraw tbina band." Saul, seeing the battle was growing hotter, resolved to 
go forward without delay. 

Ver. 21. "Tbe Hebrewa." These might have been prisoners held by the Philistines. 
" They are called Hebrews, according to the name which was current among foreigner^.*' {Keil) 

Ver. 23. *'Be«baTett." On the mountains of Benjamin, lying east of Bethel, and between it 
and Michmash, "According to ver. 31 the Philistines fled westward from Michmash to Ajalon. 
But if we bear in mind that the camp of the Philistines was on the eastern side of Michmash^ 
before Bethaven, aooording to chap. xiii. 5, and that the Israelites forced their way into it from 
the south, we shall see that the battle might easily have spread out beyond Bethaven, and that 
eventually the main body of the enemy might have fled out as far as Ajalon, and have been 
pursued to that point by the victorious Israelites/* {Keil.) 

Ver. 24. ** A4|iired the people." He made them take an oath. 

Ver. 25. "Honey npon the gronnd." Eastern countries aboimd with wild bees, who 
deposit their combs in the hollows of the trees. " Large combs may be seen hanging on the 
trees, as you pass along, full of honey." (Ao&«r<«.) The same thing may be seen in some parts 
of Europe, eq>ecially in Spain. 

Ver. 27. '* Jonathan beard not,** and therefore was not boimd by his father's oath ; could 
not be said to have transgressed it. " In the eagerness of pursuit he would not stop to do more 
than ' put forth the end of the rod/ *' ( WordtwoHh.) 

Ver. 81. "A^Jalon, or Ajalon.** " There is no doubt that the town has been discovered by Dr. 
Robinson in the modem Yalo, a little to the north of the Jaffa road, and about fourteen miles 
oat of Jerusalem. It stands on the side of a long hill which forms the southern boundary of a 
fine valley of cornfields which there seems no reason for doubting was the valley which 
witnessed the defeat of the Canaanites.'* (Smith's BibUcal DictUmary.) See also Eeil's note on 
) 23. " Aijalon would be from fifteen to twenty miles from Michmash.** (Bih. Commentary.) 



Ver. 32. - With the blood,*' '* blood being on the bodies because they were on the ground." 
{Brdnuam). 

Ver. 38. "Bin a«alnat the Iiord.'* A breach of the law. Lev. iii. 17, vii. 26, xix. 26, etc 
" The prohibition was still older than the law of Moses,'* Genesis ix. 4. (BibUcal Commmtary.) 
" They were painfuUy conscientious in keeping the king's order, for fear of the curse, but had 
no scrapie in transgressing God*s command." (Jamuson). " Roll a great atone.*' " By laying 
the animal's head upon the stone, the blood ooxed out on the ground, and sufficient evidence 
was afforded that the ox or aheep was dead before it was attempted to eat it." (/amieton.) _ 
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Yer. 84. "As everjrwhere before, ao here, the people display unconditional obedience to 
SauL" (Erdmann,) 

Yer. 85. "And Said IraUt an altar.** « Et began to build it," i.e., he boOt this altar at the 
beginning, or as the first altar. (Keil.) " It seems to be implied that though he had reigned 
three years, and had been enabled by God to gain many victories, yet he had not made any 
such acknowledgement of gratitude to God for his successes, and that he had ascribed the credit 
of them to himself.*' ( Woniswortk.) " He began to build an altar to the Lord, but did not 
finish it, in his haste to pursue the Philistines that night, as it follows in Terse 36." {Biblieal 
Cominentary.) 

Yer. 36. " Let ns go down.** " Saul rushes on in his wild desire of reyense, perhaps incited 
by the consciousness of having committed a gross folly, and thereby hindered the victory. . . . 
According to Jonathan's statement (verse 30) the defeat was not totaL" {Erdmann,) "Then 
•aid the priest.'* "Ahiah seems to have been in doubt that Saul's hasty impetuosity was not 
* working the righteousness of God,* and with equal courage and faithfulness, worUiy of hia 
office as the priest, when every one else yielded to Saul's humour, proposed that they should 
draw near to God to inquire of Him." {Biblical Commentary.) 

Yer. 37. "Aeked oonneeL" By the Urim and Thummim attached to the ephod of the High 
Priest. (See Judges xviii. 5, 1 Chron. x. 13, Hosea iv. 12, 1 Sam. x. 22.) 

Yer. 38. " Know and see wherein this sin.'* Which Saul infers from God's silence. 

Yer. 39. ** For, as the Xiord llTeth.** " Saul's rashness becomes more and more apparent." 
{Biblieal C(m.mentary.) *'Not a man answered him." " The silence of the people is a sign 
of their conviction that Jonathan had done nothing wrong.** {Erdmann.) 

Yer. 40. "Do what seemeth good.*' Another evidence of the people's submission. (See 
verses 34 and 36.) 

Yer. 41. ** A perfeet lot" Lot is not in the original. It should be rendered " Give perfect- 
ness, or truth,'* $.€., reveal Thy ivUl. But it is clear from the sequel that Saul did not now 
inquire of the Lord by the Urim and Thummim, but appealed to the lot^ 

Yer. 42, "Jonathan was taken." "What Jonathan had done was not wrong in itself, but 
became so simply on account of the oath with which Saul had forbidden it. But Jonsthan did 
not hear the oath, and therefore had not even consciously transgressed. Nevertheless a curse 
lay upon Israel, which was to be brought to light as a warning to the culprit. Therefore 
Jehovah had given no reply to SauL But when the lot, which had the force of a Divine verdict, 
fell upon Jonathan, sentence of death was not thereby pronounced on him by Grod, but it was 
simply made manifest that through his transgression of his father's oath, with which he was not 
acquainted, guilt had been brought upon Israel. The breach of a command issued with a solemn 
oath, even when it took place unconsciously, excited the wrath of God, as being a profanation of 
the Divine name. But such a sin could only rest as guilt upon the man who had committed, 
or the man who had occasioned it Now, where the command in question was one of God 
Himself, there could be no question that, even in the case of unconscious transgression, the sin 
fell upon the transgressor, and it was necessary that it should either be expiated by him, or 
forgiven him. But where the command of a man had been unconsciously transgressed, the guilt 
might also fall upon the man who issued the command, that is to say, if he did it without l^ing 
auUiorised or empowered by God. In the present instance Saul had issued the prohibition 
without Divine authority, and had made it obligatoiy upon the people by a solemn oath. The 
people had conscientiously obeyed the command, but Jonathan had transgressed it without 
being aware of it. For this Saul was about to punish him with death, but the people opposed it. 
They not only pronounced Jonathan innocent, but they also exchdmed that he had gained the 
victory for Israel with Ood (ver. 45). In this fact (Jonathan's victory) there was a Divine 
verdict. And Saul could not fail to recognise now that it was not Jonathan, but he himself who 
had sinned, and through his arbitrary and despotic command had brought guilt upon Israel, on 
account of which God had given him no reply." (Keil,) 

Yer. 45. "So the people resoned Jonathan." " Observe the humiliation to which Saul 
is reduced by his disobedience and by the" consequent withdrawal of Divine grace, and by his 
rashness and infatuation. The son is raised above the father, and the people above the Idng." 
(JWordMDorih,) 

Yer. 46. "Then Saul went np.** "Saul desisted from further pursoit of the PhllistineB, 
with whose overthrow, so far as it could be effected under the harmful consequences of his blind 
seal, he had to be contented. The Philistines went back to their own land. In spite of this 
serious defeat their strength was not broken (oomp. ver. 62). The fact that Saul desisted from 
pursuit shows that he understood the Lord's silence as a denial, and was obliged to reeognise ao 
the cause of it, not Jonathan's conduct, but his own arbitrsry and rash procedure." {ErdrnMn,) 
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Yer. 47. "80 Baal took t&o IdngdOBi.* "As Saul had fint of all Mciired a recognition 
of hiXDBelf as king on the part of all the tribes of Israel by his victories over the Ammonites at 
Jsbesh (chap. zi. 12), so it was through the victory which he had gained over the Philistines, and 
by which these obstinate foes of Israel were driven back into their own land, that he first acquired 
the kingship over Israel, i.e., first really secured the regal authority over the Israelites .... The 
war against the Ammonites is described in chap. zL; but with the Philistines Saul had to wage 
war all the days of his life (ver. 52). The other wars are none of them more fully deecrib^, 
limply because they were of no importance to the kingdom of God.** (KeU.) Dr. Erdmann takes 
a different view of these words. He says : " The words do not stand in pragmatical connection 
with the preceding narrative of the battle against the Philistines, as if the intention was to state 
that thut Saul gained royal authority. His accession to the throne is mentioned merely as 
lUrtmg-point for the historical-statistical statement of the various wars which he carried on from 
the beginning of his government .... What is said of them before and after this is determined 
by the theocratic point of view, and is designed to show how Saul, in fulfilling his royal calling 
(essentially a warlike one), came into principal conflict with the theocratic task and significance 
of the kingdom, and therefore incurred of necessity the judgment of God." " There seems to be 
something of disi^probation in this expression, as if Saul took it as his own, rather than received 
it from Grod." (Wordtworth,) "ZoImIi.'* "This was one of the petty Aramsean kingdoms 
flomriflhing at this time (Psa. Ix., title). It seems to have been situated between Damascus and 
the Euphrates. The details given in 2 Sam. viii. 3-8, 12 : x. 6-8 ; 2 Ghron. viii 3, show it to 
have been a wealthy and powerful tribe, and to have asserted its independence in Solomon's 
reign.** (BiUieal Commentary,) 

Yer. 19. *' bind.** Abinadab stands for this name in chap. xzxi. 2 ; 1 Chron. viii. S3 : ix. 39. 
In the passages in Chronicles there is a fourth son mentioned, named Esh-baal, who is doubtiess 
the one called Ish-bosheth in 2 Sam. ii. 8. It is impossible to say why he is not mentioned here. 

Ver. 51. This verse should be read : " And Kuh the father of Said, and Ner the father of 
Abner, were the ton» of Abiei." 

Yer. 52. "Whi&a Sanl saw mas strong man,** eto. "This remark is probably made in 
anticipation of David*s being taken into Saul's service, xvi. 18, 19 ; xviii. 2, where the expressions 
are the same as here.*' (BibUcal Commentary,) 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAGRAPH, -^Yereu 1-16. 

Jonathan's Victory over the Philistinbs. 

This victory — ^I. Reveals the character of Jonathan. His words and his 
deeds proclaim him to have been a man of physical courage, and of humble 
piety. These two elements united in the character of one man make him as 
perfect a specimen of manhood as it is possible to find. The possession of either 
characteristic — and especially of the latter — gives to its possessor a claim on 
our respect. Courage — an absence of fear in the presence of bodily danger — 
a willingness to expose one's body to risk for the sake of gaining a certain end 
—is a quality whicn is not met with in every person, and it deserves to be 
acknowJ^gea and honoured wherever it is found. But there are many 
physically brave men who have no godliness : God, in whom they live and move 
and have their being, is never acknowledged by them, and their deeds of daring 
are undertaken and accomplished without any thought of seeking His help or 
rendering to Him thanksgiving for deliverance. And it cannot be denied that 
there are godly men who are naturally timid in the presence of bodily danger — 
that, although godliness has a tendency to make a man brave in every sense of 
the word, it does not so change his natural disposition as to make one who is 
constitutionally fearful bold and daring in a remarkable degree. But when a 
courageous man is a man of God — when his deeds of darins are undertaken in 
dependence upon God, and when he acknowledges Him in lul his ways, he is a 
man in the highest sense of the word, and a consciousness of God's favour 
increases his natural courage and makes him willing to do and to dare anything 
in the path of duty. That Saul was a physically brave man we have abundant 
proof. But he had now been for some time in the field, and had evidently 
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done notldng. So far as can be gathered from the Scripftare record, he had 
remained inactive since his interview with Samuel. We can but contrast his 
present hesitation with his decision in relation to the Ammonite iDvasion, and 
see in the change which had come over him how departure from God may make 
a naturally courageous man timid and hesitating. But Jonathan evidentlv 
added to his father's natural bravery a spirit of humble dependence upon God, 
and reminds us of Israel's first warlike leader Joshua, in whom were also united 
these two noble characteristics. " Let us go over to the Philistines' garrison" 
speaks for the courage of the warrior-prince, while " It may be that the Lord 
will work for us" tells of his godly character. 

II. Beveals Gh)d*8 approval of His servant's undertaking. This vic- 
tory of Jonathan's is one among the many instances upon record in the 
history of God's Church of the special seal of Divine approval which is always 
set upon eminent faith. Old Testament history gives many illustrations of the 
truth of the Saviour's words, **AU things are possible to Him that believeth" 
(Mark ix. 23), and the success which crowned this undertaking makes it a 
striking one. It is instructive to notice the increasingly evident marks of 
Divine approval which were vouchsafed to Jonathan on this occasion. God first 
condescends to give His servant just enough encouragement to lead him to 
persevere in his project by accepting the sign which he had proposed. Here 
was just enough token of God's approval to lead him to go on, but not enough 
to do away with the exercise of faith. A man of less confidence in God might 
have faltered here, and have been tempted to regard the Philistines' invitation 
as only a remarkable coincidence. But Jonathan's faith was strong enough to 
see in it a token that "the Lord had delivered the enemy into the hand of 
Israel," and the faith which could discern the Divine approval in an incident 
apparently so trivial was soon to receive an abundant reward in an unmistakable 
manifestation of Jehovah's presence in the terror-stricken host, and in the 
quaking earth. This is the method of Divine working generally. God alwajrs 
looks with approval upon undertakings which are born of confidence in His 
power and goodness, but although He may, during their progress, vouchsafe 
suflBcient tokens of His power and presence to encourage the hearts of His 
servants. He may withhold His most decisive and unmistakable manifestations 
until their courage and faith have been abundantly tested. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 6. Divine power of faith, It may be a matter of hope that He 

which makes a man more than men! will work for us. (Peopfc often say: 

The question is not what Jonathan *'I have faith that we shall succ^ 

can do, but what God can do, in this enterprise." That is not pro- 

whose power is not in the means, perly a matter of faith, but only of 

but in Himself. admirable faith hope. We believe that God can give 

in Jonathan, whom neither the steep- success when it is His will ; we are 

ness of rocks nor the multitude persuaded that our enterprise is 

of enemies can dissuade from such an righteous and would have oesirable 

assault l—Bp. Hall. results ; therefore we hope it may be 

H(y}e, Jounded on faith, 1. It is God's will to give us success). — Irans- 

certam,— a matter of faith— that the lator of Langes Commentary. 
Lord can save by many or by few. 2. 
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MAIN HOMILSTIC8 OF THB PARAORAPH.^Vena 17-46. 

Saul's Rashness. 

The whole of SaQl's conduct in relation to Jonathan's victory shows us a man 
acting from passion rather than from principle. Such action in any man must 
end in mischief, but it is far more mischievous when he holds any position of 
reqK>nsibility and influence — ^when the destinies of others are largely ia his hand. 
It is a sight which makes one sad to see a noble vessel tossing on a stormy sea 
with no hand upon the wheel to direct her course, and therefore at the mercy of 
eyeiy wind and wave. Although she is a lifeless object we seem almost to 
pity her when we reflect that a firm hand upon the rudder would give her all 
she needs to rise superior to the storm and steer straight to her haven. But 
how much sadder is the sight ot^ gifted man — one upon whom God has bestowed 
many opportunities of usefulness and capabilities of using them — throwing them 
all aside and drifting through life like an unpiloted vessel at the mercy of 
every wave of passionate impiHse, because he will not make the will of God the 
guide of his life. But if the vessel was not only going to destruction herself but 
was laden with passengers who would in all probability share her fate, the 
greatness of the misfortune would be increased a thousand fold. And so it is 
when a man who does not make his duty the guiding principle of his life holds 
to a great extent the happiness or misery of his fellow-creatures in his power. 
Such a man not only wrecks his own life but involves them in distress and per- 
haps in ruin. Saul here presents us with a sad example of such characters. 
Instead of riding victoriously over the difficulties which beset the nation at this 
time, and possibly winning for himself and for them a season of rest from 
foreign oppression, he drifts towards the rocks himself and involves them in 
imminent danger because he rejects the hand which would have piloted him in 
safety. Such a man — 

I- Throws away Ood-given opportunities. Here was an opportunity which, 
if rightly used, might have entirely subdued the power of the Philistines. The 
Divine recognition of Jonathan's faith and courage was shown by miraculous 
signs, which struck them with terror and led to a " very great disconaBture." 
But the victory could not be followed up because the people were faint from 
want of food, the consequence of SauFs unreasonably exacting from them a vow 
to fast until the evening — a vow which had its origin in nothing higher than a 
spirit of passionate revenge. The opportunity thus lost never returned during 
the life of Saul, for it is recorded that " there was sore war against the Philistines 
all his days " (ver. 52). 

IL Is always filled with a sense of his own importance. Saul did not come 
into the field until the rout of the enemy had set in — he only had to follow up 
the victory which was the fruit of Jonathan's faith and the interposition of God. 
We should hardly expect to hear a man under such circumstances speaking 
much about himself and dictating to others as though all the glory of the day 
was due to his valour. But with Saul there is no word of recognition of the 
services of his son nor ascription of praise to the God of battles. The work was 
his, and the aim that he had in view was personal revenge — "that I may be 
avenged on mine enemies " (ver. 24). A man who does not give to God the 
glory due unto Him is always prone to be vain-glorious. 

m. Will refuse to acknowledge himself in the wrong, even when his own 
nature and God Himself declare him to be so. Saul could hardly have been 
without some natural affection for his noble son, yet he would have seen him 
die rather than confess that he had acted foolishly and sinfully. If he had 
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been in a condition of spirit to listen to the voice of Ood, he mi^ht have 
discerned as plainly as his subjects did that Ood had been that day with 
Jonathan, and that the sin which caused Him to vouchsafe no answer to his 
inquiry was with him and not with his son. But a man under the dominion of 
his passions is as deaf to the voice of God as he is to that of his own better 
nature, which is indeed itself a voice of God. 

17. Most be humiliated in the end. Saul's vows and oaths were only like 
straws in the stream when the people's sense of justice was aroused. If he was 
blind to all his own interests, and deaf to the voice of reason and of God, they 
were not. Up to this moment they had yielded to him an unwavering obedience, 
but now they make a firm stand. Saul may say to Jonathan, " Thou shalt 
surely die ;" but he is met with the united voice of the people, " There shall 
not one hair of his head fall to the ground" How sad a contrast his position 
here to that which he held after the Ammonite victory (chap. xi. 12-14). He 
who would not humble himself before God is now compelled to submit to the 
decision of his subjects. 



OUTLINES AND 8U00ESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 18. Saul is a speciemen of 
that class of persons who show a cer- 
tain reverence and zeal for the out- 
ward farms of religion, and cherish 
even a superstitious reliance on them, 
but are not careful to cherish the 
inner spirit of vital religion, without 
which all outward forms and ordi- 
nances, even though instituted by God 
Himself, are mere "sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal " (1 Cor. xiii. 
12).~Wordsworth. 

Hypocrites in a strait repair to God, 
not so much to serve Him as to 
serve themselves upon Him ; for at 
another time they think themselves 
men good enough, and act as if they 
were petty godb within themselves. — 
TVapp. 

Ver. 19. The neglect of prayer was 
the beginning of Saul's fall, as all the 
Fathers interpret that place where it 
is said that Saul commanded the 
priest to withdraw his hand from the 
ark. There are some who with Saul 
will call for the ark, and will presentlv 
cry "Away with it!" that is, will 
begin their prayers, and will break 
them off in the midst of any occa- 
sion. — Bp. Andrews. 

Saul will consult the ark : hypocrites, 

when they have leisure, will perhaps 

be holy. But when the tumult was 

aroused Saul's piety decreased. The 
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ark must give place to arms. Worldly 
minds regard noly duties no further 
than they stand with their own 
carnal purposes. Saul, who would 
before wilfully sacrifice ere he fought 
(chap. xiii. 9), wiU now, in the other 
extreme, fight in a wilful indevotion. — 
Bp. Hall. 

The courage of Jonathan had already 
achieved the victory, while Saul was 
talking about what was to be done ; 
80 much more successful was the faith 
and obedience of the son, than the 
worldly policy and formal indifference 
of the father. — Wordsworth. 

Ver. 39. Those who are indulgent 
to their own sins are generally severe 
in animadverting on the sins of others, 
and such as most disregard God's 
authority are most impatient when 
their own commands appear to be 
slighted. — Scott. 

Vers. 24-46. There is here a six- 
fold testimony against SauL 1. The 
word of his own mouth: "Till I have 
avenged mvself on mine enemies. 
2. The word of his son : " My father 
hath troubled the land." 3. The 
failure of the pursuit of the Philistines. 
4. The Loras silence when He was 
inquired of. 5. The silence of the 
people at his oath. 6. The decision 
of the people, by which God's decision 
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was made apparent, and Saul's conflict 
with the Lord and himself shown to be 
a conflict also with the people, who 
recognised God's hand and wUl better 
than he. On God's side there are not 
lacking co-working means by which 
man, when he detaches himself from 
God, may be brought to consider him- 
self and return to God. And if he 
do not return, it is because of the 
energy with which the human will 
persistently follows its own path, and 
rejects all God's exhortations and in- 
fluences. — Lange*8 Commentary. 

This narrative allows us to draw 
some general inferences as to the 
character of Saul's personal religion 
at this time. 1. It leads us to per- 
ceive how strangely partial his religion 
was in its operation. The faint and 
distressed state of the people led them, 
as soon as they had tne opportunity, 
to eat the animals which they had 
slain, "in their blood." And Saul 
immediately took steps to prevent the 
continuance of this infringement of 
the ritual. So far, of course, he was 
right. But the eagerness with which 
he condemned the sin of the people 
contrasts strangely with the moral 
obtuseness which prevented him from 
seeing that his own folly had been the 
occasion of their sin. .... His 
religion was of that order which allows 
its professor to be vastly more affected 
by something outward and formal, 
than by the mdulgence, within him- 
self, of a wrong and impious state of 
mind. It puts us in mind of that 
most thorough manifestation of hvpo- 
crisy, when the betrayers of Jesus 
shrank back with sanctimonious step 



from the threshold of the judgment- 
hall, and would not set foot within it, 
" lest they should be defiled ; but that 
they might eat the passover." And 
yet although their consciences would 
not allow them to do this, the very 
same consciences, when Pilate came 
out to them and declared that Jesus 
was innocent, presented no obstacle to 
their murderous cry, " Crucify Him ! " 
.... Oh ! strange admLcture of care 
for external proprieties with downright 
inward guilt ! . . . Nothing so blunts 
the moral sense .... as the idea that 
ceremonial acts independently of holi- 
ness of heart constitute real religion ; 
.... high-toned morality declines 
just in proportion as mere ceremonial 
religion assumes the sway. ... 2. It 
does not appear to have been charac- 
terised by the slightest self-suspicion. 
.... It never seems to have entered 
his mind that he could by any possi- 
bility have been in the wrong ; but he 
was most ready to suppose that any 
one else might be to blame. . . . One 
would have thought that if anything 
could have brought him to a sense of 
his error, it would have been the dis- 
covery that his rash decree and oath 
had implicated his own son in liability 
to suffering and death. Our indig- 
nation rises when we hear him say, 
" God do so and more also," etc. and 
we are ready to exclaim, "What! 
another oath? Has not one done 
mischief enough ? Cannot you see it ? 
Do you not feel it?'[ Nothing can 
exceed the hardening influence of that 
professed religion wmch leaves a man 
unsuspicious and ignorant of himself. 
—Miller. 



CHAPTER XV. 

OBrnoAL AND ExpoBiTOBT NoTifl.— ** Buiiiitfl also Mdd to Sttol.** "This Tene is not to 
be connected chronologicaUy with chap, zii, but continues the namtiTe of chaps. ziiL and irr. 
The solemn reminder of Saul's royal anointing, and of Samuers Divine mission to that end, 
refers not to zi. 16, but to iz. 16, z. 1. It points to the fact that the foUowing commission is 
a l>wine command communicated by the appointed organ, the prophet of Grod, and that the 
bearer of the royal office has here to perform a theocratic mission with unconditional obedience. 
The me stands first (such is the order of the Hebrew) in order to give prominence to the official 
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authority, ab bearer of which Samuel must have felt obliged by Saul's past conduct to x 
himself orer a^nst him.'* [Erdmann.) "Several years had been passed in unsuccessful militaiy 
operations agamst troublesome neighbours, and during these years Saul had been left to act in 
a great measure at his own duicretion as an independent prince. Now a new test is proposed o£ 
his possessing the character of a theocratic monarch in Israel ; and in announcing the duty 
required of hun, Samuel brought before him his official station as the Lord's Ticegerent, and the 
peculiar obligation under which he was laid to aet in that capacity. He had formerly done 
wrong, for which a severe rebuke and threatening were administered to him. Now an 
opportunity was afforded him of retrieving that error." (/amteton.) 

Ver. 2. "I remttmber." Bather, "I have looked upon" (JTetZ), or '*I have considered, or 
noted." {Erdmann.) " Amalttk." The Amalekites were a wild, warlike, desert-people, dwelling 
south and south-west of Judea, in Arabia Petrea, descended from the same ancestor as the 
Edomites, and took their name from Esau's grandson Amalek (Gen. xxzvi. 12-16 ; 1 Ghron. i. 86). 
Crod's command goes back to their first hostilities (Ezod^ zvii.), which were often afterwards 
repeated in their alliance with the Canaanites (Numb. xiv. 40 s.q.), with the Moabites (Judges 
iii. 13), and with the Midianites (Judges vii. 12), the Amalekites, according to ver. 33, having 
newly made an inroad, with robbeiy and murder, into the Israelitish territory." (Erdmann,) 

Ver. 8. "Utterly destroy." Literally, "put everything under the ban." "The ban, of 
which we have here a notable instance, was an old custom, existing probably before Moses, bat 
formulated, regulated, and extended by him. In its simplest form it was the devotion to Grod 

of any object, living or dead When an Israelite or the whole congregation wished to 

devote to God anything^man, beast, or field — ^whether for the honour of God or to get rid of an 
injurious or accursed thing, it was brought and offered to the priest, and could not then be 
redeemed (Lev. zzvii. 28) ; if living, it must be put to death. A deep consciousness of man's 
sin and G^kI's holiness underlay this law. The wicked thing, contrary to the spiritual theocratic 
life of Grod's people, must be removed, must be committed to him who was ruler and judge of 
God's people. And so the custom had a breadth of use as well as of meaning which it never 

had in other ancient nations To spare the devoted thing was a grave offence, calling 

down the vengeance of God. In later times the ban was, doubtless imder prophetic direction, 
softened, and in the New Testament times the infliction of death had quite ceased." {TrandaJkir 
of Langit Commentary.) 

Ver. 4. "Telalm." Most likely the same as Tdtm (Josh. xv. 21, 24), a city lying on the 
eastern border of Judah, and therefore near the territory of the Amalekites. "Ten thonttUiA 
men of JndalL" ** This implies that the two hundred thousand were from the other tribes.*' 
(Keil.) " The separate mention of the men of Judidi shows how littie union there was between 
Judah and Ephraim even at this time ; a circumstance which throws light upon the whole after 
history. (See 2 Sam. xi. 11). The presence of these men arose, no doubt, from their tribe being 
the chief sufferers from the inroads of the Amalekites." {BiUical CommeiUary,) 

Ver. 6. " Kenltes." A tribe first mentioned in Gen. xv. 19. " Their origin is hidden from 
us, but we may fairly infer that they were a branch of the larger nation of Midian, from^ the 
fact that Jethro, who in Ezod. ii. 15, etc., is represented as priest or prince of Midian, and is in 
Judges i. 16 : iv. 11, as distinctly said to have been a Kenite. . . They were therefore descended 
immediately from Abraham by his wife Keturah, and in this relationship and the connection with 
Moses we find the key to their continued alliance with Israel The important services rendered 
by the sheikh of the Kenites to MoBes during a time of great pressure and difficulty, were 
rewarded by a promise of firm friendship between the two nations (Numb. z. 32). And this promise 
was gratefully remembered long after (1 Sam. zv. 6). The connection then conunenced lasted m 
firmly as a connection could last between a settied people like Israel and one whose tendendee 
were so nomadic as the Kenites. They seem to have accompanied the Israelites in their wander- 
ings (Num. zziv. 21, 22, etc.^ . . . But these over, they forsook the neighbourhood of the towns 
and betook themselves to freer air— to * the wilderness of Judah, which is to the south of Arad ' 
(Judges i. 16), where ' they dwelt among the people ' of the district — the Amalekites, who wan- 
dered in that dry region, and among whom they were living when Saul made his ezpedition 
there." {Smith' t Biblical Dictionary,) 

Ver. 7. " HatUaIi— Shnr." "Havilah, according to Gen. zzv. 18, the boundary of the 
Ishmaelites, probably therefore in the soutii-east on the border of Arabia Petrea and Arabia 

Feliz. Shur is the present wilderness of Jifar, the portion of the Arabian desert 

bordering on Egypt, into which the Israelites entered after the ezodus (Ez. zv. 22). Saul thns 
smote the Amalekites through their territoiy from south-east towards the west and north-west.** 
{Erdmann,) 

Ver. 8. " Agmg. ' " Evidentiy a redupUcate variety of the Egyptian Hak (ruler). This wae 
the common tide of the Amidekite king. Saul spared him probably to enjoy the glory of 
displaying so distinguished a captive. Jo9eph%u distinetiy asserts that the beanty and taUnsM 
of his body made so fine an appearance, and Saul admired it io much, that he thought him 
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worthy of preBerration (cf. 1 Kings xz. 82-84)." (/omiefon.) "All the paoifle/' ''That is, 
QMsJcing generally, some SQirived, of oourse ; the Amalekites appear afterwards, zxviL 8 ; 
XXX. 1 ; 2 Samnel Tiii. 12. Their complete annihilation is mentioned in 1 Chron. iv. 43." 
{Erdmann.) 

Ter. 9. " FfttHngB " Literally of the teeond torL Kimehi and others understand the word to 
denote ^«»™*l« of the second birtii, which were thought better than others. 

Ter. lOu '* tt rmpmUdSh me." " The anthropopathio expression for the change of the 
Dirine procedure into the opposite of what the holy and righteous will of God bad determined 
under the condition of holy and righteous conduct by men when on man's side there ha8 been 
a change to the opposite of this condition without repentance." {Erdmanfi,) See also comments 
on this verse. "Xt grieved Seamtf and lie eried imto tlie Lord," etc. Literally "/t 
burned (tn)%'m," ie., his wrath was kindled. " Many grave thoughts seem to have presented 
themselves' at once to Samuel and disturbed his mind, when he reflected upon the dishonour 
which might be heaped upon the name of God, and the occasion which the deposition and 
rejection of Saul would furnish to wicked men for blaspheming God. For Saul had been 
anointed by the ministry of Samuel, and he had been chosen by God Himself from all the 
people, and caUed by Him to the throne. If, therefore, he was nevertheless deposed, it Beemed 
likdy that so much would be detracted from the authority of Samuel and the confidence of the 
people in his teaching, and moreover that the worship of God would be overturned, and the 
greatest disturbance ensue ; in fact, that universal confusion would break in upon the nation. 
These were probably the grounds upon which Samuel's great indignation** rested.*' {Calvin.) 
** The object of Saul's prayer was doubtless not release from the fulfilment of the Divine 
command, but the exemption of Saul from the sentence of rejection and the forgiveness of his 
disobedience." (Erdmann). 



Ter. 12. " Whi&a Samiitf reee." " It does not appear clearly where Samuel was, but 
probably at his own home." {BibUccd Commentary.) " GarmeL" A city south-east of Hebron, 
on the mountains of Judah (Josh. xv. 55), bow called KurmuL "A j^laoe." "Bather, a 
monvmaU or trophy. The Hebrew word yad means a hand^ but we have a certain due to the 
meaning, monument or trophy, not only in the verb here used, ' set up,' but in 2 Sam. xviii. 18, 
where we are told that the marble pillar which Absalom set up wss called Tad Absalom.^* 
{B3fUcal Commentary.) 

Ter. 1 3. " Bamwrt oame to SmiI" " In the place (Gilgal) where he had solemnly pledged 
Sanl and the people to unconditional obedience, he now executes judgment for disobedience to 
the Divine will." {Erdmann.) **l Iiato peribrmed," ete. "Self-will and rashness have 
hitherto been Saul's chief faults. He now seems to add falsehood and hypocrisy." {BiUieal 
Commentary.) 

'Vet. 15. " T1&0 peoi^e apttred," ete. " The falsehood and hypocrisy of these words lay 
upon the very surface ; for even if the cattle spared were really intended as sacrifices to the Lord, 
not only the people, but Saul also, would have had their own interests in view {vid. ver. 9), since 
the flesh of thank-offerings wss appropriated to sacrificial meals." {Ktil.) " Eveiy word uttered 
bj Saul seems to indicate the breaking down of his moral character. There is something 
thoroughly mean in his attempt to shift Uie responsibility of what was done from his own kingly 
shoulders to those of the people, One feels that after the scene so forcibly described in this 
cdiapter, Saul must have forfeited his own self-respect, and that his downward career was hence- 
forth almost inevitable." {Biblical Commentary.) 

Ter. 17. " When thon waet little." " The reference here to Saul's own words (chap. Ix. 
21), is beyond doubt. It is the humiliating reminder to the haughty Saul of the low position 
whence he had been elevated to the headship of Israel, and of the modesty and humility which 
ho then possessed." (Erdmann.) 



Ver. 18. "Slaaere." " As though God would justify his commission to destroy them. So 
It is nad of the men of Sodom, that they were sinners before the Lord." {Bil>lical Commentary.) 

Ter. 19. " Fly upon." *' Expressive of eagerness, passionate oraving." {Erdmann.) 

Ter. 21 . " The Lord thy Ood." " As if he had been showing honour to Samuel, as well as 
to God, when he was disobeying both." { Wordtworth.) " As if he had more zeal for the glory of 
God than was felt by Samuel" {Biblical Commentary.) 

Ter. 22. "Hath the Lord," etc. "This fundamental ethical truth is affirmed, with 
omistakable reference to these words of Samuel, in the classical passages Psa. 1. 8-14; 
U.18, 19; Isa.tll ; Micah vi 6-8; Hoeea vi «; Jer. vi. 20." (Erdmann.) "There is a 
poetical rhythm in the original, which gives it the tone of a Divine oracle uttered by the Spirit 
of God, imparting to it an awful solemnity, and making it sink deep in the memory of the 
\ in all generations ." {Wordtworth.) 
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Yer. 23. litenlly, " MfeBion is the sin of BoothB&ying, and oppodtion is hefttheniim and 
idoUtiy." 

Yer. 25. '*' Pardon my iln." " He offers this prayer to Samud, not to Ood.** " Tom mgtJn 
•with me." '* According to ver. 30, to show him honour before the elders of the people, and 
before Israel, that his rejection might not be known." (Eeil,) 

Yer. 29. "The ttreagth of XsraeL** A phrase which oocars only here. It means gloiy. 
perpetoity, tmst. " The Hebrew word, Netaah, signifies what In bright or shines continually, 
and therefore what may be relied upon — ^as the sun, or stars." {Wordnoorth.) 

Yer. 31. " So Bamiid tamed agslB." " Not» of course, to yield to his selfish opposition 
to God's honour, but to preserre unimpaired in the eyes of the people the position of Saul's 
kingdom, which, though theocratically rejected, yet still in fact by Gkni's will remained, and 
especially not to be wanting in the sacrifice of the people." {Srdmann,) 

Yer. 32. ," And Agmff oune imto lilm d^eately." The phrase is obscure. The last 
word is derired from a verb, meaning to live dairUUy, toftUf. Wordsworth translates, ^joyfuUyJ' 
Can it mean fawningly, flatteringly, with a view of appeasing Samuel f " (Biblical Commentary, 
** The bltternees of death Is passed." Some conunentators see in these words o^Agag a heroic 
contempt of death, and others an assumed courageousness. Most, however, think that Agag, 
not having been slain by Saul, felt sure that Samuel would spare his life. 

Yer. 33. " As thy sword," etc. " From these words it is very evident that Agag had 
carried on his wars with great cruelty, and had therefore forfeited hit life according to the 
l^ TaUonisJ* (Keil.) ** Before the Lord," ie., before the altar of Jehovah there ; for the 
slaying of Agag, being the execution of a ban, was an act performed for the gloiy of God." (JToZ.) 

Yer. 36. '* And Samntf oame no more." " The Hebrew is, "saw him no more, ' t.e., did 
not visit him, which does not contradict chap. six. 24. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAOEAPJET.^Venet 1—3. 

Thb Sentence against Amalek. 

L Hational sins may bring national retribution long after the individuals 
who committed the sins have left the world- Both history and revelation 
teach us that Ood deals with nations as a whole as well as with men individu- 
ally, and that the sin of one generation may bring penalty upon another. If a 
man deals a murderous blow to another and is not brought to justice until 
long after the crime has been committed, the judge will not overlook the crime 
because it was not committed yesterday, or a few days or weeks ago — however 
long the transgressor may go unpunished the penalty of the transgression hangs 
over him until he has uudergone the punishment which it deserves. The words 
of God in this chapter show that he proceeds on the same principle in relation 
to nations. Many ages had passed away since '' Amalek laid wait for Israel in 
the way, when he came up out of "Egypt** and the men who were guilty of the 
deed had long since left the earth. ^ Yet the mention of it here shows that the 
sentence here passed upon the nation had special reference to that national sin 
which had been committed so long ago. At the same time we must remember 
that the Amalekites of the time of Saul were possessed by the same spirit of hatred 
to Israel as their forefathers were — ^although no reference is here made to their 
later attacks upon the Hebrew people, we know from other passages (See 
critical Notes) that the Amalekites now were no less cruel and murderous iu 
disposition.than their forefathers in the days of Moses. If a man was brought to 
the bar of a human judge for a crime committed in his youth, and it was 
proven that he has since lived for years the life of a peaceable citizen, it might 
seem hard to make him now suffer for a deed done so long ago, but if during 
the intervening years he had been adding crime to crime he will deserve to have 
all his misdeeds taken into account when the day of reckoning comes. So it 
was with Amalek at this time. The present character of the nation was sack 
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tbat it fully deserved the sentence here passed upon it even if the ancient sin 
had not been remembered by God. When our Lord pronounced His terrible 
woe upon the Jewish nation of His day (Luke zi. 47-52), and foretold that *' the 
blood of all the prophets would be required of that generation," He expressly 
declares that this terrible retribution would fall upon them because they 
"allowed the deeds of their fGithers/' — ^in other words, because they were 
animated by the same spirit and were guilty of the same sins. It was doubtless 
the same in the case of the Amalekites. 

n. The authority from which all national retribution proceeds. '' Thus saith 

the Lord of Hosts. . . . now go and smite Amalek." Whoever or whatever 

may be the instrumental cause of national judgment for national sin, God is 

the original and first cause. It is He who sets his servants '' over the nations 

and over the kingdoms^ to root out and to pull down, and to destroy and to 

throw down, to build and to plant {Jet. L 10). The executioners of His wiU 

may be entirely unconscious that they are carrying out the designs of a Supreme 

Ruler of the universe in following the devices of their own hearts, but they are 

doing it as really as if they were knowingly obeying a Divine command. 

" Shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it V (Amos iii. 6). 

When we hear that a monarch or a government has declared war against a 

nation, we judge of the righteousness or unrighteousness of the act from what 

we know of the character of the man or the number of men who are responsible 

for it. If we know them to be men who are lovers of humanity — if we know 

that they are pre-eminently just and benevolent, and incapable of being 

actuated by any unworthy motives, we shall conclude that they have strong 

and sufficient reasons for the step, and that although it must bring much 

sorrow and suffering, they believe that it will prevent more misery than it 

occasions. In this light we ought to look at all the wars which were commanded 

or sanctioned by Divine authority in the early ages of the world. If a human 

monarch or human government had given such a command as we here find 

given to Saul, we should be bound to look at the command through what we 

knew of his character and disposition, and if we knew him to be a man of 

integrity and benevolence to conclude that he had good ground for taking such 

a step. We cannot do less when we read such a sentence as that here issued 

against Amalek. We know that God loves the creatnres whom He has made — 

that He is a God of peace, and that He desires " peace on earth." If. the men 

of the ancient world could rest assured that the Judge of all the earth would 

and could do nothing but right (Gen. xviii. 25), he who possesses the New 

Testament record ought not to have the shadow of a doubt that all His dealings 

with men have at all times been actuated by the purest love and the highest 

wisdom ; and that however stem and terrible some of them seem to us, they 

are in reality dispensations of mercy. In looking at the acts of the most 

perfect of human kind, we could not be certain of the perfect purity and 

wisdom of them all; but the same inspired Book which records these acts 

of retributive justice reveals to us so much of the Divine character as to make 

it certain that the final verdict of all His creatures will be — "Just and true 

are Thy uoays, Thou King of saints'* (Rev. xv. 3). 



OUTUNES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

There are some particular precepts precepts. But it is easy to see that 

inScripture given to particular persons, all these are of such a kind as that 

requiring actions which would be im- the precept changes the whole nature 

moral and vicious were it not for such of the case^ and of the actions, and 
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both constitutes and shows that not to which require onl^ the doing an ex- 
be unjust or immoral which, prior to temal action: for mstance.takingaway 
the precept, must have appeitfed and the property on life of any. For men 
really have been so ; which may well be, have no right to either life or property, 
since none ofthesepreceptsare contrary but what arises solely from the grant 
to immutable morality. If it were of God; when this grant is revoked, 
commanded to cultivate the principles, they cease to have any right at all in 
and act froih the spirit of treachery, either; and when this revocation is 
ingratitude, cruelty, the command made known, as surely it is possible it 
would not alter the natureof the case or may be, it must cease to be unjust to 
of the action in anv of these instances, deprive them of either. — Bp, Butler. 
But it is quite otherwise in precepts 



MAIN HOMILETICS OP THE PARAORAPff.-^Venet 10—12. 

Samuel's Prateb. 

I. There is a strong convietion in the mind of the best men that prayer 
has an influence upon the Divine mind. This arises, first, from Uieir knowledge 
of the Divine character and the Divine command. They know that God has 
commanded His creatures to draw near to Him and pour out their hearts before 
Him, and they know also that He is infinitely just and good. They therefore 
conclude that He would not require them to perform any unmeaning act — 
that if He commands them to pray He is open to influence from their prayers. 
Secondly, their own past ezpenence and the record of the experience of other 
praying souls confirms this conviction. If a man has waited upon God in the 
past and has received into his life the blessings which he has asked of God, it 
will be very difficult, if not impossible, to convince him that there was not a con- 
viction between his prayer and the blessing. And the records of the Church 
of God in all ages are fuU of the testimonies of God's servants that thev have 
cried uuto the Lord and He has heard them and given them their heart's 
desire. Samuel was evidently governed by a conviction that prayer was a 
power with God. His own name was to him a constant testimonv of the power 
of prayer — his whole life had been a life of prayer, and he had in times past 
received blessings, both for himself and others, in answer to his petitions. In 
looking back, also, upon the history of Israel in the past, he could recall many 
times when judgments had been turned aside and blessings had descended in 
answer to the prayer of the people as a whole or to the request of one man on 
behalf of the entire nation. He would especiaUy remember how, more than 
once, the prayer of Moses for rebellious and disobedient Israel had prevailed 
with God, and his whole soul was penetrated by a conviction that pra3'er had 
an influence upon the mind of the Eternal. When, therefore, God made known 
to him the new offence of which Saul had been guilty, and His purpose concern- 
ing him, Samuel did not think it useless to supplicate God long and earnestly 
to avert the sentence which He had passed on the ofiender or in some degree to 
mitigate its severity. The best men in all ages have done the same in similar 
circumstances under the influence of the same strong conviction of the 
power of prayer. 

II. There are characters for whom the prayers of the best men cannot 
prevail. The man who begs a physician to restore his friend to health must 
remember that all does not rest with the physician. If his prescriptions were 
infallible, there must be co-operation on the part of the patient if they are to be 
of any avail. If he declines to fall in with the healer's method of cure, he 
makes his friend's prayer powerless by his own wilfulness. God Himself implies 
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that Samuel and Moees were most powerful interceesors with Him on behalf of 
His ancient people f Jer. xv. 1), yet there were times when even their pleadings 
failed, not because tne Divine arm was shortened or the Divine ear deaf to their 
intercessions^ but because the wilfulness of those for whom they prayed rendered 
it impossible to answer their supplications. Ood has often broken through the 
laws of His material universe in answer to the requests of His servants, but the 
laws of His moral kingdom are unalterable and cannot be broken through. If 
Saul in his unrenentant condition had been permitted to go unpunished, a moral 
law would have neen broken. Samuel's prayers had done much for him in the 
past, and if there had been any disposition on his part to turn to Qod and again 
submit to His will, thev miffht have even now prevailed for him, but his own 
persistent obstinacy and selt-will made even the petitions of this mighty inter- 
cessor with (xod powerless in his casa 

in. When the servants of Ood becQme oonvinoed that their prayers cannot 
be answered, they ought to become ftdlv enlisted on the side of Ood's purpose 
although it is not on the side of their desire. Samuel earnestly desii^ that 
the purpose of Qod concerning Saul should not be carried out, and he prayed 
fervently that his desire might be granted ; but when he found that it comd not 
be, although his grief was long and deep (see verse 35 and chap. xvi. 1), he gave 
himself unreservedly into the hand of Ood, and prepared Imnself to carry to 
Saul the Divine message which he delivered with the authority and fiiithfalness 
which befitted his prophetic office. The fervent intercessor is cluuiged into the 
inflexible judge when he becomes convinced that it is not consistent with the 
Divine will to grant him his heart's desire. It should be so with Ood's servants 
at all times and under all circumstances. ^ They are not forbidden — ^they are 
indeed encouraged — ^to make known their requests unto Ood with fervour ; 
they may plead with Him with all their heart for the person or the plaji that 
lies near their heart, but when they become convinced that their prater can 
not be answered, they ought to cheerfully accept the position, and be willing to 
lend themselves, heart and soul, to the purpose and plan of Ood, idthough 
it is directly opposed to their previous desires. 

OUTLINES AND 8UQQE8T17B COMMENTS. 

Ver. 11. Wilfulness, the sin of Saul, miserable termination of a history 

Saul's temptation and fall consisted in which promised well in the banning, 

a certainperversenessof mind, founded it should be observed how clearly the 

on some obscure feelings of self-impor- failure of the Divine purpose is attri- 

tance, very commonly observable in butable to man No one could 

human nature, and sometimes called be selected in talents and conduct 

pride — a perverseness which shows more suitable for maintaining political 

itself in a reluctance absolutely to power at home than the reserved, 

relinquish its own independence of mysterious monarch whom Ood gave 

action, in cases where dependence is a to His people ; none more suitable for 

duty, and which interferes a little, and striking terror into the surrounding 

ahm a little, as if with a view of nations than a commander gifted with 

aatmfying its own fancied dignity, his coolness and promptness in action. 

though it is afraid altogether to oppose Bat he fell from his election because 

itself to the voice of Ood. Should of unbelief—- because he would take 

this seem at first sight to be a trifling another part, and not the verjr part 

£Mdt, it is more worth while to trace which was actually assigned mm in 

its operation in the history of Saul, the decrees of the Most High. — J, H. 

If a tree is known by its firuit, it is a Newman. 
great sin. . . • • In contemplating the "Samuel cried unto the Lord all 
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night." Was this warrantable ? It the season of probation was over for 

was a mistaken, but surely not a that But he might mitigate the oon- 

criminal, urgency ; for might he not sequences of the sin to Saul and his 

with reason be supposed to receive the people. The soul of the king might 

dreadful announcement as a frowning be brought to repentance and te sayed, 

barrier over which faith had to wrestle? though with the loss of his dynasty. 

.... He miffht not arrest the evil of ... Who can tell how much Saul was 

Saul's fate ; tne erring monarch must indebted to that prayer of Samuel for 

himself be a p^itent suppliant ere the mercies and escapes and successes 

that can be remedied. He might not of his subsequent career. — Sted. 
keep the crown in the family of Saul ; 

MAIN HOMILETICS OP THE PAEAORAPffS.-'Venet 4-9, and 18-28. 

Saul's Second Act. of Disobbdibncb. 

I. Ood will not accept a partial obedience to any of His commands. There 
is nothing strange or unreasonable in this. If a hunum ruler gives a command, 
he will not be satisfied if the person to whom he gives it obeys it just so far as 
it suits his convenience or agrees with his fancy and no farther. An3rthing less 
than a whole obedience is no obedience in the estimation of a fellow-creatura 
If a soldier receives an order from his general to execute a certain military 
movement, he is not expected to consult his own wishes or his own judgment, 
but he must sink his own will entirely in the will of his superior, and fulfil his 
command to the very letter. However stern may be the work to be done, 
whatever sacrifice of personal feeling majr be involved, anjrthing less than an 
observance of the commandment in its entirety will be counted as grave a crime 
as the non-observance of the whola If a father directs his son to perform a 
given task, and the son executes about half of that which is requir^ of him, 
the father will consider that his command has been disobeyed. If this is the 
case with human superiors, it cannot be expected that the Holy and All-wise 
God, whose commands — however stem they may sometimes seem — are always 
perfectly just and good, will be satisfied with less than an entire obedience to 
His commands. He is surrounded by ten thousand fiuthful and mighty angelic 
servants, who render to him a perfect and unquestioning service, and although 
imperfect and sinful.creatures cannot offer to Him a service equal to theirs, yet 
there are Divine commands which men are able to carry out to the letter, and 
which they must so carry out if they would not incur the penalty of disobedient 
servants of the Most High. Such a command was that which was here given 
to Saul — it was one which he could obey-— one for the non-observance of which 
he could not plead inability — one which he did not attempt to say he was 
unable to perform. His partial obedience was rejected — his non-obsenrance of 
all the details of the Divine command was accounted as direct an act of defiance 
of God's directions as if he had taken no action whatever against the Amalekites. 
And so God will ever account compliance with His commands, which is measured 
not by His requirements but by man's inclinations. 

n. Where the condition is not fulfilled which is inolnded in the Mvine plan 
of blessing, Gtod repents, not by changing His mind, but by changing His 
method in relation to the sinner. It is obvious that God cannot undergo a 
change of disposition or of motive. He is perfect in goodness, and therefore, in 
all His dealings with His creatures He must always nave their welfare in view. 
He must always be willing to do for them that which is best for their highest 
interests. It is not possible for the Ruler of the world to act from any of the 
unworthy motives which sometimes influence men in their conduct towaids 
each otiier. And bemg as infinite in wisdom as He is in goodness. He can hi^Te 
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no better pLuis than His original plans, no second thoughts which are better 
than His first When, therefore, Gkxl speaks of Himself as r^pentina, He 
apcaln of a change of His dealings with a man, which are the resalt of a change 
in that man's attitude towards Himself. Such a change is quite compatible 
wiUi an unchangeable character and disposition, and is, indeed, the result of it. 
To men of the same character Ood's attitude is the same now as it was ages 
ago, and it will be the same to the end of time, and when a man's relations to 
Qod are altered it is in consequence of a change in himself, and not in the 
unchangeable Ood. There was no change in God when, in consequence of Saul's 
non-compliance with the conditions of kingship, Ood rejected him from being 
king orer Israel He bad been anointed by " the Lord to be captain over His 
inheritance '' (chap. x. 1) — ^in other words to be His vicegerent in Isniel, and 
when he refused to act in that capacity God proved His own unchangeableness 
bjr changing His method of deabng with him. A purpose of blessing on the 
partof God towards men always includes a condition to be fulfilled on their 
part, and a purpose of judgment always includes a continuance on the part of 
the sinner of the condtu^t which has provoked the judgment. This is the ex- 
planation of the repentance of God in relation to the men of the old world, and 
in relation to the Ninevites. In the first case God sent judgment because the 
ofiloiders refused to repent, and in the second instance He revoked His sentence 
of judgment because the men of Nineveh were willing to forsake their sins and 
return to Him for pardon. (See Gen. vi. 5, 6 ; Jonah iii. 10). 

m. Obedience is better than the oflbring to Ood of any other saeriflce. 1. 
Becau9e it is a sacrifice of far higher value. Obedience is the giving up of the 
wUl to the will of another — it is therefore the sacrifice of the whole man. When 
a man has given himself thus to God, he has offered to Him all that he has to 
offer—flJl his powers of soul and body as well as all his material possessions. This 
was the sacrifice which Adam offered to his Maker before he sinned, and this is 
the offering which has been for ages offered to God by His sons who have never 
at any time resisted His will. This is far more precious, and therefore far more 
acceptable to the Lord, than " thousands of rams, or ten thousand rivm-s oj oil*' 
(Miodi vi. 7), because it is a s|)intual and moral sacrifice. 2. It is a sacrifice 
which can be offered at any time and in any place. The sacrifices of the 
Levitical law were required to be offered in certain place& A man who desired 
to sacrifice to the Loni could only do so W coming up to the place appointed, 
and hence his offerings could only be made at intervals. But obedience is a 
sacrifice which can always be rendered to God — an expression of love to Him 
which can be made everywhere and always. 3. Jt is a sacrifice which every 
man can offer for himself Even in Israel there might have been men at times 
too poor to be able to Ymng the least costly material offering to the altar of the 
Lora ; but none is ever too poor to offer his will to God — to give himself up to 
His guidance and submit to His commands. And this is a sacrifice in which 
there is no need of the intervention of a third person — an offering in which every 
man can be his own priest. 4. It is the sacrifice which alone can make any 
other sacrifice acceptcAle, AH other offerings without this are '' vain oblations, 
and even " an abomination " (Isa. i 13) unto Him wiio owns " every beast of 
the forest and the cattle upon a thousand hills '/ (Psahn L 10). To expect a 
Holy and Spiritual Being to be willing to accept anything less than the offering 
of the heart, is to expect Him to be satisfied with less than would often content 
a fellow-creature. Many a man would spurn a gift which was not an outcome of 
inward feehng, and yet God's creatures sometimes act as if they thought their 
Maker could be bribed by such an offering. 
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OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS 



Ver. 6. Thus does every good thing 
reward itself; nothing remains for- 
gotten ; often in later centuries the 
seed sown in an old past yet every- 
where comes upgloriously, and child^^n 
and children's children derive advan- 
tage from the good done by their 
fathers. — Schlier, 

He that is not less in mercy than in 
justice, as he challenged Anudek's sin 
of their succeeding generations so he 
derives the recompense of Jethro's 
kindness unto his far descended issue. 

. . . If we sow good works, suc- 
cession shall reap them, and we shall 
be happy in making them so. . ... 
It is the manner of God, first to sepa- 
rate before He judge, as a good hus- 
bandman weeds his com ere it be ripe 
for the sickle, and goes to the fan ere 
he goes to the fire ... . Why 
should we not imitate God, and sepa- 
rate ourselves, that we may not be 
judged ; separate not one Eenite from 
another, but every Eenite from among 
the Amalekites, else if we will nee£ 
live with Amalek we cannot think 
much to die with him. — £p. Hall, 

Ver. 13. Here is a proof that a man 
mav be blinded by his own self-will, 
and that he may ima^ne that his own 
way is right, while it is leading him to 
the gates of death. — Wordsworth. 

Could Saul think that Samuel knew 
of the asses that were lost, and did not 
know of the oxen and sheep that were 
spared ? . . . . Much less, when 
we have to do with God Himself, should 
dissimulation presume either of safety 
or of secresy. Can the God that made 
the heart not know it ? Can He that 
comprehends all things be shut out of 
our close comers ? Saul was otherwise 
crafty enough, yet herein his simplicity 
is palpable. Sin can besot even the 
wisest man ; and there was niBver but 
folly in wickedness . . . No man 
brags so much of holiness as he who 
wants it. Tme* obedience is joined 
everwith humility and fear of unknown 
errors. Falsehood ia bold, and can 
say, ''I have fulfilled the command- 
ment of the Lord."— i;^. H(dl, 
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Ver. 14. Let us aim after such a 
walk and conversation as that we can 
be natural in our demeanour, and not 
artificial and forced; such a life as 
will bear inspection behind the scenes, 
and as will not compel those who watgh 
for souls to ask, as they look around, 
What meaneth this or that t . . . 
and while asking the question to feel 
the sad troth of the matter to be, that 
the thing which calls forth the question 
is in our own case, as it was in Saul's, 
onlv so much spared of that which 
God has commanded us to subdue and 
destroy, so much permitted to live 
which God had requured us to conquer 
and to slay. — Miuer. 

Ver. 16. We must not look to what 
hypocrites say of themselves, but to 
what God's word says of them. — & 
Schmid, 

Ver. 17. Observe the contrast be- 
tween Saul and Paul. Saul of Gibeah 
lost an earthly kingdom by pride, but 
Saul of Tarsus gained a heavenly king- 
dom by humihty (1 Cor. xv. 10). — 
Wordsworth. 

There is an ingratitude in every sin, 
and that is to be considered. Good 
turns aggravate unkindness, and our 
offences are increased by our obliga- 
tions. — Trapp. 

Ver. 20. Men are apt to cry out 
with Saul, " I have obeyed the com- 
mandment of the Lord ; but, alas, 
when it comes to be examined, how 
have they obeyed Him? . . . Possibly 
they have, with Saul, destroyed the 
Amalekites ; have constantly and 
openly opposed the declared enemies 
of religion. Moreover, perhaps, what- 
ever was vile and refitse that they 
have destroyed utterly. Whatever 
sins did not easily beset Uiem, nor offer 
them strong temptations, these sms 
they have both heartily avoided them- 
selves, and severely condemned in 
other men. But the best of the sheeo 
and of the oxen, the things which 
were dear to them, like a right hand 
or a right eye, these they could not 
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spare. .... And yet, as Saul en- 
a^Yonred to transfer the blame upon 
the people, so, in the other case also, 
it is not the men themselves, it is not 
their reason and judgment, that 
chooses the sin, but their inferior ap- 
petites, their passions and aflfections 
choose it for them, and drive them 
into it, even perhaps in a manner 
against their wills. — Dr, 8. dark. 

Vers. 22, 23. It was as much as to 
say that the sum and substance of 
Divine worship consisted in obedience, 
with which it should always begin, and 
that sacrifices were, so to speak, simple 
appendices, the force and worth of 
inuch were not so great as obedience 
to the precepts of Grod. — Calvin. 

All conscious disobedience is actually 
idolatry, because it makes self-will, the 
human I, into a God. So that all 
manifest opposition to the word and 
commandment of God is, like idolatry, 
a rdection of the true God. — Keil. 

This sajring of Samuel came literally 
true in Saul's case. Through disobe- 
dience he was forsaken of God, and 
became a prey to the Evil Spirit, and 
was led on in time to resort to witch- 
craft (chap, xzvii. 7), and perhaps to 
consult seraphim (see chap. ziz. 13). 
Here is a solemn warning for these 
latter days. — Wordsworth, 

When the Lord expressly says ''Thou 
shalt," and His rational creature dares 
to persist in saying " I will not," whether 
the contest be about an apple or a king- 
dom, it is stubbornness and rebellion. 
—SeaU. 

May we then take good care that, 
even when we mean to render the Lord 
service or obedience, we yet beware of 
our choice and fanc^, and follow only 
the traces of the Divine will. Obedience 
is the mother-grace, tihe parent of all 
virtues. It makes the eye see, the ear 
hear, the heart think, the memory re- 
member, the mouth speak, the foot go, 
the hand work, and the whole man do 
that, yea that alone, which is conformed 
to the will of God. . . It is impossible 
for him who is not obedient to God to 
lay any command upon men. That is 
what these worda (" The Lord hath 



r€|jected thee,") and the aim of God 
therein mean. The authorities must 
not proceed from their own will and 
notion, but in everything must take 
God's word and will for their rule. K 
He does not drive apostate rulers from 
their position, like as He did Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but leaves them ruling, as 
He also did Saul for a while, yet they 
are and remain rejected in His sight, 
and vainly write themselves '' by the 
grace of Gk>d," when He Himself does 
not so acknowledge them. — BerUnber- 
ger Bible. 

God rejects. Saul from being king 
over Israel who had rejected God from 
being King over SauL — T, Adams. 

Every ceremonial law is moral; the 
outward act is never enjoined but for 
the sake of the inward thing, what it 
pictures — ^represents. Never is there 
body without spirit But the fleshly 
sense would have none of the spirit, 
and laid hold solely of the body, wnich, 
thus isolated, became a corpse. — Heng- 
stenberg. 

It is a holier and a better thing to 
do one's duty, than to make duties for 
one's self and then set about them. — 
Spuraeon. 

Why was sacrifice good, but because 
it was commanded ? What difference 
was there betwixt slai^hter and sacri- 
fice but obedience 'i—Sp. Ball. 

Saul lived to give in nis own person 
the painful but the clearest evidence 
of the identity, as far as concerns a 
common origin and principle of action, 
which may exist between two verjr 
different crimes. . . The same disposi- 
tion which evinced itself in those acts 
of rebellion, which he committed idl 
the while he was crying down witch- 
craft, induced him to do the very 
thing which he censured when occasion 
pres^ . . . The security against our 
being guilty of any particuli^ form of 
transgression is not that we condemn 
it, but that the evil principle within us 
which excites to its commission, is sub- 
dued and removed by Divine grace. — 
Miner. 

Vers. 4r-23. The faU of King Saul 
shows : (1) How unrepented ana only 
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whitewashed sin at the first severe niaed and improved it might have 

temptation breaks out as manifest and carried him^ not only to greatness, bat 

criminal self-seeking. (2) How this to goodness. But he proved faithless 

self-seeking is so blinding as to tell to the trust committed to him, and 

itself and others the lie that it is a became in the end a worse man than 

labour for the Lord.— Ji Dinelluff, he would have been if no such imvi- 

We may see in the history of Saul leges had been conferred upon him. 

how important it is tibat we should . . . His career is a melancholy illns- 

make the most of the opportunities tration of tho truth of the Saviour's 

which God sets before us. There came words: ''From him that hath not, 

to the son of Eish a tidal time of shall be taken away even that he 

favour, which, if ha had only recog- hath."— JQr. W. M. Taylor. 

MAIN HOMILBTICa OF THE PARAORAPff.-'Vena 81-M. 

Saul's Ck)NFE8SioK. 

L Saul's confession of sin was latisfitctory as to wwd. "I have sinned," is 
the acknowledgement of responsibility and accountability. " I have transgressed 
the commandment of the Lord/' is an acknowledgment on the part of man that 
there is a Being who has a right to lay down laws for the guidance of His creatures. 
There are men in the world who deny that there is such a thin^ as sin — who affirm 
that they are creatures of necessity, and are therefore undeservmg of blame for any 
action. But Saul here admits ma personal responsibility, ana allows that his 
negative sin — ^his non-observance of a plain command — was a positive trans- 
gression. True it is that he admits this with reluctance, and that he involves 
the people in the act of disobedience. But whether he speaks the truth or not 
in relation to them, he does not now attempt to palliate his sin by laving the 
blame directly on them. He acknowledges his own personal guilt in the same 
words as David used to express his deep and heartfelt repentance, and as tike 
prodigal uttered when he came first to himself and then to his fathei's home. 
So far as the language of the confession goes it leaves nothing to be desired. 

n. It is possible to use words which express true repentanoe and yet lade 
the spirit of it A dead body is complete so far as the form goes, no limb is 
wanting, and all the beauty of the most perfect symmetry of f(«m may be there. 
But it IB only a corpse notwithstanding, and because the living spirit is wantins 
even the form will vanish after a tima So a man may use a " form of sound 
words" (2 Tim. i. 13) which in language may leave nothing to be desired. 
He may acknowledge that he is a sinner, and that he merits punishment, and 
his language may be that of general humility, and yet the spirit of true 
repentance may be absent But the wear and tear of human life wul soon make 
apparent whether the outward form is inhabited by a Uving soul or whether it is 
only a lifeless body. K it is a true repentance the actions woper to it will 
follow, but if it is not, the veij form wul cease to exist, and tne man who once 
had the form of repentance without the power will cease even to possess the 
Ibrm, and become more and more subject to the law of sin and death. Even 
Pharaoh said, '' I have sinned " (Exoa ix. 27), but in his mouth the words were 
not the outcome of a sense of sm, and he soon became too hardened even for 
such a formal confession. So was it with SauL We here see him preserving 
some outward form of godliness although he was "denying the power thereof 
(2 Tim. iii. 5), and later on in his life he repeats this confession (chap. xxvi. 21), 
but as on neither occasions it was dictated by the spirit of true and godly 
sorrow for sin, there came a time in his life when even the fimnal confession 
vanished from his lips. The words of repentance were not wanting, but there 
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\ BO correepondenoe between the language and the deeds— it was left to 
another to carry into eflTect the Divine commandment which Sad here confesses 
be had trausgrosBed, but which it does not appear that he now made any 
attempt to obey. It was left to Samnel to do the work of Saul, and thns to 
prove that there was one man in Israel who wonld caity oat to tiie letter the 
tndding of Jehovah. 



0UTUNS8 AND 8U00E8TIVB COMMENTS. 



Beware qf a SemTsea^fessian. That 

Ca may do this, it is necessary to 
ow two things. 1. What a Saul's 
confession ie. 2. What a Saul's con- 
faasion works.— J. Disselhqffi 

He confesseth not till the on be 
wrung from his mouth ; he seeks his 
peace out of himself, and relies more 
upon another's virtue than upon his 
own penitence ; he would cloak his 
guiltiness with the holiness of another's 
presence ; he is more tormented with 
the danger and damage of the sin than 
with tli^ ofifenoe : he cares to hold in 
with men, in what terms soever he 
stands with God.— i?!?. HoB. 

Ver. 29. The heathen saw God as 
a passionate, capricious, changeable 
Beug, who could be angered and ap- 
peased hymen. The Jewish prophets 
saw Him as a God whose ways were 
equal, who was unchangeable, whose 
decrees were perpetual, who was not 
to be bought on by sacrifice, but by 
righteous dealing, and who would re- 
move the punishment when the causes 



which brought it on were taken away. 
In their own words, when men re- 

Knted, God would repent .... A 
at rows against the stream, the cur- 
tent punishes it. .... The boat 
turns and goes with the stream, the 
current assists it ... . But the cur- 
rent is the same, it has not changed — 
only the boat has changed its relation- 
ship to the current. Neither does God 
change. We change, and the same 
law which ezecutea itself in punish- 
ment now expresses itself in reward. — 
Brooke. 

Ver. 30. If Saul had been really 

CBoitent, be would have praved to be 
umbled rather than to be honoured. 
— St Gregory. 

Manjr men psss (i.^., eare) so little 
for tbeir consciences, yet stand so 
much upon their credit As Saul, who 
using no diligence to regain the favour 
of God, was yet very solicitous that 
his honour might be preserved in the 
opinion of the people. — Bp. Sanderson. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Csinciii ARD ExFOsrroBT Nom.— Ver. 1. " How loo^ wttt tkioa nMnm," etc. '* Theio 
wwds ihow th«t the prophet had not yet been able to reconcile himself to the hidden waje of 
Hm Loid ; that he wae stiU afraid that the people and kingdom of Qod woold rndfer from the 
MJMtion of Saol, and that he continued to monni for Sau, not merely from hia own pergonal 
attachment to the fallen king, but alao, and perhaps itill more, from anxiety for the welfan of 
Isaei" (KeO). ^'Tblaa Imtb." *" A different word from the vial spoken of at chap. x. 1." 
(BSUieal OommaUaryJi " Horns were anciently need for holding liqnort, which were somcMkimes 
Aronk out of them. They were hnng up on the walls of rooms or the poles of tents *' {Jamiaon.) 
^Jmm thm Bthlnhimf," <^e genealogy of Jesse is traced to Boas (Ruth iv. IS-il). 
Bat the objeet was merely to prore that he was a link in the Messianic chain m desoent, and It 
il left onite unknown whether Jesse was the eldest of Obed and Boas's family, or a younger 
■OB." fJamUson.) "I htKw pv«vi4«d." ** The language is remarkable and seems to imply a 
dUferenoe be t w e e n this and the former Idng. Saol was the people's ohoioe, • 
to be of Qod's nnminaitinn." (Jamiatm.) 



the next was 
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Ver. 2. '' Bow oaa I go," etc. " The sacred historiui does not conceal the fact that Samuel 
was afraid .... here is an eyidenoe of veracity." fWordiWorih.J "This fear on the nart of 
the prophet, who did not generally show himself either hesitating or timid, can only be explained, 
as we may see from ver. 14, on ^e supposition that Saul was already given up to the power of 
the evil spirit, so that the very worst might be dreaded from his madness if he discovered that 
Samuel had anointed another king. That there was some foundation for Samuel's anxiety, wo 
may infer from the fact that the Lord did not blame him for his fear, but pointed out the way 
by whidi he might anoint David without attracting attention." {KeiL) Bay, I am oomo to 
Munrlfloe,'* eta "lliere is here an appearance of duplicity sanctioned by Divine authority 
which it is important for us to examine. It was the puipose of God that David should be 
anointed at this time as Saul's successor, and as the ancestor and type of His Christ. It was 
not the purpose of God tiiat Samuel should stir up a civil war by setting up David as Saul's 
rivaL Secrecy, therefore, was a necessaiy part of the transaction. But uertcy and oonoealmaU 
are not the same as duplicity and faltehood. Concealment of a good purpose for a sood purpose 
is clearly Justifiable, eg. in war, in medical treatment, in State policy, and in the ordinary affairs 
of life, la the providential government of the world, and in God's dealings with individuals, 
concealment of His purpose till the proper time for its development is the inole rather than the 
exception, and must be so." (JBiblieal Conunentary.J 

Ver. 4. ** Tb» aiders trembled," etc. " The anxious inquiry of the elderi presupposes that 
even in the time of Saul the prophet Samuel was frequently in the habit of coming unexpectedly 
to one place and another, for the purpose of reproving and punishing wrong-doing and sin." 
(KeU.) " They might have been conscious of secret guilt, and suppoMd that Samuel coming 
among them as the judicial vicegerent of God, was about to investigate and punish the 
commission of some crime. The inhabitants of this place have long been proverbi^ for their 
refractory spirit; for even in modem times they have been often at variance with the 
reigning power." (Hardy's Notices of the BoUf Land.) 

Ver. 5. " I am oomo to Munifloo unto tbo Xrf»rd." ** It is evident from this that the 
prophet was accustomed to turn his visits to account by offering sacrifices, and so building up 
the people in fellowship with the Lord." (KeU.) "Sanetlfy yonraoivea." By the preparation 
prescribed in Exod. xix. 14, 15. " Ho MUiotUlod JooMb" etc., ie., he took care that they 
were sanctified. 

Ver. 7. "Tho Lord Mdd." " In like manner the Lord in the days of His flesh read and 
answered men's thoughts." Compare Matt. xii. 25, Luke v. 22, etc. (Biblical CommaUary.) 
** Outward appoaraaoo." Literally the eyes, " The e^es, as contrasted with the heart, are 
figuratively employed to denote the outward form." (iTo/). 



Ver. 9. " atiammali." The name is written Shimeah, 2 Sam. xiiL S ; and Shimma, 1 Chron. 
IL 18, XX. 7. The proper orthography is probably that in 2 Sam. xiii. 8. He was the third son 
of Jesse, and father of Jonadab " a very subtil man, Anmion's friend,'* 2 SaoL xiii 8, and of 
Jonathan who slew a giant of Gath, 1 Chron. xx. 6, 7. (Biblical (Commentary.) 

Ver. 10. *'SovoB," i.e. including the three who had already passed. It appears from this, 
and from chap. xvii. 12, that Jesse had eight sons; but, in 1 Chron. ii. 18-15, only seven are 
ascribed to him." {Bibieal Commmtary). •* Sainnel aald'to Jofloo." <* It is not till this verse 
that the words ' to Jesse ' are added, expressly indicating an address of Samuel to him. It does 
not, however, follow from these words, tiiat Samuel made Jesse a sharer of the divine secret • . 
That address to Jesse is merely a negative declaration that the divine selection, wiUi which 
Samuel was concerned, and which in tibe absence of express intimation of its nature might refer 
to the prophetic office, rested on none of these seven sons." (Erdmann). 

Ver. 11. **8ltdowB;" literally, turn round, or surround, f.e., not sit at the table. ''The 
ancient Hebrews sat round a low table with their legs crossed, as the modem Orientals do, for 
the luxurious practice of reclining was not introduced into Judea until a late period of Old 
Testament history." {Jamieson.) 

Ver. 12. *'Bnddy," red, or auburn-haired. This was regarded as a mark of beauty In a 
country where the hair was generally black. Josephus refers the expression to hJs tawny oom- 
plexion. 

Ver. 18. " Thai 8amn«l took tbo bom of on," etc " There is nothing recorded oonoem* 
ing any words of Samuel to David at the time of the anointing, and in explanation of its 
meaning, as in the case of Saul (chap. x. i). In all probability Samuel said nothing at the time, 
since, according to ver. 2, he had good reason for keeping the matter secret, not only on his own 
account^ but also for David's sake ; so that even the brethren of David, who were mesent, know 
nothing about the meaning and object of the anointing, but may have imaginea that Samuel 
merely intended to consecrate David as a pupil of the prophet's. At the same time we oaa 
hardly suppose that Samuel left Jesse, and even David, in uxicertainty as to the object of his 
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mMon, and of the snointing which ha hid performed. He may hare oommunicated all this to 
both of them without letting the other aons know." (KeU.) «* And «h« ftplrlt of tiM liovd 
eama upon DaTtd.** "The youth entered vpon a new stage in the development of his inner 
life which was wholly consecrated to God. The rich talents wherewith he was endowed from 
his birth reoeiTed on all sides fresh unfolding. The law, the holy records of the books of Moscl 
in which he had been instmcted from his earliest years, opened themselres to his enlightened 
eyes more and mors. The peaoefol stillness of nature amid which, tending his father's flocks^ 
he spent his days, and often, also, the mild, starry nights, faToured his penetration into the 
secrets of the Divine revelation. His heart, moved and directed from above, already poured 
itself out in sacred song and poem, which he sang to the accompaniment of his hai^ to the 
praise of that God before whom, from his childhood, he had learned to bow the knee ; and it 
may well be assumed that even Uien, amid that rural loneliness, psalms streamed forth &om his 
heui, such as the eighth, which ovm^owb with adoring wonder at the condescension and grace 
with which the glorious Creator of heaven and earth hss concerned Himself with frail man.*' 
(Krummacker.) 

Ver. 14. '* An «vll spirit firom «h« Lord.'* "This spirit is, according to the narrative, not the 
condition itself of gloomy melancholy and torturing anguish, but an objective power which 
produced it. It is a wicked spiritual power, which came upon him as the opposite of the good 
holy spirit which he once possessed, and goaded him to rage and madness, finding its occadon 
in tiie conflict within his soul, and in the passionateness of his nature, which, after the spirit of 
the Lord left him, was unbridled. It came on Saul from the Lord; that is, the Lord gave him 
over to the power and might of tills spirit as pumshment for his di»obedienoe and deliant self- 
wilL" (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 18. ''A mlcli^ vallaat man*" etc. David's reputation for courage^ etc., was already 
very great Doubtless since the Spirit of the Lord came upon him his natural qualities and 
powers had been greatly enhanced. His feat of kUling the lion and the bear (chap. xviL 34, 86) 
had been performed, like Sampson's feats of strength, under the same supernatural influence, 
and was probably more or less known." (BibUcal CommaUary.) 

Ver. 20. " An Aaa," etc. The Hebrew is an om o/ bread. Rdand adduces a great number of 
quotations from Greek writers^ showing that the andents used a bottle with two long handles^ 
which, from their resemblance to asses' ears, were called (svm) asses ; and the Greek poet 
JSotibm says of one of his heroes, " He ate three times in the space of a single day three great 
a«es of bread, which Caoaubon understood to signify the lading of thru aue$, whereas the true 
meaning it the contents of three vases or jars calli>d asses." (Jamiuon,) " These presents 
show how simple were the customs of Israel, and in the court of Saul at that time." {KeU.) 

Ver. 21. " Bio Armou^boorer." " This choice, being sn expression of the king*s partiality 
shows how honourable the office was held to be." (/omieion.) 

Ver. 23. ** Harp.' *'The hdnor, not the large heavy instrument denoted by the word harp 
amongst us, but the Ijfre, a light, portable instrument resembUng a bow in shape " (Jamietmi), 
** 8onl woo roir o Ohod,* etc. '* Bochard has collected many pssssges from profane writers^ 
which speak of the medicinal eifeots of music on the mind and body, especially as appeasing 
anger, and soothing and pacifying a troubled spirit," {Biblical Dictionary.) ** Did the music 
banish the demon I Not so, but tb.6 higher frame of mind into which the king was brought by 
it sufficed to limit at least the sphere of the operation of the evil spiiit within him . . . Besides, 
the silent intercessions which David sent up to heaven on the wings of the music of his haip 
must have contributed not a little to the results with which his melodies were crowned" 
{Srummaehery, 

MAIN H0MILBT1C8 OP THE PARAGRAPH.^Vertet 1-6. 

Samuel's Visit to Bbthlehem. 

L Ood helps man to a better conditioii by the instmmentality of man. Those 
parts of the earth that are by nature useless to man, may by cultiyatiou be made 
to mioister to his comfort Weeds and unfruitful trees may be uprooted, and 
teees jrieldiug fruit and herbs for the service of man may take their place. But 
man himself must work the change. If the desert is to rejoice and blossom as 
the rose, human instrumentality must exert itself. And so is it in matters 
relating to man's spiritual and moral well-being. If a moral wilderness is to be 
transformed into a garden of the Lord, God uses men, or a man, to do the work. 
Israel was now suffering from the misrule of a king who would not be ruled by 
Gh>d, and God purposed to bring about a change, to inaugurate a new and brighter 
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era for the people, both materially and spiritually. And He chose a man to 
indicate His rejection of the kin£ who had brought no blessing to the nation, 
and to point out him who was to uft it to a higher condition of prosperity both 
morally and commercially. Samud, in the hand of God, was the man who 
uprooted the finiitless tree and planted in its place one which was to bear fruit 
for Israel's sustenance and growth. So the higher and more blessed rule of the 
gospel dispensation was prodiaimed to humanity by man. The state of man by 
nature is a state of moral misrule— of spiritual untruitftilness ; and to man was 
entrusted the work of proclaiming to the world deliverance from the dominion 
of tlie powers of darkness and the advent of a new King of men, under whose 
beneficent rule first the wilderness of individual hearts, and then hy degrees all the 
moral wastes upon the face of the earth shall break forth into spiritual fruitful- 
ness and beauty. When Our Lord commissioned His Apostles to " Gro into all 
the world and preach the QtosgA to every creature" (Mark xvL 15), He com- 
manded them to proclaim the accession of a new Sovereign, under whose 
government all the subjects of all the kingdoms of the world might, if th^ were 
willing, be lifted into the glorious liberty of the children of God. He has 
ordained that by human lips this new era shall be made known to man— ^that 
by human instrumentality men shall learn who it is that is God's Anointed 
One. 

n. Those who are instruments of good to man sometimes shrink from flie 
work which Ood calls them to do. And Samuel said, " How can I go f 
God's methods of making His children instruments of good to others are often 
most perplexing and painful to them, and tasks axe given them to perform from 
which thev draw back in fear and trembling. Joseph was made an instrument 
of great blessing both to the nation of £g3rpt and to nis own family, but the way 
in which he became such a benefactor was a very rough one, and if he could 
have seen it lying before him without seeing the goal to which it would bring 
him, he would probablv have asked Samuel's question, " How can I go ? 
When Moses was called bjr God to go and stand before Pharaoh, he drew oack 
from the mission with which God charged him with such persistency that " the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against him " (Exod. iv. 13), dthough in his 
case the reluctance apparently arose rather from a sense of his own inability 
than from fear of evil to his own person. Tet in his case as in that of Samuel 
the cause of the shrinking back was the same, viz., a momentary failure of that 
fiill confidence in God which was an eminent feature in the characters of both 
these good men. The hesitation in both was but a transient cloud which only 
dimm^ for a very short season the almost perfect obedience which each of them 
rendered to their God. It sufficed to show that both were men of like passions 
and infirmities with ourselves, and links them with God's honoured servants in 
all ages, all of whom have their hours of faithlessness and consequently of fear. 

m. The true servants of Ood in sueh oiroumstanoes tell out their perplexity 
and fear to Ood Himself. This is a certain cure for attacks of cowardice arising 
bom mistrust of God's power and wisdom. When Jonah was entrusted with a 
distasteful and perilous task there is no record that he made known to God his 
weakness and fear. He took counsel with no one but himself, and the result 
was ignominious defeat. But neither Moses nor Samuel seek, like the son of 
Amittai, to "flee from the presence of the Lord" (Jonah i. 8), but to the Lord 
Himself they make known their fears and their reasons for wavering. And the 
result in both oases is the same— their faith rises to the emergency, and in the 
protection and help afTorded to them in performing the duty enjoined upon 
them they have a fresh proof that God never sends His servants to " war£ftre at 
their own charges." 
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17. Those who aro butnimentf of good to fhoir feUow-eroatnret aroofttn 
r^pu^Ml by them with distrait and snspioion. No man in the land of Israel 
oeold have had any reason to rmrd Samuel in any other light than in that of 
a trae friend, yet the elden of tiie town meet him with the question, " Gomest 
thou peaceably ?'' A ooosciouaness of guilt is often at the bottom of thu dis- 
trust and dislike. The entranoe of a faithful man of God into some cirdes or 
localities is unwelcome because his Yery presence arouses in the ungodly a sense 
of tiieir guilt The feeling may not be very clearJ^ defined even to themselTeBy 
but it is the cause which makes them dislike the emaftm of such a man. The 
officer of justice, whethw he be clothed in a policeman s unifonn or a judge's 
ermine, is segaided by an innocent man as a "minister of Ood for good" 
ffiom. ziii. 4). But the guilty man does not feel at rset in his presence. 
Samuel was a man of God whose very presence was enouj^h to arouse in |^ty 
men a sense of their deserts, and he was also a judge m Israel whose visit to 
Bethlehem might have been regarded with fear bv the villagers, because they 
knew that they had been guilty of outward acts <h disobedience to the law oif 
God Or their distrustful reception of Samuel might have arisen from a suspi- 
cion that he was to be the instrument of a change of rule in hraeL Men are 
often so litde alive to their true interests, and so averse to any change, that 
they resent any distorbanee in the existing^ order of things, even althoneh it 
would bring much blesBiBg to themselves. The Bethlehemites might have been 
Cfftain that any change which came to them from Ood through Samuel would 
be fsx good, and not for evil, and yet fear of Saul and an unwillingnoBS to be 
disturbed might have made them prefer the rule of their present unworthy 
monarch to a new order c^ government A fear of immediate unpleasant conse- 
quences and a cowardly ana unworthy content with things as they are has often 
made men regard with suspicion and with positive hatred those who have desired 
to bring them under a better rule — ^those who have endeavoured to free them 
individually from the tyranny of Satan, or, nationally from bondage to Satan's 
emissaries. The reformers of all ages, both in the Ohurch and in the State, 
have been coldly welcomed by the majority of those to whom God has made 
them instruments of blessing. But this need not be a matter of either surprise 
or discouragement when we remember that those whom the Son of Gbd came to 
make "free indeed" (John viii. 36) cried, " Crucify Html crucify Him!" and 
that His great apostle whose heart s desire and prayer was for the salvation of 
his fellow-countermen (Rom. x 1) received from them this sentence, "Aweiy 
wUh such a/ellaw from the earth, far it is not JU that He ehoiUd live" (Acts 
Kdi 22). 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 1. It is an unnatural senselesa- God hath cast away Saul from reigning 

ness not to be affected with tibe dan- over Israel in His lust punishment. A 

gers, with the sins, of our governors, good heart hath learned to rest itself 

God did not blame this sorrow, but upon the iustice of God's decree, and 

moderated it It was not the affection forgets all earthly respects when it 

He forbade but the measure. In this looks up to heaven. — Bjp. Hall. 
IS the difference betwixt good men and The affairs of the kingdom of Ood 

evil ; that evil men mourn not for go their way without break or halt 

their own sins, good men do so mourn according to God's high thoughts and 

for the sins of others that they will decrees, though human sin and its 

hardly be taken offl If Samuel mourn attendant judgment (as in Saul's case^, 

because Saul hath cast away God by his or human weakness (as in Samuels 

sin, he must cease to mourn becmse inordinate grief for Saul), may seem 
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to hinder the plans of the Divine wis- 
dom. But it is also precisely by 
human sin and foolishness that the 
history of God's kingdom under the 
guidance of the Divine urisdom and 
providence receives new occasions and 
impulses to wider and higher develop- 
ment according to the aims which God 
sets before Himself. — Lange's Com- 
mentary, 

God demands in the souls He sets 
apart for Himself and for the guidance 
of others, such a dying to all things that 
He does not allow them to regard any 
other interest than His, whatever 
reason may be alleged. — Berlenberger 
Bible, 

Bemedies for improper mourning, 
1. Submission to the will of God (" I 
have rejected him "). 2. Diligence in 
present work for God (" Fill tny horn 
and go"). 3. Hope that God will 
bring a better future (" I have provided 
me a king") — Translator of Lange's 
Commentary, 

In the providence of God, there is a 
blessed arrangement by which the new 
duties and cares which are occasioned 
by bereavements, losses, or disappoint- 
ments become the means of alleviating 
distress and improving the soul .... 
Persons in public positions are sum- 
moned from their humiliation and 
melancholy, induced by the defeat of 
favourite schemes, to endeavour to 
retrieve their influence, and do some 
good before they die. The sense of 
personal and relative responsibility is 
thus made by God to rebuke and cure 
a sorrow deemed inconsolable . . . . . 
1. There is a duty to the Lord .... 



It would not be reverent to quarrel 
with His providence: it would be 
disobedient and impious ... 2. There 
is a duty to your own soul. " Fill 
thine horn with oil," and go to the 
new duties to which you are called, 
that it may be well with yourself. 
3. There is a duty to others, Samuel 
had something more to live for than 
his own interest. His grief was a 
public calamity. The sorrow into 
which he was plunged might do 
injury .... Wnen there are others 
to care for, our grief must not be 
inunoderate.— £i^^. 

Ver. 2. Perhaps desire of full direc- 
tion drew from him this question, but 
not without a mixture of diffidence; 
for the manner of doing it doth not 
so much trouble him as the success. 
It is not to be expected that the most 
faithful hearts should be always in an 
equal height of resolution: God does 
not chide Samuel, but instruct him. — 
Bishop Hall, 

Ver. 4. Hundreds of years after this, 
when the heavenly light was seen in 
the same place bv the shepherds, they 
too were " sore anraid ;" but there was 
as little to fear in the one case as in 
the other; for in both there was a 
provided sacriflce, and in both the 
mission was one of peace ; vea, as 
Samuel came to anoint David to be 
a king, so the angel-heralded Jesus 
appeared " to maxe us kings and 
priests linto our Lord and His Father." 
—Dr. W. M. Taylor. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THB PARAQRAPH,-^Vena^—\2. 

Thb Anointing of David. . 

!I. There is a tendency in even the best men to be carried away by 
appearances. Because EliaVs countenance was comely and his stature imposing, 
Samuel said at once, "Surely the Lord's anointed is before me." Yet he 
knew nothing of Eliab's inner man, and he knew from the sad example of Saul 
that external beauty was no guarantee of internal worth. The estmiate that 
men form of human character must alwajB be grounded on outward manifesta- 
tions, just as the physician forms his estimate of the state of a man's bealtii 
from the symptoms which present themselves to his observation. They cannot 
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do as Gkxl can— penetrate into the hidden recesses of both sonl and body, and 
nad there as in a book the exact condition of the physical and moral nature. 
Man should therefore be very careful in pronouncing a judgment or forming 
an opinion concerning his fcdiow-man, remembering the "I^rd seeth not as 
man seeth ; he should not be hasty to decide, but should wait until the 
character has had time to develop itself— until long experience and observation 
have in some measure qualified him to be a judge in the matter. To argue 
that because a man possesses gifts of person or of intellect he is also the 
possessor of moral worth, is more foolish than to argue that a man is wealthy 
oecause he is dressed in gay clothing, and yet everyone of us is prone to be 
influenced more than we ought to be by' outward appearance, and to form our 
judgments of those we meet upon very insufficient grounds. Even this prophet 
of God was not free from this weakness. 

IL However men may err in their estimate of men, Ood's estimate will 
decide who is to come uppermost No member of Jesse's household thought 
it worth while to call the shepherd-boy in to partake of the sacrificial feast, or 
to bring him under the notice of the man of Gk>d ; but the feast notwithstanding 
had to be delayed until his arrival, and it was concerning him that Samud' 
heard the Divine voice, saying, ** Arise, anoint him, for this is he." There is 
always a levelling force at work in the universe, which only needs time to place 
each man where he ought to be — ^Ufting up this one and putting down the 
other — ^making the last first and the first last according to the moral worth of 
each. This levelling force is the hand of Gh)d, who will see to it that no true 
man of worth shall lack position and opportunity to let the light that is in him 
shine forth to the gloiy of 6od, and the good of his fellow-creatures. God's 
election and approval is not always so perceptible to the eye of man as it was in 
the case of Jesse's youngest son, but it is always as real and as certain. Some 
men do not reach their destined throne among their fellows until they have left 
the world; they must pass away from earth before men can realise that 
a kin^ has been among them. It may be that many who have lived and 
died m obscurity are jet awaiting their coronation day, or they may 
have been elect^ to high and honourable service in another world. How- 
ever this may be there is a deeply-rooted conviction in all who confide 
in the righteousness of the Judge of all the earth, that no moral king shall 
miss his throne. Appearances may be strongly a^nst it, but appearances 
were likewise strongly against the fact that the despised and crucified Nazarene 
carpenter was He who at the right hand of God should judge the world and 
receive Uie homage of the universe. But time has made the one truth certain, 
and it will establi^ the other. It must be so— 1. Because God can never be 
ignorant of what Hie creatures are best fitted for. 2. Because no selfish motive 
or lack of power can ever interfere with the justice cfHis dealings, 3. Because 
the infinite goodness of Ood must make Him ever in favour qf using any good 
that He finds in His creatures for the benefit qfthe race. The subject teaches 
us— (1) That moral worth is the true beauty. All the beauty of material things 
is but a shadow of a higher beauty— of that beauty which miakes God the most 
beautiful Being in the universe. As He is a Spirit, and cannot be apprehended 
hf our senses, that which makes Him the object of admiration and worship to 
tne best of His creatures is that beauty of goodness which appeals to their 
spiritual nature. And the truest and highest beauj^ of men or angels is that 
beauty which is of the same kind as God^ (II) We should form our standard 
of excellence upon Ood's standard. To honour and exalt a man for any 
superiority of physical beauty or birth, is to render him homage for that for 
which he is not responsible, and is consequently most foolish. Tet it is a 
mi ff^ ^IrA into which men often falL But in this respect, as in many others, God's 
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thoughts are not as man's thoughts, neither are His wavs our ways. If we are 
wise we shall, so far as finite creatures can, make Ghxl s standard of excellence 
ours, by looking not at the outward appearance nor regarding external circum- 
stances, but by giving our honour and confidence to those who possess the 
" beauty of the Lord God " (Psa. xc. 17). 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Vers. 6, 12. Difficulty of selecting 
men for important poritions, 1. Caueee 
(a). Intrmsic difficulty of properly 
estimating character, (b). Manage- 
ment of partial friends. 2. Lesions 
(a). To avoid haste in deciding, 
(b.) To make diligent inquiries.-^ 
Translator qfLange'e Commentary, 



Vers. 6, 7. So when ^ly men see 
their neighbours lovely in tiieir lives, 
civil in weir practices, high in their 
profession, strict in performances, thev, 
accordinsr to their duty, say, inwardly 
at least, Surely the Lord's anointed is 
before Him, these are the blessed of 
the Lord, anointed to the kingdom of 
heaven ; but God may often answer 
them. Look not on their profession or 
their performances, for 1 see their 
hearts, that they serve not me, but 
themselves of me ... Observe 
at what a high rate that which is 
nothing worth is valued in a time of 
fiamine. Truly so, there is such a 
scarcity of true godliness, that godly 
men, who exceedingly long for the 
advancement of Christ and Christianity 
in men's hearts and houses, prize and 
encourage anything that cometh near 
it. — Stdnnoek. 

Ver. 7. Muscularity is not Christi- 
anity, and bodily beauty is not holiness. 
Not how you look, but what you are, 
ought to be the first care of your lives; 
for if you have a selfish disposition, a 
sordid soul, or a sinful life, your out- 
ward beauty will be like *' a jewel in a 
swine's snout," and your bodily vigour 
will only be like the strength of a safe 
in which nothing worth preserving is 
locked up.— Z>r. W. M. Tayhr. 

Objectors to the history of the Old 
Testament have dwelt much upon the 
title, " the man after God's own neart,'' 
174 



which is continually given to David. 
"Is he not," they have said, *' directly 
chargeable with adultery and murder 
.... Is this the man whom a righteous • 
Grod would declare to be the object of 
His special complacency?" . . . 
Divines have met these questions with 
an answer of this kind : "The epithet 
which you complain of belongs not to 
David personally but officially . . . 
He did the work he was appointed to 
do. He fulfilled God's counsel So 
far he was a man after Qod's own 
heart." ... A very little reflec- 
tion upon the words themselves, still 
more a slight study of the history of 
David, should surely have jprevented 
any man from employing this kind of 
anology. "God trieth the reina" 
That general principle is here applied 
expressly to the case of David. — 
JUaurice, 

I. A solemn thought He knows 
fully all that characterises the inward 
and spiritual nature of man. 11. How 
comforting! Tou may be misunder- 
stood by men. Tour purest motives 
may be misinterpreted. . . But there 
is an appeal to the Judge of alL— 
titeel. 

Ver. 11. One of our greatest poets 
once remembered this question of 
Samuel's after he had studied aiul 
mastered the writings of the most 
prominent philosophers and wise men 
of this world, and had found in none 
of them anythin^r stable and satis- 
factory. Then with scorn he wrote 
these lines : 

'« Aoh ich WBT Mwb in di«em FaUol 
Ak ich die WeiMn hdrt'imd 1m; 

Ba jeder dieM Wellen aUe 
^t seiner MenschenspMine naay 

Da £ragt 'ioh ! Aber nnd sie dM 
Sznd dM dU Knaben sUe T 
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This cMe wm mine too when at leUore, 

What all the aagei wroU I read, 
When with their imaU wits they would 



The wealth of worlds aroond ns ipread : 
I thought of Samnel then, when he 

Hade JeeM*s tone in row appear, 
And when the leren were coonted, laid, 

▲te aU thy ohildren here f 

that thifl prince of poets had Dot 
after all omitted to count in One ! — 
Krummacher. 

It was certainly not by accident that 
the son on whom the Divine choice fell 
was at the very moment keeping his 
Cither's sheep His early em- 
ployment had a direct and I)ivine 
During on the latter. ... 1. As a 
shepherd, the sense of responsibility to 
another was powerfully called into ex- 
ercise. The flock was not his own. In 
keeping it he was acting merely as his 
Cfttlier's servant .... The servant- 
Jeeling thus beautiAilly called into 
play was transferred, in full integrity, 
to the higher sphere of the kingdom. 
. . . 2. The shepherd-occupation of 
David led him, from its very nature, 
to seek the welfare of the flock. It de- 
manded unceasing attention to its 
condition as a whole, and to the state 
of each several animal ; frequent ex- 
posure to danger, and constant readi- 
ness to sacrifice his own ease or 
comfort. .... These were the ideas 
of duty with which David became 
familiar as a shepherd. And when his 
char;^e was changed these ideas of duty 
remaining in his heart, and influencing 
his public conduct, made him the emi- 
nent ruler he became. . . . S. In his 
office as a shepherd David had con- 
stantly to study the increase and 
improvewuni of the flock. It was not 
enough for the shepherd to keep the 
flock as he got it. The flock was not 
properly kept unless every season 
brought a great increase to its number, 
niesame thought manifestly influenced 
David's kingly administration. He 
constantly consulted for the progres- 
sive improvement and elevation of his 
people. ... 4. The shepherd employ- 
ment of David, by leading him to give 
special attention to the weak, helpless. 



and distressed qf the flock, trained him 
for one of the most blessed and Christ- 
like functions of a godly ruler. — 
Blaikie. 

When we look forward in the light 
of Divine revelation, the early part of 
David's consecrated life contains many 
typical elements as factual prophecies 
or pre-figurations of the future. His 
shepherd life — continued after he was 
anointed, in which on the one hand, 
self-consecrated, he immerses himself 
in the contemplation of Qod's reve- 
lation in nature and in His word, and 
on the other hand must be ready at 
any moment to meet the greatest 
dangers, and exhibit boldness and 
prowess (xvii. 34r-37) — presents on 
these two sides types of nis religious 
life as king, the Spirit of Ood developing 
on the basis ot this double natural 
ground two sides of his character which 
not merely co-exist but are interwoven 
with each other: (1) intensively the 
innermost concentration and immersion 
of his thoughtful meditative heart into 
the depths of God's revelation of His 
power, p;race, and wisdom in nature, 
word, history, and into the depths of 
the sinful human heart, whence sprang 
in his psalms partly the inspired praise 
of GkKl,with furtherance and deepening 
of the knowledge of God, partly ad 
vance in the natural grace, lacking 
condition of the human heart; (2) 
extensively his admirable energy and 
heroic courage in the life of conflict 
which he had evermore to lead. In 
the hiddenness of his royal calling from 
the people, the gradual ripening of his 
inner life for his office, and the lowli- 
ness of the sphere whence he was raised 
to the throne, he is a type of Christ, 
who sprang from him according to the 
fl^h .... passes His holy youth in 
privacy, and then at the end of this 
Divine-human development steps forth 
from the lowliness of a natural human 
life as the King of Israel, who com- 
pletes in his person and work God's 
revelations for the establishment of 
His kingdom on earth, and therein 
enters on the war of subjugation 
against the ungodly world. — lunge's 
Commentary. 
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MAIN H0MILBTIC8 OF THE PARAOBAPH.'-Venet IS— 18. 

Saul and David. 

I. Both fhe Spirit of Ood and the agents of Satan seek congenial soil for 
their operations. When the Spirit of the Lord came upon David, He found a 
heart prepared to receive His influence and' to profit by it. David had already 
jrielded himself up to those ordinary influences of the Holy Spirit which come to 
men in genersJ, and he was therefore capable of receiving and being blest by a 
special outpouring of that same gracious and sanctifying power, to fit him for a 
sacred office and a special work. Those who have received into their minds the 
elementary principles of a science, or the rudiments of a language, possess a basis 
npon which a teacher may lay other truths concerning the same science or 
language ; and so the pupil who has diligently master^ the alphabet of any 
branch of knowledge is the one most likely to be rewarded widi further instruc- 
tion. So the man who has profited by the spiritual liffht which has been already 
adSbrded him is in the way to receive a further revelation — ^he who has open^ 
his heart to receive the teachings of Christ which have been given him nas a 
basis upon which tibe Spirit of Otod can operate to his further enlightenment. 
The ingenuous confession of Nathaniel (John i. 40) showed that he was fit to 
receive greater knowledge, and to be made acauainted with greater and more 
glorious truths concerning Christ and His Kingdom ; and hence the Saviour's 
promise : " Thou shalt see greater things than these " (ver. 50). The confession 
of Peter in Csssarea Philippi (Matt. xvi. 16) showed that he had mastered the 
first lesson in connection with the Kingship of Christ; and because he thus gave 
proof of having made good use of the evidence concerning his Divine Master 
which had already been given him, he was permitted to receive more and more, 
and at last to be an " eyewitness qf His Majesty when He received from His 
Father honour and glory in the holy mount ' (2 Peter i. 16, 17). If Peter and 
his brother Apostles had not already^ shielded themselves up to the teachings 
which flowed m)m the every-day manifestations of their Lord, we may be sure 
tiiey would not have been permitted to receive the higher revelation pf His 
transfiguration. So was it with David. The Spirit of God found in him a basis 
npon which to raise a superstructure of such a character as would fit him to be 
a worthy ruler of the cnosen people, and a type of Him who should hereafter 
rule the whole Israel of God (Micah v. 2). Saul also had been wrought upon by 
the Spirit of God, but although he had thereby become intellectuallv stronger 
and more fit for the kingly office, the more blessed and sanctifying influences of 
that Holy Spirit had found no receptive soil upon which to operate. His heart 
was like the rocky ground of our Lord's paraole, where the few plants which 
sprung up soon withered away because they had no root fMatt. ziii. 6) ; and 
tne powers of evil never leave such a heart untenanted. Wlien a man resists 
the Holy Ghost as Saul did, He ceases at length to strive with him, and the Evil 
One, finding the house empty, sends his agents to take up their abode there, and 
so '' the last state of that man is worse than the first " (Luke zi. 26). 

n. The powers of evil are under Divine mle. A monarch has under his 
sceptre not only those obedient subjects who find their truest freedom in 
observing the statutes of the realm, but also the lawless and disobedient who 
yield him no willing service. Tet this latter class do serve by compulsion — as 
criminals and prisoners thev may be used to do work which the free citisen 
could not do so well, and so they also mav unwillingly render service to the 
king. So the powers of evil are subjects of the King of kings as truly as the 
angels of light ; and although they are rebels against His righteous rule, they 
can do notlung without His permission, and sometimes in following the dictab» 
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of their own evil natures they undesignedly fulfil God's purposes. This was 
remarkably the case in the experience of /ob. Satan could only distress and 
afflict Job by Divine permission, and while he seemed to be only working out 
his own evu intentions, he was really fulfilling a Divine purpose tows^ a 
godly man. And the spirits of darmess are ako made instruments of God's 
chastisement, especially in relation to men who are in rebellion against Him. 
We can conceive that this terrible but necessary work in a world of sinners 
could not be done by a good angel as it can be done by a fallen and malignant 
spirit ; this we know from the teaching of Scripture in this passage, and in 
others, that God does so over-rule the malignity of evil £»>irits and e^ men as 
to make them executioners of His judgments upon other sinners. The evil 
spirit which now troubled Saul was from the Lord in the sense that it was 
permitted to be an instrument of chastisement for his disobedience. 

m. Bren when Ood ohastLses for disobedience, He leaves some influenees 
within reach of the offender to modify the punishment Saul was not wholly 
forsaken of God while he was not wholly forsaken of men, for men " are that to 
us, and no more, than God permits them to be '* (Henry). Saul, a prey to 
his own evil passions, and to the malice of his spiritual adversary, could hardly 
have been at tlus time a good master or a man calculated to attract friends, yet 
there were those still around him who were sorry for him in his affliction, and 
who were anxious to alleviate his suffering. And so it is generally. When 
men, bv a course of wilful transgression of Divine laws have brought upon 
themselves the penalty of mental or physical suffering, some kindly heart and 
hand is permitted by God to be moved in their behalf, and human sympathy 
and help lessens in some measure the weight of the deserved chastisement. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 13. Here was the sign that all intelligible. In such a time of retro- 

the inward discipline and preparation spection, when the future is seen mir- 

of David had an object, another object rored in the past, David may have 

than merely to make him a faithful found his harp much more tlian the 

keeper of sheep, or even a wise and mere solace of lonely hours, the mere 

righteous man. But a Divine sign is response to his inward sorrows and 

not a mere ceremony. It would be thanksgivings. He may have begun 

deceitful and insincere if there were to know that he was speaking for otner 

not a present blessing denoted by it, men as well as for himself ; that there 

the communication of an actual power were close and intimate fibres uniting 

to fit the man for ta^ to which he men utterly unlike and separated hj 

has not hitherto been appointed. From tracts of time and space ; that there is 

that d^ forward there was a power some mysterious source of these sympa- 

within David stirring him to thoughts thies, some living centre who holds 

and acts which connected him directly together the different portions of each 

with Israelites, with human beings, man's life, and in whom there is a 

.... There is a time in men's lives, general human life of which all mav 

before they enter upon some great partake. The Spirit of God, which 

work to which, they have been conse- had taken possession of David, may 

crated, a time when they are permitted have been^ teaching him these lessons 

to look back upon the years which and inspiring the song which was the 

they have already past, to see them no utterance of them before he was pre- 

lonser as fragments, but as linked to- pared to come forth as the actual 

gether, as having a Divine purpose deliverer. And that Spirit will assu- 

running through them which makes redly have been prepanng him for his 

even tneir incoherences and discords after conflicts, by making nim feel that 
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he had, even then, enemies most fierce 
to struggle with, subjects most turbu-^ 
lent to subdue. The invisible God 
does not malce known to man that He 
is his 8hef>herd, without making known 
to him also that there are mvisible 
powers more fearful than bears and 
lions, whidi would tear his flock asun- 
der, which would brinff each separate 
siieep into the valley (X the shadow of 
death. — Maurice. 

Ver. 14. The Power of darkness, 
which iB personal, and in souls in the 
condition of that in which Saul's now 
was, finds all open for his operations, 
wrought in him with greater energy to 
deepen yet more and more that dread- 
ful gulf which separated the king from 
Jehovah, eternally enthroned in the 
heavens ; yea, to increase the estrange- 
ment of the miserable man from God 
yet more and more till it became. a 
demoniacal hatred of Grod. — Krum- 
macker. 

In regard to the negative or privative 
declaration that "tlie Spirit of the 
Lord had departed from SaoEiuel," we 
may take it to mean that God with- 
drew from him all those special aids 
which, in connection with his anointinff 
to the royid office, had been conferrea 
upon him. Perhaps, also, we may in- 
clude in it the taking from him of those 
gracious influences of the Holy S|Mrit, 
without which a man becomes, in the 
saddest and solemnest of all senses,, 
'' abandoned." This is what Paul has 
described as a " being given over to a 
reprobate mind, to do those thinm 
which are not convenient" (Bom. i. 28), 
and what, in the simple Saxon of our 
common speech, we call, "a being left 
to one's self." The Saviour has said, 
"From him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that he hath." Now, 
m Saul, we have a deeply sumeslive 
instance of the execution of this sen- 
tence.— Z>r. W. M. Taylor. 

Man is governed by the Spirit from 
above, or by die spirit from beneath ; 
there is no third course. For he is as 
little isolated in the invisible as in the 
visible world * he must be part of the 
organiem of tne one or the other of the 
178 



invisible worlds ; he belonffs either to 
the kingdom of Ught or to tne kingdom 
of darkness ; he is guided either by the 
Spirit of the Lord or by the evil spirity 
according as he decides for a permanent 
attitude of heart and direction of will 
to this side or tiiat. — Lange's Cok^ 
mentary. 

- Whether anymore be meant by this 
than that (jod, for SauFs hardened im- 
penitence, withdrew His restraining 
and guiding grace, and left him a prey 
to lus own paaditHis, I cannot take 
upon me to say. Thos only I am sure 
of, that no man living needs a heavier 
chastisement fixmi Ahnighty God than 
the letting his own passions loose upon 
him. The consequence to the mind, I 
apprehend, would in that case he 
much the same as it would be to the 
body, if the restraining power of the 
air were removed, and all the muscles, 
vessels, and humours left to the fall 
freedom of their own powers and ten- 
dencies. — Delany. 

Vers. 15, 18. Does not the penetra- 
tion of these people excite our surprise? 
Are we not astonished at the far- 
reachiog enlightenment which they 
manifest of the existence of a world of 
fallen spirits^ whom Jehovah is wont 
to make use of, not seldom, for putting 
to trial His own people, as well as for 
visitmg with pumshment the wicked ? 
Must we not conclude that they were 
indeed already acquainted wiftb the 
book of Job, and tnat it was a co»- 
slituent part of their holy canonical 
books? An Israelite adhered! to his 
Bibleunderallcircumstances, even when 
he was destitute of apiritnal life and 
his conduct was condemned by it , . 
They recemiaend to him the power of 
music as a means for relieving his mind, 
but with a wise discriminating judg- 
ment regardiiw its character .... 
The servants Icnew well the power of 
music to produce according to its 
kind and quality, not less the most 
depraved than the holiest impresnons. 
Music can unfetter the most destruc- 
tive paaBi<»8 ; but it can also, at least 
for a time, tame and mitigate the 
wildest storms of the human heart • . 
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The nrasie which the Bcrvants of the 
king thought of was not that which 
pleases the world, and which only 
opens the door to unclean spirits, but 
such as, animated by a nobler inspir»- 
tion, might insensibly elevate the soul 
by its harmonious melody, as on angel's 
wings, towards heaven. They thought 
of the harp, then the most solemn 
instrument of music, and on the melo- 
dies which were wont to sound forth in 
the sanctuary at the time of the sacred 
festiTals of Israel — JKjrummacher, 

If they had said, " Sir, you know 
that this evil comes from that God 
whom you have offended, there can 
be no hope but in reconcilement . . 
labour your peace with Him by a 
serious humiliation, make means to 
Samuel to further the atonement," 
they had been wise counsellors, divine 
physicians : whereas now, they do but 
skm over the sore, and leave it rankled 



at the bottom. The cure must ever 
proceed in the same steps with the 
disease, else in vain we shall seem to 
heal: there is no safety in the redress 
of evils but to strike at the root. — 
Bp, HaU. 

We see here, distinctly marked, 
these two things, the plan of Qod and 
the liberty of man .... David, 
in his devotion to his harp, had no 
thought of thereby rising to the royal 
favour ; the servant who mentioned 
his name to Saul had no idea of the 
fact that he was already anointed to 
be Saul's successor ; yet each, in his 
own way, and bv working out the 
choice of his own free will, was helping 
on the fulfilment of the purposes of 
God. So it is still, the only difference 
being that, in ordinary history, we are 
not always thus permitted to see the 
different agencies at work. — J)r. W. 
M. Taylor. 



MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP TEE PARAGRAPH,— Ymu 19-28. 

David at Coubt. 

We hero have — 

L Saul an instnment of good to David. David was one day to sit upon the 
throne of Israel, and although he already jpoasessed many qualities of mind and 
heart which fitted him for such a position, the transition from the home at 
B^lilehem to the palace was a very g^t one, and the man who was to experi- 
ence it needed some intervening training. It was expedient that he should 
have some experience of the life of the court before he became its head, and, in 
the providence of God, the man whom he was to succeed was tiie instrument by 
whom he gained that experience. 

IX David a means of blessing to SauL Saul, miserable and God-forsaken 
though he was, was not yet bejrond the soothing power of sacrod music, and it 
was ordained by God that David's skill and piety should administer this passing 
comfort to his spirit Music seems to have been left to us by God to romiud us — 
1. Of the moral harmony of the heavenly world. All the inhabitants of the 
dty of Gh)d live in a state of concord as perfect and as morally beautiful as the 
meet exquisite music. There creatures of various gifts and diverse dispositions 
so perfectly agree with each other that no note of discord is ever heard, and the 
divenity of each only heightens the harmony of the whole. 2. Of the harmony 
that once ruled in the human soul. The soul of man has not always been torn 
asunder by conflicting passions, or by the promptings of good on the one side and 
of evil on the other. Conscience did not always assume the position of a 
sentinel and stand with drawn sword to avenge the first transgression of the law 
written upon the human heart Thero was a time when conscience had only 
one work to do— to approve of human deeds and so add to human happiness 
instead of bein^also compelled by human sinfulness to take the attitude of a 
reprover and a judge, and so increase the discord within the human soul. 
Music reminds us of what man's inner life was when God first created him 
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morally in His own image — when every faculty and feeling and desire was in 
perfect harmony with each other, and with all that ia beautiful and good. 3. 
Of the harmony of the Divine nature. In proportion as the Christian's heart 
and life approaches perfect conformity to the will of God, he finds a music 
within the soul which passeth all understanding. If he could look back upon 
all his past life and feel conscious that he had never wronged either himself, or 
his neighbour, or his God, and if he could feel confident thtft his whole futuie 
would DO as perfect as his past, how blessed would be the harmony within 1 
This is the experience of God — this makes Him ever and perfectly ble»ed — ^this 
makes His whole being perfectly free from any shadow of (Uscord, and constitutes 
music a type of the harmonious blending of all the glorious attributes of Hi& 
character. 

III. Husio, by shadowing forth these moral truths, is intended to- comfort 
and to elevate mankind. If, when the soul is cast down by sorrow or degraded 
by sin, it will yield itself to the influence of this gift of God, rays of light will 
penetrate the darkness, and a dew of hope will fall upon the scorched souL If 
even Saul became for a season delivered from the bondage of evil, when be 
listened to the sweet sounds of David's harp, music must be one agency to lift 
the soul of man into communion with the unseen world and the unseen God, 
and so to do something towards restoring it to its original harmony. That it 
has such a tendency we hi^ve abundant evidence from the t^imonjr of 
experience. " Music," says Luther, "is one of the fairest and most glorious 
gifts of God, to which Satan is a bitter enemy, for it removes from the heart 
the weight of sorrow and the fascinations of evil thought. Music is a kind 
and gentle sort of discipline, it refines the passion and improves the under- 
standing." And in most of the revivals of spiritual life in the Church of God, 
music has been one of the agencies employed. It follows therefore that 
redeemed men ought to cultivate a knowledge of music, and render thanks unto 
God for having left us this reminder of heaven and of Himself. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF VERSE 23. 

This remarkable instance of the power of Philip the !Fifth of Spain and the musician 
music over the mind is in conformity with the Farinelli, in the last century. The king was 
experiments of physicians, and with varioas seized with a total dejection of spirits, which 
intimations which may be fonnd in ancient made him refuse to be shaved, and incapable 
authors ... In the Mimoiru of tiie French of appearing in council or of attending to any 
Academy of Sciences for 1707, are recorded affairs. The queen, after aU other methods 
many accounts of diseases which; having had been essayed, thought of trying what 
obstmately resisted the remedies prescribed might be effected by the influence of music, 
by the most able of the faculty, at length to which the king was known to be highly 
yielded to the powerful impressions of harmony, susceptible. We have no doubt that this ex- 
One of these is the case of a person who was periment was suggested to her by this case of 
seized with fever, which soon threw him into Saul and David. The celebrated musician 
a very violent delirium, almost without any Farinelli was invited to Spain, and it was 
interval, accompanied by bitter cries, by tears, contrived that there should be a concert in a 
by terrors, and by an almost constant wakeful- room adjoining the king's apartment, in which 
ness. On the third day, a hint that fell from the artist shoidd perform one of his captivating 
himself suggested the idea of trying the effect songs. The king appeared surprised at first, 
of music. Gradually, as the strain proceeded, then greatly moved, and at the end of the 
his troubled visage relaxed into a most serene second air he summoned the musician to his 
expression, his restless eyes became tranquil, apartment and, loading him with compliments, 
his convulsions ceased, and the fever absolutely asked him how he could reward such talents, 
left him. It is true that when the music was Farinelli, previously tutored, answered that he 
discontinued his symptoms returned ; but by desired nothing but that his majesty would 
frequent repetitions of the experiment, during permit his attendant to shave and drees hizn. 
which the aelirium always ceased, the power and that he would endeavour to make his 
of the disease was broken, and the habits of a appearance in the council as usual The king 
soimd mind re-established. Six days sufficed yielded, and from this time his disease gave 
to accomplish a cure . . . More remarkable, way, and Farinelli had the honour of the cure. 
as weU as more truly paraUel, is the case of KiUo, 
ISO 
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OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 19. While David followed the 
sheep he had ample time at his disposal, 
but instead of letting it go by in idle- 
ness, or frittering it away in spasmodic 
stody^ now of this tiling now of that, 
he specially concentrated his attention 
on the art of music, until he acquired 
rare skill and excellence in playing 
upon the harp, and it was through this 
self-taught attainment that he was first 
called rorth into public life. It is of 
immense consequence that the young 
people of these days should see the 
necessity of acting in a similar manner. 
. . . . It is a {^reparation for future 
eminence. It is interesting to observe 
liow many have passed through this 
very ^te to usefulness and honour. — 
Dr. W. M. Taylor. 

Ver. 23. There is a mystery and a 
meaning in music we can never either 
expound or explore : and it is felt that 
those natures whicn are the greatest 
burden and mystery to themselves find 
most the solace of song in the combi- 
nations of all sweet sounds ; we have 
known this, it is not always that in 
joyfulness of heart we sin^. ... I 
have known a woman, (usappointed 
and forsaken, flying to her piano ; her 
fingers rushing over the Kejrs have 
^ven liberation to her spirit, and the 
chords opened the sealed well of tears, 
and the rains descended and the floods 
came. And something like this is a 
very general experience. Hence we 
liave poetry for all cultured people 
and hymns for holy people ; and do we 
not know what it is to become happy 
while we sing l^^Hood, 

It was a song without words whose 
soothing melody fell upon the ear of 



the king. Words correspondins^ to the 
music would have produced the con- 
trary result to that which was aimed 
at, and might even have increased the 
ill temper of the king. There are even 
yet men enough of this sort — ^peisons 
without faith, yea, at variance both 
with Gbd and the world — whom 
solemn music is able most powerfully 
to delight, and in whom it awakens, at 
least for the time, dispositions which 
border on devotion and piety, while 
yet the words which correspond to the 
sacred melody would produce in them 
the very opposite effect. What is 
manifest from this, but that in the 
soul of such persons the last point at 
which they may be touched by that 
which is sacred has not yet wholly 
decayed away ? — Krummachsr. 

It was a mere foreshadow, on a com- 
paratively low and earthly ground, 
of the wondrous way in which David, 
as the Psalmist, was afterwards to 
provide the true " oil of joy for the 
mourner," and to become a guide to 
the downcast soul " from the horrible 
pit," up to the third heaven of joy and 
peace. — Blaikie. 

The music was more than a mere 
palliative. It brought back for a time 
.the sense of a true order, a secret, 
inward harmony, an assurance that it 
is near to every man, and that he may 
enter into it. A wonderful message, 
no doubt, to a king or a common man, 
better than a great multitude of words, 
a continual prophecy that there is a 
deliverer who can take the vulture 
from the heart, and unbind the sufferer 
from the rock ; but not (as many, I 
suppose, must bitterly know) the de- 
liverer itself. — Maurice, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Cbititoal asd ExpoerroBT NoTiB.^Ver. 1. "The PhlllrtlmiB wtO^mD^A togvlbcr thalr 
armies." Jamieson connden that this was twenty-seven yean after their overthrow at Mich* 
mash. ** Slioeholi," now ShMwtiktkf a village in the hilly region between the mountuns of 
Jndah and the plain of Philistia, about eleven miles soath-west of Jerusalem and of Bethlehem. 
"AsekalL" Not certainly identified, bat probably the same as Zakariyeh, another site of 
ancient ruins, about two miles distaal^ on the same ade of the valley, 
now J)am4mj four miles north-east of Shuweikek. 



Ver. 2. •'▼mUey of Xla]^'> or the TtrAnUk Valley. ''A long, broad, depressed plain, lying 
between two parallel ranges of hiUs. The terdnuthf the fhiUimiioood (the Mi<t» of vie Arabs) : 
probably some remarkaUe tree of this species wUch grew there. It Is now WmAy^m-S/uimtf. 
valley of the acacia tree, with which at present it aboundi. This valley, formed by the junction 
of three lateral ones — ^viz., Wady-el-Musilrr from the east, Wady-es-Stlr from the south, and 
another, name unknown, from the north — opens into the great Wady-Sfirftr, anciently the 
Valley of SoMk. It is a fertile plain flanked on the north and south by lowly hills, and aboond- 
ing with grain produce, except m the ^pots covered by acaboia thickets and olive plantations. 
Bobinson states that the largest terebiutii he saw in all the country was in Wady-es-Siir, a little 
above the spot where it emerges into Wady-es-Siunt." (Jamieaon,J 

Ver. 4. " GluuBploB.* literally, the man in iU midtt^ the fiMiicitesMm— one who advances 
between two armies to decide the battle by single combat. Wordsworth renders it '* th/t mediaior** 
** Six ouMts and a ^pen." The cubit is variously computed at eighteen or twenty-one inches. 
The height of Groliath cannot therefore be certainly estimated, but must have been from nine U> 
ten-and-a-half feet "According to the calculation made by Thenius, about nine feet two inidiea 
Parisian measure ; a great height no doubt, though not altogether unparalleled, and hardly 
greater than that of the great unde of Iren, who came to Berlin in the year 1857. According 
to Pliny, the giant Pusia and the giant Secundilla» who lived in the time of Augustus, were ten 
feet throe inches (Boman) in height ; and a Jew is mentioned by Josephus who was seven cabit» 
in height, i.e^ ten Parisian feet, or if the cubits aro Boman, nine-and-aphalf.'* (Kid,) 

Ver. 5. " Coat of mnlL'' Literally, a geaU-eorda. A corslet made of metal plates over- 
lapping each other like the scale of a fish. "Wtve thowHUid Shekels." The copper shekel is 
estimated to have weighed about an ounce. '* According to Thenius, the cuirass of Augustus the 
Strong, which has been prsserved in the historical museum at Dresden, weighed fif^-five poonda.^ 
(KieLJ 

Ver. 6. " Orenves." " Boots for the defence of the leg, rising to nearly the knee, and with* 
out feet, terminating at the ankle ; made of bullli hide, leather, wood, or hi one plate of metal, 
but rounded to the shape of the leg, and often lined with felt or sponge. Some of the ancient 
greaves, however, did not come so far up as the knee.*' (JamiesonJ ** Target.' Bather sb 
lance or short spear. " Th^us proposes to alter the expression ' between his shoulders,' because 
it does not appear applicable to a spear or javelin, which Gk>)iath must have suspended by a strapi^ 
but only to a small shield slung over his back. . . But the difficulty founded open the expreaslua 
has been fully met by Bochart, in the examples which he cites from Homer, Virgil, etc., to prove 
that the ancients carried their own swords dung over their shoulders. And Josephus understood 
the expression in this way. Groliath had no need of any shield to cover his back, as this warn 
sufficiently protected by his coat of maiL Moreover, the allusion to the same piece of armonr in 
ver. 45 evidently points to an offensive wei^n, and not to a shield.'* (Kid,) 



Ver. 7. **WenTer'tobenm." " Bather under five feet long." (Jcmiwm,) "One! _ 

% sthlOtd." Bather, the shield. " In consequence of their groat size and weight, the Oriental 
warrior had a trusty and skilful friend, whose office it was to bear the Urge shield." (Jamiemm,^ 

Ver. 8. *' Am I not A Philistine T" Bather, the PhiUstine. "The meaning is. Why 
would you engage in battle with us ? I am the man who represents the strength of the 
Philistines, and ye aro only servants of SauL If ye have heroes, choose one out, that we may 
decide the matter in a single combat." (KeU,) 

Ver. 10. " I defy ; " or, '< I have mocked." (Kal.) " Goliath's scorn and contempt of Israel 
lay not merely in the reproach that they were Saul's slaves, and in the tone of his words, hat, 
in the challenge itself, because it was not answered.'* (Erdmann,) 

Ver. 12. " The full account of the person and family of David tells what we already launw- 
from chap, xvi., and yet reads as if nothing had been said of his origin. This suggests thsA 
the redactor of the book here appends and works in a narrative concerning David, which began 
with the family histoiy, and then related the combat with Groliath, and its occasion. This view 
is evidently supported by the 'that' or 'this,' which is evidently added to connect the words 
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irith ciutp. zri. 1. Tlie iMt words of the vene rebtbi; to JesM the Ei^brathite (that ia, of 
MpkralUif tbe old SMoe for Beihlaheni, €(eii. zlviii 7) we difficoH. ... It seenu beet with 
GrotiiiB, Theniiu, after Sept, Ynlg., Syr., Arftb., to subetitate 'in yean,' inateed of the text, 
and render ' he was advanced in jrears.' '* {Brdmann.) 



Ver. 16. ''Bolt ]>«vUI iPiKt •■« MUmed." Bather he «< was going and letnming,*' i.e., 
** he went haekwarda and f orwarda from Sanl to feed hia f ather'a sheep in Bethlehem, ao that he 
was not in tiie pennaoent serrioe of Sanl, hut at that very time was with his father." (KeU.) 
^TUs be conld de^ sinee Saul was not always in the gloomy state whioh required David's harp. 
. . • . Aa totally nnpraetiaed in war (so chap. xvi. supposes him to be) David, notwitiistandii^ 
his enrolment among the ooart-esqnires (armour-bearers), could not be needed by Saul in war, 
and he needed not to be taken along for his music, because in the midst of military ^airs Saul's 
mind was concentrated on ont point, held by ont tiiought." (Brdmann,) 

Yer. 17. "Taka now Har tliy liretlireB." " In thoae daya oampaigna rarely lasted above 
» few days. The soldiers were volunteers or militia, who were supplied with provisions from 
time to time by their friends at home. The Arab women still carry provisions to their husbands 
when out on fightii^ expeditions." (/aaiieson.) 



Ver. 18. "TaaClMaMa," or *<sUoes of curdled milk." "Oriental cheeses are very small, 
resembling in diape and aiae our penny loaves, as the dieeses of the andent Hebrews seem 
also to have been (cf . Job x. 10 ; Psalm Ixxxvi. 16), and although they are frequently made of 
ao soft a consistence as to resemble cords, those which David carried seem to have been fully 
fonned, pressed, and sufficiently dried to admit of their being carried." (/amieam.) ** Take 
Ot/ttK pi a4c« * "This was a tolun which, though David had seen them, would be of especial 
▼alue to the father's heart as an immediate sign from their own hands that they were alive and 
well (in place of a letter)." (Brdmann,) 

Ver. 19. This should be read as part of Jesse*a addreaa to David aafaatitttting are for the 
"were" of the Engliah version. 



Ver. 20. "Saeper." *'The only instance in which the hired shepherd is diatinguiahed 
&om the maater or one of the family." {Jamiuon.) "Traneb." Or "waggon-rampart," 
doobtleaa a kind of mde f ortifioation formed by a line of waggons and chariots. 

Yer. 22. ^ HIa aai i laata," ie., his baggage. 

Yer. 25. "We must conclude that Saul actually made these promises although nothing is after- 
wards said of their fulfilment, especially as the same thing is repeated in Yer. 27. From Saul's 
tendency to rash and exaggerated action, and from his changeableness, we can easily understand 
both the promise and his unwillingness to perform it." (Erdmann,) 

Yer. 26. ** Wlio la thla nnoireiiinoifled Pbiliatliia t " " These words contain the ground 
<d the preceding thought that the insult offered to Israel must be wiped out This ground lies 
in the oontraat between the stand-point of the Philistine as an uncircumcited who has no com- 
munis with the living Grod and the stand-point of this covenant people .... The living 
God is emphasized over against the dead idols of the Philistines." (Brdmann,) 

Yer. 28. " Eliab's questions express tbe thought (1) Thou hast nothing to do here, indicating 
» haughty, quick jud^g nature, and (2) reproach David with neglect of duty." (Brdmann.) 
** Thoa art eome down tbat tboa mii^teat aee tbo tettla." " Such an idea could not have 
occurred to him had not the warlike tastes of David already been well known to his family. It 
is more than probable, from this and other circumstances, that he had already wished to join in 
tiie firat instance with his brothers, but had not been allowed by his friends to do so. But this 
is hardly auffident to acootmt for Uie expressions of Eliab, which must have been founded on a 
wider experience ; and to those who have studied the character of David it will appear almost 
certain that he had often been led to speak of his desire to see Israel rid of the oppressors who 
liad laid her honour in the dust, and of his hope to take some part in the great work of rending 
the PhiUstane yoke from her fair neck." (KUto,) 

Yer. 29. "lathore not AoanaeT" T3tAiher,"l8therenotavwrdJ*' " Is not this word per- 
mitted me I Can I not seek information by such a word ? " (Brdmawn,) 

Yer. 34. "A lion and a iMar." ** At present lions do not exist in Palestine, although they 
must in andent times have been numerous. The lion of Palestine was in all probability the 
Asiatic variety described by Aristotle and PUny, as distinguished by its short, curly mane. It 
was leas daring than the longer-maned species, but when driven by hunger it not only ventured 
to attack the flocks in the desert in the presence of the shepherd (Isa. xxxi. 4), but laid waste 
towns and villages (2 Kings xvii. 26, 26). The shepherds sometimes ventured to encounter the 
lion aisgle-handed, and the vivid figure employed by Amoa (chap. iiL 12), the herdsman of 
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Tekoa, wu but the transcript of a scene wliich he mnst have often witnesMd. The vsriety of 
the Asiatic bear which inhabits the Himalayas is especially ferodons, and it is probable that 
the same species among the mountains of Armenia is the animal of Soriptnre." (Biblical 
Dictionary.J 



Ver. 86. "Tliy Mrvant alew," etc. "These nseful feats of David seem to have been per- 
formed with no weapon more effective than the mde staves usually carried in the hand of an 
Eastern shepherd, particularly the iron-headed dub (Psa. xziii. 4). ' I have known,' says Dr. 
Wilson {Lands of the Bible) * a shepherd in India encounter with it a tiger which he found 
manglix^ one of his goats. It is much in use among the Fellahin of Wady Mfisa^ and the Arabs 
in general' " (JamieMn.J 

Ver. 88. *<SaiiI armed David," etc David must therefore have been near the stature of 
Saul, or he could not have worn his armour $ it might, however, have been a loose corslet, 
or capable of a change by tightening. 

Ver. 40. ''His aling." "The sling consisted of a double rope, with a thong, probably of 
leather, to receive the stone. The slinger held a second stone in his left hand. Shepherds in 
the East cany a sling and stones still for the purpose both of driving away and killing the 
enemies of tj^e flock. It was and is a favourite weapon in Syria and Arabia." (Jamieton.,J 
Some of the Fathers of the Church, and a few modem commentators, see in this encounter of 
David and Goliath a type of our Lord's encounter with Satan. Wordsworth says, '* So our 
David, the Good Shepherd, went forth to meet the enemy, not with sword or spear but with a 
pastoral staff, nor did He put forth His Divine power by any miraculous exercise of it against 
the tempter. . . . He chose five stones out of the brook ; He took the five books of Moses 
out of the flowing streams of Judaism," etc., etc. 

Ver. 48. "Am I a dos," etc. "The staff was ordinarily employed not agunst men bnt 
beasts. . . . Similar are the scornful defiances which warriors of antiquity mutually gave 
at the beginning of a combat." (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 45. "Tbe Lord of Hosts," etc. Jehovah Sabaoth (see on chap. i. 8). "The namt of 
the Lord is for David the totality of all the revelations by which the living God has made Him- 
self known and named among His people. Of these elements, which form the conception of the 
name of God, he here — suitably to the situation — adduces those which characterise Him in 
respect to His warlike and ruling power as captain and conqueror of His people." (Psa. xziv. 10.) 
(Erdmann.) 

Ver. 49. **Thit stone sank." Wordsworth thinks that here a supernatural power was 
pu^ forth. 

Ver. 52. " The Talley," etc. As no name is given to this valley, and as the Hebrew word for 
Gath is very similar, both Keil and Erdmann think that Gath ought to stand here, as in the follow- 
ing verse. " This direction of the flight resulted from the nature of the country. The Wady Sumt, 
where the conflict took place, parses northward from Socoh, turns after two or three miles west- 
ward by the villiage Sakarith, emptying into the Wady Simchim. About a mile from this is 
the village of Aijur, which is held to be ancient Gath, and so the Philistines fled through that 
valley that Robinson also traversed when he journeyed from Jerusalem to Gath. Another 
portion of the Philistines remained in Wady Sumt and fled norUiward, where the Wady Sumt 
takes the name of Wady Surar, in which lies the present city Akir." {BtaheUn), (Travellers 
are not quite agreed as to the site of Gath). 

Ver. 54. " And Bavld took the head of the Pbllistlne and brought it to Jemsalflm," 

etc. " The word translated tent is an antiquated term for dwelling place. The reference is to 
David's house at Bethlehem, to which he returned with his booty after the defeat of Groliath. 
There is no anachronism in these statements, for the assertion made by some, that Jerusalem 
was not yet in the possession of the Israelites, rests upon a confusion between Uie dtadel of 
JebuB upon Zion, which was still in the hands of the Jebusites, and the dty of Jerusalem, in 
which Israelites had dwelt for a long time. (See Josh. xv. 68 and Judg. i. 8). Nor is there any 
contradiction between this statement and chap, xxi. 9, where Goliath's sw(Nrd is said to have been 
kept in the tabernacle at Nob : for it is not affirmed that David kept Goliath's armour in his 
own hon\e but only that he took it thither. . . . Again, the statement in chap, xviii 2, to the 
effect that after David's victoiy over Goliath Saul did not allow him to return to his father's 
house any more, is by no means at variance with this explanation of the verse before us. For 
the statement in question must be understood as signifying that from that time forward Sanl 
did not allow David to return to his father's house as he had done before." (JToQ. 

Ver. 55. " Whose son is this youth t " etc Some critics regard these last four verses as 
an interpolation, as well as the paragraph between verses 12-31. Their opinion is founded upon 
apparent indiscrepandes in the narrative, most of which have be^i met in tiie comments. Keil and 
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othtf oommentaton Me no roMon for doubting their gennineneei. The f oUowing are their solntionB 
of the apparent oontradiction in this qneition of Saul, to the statement in chap, xvi 21-23. "It 
is only necessary to admit that DaTid s absence at home had been long (and there is no exact 
chronological datom); that Sanl had rarely seen him except in moments of madness ; that Abner 
had been absent from court when David was there ; and that the personal appearance of the 
latter had changed (suppositions which, taken singly or together, are not improbable), and Saul's 
ignorance becomes natnraL" (TrandaMir of Langt» Commentary!) Wordsworth likewise suggests 
uat David now appeared, not as before in the costume of a courtier or warrior, but in the homely 
dress of a sh^hera, and that Saul's question does not necessarily imply ignorance of David, as 
he asks not his name, but the name of his father. " He had promised tiiat whosoever killed the 
Philistine should have his own daughter in marriage, and he naturally wished to know the 
parentage of his future son-in-law." Dr. Jamieson adds to these the suggestion that "the rumour 
of Samuel's commission to anoint another king, and his journey to Bethlehem for that object, 
together with the fact that David had come from that village, and the suspicion, after the con- 
quest of Goliath, which procured him so much glory throughout the nation, that David was 
destined for the throne, might have so excited his jealousy t^t he dissembled, and, pretending 
XM>t to know him, kept his vigilant eye upon him with a view to accomplish the destruction of 
this young and formidable rival." 



MAIN HOMILETIOS OF TEE PARAQRAPH.^Yena 12—29. 

David's Visit to thb Camp. 

L The truly great will not allow social adyancement and natural gifts to 
interfere with the obedience which is due to parents. If a man is lifted to a 
higher condition of social life because he is mentally or morally greater than 
the rest of his family, that very greatness will lead him to render due honour to 
his parents, and this will be best shown by his obedience to their lawful com- 
mands. If a man deems that because he has risen in social life, or because he 
is intellectually superior to his father, he is absolved from a son's duty, he gives 
a convincing proof that he is not a truly great man, for he lacks that first 
element of greatness, viz., goodness. In this point Saul and David stand on a 
level, for both manifested a spirit of filial obedience (see chap. iz. 3, 4). David 
must have been conscious that he was destined for some great and honourable 
position in the kingdom, but he was not unduly elated by it, nor did he consider 
himself thereby freed from his duty to his father. In this he showed himself 
worthy to be a type of a far greater man— of that Divine Son of David who for 
many years of His life was subject to His human parents (Luke ii. 51), and in 
80 doing has left an example to all sons and daughters, especially to those who 
are consciously mentally or morally greater than their parents. 

n. Inferior spirits are always envious at the elevation of their superiors, 
and the envy is deep in proportion as the relationship is near. Eliab had 
seen Samuel anoint David, and although he might not have understood the full 
significance of the act, he had never recovered the shock he had then sustained 
at seeing his younger brother preferred before him. He now gives full proof 
how inferior he was to that despised and hated brother by revving the envy 
that ruled his own spirit It was this demon which prompted him so to mis- 
construe David's words and actions. If we look at the most beautiful human 
face through a coloured and distorted medium we do not see it as it is, for that 
through which we look imparts to it its own hue and misrepresents the true 
outline. So it is impossible rightly to estimate a character if we look at it 
under the influence of envy. Seen through that distorted medium, actions 
performed from the purest motives, and words the most blameless, will be mis- 
judged and misrepresented. Thus it was that Eliab so misjudged his brother, 
^a the devil is not less malignant, but rather more so, when the objects of 
its hatred are a man's own flesh and blood. A man shows himself thus blind to 
his own interests, for the elevation of one member of a family often leads to the 
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elevation of the rest. Eliab miglit kave coDmdered that the hononr thus con- 
ferred upon David would reflect some honour upon his brethren also— that he 
was himself raised in the elevation of his brother. But envy does not allow a 
man to reason, and the more nearly related Uie person who awakens envy is to 
the envious man the more does the latter seem to feel that he has been wronged. 
It is to David that Jesse's family owe their place in the ScrQ)ture record and in 
the annals of their nation. If it had not been for him ve should never have 
heard the name of Jesse or his sons. Through him the name of his father is 
for ever coupled with the name that is above every name (Isa. xL 1-9), and yet 
envy and reproach was Ids portion among his brethren. 

in. Envy and insolence will be silenced by meekness and trutlL David 
here uses weapons against his brother which were as effectual to silence him as 
his filing was to slay the giant. He has but to appeal to the facts, first that he 
ha3 come there in obedience to his father's command, and secondly that the 
Philistine giant has been for many days asking for an Israelite to fight him and 
none has answered his challenge. " Is there not a cause ? " says David, '' Have 
I come without an errand ? and *' Is there not a need that some one else 
should come into the camp besides those who are already in it ? " To this 
question of David, asked without any upbrading, Eliab must have found it 
oifficult to reply — there was nothing in it to provoke him to further wrath, but 
everything to awaken him to reason* David here displays his forbearance and 
his wisdom. 



OUTLINES AND BUGOESTIVB COMMENTS. 



Ver. 28. Eliab sought for the splinter 
in his brother's eye, and was not aware 
of the beam in his own. The very 
things with which he charged his 
brother — ^presumption and wickedness 
of heart — were most apparent in his 
scornful reproo£ — Kiel. 

While ail David's thought and feel- 
ing is on the great national disgntce 
and its removal and his mind is con- 
cerned with plans for saving the honour 
of Israel and Israel's God, Eliab in bis 
low and blind zeal thinks only of the 
flock of sheep and the ^ssible loss of 
them from lack of oversight ; the type 
of a narrow soal, incapable of great 
thoughts and deeds. — Lange'a (km- 
mtmtary. 

In times of g^eral formality and 
lukewajmness, every degree of zeal 
which implies a readiness to go further 
or venture more in the cause of Ood 
than others do will be censured as pride 
and ambition, and by none more than 
near relations and n^ligent superiors ; 
and such censures will seldom be un- 
mingled with unjust insinuations, 
danders, and attempts to blacken a 
man's character.<-HS«>tr. 
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It is quarrel enough, amongst many, 
to a good action, that it is not their 
own ; there is no enemy so ready, or so 
spiteful as the domestical The malice 
of strangers is simple, but of a brother 
it is mizt with envy. ^ Tlie more un- 
natural any qualitv is, the more ex- 
treme it is ; a cold wind from the 
south is intolerable. David's first 
victory is of himself, next of his brother. 
He overcomes himself in a patient for- 
bearance, he overcomes the malicious 
rage of his brother with the mildness 
of his answer. If David had wanted 
spirit, he had not been troubled with 
tne insultation of a Philistine . . . 
That which would have stirred the 
choler of another, allayeth his. It 
was a brother that wronged him, and 
that his eldest. Neither was this 
time to quarrel with a brother, while 
the Philistines' swords were drawn, 
and Goliath was challenging. that 
these two motives could induce us to 
peace ! If we have injury in our 
person, in our cause, it is from brethren, 
and the Philistines look on.^-Bishop 
EalL 
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MAIN H0MILET108 OF TSB PARAQRAPH.^r^nu I— 11, 80-M. 
FUIH BT THE SeBN AMD IV THE UnSBBV. 

This imrratiYe famishes \ 



I. With examples of fsifh in fiie seen and temporal Such was the faith — 
1. Of Goliath. The tendency of all men is to put confidence in that which 
they can apprehend with their senses — ^that which appeak to their outward man. 
Physical strength — ^material greatness of any kind — ^anything that belongs to 
the seen and temporal — are the objects of their trust. In their opinion the 
race is always to the physically swift and the battle to tihe strong ; they believe 
with the first Na^leon that " Providence is always on the side of great batta- 
lions/' and in their estimate of things the unseen Qoi goes for notlung because 
He is unseen. The faith of the Philistine was not in any unseen power — not 
even in the false gods of his own nation — but in his own arm of flesh — ^in his 
own extraordinary size and bodily strength. In this he is but a type of the 
great majority of men in all ages and in all nations — not only those who possess 
no written revelation of the unseen Qod, but of the far greater proportion of 
tiiose who profess to believe in His existence. 2. OfSavl. Even Saul was 
dismayed wnen he heard the words of the Philistine (ver. 11), even he sought 
to restrain the shepherd youth from going forth to meet the man of war, 
ahhough he knew tnat the latter was an " uncircumcised Philistine/' and that 
David's confidence was in the living God. One of the first duties of a man in 
Saul's position is to acquaint himself with the history of the nation whom 
he rules, and lay to heart the lessons to be gained from it. And it could 
not be that he was ignorant of the great heroes of Israel who had gone before 
bim — of Abraham, who with God for his shield had been able with three 
hundred men to put to flight the armies of the aliens— K>f Moses, who forsook 
Egypt and led Israel through the Red Sea because " he endured, as seeing Him 
who is invisible"— of Gideon, of Barak, of Samson, and of Jephthah, who 
** through faith subdued kingdoms and cbtained promises " (Heb. xi. 32, 33). 
How much was tiiere in God's dealings with his forefathers to inspire him with 
hope and confidence in the unseen Jehovah, and to remind him that two are 
enough for any conflict if one is the Living God If Saul had been in any 
degree worthy of his title and his position he would have been the first to accept 
the challenge of the heathen, ana would have rejoiced in the opportunity of 
adding his own name to the long roll of Hebrew heroes who had proved over 
and over a^ain how much more mere is on the side of him who trusts in the 
Unseen and Eternal than on the side of those whose confidence is in the seen 
and temporal. But instead of this he furnishes an example of cowardice which 
had its root in the unbelief which had been the curse of almost all his kingly 
life, and which had brought upon him his present misery. There had been a 
short bright spot in his career when he, too, had been conscious that it was the 
^Lord who wrought salvation in Israel," and when he had fought and conquered 
in that assurance (chap, xi 11-13). But the clouds of unbelief had long since 
obscured his vision of the unseen and the real, and made him a slave to the 
seen and the seeming. We cannot wonder that the armies of Israel manifested 
the same disposition. When the head is diseased^ the body will be affected 
also, when the well is poisoned the streams will be impure, and when the head 
of a community has no faith in God the moral disease is likely to run through 
all ranks and conditions of men beneath him. Seeing that unbelief in the 
nnseen made Saul a coward, it is not surprising to find his army manifesting 
the same craven fear of the giant of Gath. We have — 

n. An example of faith in the unseen and eternal. 1. This faith was 
finmded upoi^ an experience oj Divine help in past dangers. If a man has been 
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in great peril of mind, body, or estate, and has in the day of his extremity been 
deliverea by a friendly and powerful arm, he carries about with him ever after a 
consciousness of that deliverance and a faith in the person who saved him 
which nothing can destroy. If he is ever brought again mto like circumstances 
or even into a more perilous position he will naturaUy turn again for help where 
he found it before. When a nation has been delivered from the hand of her 
enemies mainly by tbe courage of one heart and the skill of one ruling mind, 
she will instinctivelv confide in the same leader in her next time of danger. 
The eye of faith Iooks back upon past deliverances and sees in them the hand of 
Ood — this being so, in the next aay of peril and need she appeak for help to 
the same Almighty source and confidently expects to receive it. This is a most 
logical resolution — " Because thou hast been my help^ therrfore in the shadow 
of Thy wings will I make my re^uge^ (Psalm Ixiii. 7). If we have present con- 
fidence in an arm of flesh because of help afforded in the past, how much more 
should we have faith in an unchangeable God in a present time of need when 
we can recall instances of His gracious interposition m past necessities. This is 
the argument of David, and such has ever been and ever will be the argument 
of faith, " The Lord that delivered me out of thevaw of the lion, and out of the 
paw of the bear, He will deliver me out qfjthe nand of the PhUistine," But 
only a man accustomed to discern an unseen hand in all the events of his life 
would have seen Ood in the deliverance from tbe Uon and the bear, and only 
such an one therefore could have drawn hope and confidence from it for the 
present greater peril. David's life had been a life of faith in the unseen, and 
such a man is ready for any emergency. All the deliverances of his past life 
had been referred to the living God, and therefore he was not now afraid to 
trust Him for a greater and more important victorv. 2. This faith adopted 
the means most lUcely to lead to a victorious issue. The faith of David was not 
the faith of a fanatic nor of one who interprets all God's promises without 
reference to conditions to be observed by man. He took a common-sense view 
of the matter, and used the best weapons within his reach to bring God into 
co-operation with his faith and his effort. The sling was the only weapon which 
was at all adapted to David's use under the circumstances. It would nave been 
madness and presumption for the shepherd youth to have attempted a close 
encounter with Saul s weapons or with any weapons of that kind. But he had 
been accustomed from his childhood to use the sling which was especially 
adapted for use at a long range, and with which an expert could take a most 
certain aim (Judges xx. 16). He had no need to come within reach of the 
Philistine's sword or measure himself with him in a hand-to-hand combat. The 
very distance at which he stood would compensate for his inferior weight and 
add to the force of the blow, and the stone could be aimed at the only part of 
the giant's body which was unprotected by armour, viz., his forehead. Although 
we may see a supernatural hand in the issue of the event, we must rememl^ 
that the effort of David was in harmony with natural laws and not against them, 
and that his confidence in God did not lead him to neglect the use of means, 
and those the very best at his disposal. The men of the strongest faith are the 
least given to presumption, but always put forth well-directed effort. 

m. Faith in the unseen and Eternal lustifledibv reralts. The expectations 
and desires of faith rest upon a solid founaation. Tne faith of David rested upon 
the Divine promises looked at in the light of the Divine faithfulness, and it was 
so strengthened by his own experience that he ventured confidently to predict 
the result before it came to pass (ver. 26). At this period of his history his 
desires were in entire sympathy with God, and he had therefore full ground for 
his confident prophecy that the Lord would deliver Israel's enemy into his hand. 
And the result fully justified his strong confidence, and diowed that God regards 
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snch a bold reliance upon Himself with especial favour. The faith of God's 
children in all ages rests upon the same foundation, and whenever the Church 
of Ood is threatened by some apparently mighty foe they have the same warrant 
as David had for predicting beforehand tnat victory shall be on their side 
because they are on the side of God. 



OUTLINES AND SUOOESTIVE COMMENTS. 



That the world hostile to God's 
kingdom can long impunished visit its 
scorn on the truth of the eternal and 
living God, is commonly a result of 
the inner weakness, disoider, and timi- 
dity of the members of the kingdom of 
Qod. When, therefore, there arises a 
man from their midst who, with 
mighty word and deed, encounters and 
conquers the foe, this is a direct inter- 
position of God's hand in the develop- 
ment of His kingdom, and such a man 
is His chosen instrument for the 
casting down of the haughty worldly 
powers, and for a new ffatherinff to- 
gether and elevation of His people. — 
Txinae's Commentary. 

When we think of the tribal inheri- 
tance of Judah, still in a large degree 
retained by the Philistines, who ever 
and anon arose to reclaim it all, and 
sometimes nearly succeeded, we have 
a striking analogy to the heart of the 
believer, wherein divers sins and lusts 
do still contend for the mastery ; and 
sometimes one of them, attaining 
Goliath-like proportions, threatens to 
enslave him altogether. Each of us 
has his own giant to fight, and here, 
too, it must be single combat, with no 
one to help us but He who went forth 
with the stripling David. .... Or, 
yet again, in contending with external 
evils, we may sometimes feel that they 
have assumed such magnitude as to 
appal us. Thus, which of us is not 
brought almc^t to a standstill when he 
surveys the ignorance, infidelity, eto., 
by which we are surrounded ? It seems 
to us sometimes, in moments of depres- 
sion, as if these evils were stalking 
forth defiantly before the armies of 
the Living God, and laughing them, 
Goliath-liKe, to scorn; and our courage 
is apt to cool as we contomplato this 
show of force. But the God of David 



liveth, and He will still give us success. 
The ^eat danger that besets the 
Ghristaan at such times is that of at- 
tempting to fight with the world's 
weapons. The worldling will always 
overcome him when he does so, be- 
cause the Christian in such armour is 

not at home Let him go forth 

with the cross of Christ in his hand, 
and by that he will conquer ; but if he 
seek a lower weapon, and try to fight 
with force of law, or with earthly phi- 
losophv, or with mere social expedients, 
he will inevitably fail. What David's 
sling and stone were in the valley of 
Elah, that is the cross of Christ in the 
theological controversies, and social 
wrang&ngs, and moral antagonisms of 
our age.— i>r. W. M. Taylor. 

Ver. 10. Degenerate professors of re- 
ligion often receive just rebukes from 
most decided enemies. ... In human 
accomplishments the opposers of the 
truth of God have frequently possessea 
an undisputed superiority; confiding 
in this they have defied, and still do 
defy, the advocates of spiritual truth 
to engage with them. — Scott. 

Ver. 11. The time was when Saul 
slew forty thousand Philistines in one 
day, and perhaps Goliath was in that 
discomfiture ; and now one Philistine 
is suffered by him to brave all Israel 
for forty days. ^ Whence is this differ- 
ence ? The Spirit of God, the spirit of 
fortitude, was now departed from him. 
Saul was not more above himself when 
God was with him, than he is below 
others now that he is left of God. 
Vidour is not merely of nature ; nature 
is ever like itself; he that is once 
valiant should never turn coward. But 
now we see the greatest spirits incon- 
stant ... He that is the God of 
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Hosts giyes and takes away man's 
hearts at His pleasure. Neither is it 
otherwise in our spiritual combats . . . 
We have no strength but what is giTen 
us ; and if the Author of all good gifts 
remit His hand for our humiliation, 
either we fight not, or are foiled. — Bp, 
HaU, 

yer.32. While base hearts are moved 
by example, the want of example is 
encouragement enough to an heroical 
mind ; therefore is David ready to un- 
dertake the quarrel, because no man 
else dare to do it. . . . Even so, 
Saviour, when all the generations of 
men run away affrighted from the 
powers of death and darkness, Thou 
alone hast undertaken and confounded 
them.— jB|p. HaU. 

Ver. 37. In this recognition of God 
and confidence in Him, with which 
David entered upon public life, we 
have the root of the diflerence between 
him and Saul. . . . The tendency of 
Saul's life was towards himself;^ any- 
thing inconsistent with that in him, or 
about him, was but fitful and spas- 
modic. But it was just the reverse 
with David. The leaning of his soul 
was toward God, and though at times 
self and sin sadly and terribly asserted 
their power, yet these things were only 
occasional, and out of keeping with 
the usual course and current of liis 
character. His sins, like Saul's im- 
pulses towards good things, were but 
occasional eruptions of that which it 
was the habit of his soul to repress ; 
his piety, like Saul's impiety, was the 
principle of his Ufe.-y/>r. W.M, Taylor, 

To God he ascribes, not only his 
success in life, but his physical prowess. 
. . . And we must pause, ere we call 
such utterances mere Eastern metaphor. 
It is far more probable they were meant 
as, and were literal truths. David was 
not likely to have been a man of brute 
gigantic strength. So delicate a brain 
was probably coupled to a delicate body. 
Such a nature, at the same time, would 
be the very one most capable under the 
influence — call it boldly inspiration — 
of a great and patriotic cause, of great 
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dangers and great purposes ; capable, I 
say, at moments, il accesses of almost 
superhuman energy, which he ascribed, 
and most rightly, to the inspiration of 
God. — Kingdey. 

Ver. 39. Let Saul's coat be never so 
rich, and his armour never so strong, 
what is David the better if they fit him 
not? It is not to be inquired how 
excellent anything is, but how proper. 
Those things which are helps to some 
maybe encumbrances to others. An 
unmeet good may be as inconvenient 
as an accustomed evil. If we could 
wish another man's honour, when we 
feel the weight of his cares we should 
be glad to be in our own coat. — Bp, 
HaU. 

History has presented many and 
diverse examples in the sphere of the 
spiritual life similar to this heroic 
march of David. Luther, in opposi- 
tion to timid learned men, threw aside 
the heavy armour of scholastic wisdom, 
and stepping forward in freedom van- 
Quished the giant of Rome with the 
nve heads of his catechism. And other 
witnesses and combatants of the Church 
have with holy courage broken through 
the restraints of homiletic or liturgic 
forms, and in the free effusions and 
creations of their divinely anointed 
epirits, have given the tone to a new 
and more animating style of preadiing, 
and thereby have opened the way to a 
new quickening and elevating of the 
life of the Church into greater fruit- 
fulness. — Krummacker. 

Ver. 44. Was ever such a proof given 
of the sin and folly of boasting, as in 
the case of Goliath ? And yet, as we 
would say, how natural it was in him ! 
We can almost ^{rmpathise with his 
disappointment when he found that 
the champion who was to meet him 
was so little "worthy of his steel." 
We can almost admire the chivalrous 
spirit that scattered defiance among a 
host of enemies. But just as it is so 
natural, and because it is so natural, 
is this spirit of boasting dangerous. 
In the spiritual conflict it is the surest 
presage of defeat It was the Goliath 
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qnrit that puffed up the apostle Peter, 
when he said to his Master, '' Lord, I 
will go with Thee to prison and to 
death." It is the same spirit a^nst 
which the apoetle Paisl ^ves bis re- 
maikahle warning, ''Let him that 
ihinketh he standeth, take heed lest 
hefalL"— ^fafi^. 

Vers. 48-54. The irfeaU whieh an 
prepared for the world by the kingdom 
of God: 1. TImmak whU 9ort qfcom- 
baUnUef Throngn such as (ak like 
Sarid, heroicallj tead the van ot Grod's 
host and decide the conflict (vers. 48), 
and (bj such as bravely bring up the 
rear, peraeyeringly pnmxing the al- 
ready smitten foe. 2. With what sort 
of weaponet (a) With weapons which 
thejf tiemeehes nave according to their 
callinj^ through Gkxl's grace, and wield 
in reliance on Ood's help (ver. 49), and 
(b) with wei^ns which they take from 
the foe, in order to give him the 
fmiflKiTig stroke with his own weapon 
(vers. 50, 51). 3. With what result f 
Annihilation of his power on his own 
ground (ver. 52), and in respect to the 
booty, rich gains (vexs. 53, 54).— 
Lange'a Commentary. 



Ver. 51. What needed David load 
himself with an unnecessary weapon ? 
one sword can serve both Goliath and 
him. If Gbliath had a man to bear 
his diield, David hath Ooliath to bear 
his sword, wherewith that proud, blas- 
phemous head is severed from his 
shoulders. Nothing more honours 
God than the turning of wicked men's 
forces against themselves. There are 
none of His enemies but carry with 
them their own destruction. Thus 
didst Thou, Son of David, foil 
Satan with his own weapon: that 
whereby he meant destruction to Thee 
and us, vanquished him through Thy 
mighty power, and raised Thee to that 
glorious triumph and super-exaltation 
wherein Thou art, wherein we shall be 
with Thee.— £ts% HaU. 

Ver. 54. David brings the head of 
the Philistine champion in triumph to 
Jerusalem. Our David, Jesus Christ, 
ascended in triumph to the heavenly 
Jerusalem, bearing His trophies with 
Him, " leading captivity captive '* 
(Psa. Ixviii. 18; Ephes. iv. ^,)—Word9- 
worth. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

CuncAL AVD ExFOBCFOBT NoTB.— Yer. 1. "Tte sovl of Jwamtbkwm wms katft," Htenlly, 
" dMinad itielf." (iTtel). *' In almott aU languages friendship is considered as a union of soiUs 
bound together by the band of love/' {CUriau). " Iiovvd him mm bis owa SMa** '* To the 
conception of firmness is here added the idea of innemesi of friendship, the complete ident^fica- 
tkn rf euenee ot two souls." {Brdmann). 



Vsr. 1 - 
cediai^ chafter. 



ao 



See last comments on ver. 64 of the pre- 



Yer. S. " Mmdm m •vvmmbI'' "^Soch coyenaata of brotherhood are frequent in the East. 
They are ratified by oertaiB oereiaonie% and in presenise of witnesses, that the persons covenanting 
will be sworn brothers for life." (j€UiUttonJ, 

Yer. 4. "Stripped Mm—lf •£ tbe robe/ eta "The mention of several weapons, which 
together make a complete war outfit, suggests that Jonathan wished to honour David as the military 
hno. . . . His ^^Int-Mng David with his own war-dress sets aside the barrier which his rank and 
positiom would raise between them in the first instance on the common ground of the theocratic 
chivalry, as whose representativeB they bad come to love one another.*' (Erdmann), " The 
gift of one's own garment, especially by a prince to a subject, is in the East still the highest 
mark of honour." (PAi^Kion). See Esther vi 8. 

Yer. 5. ** David went out." " That this refers to war and not to general business is plain, 
not only from the following account, which mentions not only military undertakings for Saul, 
bnt alao firom the statement ol the position of general which he received in consequence of his 
success." {firdmtmn\. 
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Ver. 6. "Wban David was rotamed." '*The cm theg came refers to the letum of 
iht whclU army from the happily-ended war (oomp. ch. xviL 53) ; at the eame time is 
mentioned David's return, with especial reference to this victoiy over Groliath, which had 
determined the saccessfol issue of the war, in order to bring into its proper historiofll connection 
che honour which then accrued to him. This return of David, therefore (along with the whole 
army), is not sjmchronous with his return to Saul in chap. xvii. 67 immediately after the killing 
of the giant, but occurred after the victoiy over the whole Philistine army was completed • • . . 
There is, therefore^ no contradiction between the statement that Saul kept David by him and 
gave him a militaiy command, and the following statement that in consequence of the honour 
shown David he conceived a lasting hatred a^dnst him " (Brdmann). '* The wom«ii oame 
ont." "This is a characteristic trait of Oriental manners. On the return of friends long 
absent, and particularly on the return of a victorious army, bands of women and children iuue 
from the towns and villages to form a triumphal procession to celebrate the victory, and as they 
go along, gratify the soldieri with dancing, instrumental music, and extempore songs, in honour 
of the generals who have earned the highest distinction * {JamUton), " Tabrets, or timbrels.'* 
" Musical instruments resembling the modem tambourine." " Joy." " This word, standing 
between two instruments of music, must denote the joyful cry which accompanied the beating 
of the tabrets " {Erdmann), " Xastrnments of mnido,*' rather " triangla. 

Ver. 9. " Vyod him." '< Looked tukance at him." {Kid.) 

Ver. 10. « Ho proj^hOBlod.'' Bather, " he raved " (so KeU and Brdmann) . " Saul's condition 
is neither that of simple madneww nor that of true prophecy. He is under the control of a power 
higher than himself, out it is an evil power. For the precise expression of this supematurally- 
detemuned condition of mind and soul, in which the whole spiritual energy of the man moves 
freely, yet in a sphere into which it is supematurally brought, becoming for the time one witii 
the spirit, the Hebrew has no other word than naba^ and the English no other word than pro* 
phecy,** ( Trandator of Lang^s Oommenkkry,) 

Ver. 11. " Saul east the Jav^lla." "David's eluding him twice presupposes that Saul hurled 
the javelin twice, that is to say, he probably swung it twice without letting it go out of his hand — 
a supposition which is raised into certainty hv the fact that it is not stated here that the javelin 
entered the wall, as in chap. xix. 10." {keii,} ** If Saul actuallv threw the spear, we could not 
understand David's twice retiring. Saul held the Bgeaur in his hand, and David stood so near 
him that he could save himself only by withdrawing." (Buneen,) 

Ver. 18. '' Gaptala over a thoweaiid.'' This is a different military position from that men- 
tioned in ver. 5 ; whether it was a promotion cannot be determined. 

Ver. 19. " AdxUl the lUheUthito." Nothing is known of this man. 

Ver. 21. "Zn the one of the twain." literally, in two. Some commentators therefore 
understand that Saul offers his two daughters to David, purposing to take Merab from Adriel, 
and BO lead David to make a double marriage. But the words may be rendered ** a second 
time," and Kiel renders it '' In a second way thou mayest become my son-in-law." 

Ver. 22. " Saul oonunaaded hie oervanta." David evidently paid no attention to Saul's 
second proposal, having so recently proved his fickleness with regard to Merab. Saul is there- 
fore obliged to employ some of his courtiers to persuade David. 

Ver. 25. *'l>eelTeth not anj dowry.' "In Eastern conntries the husband purchMei his 
wife either by gifts or service. As neither David nor his family were in circumstances to give a 
suitable dowry for a princess, the king intimated that he would be graciously pleased to accept 
some gallant deed in the public service." fjammon.) ** ForeeklBe." why not headi t 
Here is a sign of Saul's suspicious and malignant spirit ; he, judging from himself, impiously 
sun>ected that David would go forth and destroy some of the Israelites, Saul's own subjects, as 
he himself desired to destroy David, his own deliverer ; and the foreskins were required as a 
proof that they who were killed were not JtradUee. This passage, and 2 Sam. i. 20, where the 
Philistines are styled " the nncircumdsed," seems directly at variance with a well-known state- 
ment by Herodotus of the fact that circumcision was practised, not only by the Egjrptians and 
Ethiopians, but by the Syrians of Palestine and the Phoenicians. But the two statements, 
though apparently conflicting, are capable of becoming adjusted. Subsequently to the time of 
Saul a great change took place in the population of the Philistine cities, and a considerabie 
Egyptian element practising circumcision had probably been introduced." (Jamiuon,) 

Ver. 26. " The days were not expired ;" that is, " the time to the marriage, or the time 
set by Saul for the pwformanoe of the warlike deed." {Brdmann.) 

Ver. 80. " The prlnoee of the FhflletiiMW want forth" "To battle, in order to avenge 
David's act, and perhaps supposing (as the Rabbis suggest) that according to the Hebrew law 
he would claim exemption from warfare for a year after his marriage." (WordiwoHk,) 
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Dayib and Jonathan. 

L The possetfion of analogonf moral qualitiei will breed mutual love. 
There are material subetanceB which have a singular affinity for each other 
because there are elements in each which are mutually attractive. The steel 
filings in the midst of a mass of other material will find their way to the magnet 
if it is placed anywhere near to them, and cleave to it with persistent force. 
And there are many bodies which possess elements which give them so strong 
an affinity the one for the other, tnat when the chemist places them together 
they lose their separate identity and the hitherto distinct substances become 
but one. So human characteristics and qualities — especially human excellences 
— ^form a basis of mutual affinity between those who are like-minded. A bold 
and courageous man is attracted to another who shows that he is also bold and 
courageous, and a man of strong emotions feek a drawing to another of an 
emotional nature. Jonathan and David evidently poss^eed some kindred 
ezcdlences of character. If the shepherd boy had shown his courageous fidth 
by meeting the giant single handed, the prince had displajred the same trustful 
boldness when he scaled the rock and entered the Philistme garrison, and they 
were evidently both possessed by an ardent concern for the welfare of their 
people, and bv that numility of heart which is an accompaniment of all true 

Keatness. When, therefore, the youthful son of Jesse stood before Saul, and 
th by his bearing and his word revealed what motives had prompted his action, 
the presence of kindred qualities in the breast of Jonathan sent his soul out to 
David, and that friendship was formed which will be renowned so long as the 
world shaU last. 

n. Love based upon affinity of soul is strong and will bear a great strain. 
Jonathan loved David " as his own souL" Self-love is strong and deep and is a 
Divinely commanded love. We are but obeying an instinct implanted within 
us by God when we manifest a due regard to our own personal welfare — in fact 
it is inconceivable that any being should be a stranger to such a feeling. Our 
Lord Himself tells us that our own spiritual well-bemg is to be the first object 
of our care when He asks, " What shall a man give in exchange for his soul? " 
(Matt. zvi. 27), and it is natural and right that our lower and second^ 
interests should be dear to us also. But there is a love which sets all these 
latter below the interests and the welfare of another, and such a love was that 
which David bore to Jonathan. It affords an example of the intensity to which 
love often grows when it is founded upon similarity of moral tastes and aspira- 
tions. It is then often equal to any test which can be brought to bear u^mu it, 
aJid forms a tie stronger than mere blood relation, making a man willing to 
forego all his earthly ^vantages for the good of his friend. The brook which 
is but a few inches deep will soon dry up under the rays of the summer's sun, 
or freeze when visited by the frosts of winter, but the deep broad river rolls on 
without being afiected by either. So there are superficial friendships which 
vanish altogether when circumstances change, but the love born of kinship of 
soul outlives all the heats of prosperity and the frosts of adversity. Such was 
the love which Jonathan bore to David — a love which was as deep and abiding 
when his friend was an outlaw and a fugitive as when he was the favourite of 
the court, and a love which took no account of the fact that David was destined 
to occupy the place which Jonathan had once hoped to fill, and the duties of 
which ne was fully competent to discharge. Although he never sat upon a 
Uirone, Jonathan's conduct to his rival gives full proof of his kingly nature. 
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Vers. 1-4. Jonathan, the man of 
generous soul. 1. Generous in ad- 
miring, (a) Not jealous, though his 
own military fame is eclipsed, {b) 
Fully appreciating the merit of a new 
and obscure man. {c) Admiring not 
only a brilliant exploit, but modest, 
grateful, and devout words. 2. Grene- 
rous in proposing friendship where he 
might so naturally have indulged 
jealousy (as his father did). 3. Gene- 
rous in giving what was not only 
valuable and suitable to his friend's 
present wants, but honourable as being 
associated with himself. Generosity, 
shown in mutual appreciation and 
mutual benefits, is the basis of sweet 
and lasting friendships, and in general 
is one of the noblest traits of human 
character. — Trans, o/Lange*s Commen- 
tary, 

This was not a worldly friendship 
in which one, in loving another, in 
reality loves only himself and his own 
personal interests, but one of a higher 
nature, which formed the uniting bond. 
They loved each other truly in God, to 
whose service they had devoted them- 
selves in the hours of holy consecration, 
.... and friendship which thus 
grows up and blossoms, rooting itself 
in a similarity of sanctified disposi- 
tions, takes a first place among our 
earthly blessings and possessions. There 
that communion of heart so unites to- 
gether that one man becomes to 
another like a living canal, through 
which the inner life pours forth to him 
a stream of enriching and never-failing 
fulness of refreshing consolations and 

enjoyments A Cleophas and 

his companion on the way to Emmaus ; 
a Peter and the disciple who lay on 
Jesus' bosom ; a Paul and his Timothy 
— how lovely are these double stars of 
sacred history pouring forth their rays 

upon us from heaven Whoever 

is the object of such affectionate 
friendship, let him esteem it as a 
treasure of high and precious worth. 
Whoever, on the contrary, complains 
that he enjoys no such friendship, let 
him seek the cause of this, not in 
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others, but in himself; since to him, 
without doubt, there are a-wanting, if 
not every endeavour after that which 
is noble, yet at least the heart-attract- 
ing virtues of humility, of purity, and 
love. — Krummaeher, 

There are, I fear, few such friendships 
between those who are nearly equals m 
eminence in the same profession. The 
proverb says, that " two of a trade never 
agree," and it takes high-toned principle 
to rejoice in the rise, to an equal posi- 
tion with ourselves, of one who is in 
the same calling with us. Provided 
there be sufficient distance between us, 
either in excellence, or success, the 
difficulty is not felt on either sida 
The young statesman, just entering on 
public life, has neither jealousy nor 
envy of the veteran leader who has by 
genius and perseverance made his way 
to the front rank of politicians, and 
the leader, in his turn, feels it easy to 
be cordial and encouraging to the young 
aspirant. But let the one see the other 
as nearly as possible on a level with 
himself, even in his own chosen depart- 
ment of excellence, and feel that he 
must probably soon consent to be second 
to him, and the case is altered. Then, 
almost in spite of themselves, jealousies 
and envyings will spring up between 
them ; they will look askance at each 
other, and though they majr not break 
out into open foes, there will be what 
I may call a sort of armed watchfulness 
between them, and a very little matter 
will set them in direct antagonism. 
The nearer individuals come into com- 
petition with each other, the greater is 
their tendency to be spiteful toward 
each other. It is easy to be a patron, 
and, stooping down from a lofty height, 
to take by the hand some struggling 
beginner ; it is easy, too, to be an 
admiring pupil of one who is acknow- 
ledged to be a great way above us ; but 
it is a much harder, and therefore a 
much nobler thing, to be the warm 
appreciative friend of one who is in 
the same calling with ourselves, and 
who is bidding fair to outshine and 
surpass us. But it was just this hard 
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and noble thing that Jonathan did. 
when he took to his heart the yonthfal 
Dayii— Z>r. W. M. Taylor. 

Similitude of dispositions and estates 
ties the fastest knots of affection. A 
wise soul hath piercing eyes, and hath 
quickly discerned the likeness of itself 
in another ; as we do no sooner look 
into the gUss of water, but face answers 
to face, and, where it sees a perfect 
resemblance of itself, cannot choose 
bat love it with the same affection that 
it reflects upon itself. 

No man saw David that day, which 
had so much cause to disaffect him ; 
none in Israel should be a loser by 
David's success, but Jonathan. Saul 
was sure enough settled for his time : 
only his successor should forego all that 
which David should gain ; so as none 
but David stands in Jonathan's light ; 
and yet all this cannot abate one jot 
or dfram of his love. Where God 
uniteth hearts, carnal respects are too 
weak to dissever them, since that, 
which breaks off affection, must needs 
be stronger than that which conjouieth 
it.— Bishop Hall 

In merciful adaptation to the infirmi- 
ties of his human spirit, Ood opened 
to I^vid this stream in the desert, 
and allowed him to refresh himself 
with its pleasant water ; but to show 
him, at the same time, that such 
supplies could not be permanently re- 



lied on, and that his great dependence 
must be placed, not on the feUowship 
of mortal man, but of the ever-living 
and ever-loving Ood, Jonathan and 
he were doomed, after the briefest 
period of companionship, to a life-long 
separation, and the friendship which 
had promised to be a perpetual solace 
to his trials, only aggravated their 
severity when Providence deprived him 
of its comforts ... In another view, 
David's intercourse with Jonathan 
served an important purpose in his 
training. The very sight he had of 
Saul's outrageous wickedness might 
have nursed a self-righteous feelings 
might have encouraged the thought 
80 natural to man, that as Saul was 
rejected by Ood for his wickedness, so 
David was chosen for his goodness. 
The remembrance of Jonathan's singu- 
lar virtues and graces was fitted to 
rebuke this thought ; for, if regard to 
human goodness had decided Ood's 
course in the matter, why should 
Jonathan not have been chosen ? 
From the self-righteous ground on 
which he might have been tempted to 
stand, David would thus be tlu'own 
back on the providence of God, and 
in deepest humility constrained to 
acknowledge that it was by Ood's grace 
only that he was made to differ from 
others. — Blaikie. 



MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP THE PARAGRAPH.— Verm 5—80. 

David's Advancement and Sattl's Decline. 

I. The method of David's external elevation. It may be regarded as a general 
social law, that men who possess gifte which fit thera for prominent and powerful 
positions amongst their fellow men, find their way sooner or later to those posi- 
tions. And, although we recognise the operation of an overruling and Divine 
Providence in this fact, in relation to all men, yet it is not accomplished by any 
special interposition of the hand of Ood, but is the outcome of a natural law. 
The genendity of men can discern, and are willing to acknowledge real greatness 
in their fellow creatures, and a man who is worthy of honour will, as a rule, be 
honoured. And if his social position has been an obscure one, he will soon be 
called to fill one which is more prominent. But the first step in his elevation 
will be in the hearts and consciences of his fellow men, and the other will follow as a 
necessary consequence. David's exaltation in the estimation of the people must 
have begun immediately after his victory over Goliath, and therefore, before 
Saul conferred any distinction upon him. He was elevated by the homage of his 
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fellow-subjects before he was set oyer them b^ the king, and it is not unlikely 
the known sentiment of the nation had some influence upon Saul's treatment of 
him. For at this period the external honours bestowea by the monarch seem 
to have kept pace with the growing esteem of the people, and to have been the 
seal of their regard. Even the courtiers, who were the most likely to be displeased 
with this new favourite of the king and people, " accepted " the youthfiu shep- 
herd boy, and veteran warriors yielded to him their willing obedience. Tne 
whole narrative is a lesson on the only effectual means of obtaining elevation in 
life, namely, to seek to deserve it. 

n. The method of Saul's internal downfall. Although this chapter leaves 
Saul where it finds him as to external position, yet it gives in detail some of the 
steps by which he descended from one moral platform of character to others 
lower and lower stilL As David grew more and more fitted for the position he 
was to fill, so Saul, by the deterioration of his character, became more and more 
disqualified to be king of Israel. He reveals himself first as & jealous man. It 
became more and more apparent to him that David's popularity was increasing, 
and the inevitable consequence of allowing his mind to awell upon this fact was 
the awakening within him of, perhaps, the most tormenting passion that can 
dwell in a human soul. It is not an easy thing for a man to feel no bitterness 
of spirit when he finds that another is gradually displacing him from a position 
of influence and honour which was once exclusively his own, and that the esteem 
and love which have hitherto been accorded to him are now being transferred 
to a successor. It requires great self-abnegation, and much unselfish love, 
to enable anyone in such circumstances to say without a pang, "He 
must increase, but I must decrease," and the task is difficult in proportion 
as the man who is being supplanted feels that he deserves to be so. 
Saul must have felt that it was his own lack of faith and obedience that 
had alienated the confidence of Israel, but he was only mortified, not humbled, 
by the consciousness. In such a state of mind he could not see David's rise 
without that painful sense of his own loss which constitutes jealousy. The step 
from jealousy to envv is soon taken. When impatience of rivalry developes into 
hatred of the rival the more deadly demon of envy has taken hold of the man, 
and when he yields himself to its sway no crime is too great for him to commit. 
A man may invite into his home a visitor of questionable character, and offer 
him a seat at his board and at his fireside, and feel confident that no harm will 
come of it. But he may one day find that he has been entertaining his mur- 
derer. It behoves us to beware whom we admit into our house, but it is far 
more important that we should beware what feelings we harbour in our minds, 
and many a man who has at first only admitted jealousy as a passing guest has 
found to his cost that he has by so doing given place to a devil that has mur- 
dered his happiness, and perhaps ruined his character entirely. It was so with 
Saul. He had already taken more than one downward step, and now, by 
yielding to jealousy and envy, he descends lower still. For envy soon transforms 
him into a murderer in intention, though not in action, and henceforward gives 
him no rest, but hurries him on from one desperate act to another, until he 
becomes his own murderer on the mountains of Gilboa. Probably no human 
life whose history has been recorded reads to us so plainly as Saul's the terribly 
fatal consequences that may be involved in the first departure from the path of 
right. The man who, in his early public life, revealed a noble indifference to 
personal wrongs fchaps. x. 27, xi. 13), became in after years a miserable slave to 
envy, and allowed this passion so to rule him that the one aim of his life became 
the murder of an innocent man and of one whom he knew was especially 
honoured and approved by God. 
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OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



In the character-pictures which it 
represents to us (as is clear in the his- 
tory of Saul and David), Holy Scrip- 
ture never exhibits a pause in religions- 
moral life, but always holds up the 
mighty "Either." .... "Or/' which 
man has to decide, — either forward on 
the way in which man walks at the 
hand of Ood with giving up of his own 
will and humble obedience to the will 
of God, or backwards with uncheckable 
step, when man puts God's guidance 
from him, and, following his own will, 
suffers not God's will to te accomplished 
in, on, and through himself. — Lange^s 
Commentary. 

We can scarcely conceive of a single 
trying situation in life in which David, 
at some period of his earthly course, 
did not find himself placed. Even for 
his own sake, that he might not be too 
much elevated by the abundant favours 
that were heaped upon him, he stood 
in need of being continually reminded 
of his dependence on Him who dwells 
in the high and holy place, and with 
those who are of broken and contrite 
spirit. Besides this, however, David 
was to become; even for thousands 
of years, a beloved and comforting 
companion to the oppressed ana 
the miserable of every kind, and 
therefore from him must no cup of 
a£9iction pass untasted. Through what 
depths of affliction might not his way 
have led him? But into every darkness 
which cast its shadow around him the 
light of the opened heavens penetrated : 
and after every storm which ragea 
against him there followed the gentle 
breathings of Divine consolation, that 
all his followers on their pathway of 
sorrow might thereby be encouraged. 
Thus is he qualified for being the harper 
for all afflicted and oppressed souls, 
just as he once was for the king of 
Israel ; and to this day it is true, that 
wherever the melody of his psalms 
sounds and echoes in the heart, there 
the shadows of sorrow and sadness are 
scattered, and courage, and peace, and 
joy return and take possession of the 
souL — Krummaeher. 



We may gather up some lessons for 
our modem life from this ancient 
chapter of sacred history. 

In the first place we may see the 
evil of centring our thoughts and plans 
entirely on ourselves. This was the 
root of Saul's misery. He was one of 
the most ardent eeljtsts that ever lived. 
He had made self his god. He looked 
only and always at his own interests. 
"EfowwiU this affect me?" was his 
constant question as each new event 
transpired ; and whensoever he ima- 
gined that he was to be injured by any 
other man's elevation or advancement, 
he was stirred up to seek his ruin. 
Thus he was ever moody and unhappy. 
He hugged himself to his heart, and 
as a punishment God left him to him- 
self, and no companionship could have 
been more miserable. 

We may see here, in the second 
place, that the servant of God may 
expect to encounter adversity in an 
early stage of his career. David was 
not to be cradled for his future work 
in the lap of luxury. He was " to 
learn in suffering what he taught in 
song." He was not to be like " a bird 
on a bough, singing forth free and off- 
hand, never knowing the troubles of 
other men ; " but, led through trials 
of his own, he was stimulated and 
inspired to sing of them in strains 
which, because they came " from the 
heart of man, speak to all men's 
hearts." 

Lastly, we may learn here that the 
wisest course in time of danger is to 
do faithfully our daily duty, and leave 
our case with God. David went about 
his work, behaved himself wisely, and 
let God take care of him. On other 
occasions, as we shall see, he had some- 
times recourse to questionable expe- 
dients and sinfal practices, for self- 
protection ; but in the present instance 
he walked steadily on in the right 
path.— 2>r. W. M. Taylor. 

Ver. 6. A patriotic celebration of 
the victory in Israel was certainly now 
in every respect appropriate; but it 
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ought to have been of another alto- 
gether diiferent and more worthy sort 
than that now celebrated by the people. 
The songs of praise ought to have as- 
cended before all to the Lord, who, for 
this end, made use of the humble, 
unarmed shepherd boy as his instru- 
ment, that he might so much the more 
make it distinctly appear that it was 
his arm of almighty power which had 
saved Israel The people mistook this, 
and they idolised the instrument. But 
is not this very error, which lament- 
ably proves a deep estrangement from 
God, a conspicuous feature of the pre- 
sent generation, which has invented 
the expression, "hero-worship," and 
among whom we not seldom see this 
deification of men rise up even to 
madness? Well and good: let men 
celebrate their heroes, immortalise their 
memory in monuments, weave laurel 
crowns for all who have made them- 
selves serviceable to the common weal, 
or who have extended the empire of 
elevating and salutory ideas by the 
power of their creative mental endow- 
ments, — only let them not forget first 
to give praise to the Father of Spirits 
for all that is ^eat and noble and rich 
in blessing, which the children of men 
accomplish; for from him cometh down 
every good and every perfect gift ; and, 
above all others, let them render to 
him, in prostrate humility, the homage 
which is his due; let them keep m 
moderation the rendering of praise to 
mortal men. — Krummacher. 

Ver 9. For every great and good 
work a man must expect to be envied 
by his neighbour; no distinction or 
pre-eminence can be so unexceptionally 
obtained, but it will expose the possessor 
to slander or malice, and perhaps to the 
most fatal consequences. But such 
trials are very useful to those who love 
Ood ; they serve as a counterpoise to 
the honour put upon them, and check 
the growth of pride and attachment to 
the world ; they exercise them to faith, 
patience, meekness, and communion 
with God ; they give them a fair oppor- 
tunity of exemplifying the amiable na- 
ture of true godliness, by acting with 
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wisdom and propriety in the most diffi' 
cult circumstances ; they make way fo^ 
increasing experience of the Lord's 
faithfulness, in restraining their enemies, 
raising them up friends, and affording 
them His gracious protection.— Sico^^ 

Ver. 10. " Saul," says the history, 
" betook himself to prophesying ; t.«., 
there appeared in him tne dark image 
of that agitation under which the pro- 
phets poured forth their discourses and 
sayings when overpowered by the might 
of the Holy Spirit, which for the mo- 
ment raised tnem, if not above their 
own consciousness, at least above their 
understanding. Saul wandered and 
raged about his palace like one 
bereft of reason, ana saw in his un- 
believing imagination, full of suspicions, 
visions which at one time made him 
tremble and shudder, and at another 
hurried him on to madness and wild 
outbreaks of passion. 

Were it ^ranted us, in our own im- 
mediate circles of society, to look every- 
where behind the curtain, how often 
would such-like scenes meet our view- 
scenes of wild overflowings of a wounded 
sense of honour, or of unbridled anger 
because of some loss sustained, or of 
burning and heart-consuming envy, so 
that we could not forbear to use the 
expression "demoniacal" as fittingly 
designating such paroxysma — Krum- 
macher. 

Ver. 12. One would have thought 
rather, that David should have been 
afraid of Saul, because the devil was so 
strong with him, than that Saul should 
be afraid of David, because the Lord was 
with him ; yet we find all the fear in 
Saul of David, none in David of SauL 
Hatred and fear are ordinary com- 
panions. David had wisdom and faith 
to dispel his fears : Saul had nothing 
but infidelity, and dejected, self-con- 
demned, distempered thoughts, which 
must needs nourish them ; yet Saul 
could not fear any hurt from David, 
whom he found so loyaland serviceable ; 
he fears only too much good unto David; 
and the envious fear is much more than 
the distrustful. — Bp, Hall. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Critical and Exfositobt Notxs.— Ver. I. "And Bma s^alM .... tliat Xb»f dioald 
klU David." 'SMita,*' that kt intended to kia David." 

Ter. 2. '•Uota tbm montBg/* Rather, **in the morning r 



Ter. S. " Zn tbm fleld." " David was to conceal himself in the field, near to where Jonathan 
would oonyerse with his father about him ; not that he might hear the conversation in his 
hiding-place, bnt that Jonathan might immediately report to him the result of his conversation, 
without there being any necessity for his going far away from his father, so as to excite suspicion 
that he was in league with David." (KeiLj 

Ter. 6. "Be did put his Uie 1b his lumd.* '*11ie Hebrew word means the palm or 
hollow of the hand — the hand as receptacle, not as instrument. Perhaps alluding to David's 
hand which swung the sling against the giant, upon the finnness and certainty of which his life 
depended." (Lange*9 Commentarjf.J 

Ver. 9. '*Tli0 evil •pirit ftom tiM Lord (Jali0VidiV' ''While this evil spirit is in ch. 
ztL 15 and ch. xviii. 10 referred to Elohim^ the Deity in general Jthovah is here affirmed to 
be its sender, because Saul's condition, which was tkere only ascribed in general to a higher 
Divine causality in respect to his person, is here regarded as a judgment of Uie Covenant-Qod of 
Israel on the reprobate king who hardens his heart against God." (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 11. "To day lilm In tlio moraiiig." " We may guess that only the fear of alarming 
the town, and of rousing the populace to rescue their favourite hero, prevented Saul from 
directing them to break into the house and slay David there." (Kitto.J 

Ver. 13. "Imago.* Literally, the teraphim em in Gen. zxxv. 2, evidently household gods 
which were still in use to some extent among the Israelites. See Judges xvii. 5 ; xviii 14, etc, 
** The plural here represents a single image which it seems must have had the human form, at 
least as to head and face, though the size may have varied since Rachel concealed it under the 
camel-saddle." f Erdmann. j "PUiow." The word so rendered occurs only here, and is derived 
from the Hebrew verb Cabar, to plait or braid. Hence it means something bound together or 
wopen, evidently a portion of the bed-fuxniturey which Michal so arranged as to make her 
deception more complete. 

Ver 17. Michal evidently here pretends that her own life would have been in danger from 
her husband if she had not allowed him to escape. 

Ver. 18. ** NalotiL* "This word signifies du>ellingt, but it is here in a certain sense a proper 
name applied to the coenobium of the pupils of the prophets who had assembled round Samuel 
in the neighbourhood of Ramah. The plural form points to the fact that this coenobium con- 
sisted of a considerable number of dweUing-plaoes or houses, connected together by a hedge or 
walL" (Kid.) 



Ver. 20. " TrntHMtm," " It is to be noted that we have here propheti who in inspired dis- 
course give forth their inner life, filled with the Holy Ghost, not $oni of the prophets as in 
2 Kings iv. 88, etc., who as scholars and learners sit at the feet of their master and teacher. 
The prophetic community here, therefore, under Samuel as head, is not yet a prophetic tchool to 
educate young men for the prophetic calling, but is a prophetic seminary in which, under 
Samuers, guidance, in an externally strictly ordered, yet internally free association, the pro- 
phetic poweiB are practised and strengthened, mutually incite, nourish, and further one anotaer, 
and the prophetic charisma finds ever new nourishment and new growth by this common holy 
disc^line." (Erdmann.) See also notes on Chap. X. ««niOF al^o proplioslod." "The 
conmtion cf Saul's messengers is that of ecstatic ravishment, into which they were brought by 
the overpowering might of the inspired song, or word of the prophets." (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 22. ««A groat wttU," etc. Bather, "The great cistern,** some well-known spot in a 
locality now imknown. 

Ver. 23. ** Pro|>lioolod mill ho oaiao," eta " The difference between Saul and his messen- 
gers was simply that the inspiration came on him as he was approaching the residence of the 
pco^et) and that it attained a higher grade, and lasted longer, oompietely suppressing his self- 
consciousness.'' (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 24. "Lay aakod," i.e., divested of his robe or upper garment "The throwing off of 
the clothing wao the effect of the heat of the body produced by internal excitement.'* 
(Enbnann,) 
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MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP THE PARAQRAFB.—Venti 1—7, 

Jonathan's Intebcession for David. 

I. The man who is related both to the offended person and to the offender 
is specially qualified to be a mediator between themu If a man would be a 
successful intercessor he must be acquainted with the nature and disposition of 
him with whom he intercedes, and he must have sympathy with the person for 
whom he intercedes. If he is linked by the ties of blood or friendship to one or 
both parties, he will know much better than a stranger how to frame his peti- 
tion — he will be acquainted with the armments which will be most influential 
with the one on behalf of the other, and his own relationship to both and his 
consequent interest in both will of itself form a reason why his suit should be 
regarded. David was fortunate in having for his intercessor the man who, 
above all others in Israel, was most fitted to mediate between him and SanL 
His love for David had brought him into such near fellowship with him that he 
was qualified to be a judge of the aims and motives which actuated him and to 
pronounce him innocent or guilty, and he was so near akin to Saul that he 
could approach him with freedom and without fear of being su^ected of having 
any motive prejudicial to his father's honour and welfare. Hence his appeid 
was listened to, and David was, at least for a time, restored to favour. The 
relation of Christ to men on the one hand, and to His Divine Father on the 
other, con^itutes His special and peculiar qualification to be the Mediator 
between God and man. Having been made like unto His brethren. He can 
sympathise with human frailties and understand human needs, and as the only- 
begotten of the Father he can have access to Him as no finite creature can. 

n. Those who truly love will find that in human life oooasions of proving 
their love will not be wanting. So many and so great are human needs, and so 
varied the experiences through which most men are called to pass, that those 
who love us will often find opportunity of showing their unselfish regard, and of 
proving that they are friends indeed by being friends in need. And if the love 
IS a reality it will be equal to the demand made upon it, and will rejoice in being 
able, by self-denial, to help its object in the day of adversity. Jonathan had 
made a covenant with David in the day when the young shepherd was the hero 
of the hour, and when Saul himself looked favourably upon nim ; but now the 
clouds are beginning to gather around him, and Jonathan finds an occasion to 
show his love in a manner which involves much more self-denial than the 
giving of " his garments even to his sword and his bow." It needed much 
courage for even a son to face a man like Saul and to assert the innocence 
of him who had now begun to be an object of suspicion and jealousy. When 
men are so entirely governed by their passions and moods it is a dangerous thing 
to tell them that &ey are in the wrong, especially if they are in the possession 
of so much irresponsible power as an Eastern monarch is. Yet this 
Jonathan dared to do not only on this occasion but on others when his father's 
temper was more implacable than even now, and he thereby proved that his love 
for nis &iend was real and very strong. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

How good it is to hear such words their noble purpose breathe already 

as these spoken by Jonathan, which, something of the spirit of New Testa- 

in their peaceful, gentle tone, their ment times. And yet, as John at a 

reverential utterance, contradicting in later period testifies in his Oospel, 

nothing the duty of a child, and in " The Holy Ghost was not yet given," 
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—a truth which we ouffht particularly 
to keep in mind in all the opinions and 
estimates we form of the morals of the 
men of Old Testament times. The here- 
ditary nature of man, fallen in Adam, 
had then allowed to it a much wider 
scope than in the post-pentecostal days 
of the New Covenant The natural 
affections and passions shot forth, when 
once they broke through the barriers 
of the Divine commandments, into 
monstrous, gigantic manifestations and 
wild forms, which may be compared to 
the luxurious growth of the primeval 
forests. Saul, with his colossal hatred, 
and his jealousy breathing forth fire 
and flames, may be regarded as a wit- 
ness of this fact. . . . Tet it is un- 
doubtedly true that, even during the 
Mosaic economy, individual personages 
appeared like shining meteors, lovely 
and rich in promise, who present them- 
selves before us as propnetic j^es of 
believers of a future age. To this 
class belonged Abraham, Moses, Joshua, 
and certainly now also our Jonathan. 
The example of disinterested friend- 
ship, rootmg itself in love to Ood, 
which the latter presents to us, remains 
at least as a fitting model for Christian 
times, wherein even its equal is not 
frequently to be found. — Krummacher. 

Ver. 6. How could Saul say, he 
should die, whom he could accuse of 
nothing but faithfulness? Why should 
he desi^ him to death, which had 
given life to all Israel? Ofttimes 
wicked men's judgments are forced to 
yield unto that truth a.gainst which 
their affections maintain a rebellion. 
Even the foulest hearts do sometimes 
entertain good motions: like as, on 



the contrary, the holiest souls give way 
sometimes to the suggestions of evil 
The flashes of lichtmng may be dis- 
cerned in the darkest prisons. But if 
Sood thoughts look into a wicked heart, 
bey stay not there ; as those that like 
not their lodging, they are soon gone : 
hardly anytlmig distinguishes betwixt 
good and evil, but continuance. The 
light that shines into a holy heart is 
constant, like that of the sun, which 
keeps due times, and varies not his 
course for any of these sublunary 
occasions. — Bishop ffaU. 

Draw from this the extreme danger 
of trifling with the name and attributes 
of God— of using imprecations and 
oaths, as mere expletives in ordinary 
conversation, without either reverence 
or meaning ... An irreverent fami- 
liarity with sacred things, as in all 
other instances, is but one step removed 
from contempt. Such, unhappily, was 
the case with SauL "As tne Lord 
liveth," was an expression so frequently 
on his lips, that, it may be feared, its 
solemn import was soon but little felt 
or understood. Hence, we perceive 
in the chapter before us with what 
facility he disregarded the obligation 
of his oath, when exposed to tempta- 
tion .... He who is not afraid thus 
solemnly to trifle with his Maker, will 
not fear to violate the most sacred 
obligations towards his neighbour . . . 
Beware, then, of destroying, or weaken- 
ing in any degree, your reverence for 
God, which is the foundation of all 
religion and all morality. Be assured, 
there is no more certain way of effecting 
this, than a profane and inconsiderate 
use of His holy name. — Lindsay. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAQRAPff.^Venu^V. 

David's Fibst Plight. 

L Human transgressors are surrounded by divinely raised barriers intended 
to prevent their departure from the right way. A soldier weary of the hard- 
ships of the camp forms a plan to desert his regiment, and thus to expose 
himself to dishonour and to punishment. But all around him are stationed 
sentinels who stand to prevent him from doins what would ruin all his prospects 
for life. It is well for him if the thought of the cold steel which encompasses 
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him leads him to dismiss the idea from his mind — ^if the opposition which he 
knows he should meet with makes him pause and allow the purpose to die. 
But should he persist he will not succeed in making good his escape without 
encountering many a bayonet and bullet, each of which is a witness against him 
bearing testimony that he is a transgressor against martial law. In likemanner 6od 
puts sentinels in the path of men which are intended to keep them from breaking 
through moral laws, and by the opposition which they offer to transgression to 
convince them of the self-destroying nature of sin. First and foremost stands 
the voice of conscience, and then, it may be, the pleadings of family affection, 
the arguments of reason and even the warnings of self-interest. Saul was sur- 
rounded by such divinely raised barriers, which he broke down one after another. 
His conscience and his reason echoing the remonstrance of Jonathan, had but 
lately stood across his path, and for a time had turned him from his purpose. 
But he had silenced them again, and now the opposition of his daughter, like 
another sentinel, rises up before him, and hinders him from staining his hands 
with innocent blood. Michal's interposition surely reminded him that the man 
whose life he sought was not an obscure subject and a stranger but one whom 
his own act had made the husband of his daughter and a member of the royal 
household, and therefore one who, from family and political interests, had a 
claim upon him even if he was not open to influence from higher motives. Each 
admonition and hindrance which Saul encountered was a witness against him, 
and warned him that he was pursuing a path of self-destruction. 

n. Those who are persecuted for righteousness* sake may serve Ck>d better 
by fleeing than by fighting. It costs a courageous man much more to flee 
than to flght, and yet there are times and circumstances when the voice 
of duty commands the former rather than the latter. The commander 
may feel a strong desire to encounter the enemy, and yet he may feel 
that a retreat for the present may ensure a victory with less loss of life 
in the future. Or he may long to attack a certain stronghold and yet 
he may feel assured that if he delav, it will shortly be surrendered without 
bloodshed. In both cases he wiu be acting wrongly if he allows his 
physical courage and martial ardour to get the better of his humanity. It will 
be better to expose himself to the charge of cowardice than to do that which 
will be least for the honour of his God and his country. Up to this period of 
his life David had never turned his back upon an enemy, or retreated when 
exposed to personal danger, excepting so &r as to avoid the javelin of Saul. 
It must have been harder for him to flee with the help of a woman than it • 
would have been to remain and face the messengers of the king. But he 
doubtless felt that the course which was least in accordance with his feeling 
was most in accordance with his duty. If he had come forward in open opposi- 
tion to Saul he could scarcely have failed to rally many friends to his side, but 
a civil war might have been the result. He therefore chose the course which, 
though more apparently humiliating to himself, was most conducive to the 
welfare of his country, and therefore most pleasing to God. In all cases of a similar 
nature — ^whenever a servant of God finds himself the subject of unjust treatment- 
it becomes him to consider not his own person^ feelings first, nor even his 
personal and present reputation merely, but the welfare of his country and the 
honour of his God. 

ni. Even good men are sometimeB under obligations to unsorupnlons and 
godless persons. Michal was destitute of the pure and lofty motives which 
governed David, yet at this time she was the instrument of his deliverance. In 
Bringing about the end she desired she did not hesitate to endeavour to clear 
herself at the expense of her husband, and thus to deprive herself of all claim 
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to our admiration and sympathy. Yet, as David was then situated, he was 
compelled to be indebted to her exertions, and to let her misrepresentation of 
his character go unchallenged. There is more than one way of testifying our 
r^ard for a friend in a position similar to that in which David was then placed. 
We may be bold enough openly to avow our affection for them, and take the 
consequences of so doing. Or we may prefer to show our love by sharing their 
misfortunes — ^by casting in our lot with theirs, and being willing to fare as they 
fare. Or we may only have so low a regard for them as to be willing to serve 
them only so far as we can do it without involviuff ourselves in trouble for their 
sakes. This last kind of regard was all apparently that Michal had for David. 
Jonathan did not scruple opnenly to seek to save his firiend's life, and to risk bis 
father's displeasure in so doinj^. Michal was willing to save his life if she could 
do it without exposing herseli to Saul's anger ; she loved him enough to aid his 
escape, but not enough to take the blame upon herself. She did not even love 
him enough to share his exile, although uie probably knew that he was the 
anointed king of Israel ; she had some regard for his life, but none for his 
honour, or she would not have charged the absent hero with threatening to be- 
come her murderer (ver. 17), and so have shielded herself under his blackened 
reputation. It mattered not to her that she was thus giving Saul some pretext 
for seeking his life — that she was thus wounding her husband in a more deadly 
manner than her father's sword would have done. The meanness of the act 
shows us to what a contemptible instrument a noble man may sometimes be in- 
debted for a service. Michal's conduct, in contrast with that of her brother, 
gave David just ground to say in after days, '' Ihy love to me was wonderful, 
passing the love of women" (2 Sam. i. 26). 



OUTLINES AND SUQGESTJVE COMMENTS. 



As the crystal vessel, though cast 
into its proper and permanent form, is 
unfit for use until it has been recom- 
mitted to the furnace, and, by the pro- 
cess of annealing, adapted for the rough 
process of ordinary usage, so the cl^- 
racter of David, elevated and beautiful 
although it had already appeared, was 
as yet too soft for the strain and pres- 
sure of a royal position ; years had to 
be spent in annealing it. . . . The 
great purpose of God, in David's early 
trials, seems to have been to develop 
and mature those gifts and graces that 
were to fit him for a royal position. 
• . . 1. In this view, first of all it 
was most necessary that the spirit of 
trust in God, and all the graces de- 
pending on it and derived firom it, 
should be exercised and nurtured to 
the highest measure of strength and 

endurance and no discipline 

could have been better fitted than 
David's for impressing this lesson. . . 
^ Another important grace which 
David's early trials seem designed to 



promote was the spirit of calm self" 
government under circumstances the 
most trying and agitating. The germ 
of this grace (as of the former) was 
exhibited in the combat with Goliath : 
but it too required to be strengthened 
into a steady, constant habit, ere he was 
qualified to hold the reins of govern- 
ment. ... 3. The close and painful 
contact into which he was brought in 
these early trials with his predecessor, 
Saul, was obviously designed to serve 
a very important purpose. The same 
trials endured at the hand of another 
man would not have had the same 
effect. ... If anything could have 
made him shudder at tiie thought of a 
ruler abimdoned by God, and driving 
at nothing but the gratification of his 
own base passions, it was being himself 
the victim of those passions, receiving 
in his own person the blows ainoied by 
Saul's ungovernable fury. — Blaikie. 

Ver. 16. The falsehood of Michal, 
by which she deceived her fftther Saul, 
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was a retribution on him ; it was the 
fruit of his own evil example, teaching 
her to practise deceit by his own acts : 
see chap, xviii. 17, 19, 20> 21. His 
falsehood and treachery recoiled on him- 
self, as Laban's falsehood and treachery 
against Jacob recoiled on Laban him- 
self by the conduct of his daughters 
to him (Gen. xxxi. 14-20, 35). Saul 
had cheated David of his wife, as 
Laban had cheated Jacob of his wife. 
The daughters of Laban and Saul 
practised against their fathers the 
lessons of deceit which they had 
learned at their own homes. — Words- 
worth. 

Ver. 17. But how shall Michal 
answer this mockage unto her furious 
father ? Hitherto she bath done like 
David's wife; now she begins to be 
Saul's daughter : " He said to me, 
Let me go, or else I will kill thee." 
She, whose wit had delivered her 
husband from the sword of her father, 
now turns the edge of her father's 



wrath from herself to her husband. 
His absence made her presume of his 
safety. If Michal had not been of 
Saul s plot, he had never expostulated 
with her in those terms : " Why hast 
thou let mine enemy escape ? " Neither 
had she framed that answer, '' He said, 
Let me go "... . As she loved her 
husband better than her father, so she 
loved herself better than her husband: 
she saved her husband by a wile ; and 
now she saves herself by a lie, and 
loses half the thank of her deliverance 
by an officious slander. Her act was 
good, but she wants courage to main- 
tain it, and therefore seeks to the weak 
shelter of untruth. Those that do 
good offices, not out of conscience, bat 
good nature or civility, if they meet 
an affront of danger, seldom come off 
cleanly, but are ready to catch at all 
excuses, though base, though injurious; 
because their grounds are not strong 
enouffh to bear them out in suffermg 
for that which they have well done.— 
Bishop Ball. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OP VERSES 18 and 19. 

David's Visit to Bamah. 

I. The godly naturally seek the society of the godly in times of trouble. A 

desire to conform to the will of God is the basis of all true godliness, and thoee 
who are ruled by this desire are bound together by a common bond and aie 
often involved in a common persecution. Under such circumstances it is natural 
and wise for them to seek each other's society that they may strengthen each 
other by mutual sympathy and help, and especially that those who have had 
much experience may encourage ana advise those who have but lately entered 
upon life. Sailors who in tempestuous weather put into harbour are likely to 
find sympathy and help from veteran seamen who once themselves ploughed the 
ocean — while they listen to the tale of their experience they gain nresh courage 
to meet new storms and perhaps valuable hints as to the best means of steering 
their vessel in dangerous waters. The common desire to serve their common 
God had created a strong tie between the aged prophet Samuel and the youthful 
warrior David, and when the latter found himself compelled by Saul's envy to flee 
from home, it was natural he should seek the abode of one who had been driven 
into retirement by the same godless man. We can imagine what help David 
would gain from his aged friend at this time — ^how Samuel would strengthen 
his faith and animate his courage by reminding him of the word of the 
Lord which had come to him as God's prophet m past days (chap, xvi 1), 
and how he would likevrise, out of the experience of a long public lifOi 
ffive David much valuable counsel concerning not only the future imme- 
diately before him, but touching that more distant day when he should 
no longer be an outcast fleeing for his life but the ruler of Israel. During his 
short stay at Ramah he was strengthened for the long sojourn in the wilderness 
that came after, and he doubtless fully realised the truth that, "as iron 
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sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpenetfa the countenance of his friend" And in 
snch times of commnnion the gain is never on one side only. If the younger 
are helped and instructed by the elder, the elder are cheered and comforted 
by the younger. The veteran servants of God are gladdened by the energy 
and fervour of the younger men, and rejoice when they see others rising 
up to fill the places which they once occupied. We may be sure that Samuel 
guidly welcomed his young friend even although the visit was brought about by 
painful circumstances. In his retirement he doubtless oflben still meved over 
the failure of his hopes concerning Saul, but when he saw David ne would be 
cheered by the certainty that here was one who would not disappoint his 
expectations but would prove himself a faithfril ruler of Israel. 

n. When the godl;^ find each other thus mutually helpfU one great end of 
the eziatence of the visible church is attained. One great aim of every wise 
human &ther is to make his children mutually helpful to each other. Indeed 
one great reason for the existence of the family seems to be the formation of 
such strong and tender ties between the brothers and sisters, as shall enable 
them by the love which they bear to each other to lighten each other's burdens 
as they journey through life. ' Those who are the objects of such love know well 
how often it has cheered them in the day of adversity and nerved them to face 
fi:esh trials and perplexitieB. And the children of Ood ought to look upon 
themselves as part of the one great '' familv in heaven and earth," and to count 
it their duty to extend their sympathy and counsel to every afflicted member of 
that fanaily. For this is indeed one of the f^reat reasons why God's children are 
required to form themselves into a community, and are required to make public 
profession of their faith in him. By so doing they become known to each other 
and are enabled to animate each other's love and stimulate each other to per^ 
severe in the ways of godliness. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Besides this intercourse with Samuel, 
the pursuits of the sons of the prophets, 
alike in their practice of music and 
poetry, and in the study of the Word 
of Gcid, were just such as David would 
most thoroughly enjov, and as would 
most materially tend to soothe his 
spirit after the trials through which he 
had just passed, and brace it for the 
difficulties which lay before him. I 
do not presume to fix either the date 
or the authorship of all the produc- 
tions which have been brought together 
into the one book of the Psalms, but if 
the 119th Psalm came from the pen of 
David, as multitudes believe, then I 
do not wonder that many have con- 
nected its composition with his resi- 
dence in the school of the prophets at 
Naioth. The calm in which he then 
found himself, and the studies which 
he then prosecuted, might well have 
led his musings in the direction of that 
alphabetic ode, while there are in it 
not a few expressions which, to say the 



least, may have particular reference to 
the dangers out of which he had so 
recently, escaped, and by which he was 
still threatened. Such, for example, 
are the foUowinij : " Princes also did 
sit and speak against me ; but thy ser- 
vant dia meditate in thy statutes." 
"The proud have had me in derision, 
yet have I not declined from thy law." 
*' Trouble and anguish have taken hold 
on me ; yet thy commandments are 
my delights." Then, in regard to his 

{)resent enjovment, we mav quote these 
ines : " how love I thy law ! it is 
my meditation all the day." "The 
law of thy mouth is better unto me 
than thousands of gold or silver;" 
and in reference to God's dealings with 
him, he says, " I know, Lord, that 
thy judgments are right, and that thou 
in faithfulness hast afflicted me." " It 
is good for me that I have been afflic- 
ted ; that I might learn thy statutes." 
Dr. W. M. Taylor. 
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MAIN H0MILBTIC8 OF THE PARAQRAPH.^-^Vmu 20-24. 

Saul among the Prophets. 

I. InstitntionB for the itudy of the oracles of Ood'are the outcome of hunaa 
need. Each individual man is a creature of manifold needs. Being a compound 
of matter and mind, possessing a material and a spiritual nature, he has many 
wants — bodily wants, intellectual wants, and moral wants. There is a wide field 
open, therefore, to those who devote their lives to ministering to his wants. 
Tney may make it their business to feed or clothe his body, and in doing so 
their special object is to supply that material which shall be best adapted for 
the purpose ; or they may maKe bodily health the object of their aim, and spend 
their lives in studying how to promote or restore it. Others study man's intel- 
lectual needs, and endeavour to find out how best to develop his mental powers, 
or to satisfy his mental appetites. But man is more than body and intellect, 
he is also conscience, and unless he finds satisfaction for this moral part of his 
being, he goes through life with his deepest need unsatisfied. It is only natoral 
therefore that some men should feel called upon to devote their lives and energies 
to endeavouring to show their fellow creatures how this deepest and most pressing 
of all their many needs can be met. And as there are institutions whose object it 
is to fit men to h% useful to others in respect of their bodily and intellectual wants, 
it seems fit and proper that there should be similar institutions calculated to 
render men more fit to deal with the moral wants of their fellows. If there are 
schools for the training of bodily healers, and for those who are to educate the 
intellectual part of man, there ought surely to be schools for those who desire 
to be instrumental in healing and in training his moral nature. Such instita- 
tions seem to be the natural outcome of human need. The one object of study 
in such communities is, of course, the only book which can meet man's spiritual 
wants — that book which contains a revelation of the Divine will and purpose 
concerning him. Other things are studied, but all tending to the one end, that 
of throwing light upon the Divine oracles. As the schools of the prophets found 
in Israel were bom of the human needs of that earlier day, so our modem rdi* 
gious training institutions are the outcome of a felt present need. And 
although they differ greatly in many respects they agree in having for their aim 
the study of the Word of God, and the diffusion of its troths among mankind, 
so that the needs of each soul may be met. 

II. Bach institutions ought to be places in which the operation of the Spirit 
of Ood ia very manifest. Men who have to deal with this greatest need of fallen 
humanity have to encounter obstacles which are not met with by those who 
seek to supply the needs of man's lower nature. Men are willing and eager to 
satirfy their bodily appetites, and to be healed of their bodily diseases, and many 
are ^lad to obtain food and training for their minds, but the majority of men 
are indifferent as to their spiritual needs and turn with aversion from any effort 
made to heal their moral diseases. Hence those who essay to labour for this end 
must be aided by a power which is more than human, even by that power of 
the spirit of God which is mighty iu convincing of sin and in healing the sinner. 
Every prophet of God, in whatever age he lives, must be able, in some degree, 
to adopt the words of the greatest and the Divine Prophet when He said, " The 
Spirit qfthe Lord is upon me because He hath anointed me to preach the gospJ 
to the poor, He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord** (Luke iv. 18, 19). Without 
this mighty reinforcement he will not prevail a^inst the natural opposition of 
the human heart to God and goodness. This mighty spirit evidently rested in 
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a special and remarkable manner upon the school of the prophets over which 
Samuel presided, it worked in and through the first New Testament prophets 
in a similar manner, and without the influence of that same Divine Person no 
man, however richly he may be endowed in other respects, can be instrumental 
in communicating spiritual life to others. While, therefore, all godly men in all 
ages need and possess the help of the spirit of Ood, the sons of the prophets need 
His help in a special manner, and there is every reason for them to expect to 
receive it if the conditions for its reception be fulfilled. 

m. Men may be wrought upon by the Spirit of Ood without becoming 
morally better. This was not the first time that Saul had been found among 
the prophets, and had been the subject of that supernaturid influence which 
was present with them. On the first occasion it seems likely that he was a 
willing subject of this Divine influence, and that he gladly yielded himself to its 
power. That first endowment was probably an earnest of what might have been 
bestowed on him had he continued willing to be guided by the Holy Ghost. He 
would then have been from time to time favoured with these special manifestations 
of the Divine presence in such a way as would have enlightened his spiritual 
understanding, and altogether exalted his moral nature and made him more and 
more fit to be the representative of Ood to the people of Israel, fiat such had 
not been the case, and this last exercise of the Spirit of Ood upon him seems 
to have been at least without the consent of his will and possibly against it. It 
has rather the aspect of a visitation of Divine judgment than of IMvine favour, 
and is a solemn illustration of the truth that even this great gifib of the Father 
of Lights may be bestowed in a certain form and degree, without its receiver 
becoming a renewed man. '' Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in Thy name ? and in Thy name cast out chvils f and in 
Thy name done many wonderful works ? And then will J pro/ess unto them, 
I never knew you : depart from me, ye that work iniquity " (Matt. vii. 22, 23). ' 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Vers. 20, 21. By these "prophesy- children of this world, abandoned by 

ings" we are not to understand, as the Spirit, and unable to rise above 

we are already aware, a foretelling of the earth, in so unmistakable and 

future things, but a pouring forth of overpowering a manner, that in view 

the heart under the impulse of the of it even the most blinded among the 

Holy Spirit, in lively songs of praise of people might gain some apprehension 

God, and of His wonderful works. With of the depth to which they had fallen 

anointed lips, and with an animated from the ^ elevated height of their 

oratory, they praised the mighty deeds former calling. At the same time, from 

through which Jehovah had from of these inspired ones there went forth 

old made Himself glorious to His among the people a light to show in 

people. In responsive chorus they what sense the Lord, by the coming 

sang — with the harmonious accompani- of the M^iah — for whom they were 

ment of harps, flutes, cymbals, and then waiting — would create a "new 

trumpets — sacred songs to the honour thing in the earth," and what was 

of God, and called down in earnest meant by the regeneration and puri- 

prayers upon themselves and all the fying of the world, which would 

people the blessings of the Almighty, be brought about by the advent of 

and the fire-streams of His Spirit, the Messiah. .... Even among the 

From time to time it pleased Ood, in rough^t and wildest spirits in Israel, 

the days of the Old Covenant, to bring the religious feeling was in only a few 

into prominence the exalted life of instances so completely dead that it 

His own children in contrast with the could not be kindled up out of its 
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ashes, although only temporarily, when 
touched by the right spark. There 
are even at the present day, in our 
own fatherland, districts of tne Church 
where almost a similar thing may be 
said of those who belong to it. In 
times of great spiritual awakening, or 
even of only solemn Church festivals, 
one sees persons who, on account of 
their spintual dulness and their tho- 
rough worldliness of character, were 
believed to be incapable of being lifted 
up into the kingdom of God, suddenly 
glow with devotion and with zeal for 
the service of God when brought into 
fellowship with believers. This sudden 
religious elevation to which they are 
thus drawn along with them, shows 
itself, as a rule, to be by no means 
steadfast and enduring. But they also 
"prophesy" a while with the congre- 
gation of the saints, and perhaps even 
rise higher than many of them, in the 
heat and enthusiasm of their religious 
profession. It not seldom happens 
even that they who are only passing 
travellers, when they breathe the air 
of such a district, feel themselves, be- 
fore they are aware of it, deeply inte- 
rested in religious and ecclesiastical 
matters. Moreover, the religious ele- 
vation of mind on the part of the royal 
messengers at Naioth may be attributed 
partly to the appearance of the aged 
SamueU the man of God, known and 
highly venerate throughout the whole 
land. It is enough that at that time 
they could not venture on any account 
to rush with violence into the midst of 
of the solemn scenes to which they had 
come. How could they by any possi- 
bility lay hands on him whom Saul 
hated in so unrighteous a manner, and 
who was so visibly under the protecting 
care of God, — the young hero by the 
side of Samuel ? — Krummacher. 

Ver. 24. Mark here, how men who 
are themselves godless observe and 
criticise the characters of those who 
join themselves with the'people of God. 
" Is Saul also among the prophets ? " 
said the wits of Israel, when they heard 
of what occurred at Naioth. Now 
this might have been as honourable to 
208 



Saul, as it came to be dishonourable 
to him, if only he had in his after 
history proved himself sincerely re- 
solved to do the will of God. Thus, 
when we say of another Saul, "Is Paul 
also among the apostles?" we mean 
no reproach to the man of Tarsus, but 
only desire thereby to magnify the 
riches of divine grace, which trans- 
formed him from a persecutor of the 
Church into a preacher of the Grospel ; 
and had this occasion been the tuming- 

S>int in the history of the King of 
rael, as the prostration at Damascus 
was the crisis in the life of the Christian 
apostle, the proverb before us would 
have been one of honour, and not of 
disgrace. Unhappily, however, by his 
after conduct Saul gave occasion to 
men to speak of his insincerity and 
wickedness, and so, " Saul among the 
prophets " is, even yet, jeeringly said 
by us, when we mean to indicate that 
a godless, Christless man has found his 
way into the membership or ministry 
of the Church. Now this proverb, 
thus understood, is two-edged. It 
speaks to those who are as yet outside 
of the Church, and savs to them, " If 
you are not really and truly Christ's ; 
if you do not love the Lord and desire 
to serve him, then do not seek to enter 
the Church." But it speaks also to 
those who are within, and says to them, 
" If in your hearts vou are conscious 
that you are none of Christ's, and if in 
your conduct you are dishonouring 
his name, then go out from the Church. 
It is not for such as you ; and your 
continuance in it will only make men 
say, ' Is Saul among the prophets ? ' 
The^ who have named the name of 
Chnst should depart from iniquity." — 
Dr, W. M. Taylor. 

In reviewing the narrative over 
which we have come, we are im- 
pressed with the proof, which is here 
furnished, of the diversified resources 
which Jehovah has at command for 
the protection of His people. Again 
and again Saul attempts to take 
David's life, but idways without 
success ; and each time the means 
by which David was delivered are 
dififerent. At first he is defended by 
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God's blessing on his own valour 
against the Philistines ; then he is 
indebted for his safety to the mediation 
of Jonathan ; then to the agency of 
Michal ; and finally to the miniculoas 
work of Grod's own Holy Spirit In 
the subseanent portion of the history, 
we shall nnd that the same principle 
holds, and that in each new peril he is 
preserved by some new instrumentality. 
When Ood purposes to protect a man. 
He is at no loss for the means of 
carrying out His design. He may find 
them in what seems ta us mortals the 
most uneznected places, and they may 
work in wnat appears to us to be a 
Terr strange — ^it may be, also, a vei^ 
sinml manner ; yet the purpose is 
accomplished, while yet the liberty of 
the different agents is not infringed — 
Dr. W. M. Taylor. 

Ver. 24. In connection with chap x. 
11. There has been some moment, some 
one fleeting moment, in the life of 
every man, even the most thoughtless, 
when he has had dreamsof better things, 
when he has heard the voices of the 
prophets coming with their harp and 
thenr tabret down the hill, when he 
has joined their company and caught 
their strains. There may have been a 
time when it has been said of him, 
^'What ! is he too among the prophets?'' 
Has he found that life is real 



That hour, that moment, was the hour, 
the moment of thy life, friend and 
brother. To that God would raise, 
assimilate the whole of it. Oh ! do not 
let the sluggish turbid current of your 
ordinary days seem to you that which 
truly represent to you what you are, 

what you are able to be but if 

you should have succeeded in quenching 
that voice of love which you once heard 
speaking in your heart, and now can 
hear nothing but hoarse and dissonant 
voices of evil omen, — oh yet be sure 
that the spirit of God does not desert 
the work of His own hands, that He is 
still hovering about the habitation in 
which He desires to dwell. And if, 
when you meet with old friends from 
whom you have been long estranged, 
there should come back something of 
the youthful impulse, some of those 
heart veamings and songs of hope you 
poured forth then, though mizea with 
turbulence and confusion, and hardly 
to be distinguished from madness, yet 
the question may be asked again, " Is 
he too among the prophets ? " ^ and 
it is a Qod will answer the question as 
it was not answered before, if you desire 
not the power of the prophets, but 
their obedience, not that you may 
speak inspired words, but that you 
may have the humble and contrite 
heart which He does not despise. — 
Maurice. 



CHAPTER XX. 



CsmcAL AVD ExFOSiTOBT Nom.^yer. 1. ^And David fled," while Saul was still under 
the power of the prophetic inflnence. "Nothing conld be a better evidence of his innocence than 
his ihns patting himself in Jonathim'B power. Perhaps something passed between Samuel and 
Saul on tiie subject, since it appears from venes 5, 25, 27, that Sanl expected David at the feast 
of the new moon." (Biblical CommtntMry.) 

Ver. 2. ''Whjrriioaldinyflitliorlilda this tlilBS from met" This remark sopposes that 
the intimate relation between Jonathan and David had been concealed, as far as possible, from 
SanL" (Erdmann,) "Jonathan, it wonld seem, dnng to a hope that the extraordinary scene 
at Naioth might have wrought a sanctified improvement on SauVs temper and feelings." 
(Jamiuon.) Or, "he might regard the late attempt on David as the rmlt of a new out 
temporary access of rage, and remembermg his distinct oath in his lucid intervals, might suppose 
that he wonld not in a quiet state of mind resolve on and execute such a murder. (Erdnwun. ) 



Ver. 3. " 



:" rather " again." 
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Ver. 5. "To-morrow Is the now moon," etc. " This request implies that Saul gave a feiit 
at the new mooiii and therefore that the new moon was not merely a religions festivid, sooording 
to the law in Numb. z. 10, xxviii. 11, 15, bnt that it was kept as a civil festival also, and in the 
latter character for two days ; as we may infer both from the fact that David reckoned to the 
third evening, i.e., the evening of the third day from the day then present .... it does not 
follow, that because Saul supposed that David might have absented himself the firbt day on 
account of Levitical undeanness, therefore the royal feast was a sacrificial meaL It was evidently 
contrary to social propriety to tsJce part in a public feast in a state of Levitical unclesnness, even 
though it is not expressly forbidden in the law." (Ktil. ) 

Ver. 6. "A yoArly MMiifloo.*' "In the then disorganised condition of public wonhip,to 
which David himself first gave regular form, family usages of this sort, after the manner of other 
nations, had established themselves, which were contraiy to the prescriptions concerning the nmty 
of Divine worship." ( Von Oerlach, ) 

Yet. 8. "CoTonaiit of the Iiord.** " Because it was not only made with invocation of the 
Lord's name, but also had its deepest ground and origin in God, and its consecration in their 
life-like oonmiunion with God." (Erdmann,j 

Ver. 11. " Come, lot no go ont,'* etc. " The scene of this memorable conference was," si 
Porter describes it (ffandbook, p. 824), " » shallow valley between Gibeah (TeU el F<mi) snd 
Nob, breaking down on the east in rocky declivities into Wady Suleim. Behind some of the 
rocks in it David could easily lie hid, and yet see Jonathan descending from the dty above." 
(Jam,it9on») 

Ver. 12. " O Lord God of braOL" This is not a prayer, but an invocatioa-— a calling upon 
God to witness to his sincerity. 

Vers. 14, 16. " Of the various explanations of this difficult passage only the two following 
are worthy of consideration. The one understands a qutttkn to the end of ver. 14, 'And wilt 
thou not, if I yet live, wilt thou not show me the kindness of the Lord, that I die not f ' 
Ver. 15 cannot, then, be a part of the question, but must be taken as the subjoined expreraion 
of confident expectation : ' And thou wilt not cut off thy kindness,' etc ISut this sudden, 
abrupt transition to a question, and then, again, to direct discourse, is strange^ even if these 
vacillations and divenitieB of discourse are referred to Jonathan's excited feeling. The second 
explanation, which is the preferable one, introduces a wish by a slight change in the pointing ci 
the Hebrew. Jonathan, having invoked a blessing on David, thus expresses his wish for himseU: 
* And wouldst thou, if I still live, wouldst thou show me the kindness of God, and not, if I die, 
not cut off thy love from my house for ever ? ' So Syr., Arab., Maur., Then., Ew., KetL" 
(Erdmann,) Jonathan's request was fulfilled. See 2 Sam., chap. ix. 

Ver. 16. "80 Jonathan mndo n ooronnnt," etc, " name^, by bringing David to promise 
kindness to his family for ever." (KeiL) The second clause is generally understood to be a 
continuation of the historian's words, and is rendered, " And Jehovah required it at the hsnd 
of David's enemies," ie., Jonathan's words were fulfilled. So Keil and others. 

Ver. 17. This verse is generally understood to mean that Jonathan made his love to Darid 
the ground of his request, or (Trans, of Lang^s Commentary) "his love to David made hhn 
anxious to maintain friendly relations between their houses." 

Ver. 10. ** Whoa thon liast otayod throo dnya" " Either with your family in Bethlehem, 
or wherever you find it convenient." fJaminon.) "Gomo down qulOklsr.'' The Hebrew 
here is literally " Come down very" but our authorieed rendering seems to accord better with the 
sense than any other. Erdmann remarks that it might be necessary to insist on a quick desoest 
to the place of meeting on account of the danger of being observed. " ^lion tlio toosdneoi^* 
etc. Literally " on the day of the deed." Gesenius refers it to the attempt of Saul to kill David, 
narrated in chap. xix. 2, and Jonathan's effort to save his friend on that occasion. Erdmann 
coincides in this view. *' SmL" The etone of departure. (Oeteniut.j " So called, probably> 
from its being the spot whence David separated from his friend." (Jamieaon.) 

Ver. 28. " Tho mattor.'* Rather, " the vfordT " This refers not merely to the sign agreed 
upon, but to the whole matter, including the renewal of the bond of friendship." (JieiL) 
" Bohold, tlio Lord la botwoon," etc. See Gen. xxxL 49. 

Ver. 24. ** 80 David lild talmaOl^'* etc Some expositors think that David wont first to 
Bethlehem, others that the visit to his father's house was entirely a fabrication. *" Moat** u.f 
food of any kind. 

Ver. 25. •' A aoat Iqr tfco wall" " The left-hand oomer at the upper end of a room was, 
and still is, in the East^ the most honourable place. The person seated there has his left son 
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confined br the wall but hie right hftad is at fall liberty. From Abner'a position next the king, 
and David's seat being left empty, it would seem that a state etiquette was observed at the 
royal table, each of the coortierB and ministers having places assigned to them according to their 
respective gradations of rank." (Jamiuon), ** Joiuitluui amao." Sliel understands here that 
when Abner entered Jonathan rose from his seat by the side of Saul and mve up his place to 
Abner, others that he arose and seated Abner on the other side of Rani in David s vacant place 
in order that the latter might not be missed. This latter snggestion seems, however, to be 
contradicted by the last danse of the verse which states that David's place was empty. 

Ver. 27. " Th» aon of JeMO." *' Saol seems to hate the name of David and in contempt 
}^e calls him the son of Jesse." (Wordmoorth). 

Ver. 30. " Thon som of the porvono rob^llloui wonuui." "This is a striking oriental 
form of abase, the counterpart of that ancient benediction (Luke zL 27). Saul was not angiy 
with his wife ; it was the son only upon whom he meant by this style of address to discharge 
his resentment ; and the principle upon which it is founded seems to be that of a genuine filial 
instinct ; it is a more inexpiable offence to hear the name and character of a parent traduced 
than any personal reproach. In every Eastern family the great object of devotion and respect 
is the motiier. There are familiar expressions which show this very strongly. 'Pull my father^ 
beard, but do not speak ill of my mother,' 'Strike me, but do not corse my mother.'" (/omietcm). 

Ver. 81. " He iftall mrtfj die." literally, "he is a son of death." 

Ver. 34. " Be was srlered lior David." " The generosity of Jonathan's character is very 
apparent. He did not resent the injury and insult offered to himself so much as the wrong done 
to his friend." {BQdioal CcmmaUary). 

Ver. 38. " While in vers. 20-22, this procedure is summarily described of ikru arrows, the 
account hero is of <mt, . . . We must suppose that Jonathan did so with each of the tluee 
anowB." (Erdmann), 

Yer. 40. "ArtOlenr," i.e., his bows and arrows. "The French word artUlerU signifies 
ardiery, and the term is still used in England, in the designation of the " artillery company of 
London," the association of archers, though they have long disused bows and arrows." 
(JatMoon), 

Ver. 41. " A plaee toward the aoatb." " An unintelligible description ; one expects a 
repetition of the description of David's hiding-place in verse 10. The word rendered toward is 
the same as that rendnrad near in ver. 19, but instead of the etone Ezd following, there comes 
the inexplicable " the south," («m^) a word with which the adverb near is never joined, as it 
never is either with any other denoting a quarter of the heavens. The Sept. in both places 
read argab or ergab, a word meaning a heap of itonee. If this is the true reading, David's 
hiding-place was either a natural cavernous rock which was called argabf or some ruin of an 
sndent baUdiog, equally suited for a hiding place." {BiUioal Commentary). 

MAIN BOMILETICS OF THE CHAPTER. 

Saul's Displeasure aqainst Jonathan. 

Here we have — 

I. A strengtheniiig of friendflbip between David and Jonathan. Two things 
contributed to this. 1. An act of confidence on the fart of David. It shows 
how entire was the trust that David had in his mend's fidelity, that in his 
extremity at this time he sought his presence and help. That he was to dis- 
place Jonathan on the throne of Israel was probably a fact which both of them 
now lecognised, and in a friendship less perfect it would have had the efi*ect of 
making David somewhat doubtful of the continuance of Jonathan's regard. But 
he shows that he has fully Gauged the exceeding love which left no room in 
Jonathan's heart for any feeUng of rivalry, and the very fact that he confided 
so entirely in his friend formed a new link in the already strong chain which 
bound them together. Where there is a sincere and unselfish love at the foun- 
dation of friendship, acts of mutual confidence increase and strengthen it. 
2. A new act of self-denial on the jpart of Jonathan. Jonathan had before 
ventured to plead with his father on behalf of David. He had done more — he 
had fearlessly asserted his innocence^ and now, although lus method of procedure 
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was different, it was evidently regarded by Saul as a declaration of friendship 
for David. And in proportion as Saul's wrath grew more fixed, so was ^ 
danger proportionately increased of those who showed him any favour. How 
dangerous it now was for Jonathan to defend him was apparent when his father's 
anger went so far as an attempt to slay him. But this new exposure to danger 
for his friend's sake would only cement the friendship on both sides. It is 
almost certain that David came to hear of Jonathan's narrow escape from Saul's 
javelin, and the thought that the risk had been run on his account must have 
deepened his grateful love. But the same risk and danger would have had a 
deepening influence also on Jonathan's love fot David, for every act of self- 
denial for another gives us a new interest in him, and makes our affection for 
him stronger than before. It is like new wood placed upon a fire — it gives new 
life to that which is already burning, and increases the volume of the whole. 

II. A widening of the distance between Saul and his son. Jonathan's filial 
respect for his father is as bright a feature in his character as his devotion to his 
friend. It manifests itself in his temperate remonstrance with his father when 
himself condemned to death by his unreasoning rashness (see chap. xiv. 43), and 
when the same blind passion was prompting Saul to seek the life of David. In 
this chapter also it is displayed in his unwillingness to believe David's assertion 
that Saul still sought his life. But the infatuation which had made a breach 
between the monarch and probably his most courageous and faithful subject, 
now creates one between the father and his most noble and dutiful son. It may 
well be supposed that the relations of Saul and Jonathan were never, after the 
occurrence here related, what they were before, and Saul's conduct is a striking 
illustration of the infatuation of wilful sin, which leads a man to cut off from 
his life one by one his truest sources of blessing and happiness. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Friendship among theservantso/God. 
Three questions : 1. Wherein is friend- 
ship among the servants of God 
grounded? — It is a covenant in the 
Lord. 2. What perils threaten even 
friendship among the servants of God ? 
— Thatonefriena,overlookinganother'8 
sin, may do for his sake what is not 
right in the sight of God. 3. What 
blessing rests upon friendship among 
the servants of God ? — It teaches un- 
envying joy with them that rejoice, 
and faithful mourning and forbearing 
with them that mourn. — J. Disselhoff, 



Ver. 3. It must not be forgotten 
that, to believers under the Old 
Covenant especially, Death was not 
yet the angel with the palm-branch of 
peace, as we to whom " life and im- 
mortality are brought to light bv the 
Gospel " know it, or at least ought to 
212 



know it. If, notwithstanding, the 
thought that there is " but a step 
between us and death" fills us also 
with horror, as too frequently happens, 
how shall we venture to blame the 
man living under the Old Testament 
economy, if we hear him, in his trying 
situation, express the wish that be 
might escape at least that fcrm of 
death which was intended for him ?— 
Krummacher. 

Ver. 4. Here friendship goes too far. 
It is wrong to promise unconditional 
compliance with the wishes of another. 
He may err in judgment and ask what 
is unwise, or may be misled by interest 
and ask what is wrong. An j, besides, 
every man is solemnly bound to exer- 
cise his own judgment and conscience 
in the direction of his own conduct. 
Jonathan was led by this promise to 
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tell a fedsehood which his father de- demands. — Trans, qf Lange's Com- 
tected, and was thereby the more en- mentary. 
raged. — Trans, of Lange's Commen- 
tary. Ver. 41. Strong men weeping. 1. 

Great occasion for it here. (a). Per- 

Ver. 8. So long as one sees before sonal separation. (6). Mad injustice 

him ordinary ways and means of es- of their father, (c). Prospect of a 

caping from danger, he should make bitter conflict. 2. Not unbecoming 

use of them, and not look for eztraor- when on sufficient occasion. Com- 

dinary help from God, that he may patible (a). With manly courage and 

not tempt God. — Starke. spirit. David and Jonathan were cer- 
tainly brave. (6). With great self- 

Ver. 17. True love delights in re- control (ch. xvii. 29 ; xviii. 14 ; xx. 

ceiving and giving repeated and strong 32). {c). With living trust in Provi- 

assnrances. This is very diifereut from dence (ver. 22). — Trans, of Lange'e 

the repeated assurance which distrust Commentarg. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Cbitioal and Exfositoet NoTBS.~yer. 1. The position of Nob cannot now be detennined, 
only from Isa. z. 2S-33, we gather that it was on the road northward between Jeroaalem and 
Anathoth. Porter identifies its site with *' a low peaked dell a little to the right of the northern 
road and opposite to SKAfiit, He fonnd there several cisterns hewn in the rock, large building 
atones, ana raiions other indications of an ancient town." f Smithes Biblical Dictionary). Others 
place it at the modem village of EUItawiyth, about a mile north-west of Jerusalem, but the 
objection to this spot is that the words of Isaiah implj that it was nearer the city of Jerusalem. 
'* AMwulftoli " Most likely the same as the Ahiah mentioned in chap. ziv. 8 (see notes on 
that chapter). In Mark iL 26 AUathar the son of Ahimelech (see chap. zziL 20) is said to be 
the person who was high-priest at the time when David ate the shew-bread. Professor Hackett 
in tne Biblical JHeUonary shews that in 2 Sam. viii. 17, and in 1 Chron. zziv. 8, 6, 81, 
the two names are confused with each otiber, and the same is probably the case in Mark. 
It is possible that father and son might have borne both names, or, as Hackett suggests, 
" Abiathar might have been the person who persuaded his father to allow him to have the Sow- 
bread, and it is probable the loaves were Abiathar's (Lev. zziv. 9), and given bv him with his 
own hand to David.** ** Wby art tlioii alone t '* As the son-in-law of the kug it would be 
imucoal for David to travel xmattended. " We must presume that Ahimelech knew of Saul's 
hatred to David but not of the most recent occurrences." (Erdmann). 

Ver. 2. "I hmve appointed my aMTaata." "This was probably true. It is scarcely 
credible that a person of David's rank and consideration should not have secured some atten- 
dants and followen. .... Moreover, our Lord (Mark ii. 26) distinctly asserts that the priest 
gave the shew-bread to David, and ' them tiiat were with him.' " (Biblical Commentary. J 

Ver. 4. " There la no eommon bread.'* '* Common as opposed to holy. Thus the English 

word is also used in Acts z. 14, 15, 28 It gives an idea of the depressed condition of the 

priesthood at this time that Ahimelech should have had no bread at hand ezcept the shew-bread.** 
(Biblical CommenUpry.) ** IX the yonng men," etc. " Thereby the principle of the legiJ pre- 
scription of Levitidd purity was satisfied, inasmuch as the circumstances — ^the lack of ordinary 
bread, the haste which the alleged important commission of the king required, the duty of aiding 
in the ezecution as much as possible, and the pious behaviour of David in inquiring the Lord's 
will at the holy place— eeemeid to justify a deviation from the rule concerning the eating of the 
shew-bread." (Erdmann.) 



Ver. 6. " The veaeela of the yonng men are holy,'* etc This phrase to the end of the 
verse is very obscure, and has been variously rendered and understood. Some understand the 
word vessel in the New Testament sense of body, others of the clothes of the men, or other 
articles ccmnected with their person. It is generally admitted that the word translated in a 
' should be rendered way. The prino^ renderings of tiie daose are as follows : — **Wktn 
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/ camt out the young menU ihingi were holy (Leyitically dean) ; and if it ii an taiAo2y wqr, ii 
becomes even holy through eAe instrumentf %,e», on the ■apposition of the important royal minioD, 
upon which David pretended to be sent ; the way is sanctified before God, when he, his ehoaen 
servant, is the instrument." This is Keil's rendering. Erdmann*s reading is similar, under- 
standing the unholy way, however, to refer not to David's enterprise, but to the act of oeremonisl 
illegality of eating the shew-bread, and the word translated vessel at the end of the verse to refer 
to Ahimelech. " And though this is the manner of common bread (t.e., though it is treating it 
like common bread to give it to me), yet surdy to-day the bread in the vessel is holy, (i.e., there is 
fresh shew-bread baked and put on the table in place of what you give us ; the day being Friday, 
as is indidkted in the verse following." {Biblical Cktmmentary.) 

Ver. 6. " Tluit was tekea firom before fbe Iiord," etc. " It seems to be mentioned ss sn 
alleviating fact, that the bread had already been taken away from before the Lord, having 
remained on the table in the holy place seven days according to the law." (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 7. " I>etalned before tbe Iiord," i.e., at the tabemade, either for the purpose of 
purification, or as a proselyte received by circumcision, or in the fulfilment of a vow, or for 
suspected leprosy. *' It is not impossible that Doeg may have been in custody or in sanctosiy 
for some crime." f Biblical Dictionary,) *< Xdomite, fbe Ohleftet of tbe taerdBaeB." **He 
had probably come over with Saul in his wars with Edom." (Stoald,) " On aoeount of the 
importance which still attached in Saul*s time to the possession of herds as a family power, 
Doeg's position must have been an important one.*' (Erdmann,) 

Ver. 8. " Z bave aeitber brongbt my sword.*' That in such pressing danger David 
fled without arms, is to be explained on the ground that " he feared he would Im reoogmaed, or 
as an armed man concealing himself be suspected (Clericus), or that he fled in great haste." 
(Erdmann,) 

Ver. 9. " In a Olotb beblad tbe epbod." "A sign of the great value attached to this 
dedicatory offering." (KeU.) "Tbere Is none like tbat." "Not only for its size and 
superior temper, but for its bdng a pledge of the Divine favour to him^ and a constant stimuhu 
to his faith." fjamieson,) 

Ver. 10. " Fled tbat day." " He only stayed in Nob long enough to get arms and food . . 
We do not know whether he had already determined to go into PhiHstia, or now first suddenly 
resolved upon it, possibly in consequence of Doeg*s unexpected appearance." (Erdmann,) 
AOblSb, or Abimelech, (See Psa. xxxiv.) This last was the standing title of the Philistian princes 
of Gath. (See Gen. xxvi 1.) "As some years had passed since the defeat of Goliath, and the 
conqueror of Groliath was probably not known personally to many of the Philistines^ he might 
hope that he should not be recognised in Gath, and that he might receive a welcome there as a 
fugitive who had been driven away by Saul, the leading foe of the Philistines." fKieLj 

Ver. 11. '' Tbe Xing," i.e., the hero. They oould not have known of his Divine election. 

Ver. 15. "SbaU tbis MUew oomeT" etc " Whether Achish had David taken over the 
border, or at any rate out of the town ; or whether David went away of his own accord; or 
whether he was taken away by his servants, is not mentioned, as being of no importance to tb« 
narrative." (KeiL) Note — **^ From this narrative it appears that David and the Philistines 
understood one another's language, as on other grounds it is probable that the Hebrew and 
Philistine dialects were nearly identical." (Tr, of Lange*s Commentary,) 



MAIN H0MILBTIC8 OP THE CHAPTER. 

David's Plight to Gath. 

I. Men who have courageoualy encountered a formidable enemy may be 
found fleeing^ before a meaner foe. In military history we have records of 
tMknics which have overtaken armies which had hitherto been renowned for 
bravery, and for these temporary failures of courage no adequate reason can be 
assigned. The fact is there, but it does not admit of full explanation. And it 
is the same sometimes with men individually, whether they are fighting against 
foes of flesh and blood or against less tangible but not less real opponents. The 
heart of the bravest man may sometimes give way, and give way when there 
does not seem so much real danger as at a former period when he showed no 
sign of quailing. In the case both of the many and the one the panic may be 
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partly attributable to an overwrought state of the imagination, which magnifies 
the present peril and adds to the r^ foes " an army of phantoms, vast and wan." 
Or it may arise from the struggle having lasted long, and then the spirit which 
could rise to a high pitch of enthusiasm for a single encounter finds itself 
unequal to the task of sustaining itself at so high a level of heroism. These 
suggestions apply to cases in which the courage displayed appears to have a 
purely human origin, and to those when the great aeeds of valour have been 
performed by the inspiration of strong faith in an unseen God. And .they are 
quite as applicable to the warfare of everv-day life as they are to that which is 
*' with confused noise and garments rolled in blood." For the world is full of 
men and women fighting every day of their lives against adverse circumstances 
outside of them or against sin within them, with a fortitude that gives them full 
title to be ranked among the heroes of their age. But whoever are the warriors, 
and in whatever kind of warfare they may be engaged, they do sometimes flee 
from a lesser foe after having conquered a greater. It was so with David now. 
The sword of Saul was more terrible to him than the sword of Goliath had been. 
He had fearlessly looked in the face of the giant, but though he bad been helped 
to slay this most formidable foe, and all the trust that he then placed in the 
ann of Jehovah had been fully justified, he is now seen fleeing before the man 
who had quailed before the Philistine, and faith seems now to have no abode in 
his soul, not so much as a resting-place for the sole of her foot. Without doubt 
he permitted his mind to dwell upon Saul's malignity, and upon the many 
agents whom he could employ against him, to the exclusion of the signal token 
of Divine help which had been afforded him in the valley of Elah, and the 
assurance of Divine protection of which the anointing oil had been a pledge. 
And thus neglecting by meditation upon God's past goodness to stay himself 
upon the Divine arm in the present, he becomes a prey to his over-wrought 
imagination, and presents himself before us in his full manhood in a much less 
admirable light than in the days of his youth. We must not forget, however, 
that stronger faith in God is required to sustain a man in a long-continued 
trial or in a succession of triids than to carry him victoriously tnrough one 
which, although it makes a great demand upon him for the moment, is soon 
over. And this helps us to understand David's failure at this time> and to 
sympathise with his irailty though we may not excuse his sin. 

n. The fear of losing a lesser life may lead men to imperil a life which ia 
greater. There is a life of the body and there is a condition of character which 
is moral life, and though it is natural and right for men to be careful in a 
measure of the former, yet a desire to preserve it should never lead to the 
sacrifice of the latter. The sword of the most bitter enemy is less to be dreaded 
than the sword of conscience. The most terrible bodily death is infinitely 
preferable to wounding the moral sense and perhaps doing permanent injury to 
the character. The retaining of bodilv life is dv no means necessary to a blessed 
existence, but existence can nowhere be blessed if there is not integrity of soul. 
Hence our Lord warns His disciples not to be over-solicitous concerning the life 
of the body, lest by so doing tney endanger a higher and more precious life. 
" For whosoever wUl save his l\fe shall lose it ; but whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake, the same shall save it." (Luke ix. 24). Here loss is gain and gain 
is loss. Nevertheless, so strong is the love of bocmy life, and so instinctively do 
men shrink from a violent death, that even good and true men have not seldom 
yielded for a time to the temptation to endanger the most precious for that 
which is comparatively worthless. David did so when he liea to Ahimelech in 
order to obtain from him the succour that he needed, and when he feiped 
madness in the presence of the Philistine nobles. In both cases he inflicted 
upon himself fax more grievous and real injury than any that Saul could have 
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dtolt out to him. His enemy's sword could only have killed his body, but his 
sin damaged his souL No weapon forged by man can take away peace of mind, 
but wilful transgression must £11 a man wi^ remorse if his conscience is at all 
awake, and a man like David could hardly fail to reproach himself afterwards 
for having thus wandered from the path of rectitude. But even if he did not 
do so, the harm done to his moral nature was the same and even greater, inas- 
much as unrepented sin deadens the conscience and makes farther trangression 
more easy. When a man is suffering acute pain from a dangerous wound his 
life may be in great danger, but if while the wound is unhealed there is no pam, 
the surgeon has good reason to fear that mortification has set in and that all 
hope of life is past. So in the moral nature that wound which is followed by 
no pain is the most fatal 

III. A Divine law which is limited and temporary must yield to one which 
is universal and permanent. Our Lord Himself justifies the action of David 
and Ahimelech in the matter of the shew>bread (Mark ii. 25), on the principle 
that the happiness and well-being of man is the end of all God's laws concerning 
them, and that therefore if a merelv ceremonial law interferes with that it 
must be for the time set aside. Possioly David's words in verse 5 may also have 
some such meaning. (See Critical Notes.) All the ceremonial laws given to 
Israel by God had for their end the elevation of a nation of idolatrous slaves to 
a higher moral level by creating within them a sense of their own sinfulness 
and of God's infinite majesty and purity, and their own highest interests were 
bound up in the strict observance of them. But just because the end of all 
was man s good, so it followed that if in a particular case that good was only to 
be obtained by a temporary violation of the ceremonial observance, that 
violation was in accordance with the will of God. Ahimelech showed that he 
understood the real intention of the law of the shew-bread when he broke it 
to satisfy the needs of hungry men, for he acted on the principle that the 
ceremonial laws were made for man and not man for the ceremonial laws, and 
thus in a measure anticipated Our Saviour's exposition of them. Although all 
the details connected with the Jewish worship were symbols of unchangeable 
truths and of immutable moral laws, they were symbols only, and therefore the 
laws of their observance were at all times subordinate to those universal and 
changeless moral laws which never clash with each other, and the violation of 
which no exigency can ever justify. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Mingling of pood and evil in DavicTs Ver. 2. Who can look to pass this 
character, (l) Though a brave and pilgrimage without infirmities, when 



devout man, ne falls into grievous David dissembleth to Ahimelech ? A 

falsehood and degrading deception, weak man's rules may be better than 

through cowardly fear and lack of the best man's actiona God lets us 

trust in God. A warning to us. see some blemishes in His holiest ser- 

Gompare Neh. xiii. 26 ; 1 Cor. z. 12. vants, that we may neither be too 

(2) Though so weak and erring, he highly conceited of flesh and blood, nor 

remembers God's help in the past (ver. too much dejected when we have been 

9), cries to Him now (Psa. zxziv. 6), miscarried into sin. Hitherto hath 

rejoices in Him anew {ibid, ver. 1), David gone upright ; now he begins to 

and resolves henceforth to speak truth halt with the pnest of God, and under 

and to do good (ibid, vers. 13, 14) ; pretence of Saul's employment, draws 

compare Psa. Ivi. 13. An encourage- that favour from Ahimelech which 

ment to us ; compare 1 John ii. 1. shall afterwards cost him his head. 
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What could Ahimelech have thought 
too dear for God's anointed, 0^'s 
champion ? It is not like but that, if 
David had sincerely opened himself to 
the priest as he had done to the pro- 
phet, Ahimelech would have seconded 
Samuel in some secret and safe succour 
of so unjust a distress, whereas he is 
now, by a £&Ise colour, led to that 
kindness which shall be prejudicial to 
his life. Extremities of evil are com- 
monly inconsiderate ; either for that 
we have not leisure to our thoughts, or 
I>erhat)8 (so we may be perdexed) not 
thoughts to our leisure. What would 
David have given afterwards to have 
redeemed this oversight ! — Bp. Ball, 

There is nothing will keep a man 
from sin more surely than confidence 
in God; but despair is the most 
dangerous condition into which one 
can fall While faith and hope last, 
there will be energy, and watchfulness, 
and purity; but with despair come 
recklessness and folly. We are saved 
by hope ; but when we despair of God's 
help, we run into extremes of wicked- 
ness. When a merchant is in difficulties, 
there is no great danger so lomt as he 
believes that he can retrieve himself, 
and hopes that he will come out all 
right. But when he fails into despair, 
he becomes regardless alike of God or 
man, and runs headlong into practices 
of which in other circumstances he 
would never have thought, thereby 
destroying alike his character and 
future.— />r. W. M. Taylor. 

Vers. 10-15. David had lost his faith 
in Jehovah, and put hb confidence in 
Achiah, and nothing more salutaiy 
could have happen^ to him than 
such a reception as that which was 
|;iven to him at Gath. When a youth 
18 goinff on a wrong course the best 
thing that can befall him is failure and 
disgntce, and the worst thing that can 
come to him is what the world calls 
success. If he succeed the probability 
is that he will go farther astray than 
ever ; but if he fail there is hope that 
be will return to the right path, and 
seek alliance with Jehovah. This last 
was the case with David in the instance 



before us, if at least we may judge of 
the effect which his experience produced 
upon him, from the songs which he 
wrote with special reference to the in- 
cidents at which we have been looking. 
The titles of the 34th and 56th Psalms 
connect these odes with David's resi- 
dence in Gath ; and though there are 
few acknowledgments of sin in them, 
yet they indicate that, as the result 
and outcome of his trials, he was led to 
look away from all earthly helpers to 
the Lord alone. "This poor man 
cried, and the Lord heard him and 
saved him out of all his troubles." 
Perhaps, too, there may be an implied 
condemnation of Uie course which he 
had been pursuing, and a virtual reso- 
lution to abstain from it in the future, 
when he savs, " What man is he that 
desireth lite, and loveth many davs, 
that he may see good? Keep thy 
tongue from evil, and thy lips from 
speSdng guile. Depart from evil, and 
do ^ood ; seek peace, and pursue it.'* 
Ana it is scarcely possible to doubt 
that, from bis own penitence for the 
sins of which he had just been guilty, 
and his own experience of God's favour 
when he returned to him, he was led 
to sing, ** The Lord is nigh unto them 
that are of a broken heart ; and saveth 
such as be of a contrite spirit. Many 
are the afflictions of the righteous: 
but the Lord delivereth him out of 
them alL" 

It may appear strange that all thiis 
should have happen^ immediately 
after his pleasant and profitable sojourn 
with Sunuel at the school of the pro- 
phets. But perhaps the very contrast 
between his nappmess at Naioth and 
his continual suspense at Gibeah, where 
he felt himself to be like one standing 
on the very edge of an active volcano, 
may help to account for his depression. 
In any case it is by no means an un- 
common experience that times of great 
spiritual elevation are followed by pe- 
riods of deep dejection. Every height 
has its hollow ; and as Peter went from 
the fiiBt Lord's Supper to his denial of 
the Master, David went from Naioth 
to Nob, and from Nob to Gath. It is 
a suggestive incident, bidding us be 
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always on our guard against tempta- 
tion, and then, most of all, when we 
have been emoyin^ the most exalted 
privileges. — Dr, Jr. M. Taylor. 

It is always a dangerous course when 
believers betake themselves in their 
necessities to the children of this world 
for protection and help. Without 
taking into account that too easily in 
the circle of such benefactors and 
deliverers do they lose their balance, 
and, making court to them for their 
favour, 3dela to the temptation to 
diso^vn their faith, and in word and 
conduct to place themselves on an 
equality with the world, such a step 
gives to the latter occasion secretly to 
triumph, and they who are so wiUing 
to be called " the chosen," when dis- 
tress comes upon them know not how 



to be contented with their God and 
his help alone, but gladly permit them- 
selves to seek for aid from those to 
whom they do not even concede the 
name of brethren. Never will they 
succeed in truly reconciling the enemies 
of their faith by means of affected ac- 
commodation to them and their forms 
of life; for, according to the well- 
known testimony of God, the enmity 
between those who are "after the 
flesh," and those who are " after the 
spirit," is a y£;r0(2 principle, and though 
covered with many a fair garland of 
courtesy and politeness, yet, even when 
universal love bears the sceptre in the 
heart of God's children, that enmity 
cannot be abolished till regenerating 
grace has made of the " twain one."— 
Krummacher. 



CHAPTER XXIL 



Cbitecal and Ezpositobt Notib.— Ver. 1. " Adnllam.*' " The nte of AdulUim (mentioned 
in Josh. zv. 85, etc) has not yet been identified, but from the mention of it in the above and 
other paasagea in proximity with other known towns, it is likely that it was near Deir Dubban, 
five or six miles north of J^leutheropoUs. . . The limestone cIIGEb of the whole of that locality 
are pierced with extensive excavations (Robinson ii. 23, 51-53), some one of which was possiblv 
the refuge of David." (Abridged from 8miih*s Biblical Dictionary), The general opinion of 
commentators and traveUers agree with this, but Thomson supports the ancient view that it wai 
near the YJUBge Khureitein, five miles south-east of Bethlehem, and thus describee his visit to 
that spot : " Leaving our horse in charge of wild Arabs, and tiUdng one for a guide, we started 
for the cave, having a fearful gorge below, gigantic cliffs above, and a path winding along a 
shelf of the rock, narrow enough to make the nervous among us shudder. At length from a 
great rock hanging on the edge of this shel^ we sprang by a long leap into a low window which 
opened into the perpendicular face of the diff. We were then within the hold of David, and 
creeping half doubled through a narrow crevice for a few rods, we stood beneath the dark vault 
of the first grand chamber of this mysterious and oppressive cavern. Our whole ooUection of 
lights did little more than make ike damp darkness visible. After groping about as long as we 
had time to spare, we returned to the light of day, fuUy convinced that, with David and his 
lion-hearted followers inside, aU the strength of Israel under Saul could not have forced an 
entrance— would not even have attempted it." 

Ver. 2. " Bvwyone ttaat was dSaoontented," eto. Literally, bitter in soul, as in chap. L 10' 
'* The comparison of this body with Catiline's foUowers (Glericus, Thenius) supposes that David*B 
retinue was of a similar character with Catiline's, a riotous, adventure-seeking rabbla But 
there is nothing in the narrative to support such a supposition, and David's position as to them, 
and to Saul, is decidedly against it. .... Hengstenberg (on Psa. vii. 10) rightly remaria 
David's war with Saul was one not of individuals, but of parties ; the wicked espoused Saul's 
side, the righteous David's ; compare the much nusunderstood passage 1 Sam. xxii 2. The 
diairetged persons were those who were persecuted under Saul's government on account of their 
love for David. The debtors were such as, under Saul's arbitrary misrule, were oppressed by 
their creditors, and received from the government no protection against the violation of the law 
of loan and interest (Exod. xxii. 25, Lev. xzr. 86, Deut xxiii. 19). They were * bitter of soul,' 
not as ' desirous of new things,' not aa merely dissatisfied with their present condition (Cleiicns), 
but * as those whose anxiety of soul over the ever-worsening condition of the kingdom under 
Saul, drove them to a leader from whom for the future they might hope for better things.* 
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{Ew.) Comp. Jephthah's fngitiTe life and retinue of ''poor empty penone.* {Erdmann,) 
** Ftonr liimdred mea." ** A Ust of the principal among them is given in 1 Chron. zii 8-18 ; 
and eome of their acto are dewnbed in 2 Sam. zziii 13-22." ( Wordiworik,) 



Ver. 8. <*lIUp6li of MoaK" <' Mizpeh ; literally a watoh-tower* or mountain height com- 
manding a very eztensiTe prospect. Here it is probably a proper name belonging to a mountain 
fastness on the high land which bounded the .^jboth Moab on the eastern side of the Dead Sea, 
most likely on the mountains of Abarim or Piagah (Deut. xxxiv. IX and which could easUy be 
reached from the country round Bethlehem by crossing the Jordan near the point where it 
entered the Dead Sea." {KeH) ** Perhaps he resorted to Moab for refuge because his ances- 
tress Buth was from that country.* ( Wwxkworth.) 

Ver. 4. "Tho HAUL** This fastness could not have been the cave of Adnllam, because in 
the next verse we read that David was commanded to return to Judah, but it was probably the 
same refuge to which David had taken his parents. 

Ver. 6. "Gad." It must remain a matter for conjecture whether Gad had gone with David 
to Adullam, or whether he now comes to him for the first time with a special Divine message. 
"Oat tliaa lata tba land of JodalL" Keil thinks that ''David was not to seek for refuge 
ontside the land ; not only that he might not be estranged from his fatherland and the people 
of Israel, which would have been opposed to his calling to be King of Israel, but also that he 
mi^t learn to trust entirely in the Lord as his only rofuge and fortress." But Erdmann sees 
the rMson for this direction in the fact that " the Philistines wero now making plundering 
incursions into the south of Judah, help and protection against them was needed, and this David 
and his valiant band could give, and thus fulfil part of the theocratic calling in respect of which 
the distracted, arbitrary rule of Saul was now impotent.** " FOraat of Harotli." An unknown 
region. Joeephus calls it the eiiy of Hareth. It was probably a woody district in the mountains 
(rf Judah. 



Ver. 6. " Aboda undar a traa^*' etc Bather, wa$ nUing under a tamarUk tree t^pon the 
height. (For Bamah see Notes on chap. L 1.) " Oriental princes frequently sit with their court 
under some shady canopy in the open air. A spear was the early sceptre, as we are informed by 
Juttin . . . Saul's spear might be distinguished from common spears by its length as well as its 
decorations ; and that this was likely to be the case may be infenred from the relics of Egypt and 
Assyria." (/asMeam.) "AU bla aarvanti." "It was thereforo a full assembly of the 
persoiuie^ of the court" {Erdmann.) 

Ver. 7. " To Batdamltaa.** " Showing how isolated the tribes still wero, and how, for the 
most part, Saul was surrounded by his own tribesmen only." (Biblical Ofnnfnentary,) " In 
Saul's wonls thero is the latent sense : Will he, of another tnbe, roward you, as I have done to 
yon, my fellow tribesmen ? Will he not rather favour his tribesmen, the men of Judah t Will 
it not be to your interest to stand on my side f " (Erdmann.) 

Ytr. 9. " Whloh waa aat OTor tha aarvaata," etc. As this does not agree with the position 
aasigned to Doeg in the former chapter, some render the clause "And he stood with the servants," 
etc: Keil thinks that Doeg had been invested with the office of marshal of the court 

Ver. 10. "Ba Inqiilrad of tha Lord,^ etc. Some think this was untrue^ but the words of 
Ahimelech in verse 15 seem to admit the fact 

Ver. 14. " FUthflil," rather proved, tried. *" Goalli at thy Htddlag." Probably this should 
be read, " Has access to thy private audience." The Hebrew word is so ronderod elsewhere. 
(See 2 Sam. zziii 28, and 1 Chron. xi. 25.) 

Ver. 16. " IMd I than baglB," etc. The most obvious meaning of these words is, " Was it 
the first time that I had inquirod of the Lord for David concerning enterprises with which the 
king had entrusted him f So Keil, Erdmann, and others. Some however (Bib. Commentary, etc.) 
understand Ahimelech to deny having done such a thing on the ground that this was a duty 
which he owed to the king only. 

Ver. 17. "Footman," i.e., runners, halberdiers. 

Ver. 18. "A Uaan avbod." ''The allusion to the priestiy clothing, like the repetition of 
the expression, *pr%ett$ of Jehovah^* serves to bring out into its true light the crime of the blood- 
thhsty Saul and his executioner Doeg." (KeSL) 

Ver. 20. " AMathar." How he escaped can only be conjectured. Bishop Patrick suggests 
that he was left in charge of the sanctuary when the other priests obeyed Saul's summons. 

Note. — "Dnring this first period of David's life as outlaw, several incidents 
occurred which are not mentioned in this narrative. We learn from 2 Sam. 
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xxiii. 13 that three of his chief heroes came to him in the cave of Adullam, one 
of whom was \m nephew Abishai, afterwards a famous general. A little after 
(1 Chron. zi. 15-19) occurred that noble act of loving daring, wheu the " three 
mightiest " broke through the Philistine army and brought their leader water 
from the well of Bethlehem, for which he longed. This was while he was in 
the " hold/' and at this time apparently came to him the stout band of lion- 
faced, gazelle-footed Gadites, who swam the Jordan when its banks overflowed, 
and scattered all enemies before them (1 Chron. xii. 8-15), and an enthusiastic 
body of men of Judah and Benjamin, for whose friendship Amasai answered 
in a passionate speech (1 Chron. xii. 8-15).— f 7Vai». qf Lange's Commentary), 



MAIN HOMILSTICa OP THE PARAGEA PIT. —Vena 1—4. 

The Cavb op Adullam. 

I. Oppressive rule transforms good subjects into onflaws. When those who 
are in authority disregard those universal laws of righteousness and beneficence 
which are equally binoing upon every man, they must not expect obedience from 
those under their rule ; their injustice will create a lawlessness in the governed 
classes which, although it is rebellion against them, may be obedience to a higher 
and juster rule. David had been a loyal servant to King Saul, and had given 
full proof of true patriotism, but the oppression which he had undergone, and 
the danger to whicn he was exnosed through Saul's iniustice compelled him to 
take up the position of an outlaw. He had once and again gone forth at the 

Seril of his own life to defend the throne of the king, but justice to himself now 
emanded that he should take up arms in self-defence. It is most probable 
also that those who joined him were men who had likewise been transformed by 
oppression from obedient subjects into rebels. Before we condemn men for 
resistance to authority we must know what is the nature of the authority they 
resist. 

II. Common sufbring is a strong bond of union. There are many influences 
which tend to bridge over the difierences which divide men — differences of birth, 
of education, of character and disposition — ^but perhaps there is nothing which 
does this so effectually as a common calamity. If a vessel is in dagger of 
sinking, the passengers who have hitherto been separated by distinctions of rank 
recognise their common brotherhood and forget all minor differences in their 
common danger. When a city is besieged the noble in the palace and ihB 
artisan in the workshop exchanffe words and looks of sympathy as they recogmse 
their common peril. In the band which gathered to l)avid in the cave of 
Adullam there were doubtless men who would have never united in any common 
action if they had not been suffering from a common calamity — ^the misrule of 
Saul. Separated from each other and from David by every variety of circum* 
stance and disposition, they were one with him and with each other in 
indignation against oppression, and in determination to defend their lives and 
liberties. Times of proroerity are not favourable to the promotion of union 
among men, but times of adversity often bring them very near together. 

III. BelationsMp to great men has its penalties as well as its advantages. It 

was doubtless a proud day for Jesse when he became aware that he was to be the 
head of a royal house, but the immediate consequences were not pleasant. If he 
had not been related to the chosen king of Israel, he would doubtless have been 
permitted to remain unmolested in his auiet village home, but because he was 
the father of David he was obliged to flee from bis native land. When the 
storm is abroad^ the highest trees are most exposed to its violence, and if they 
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fall they brinff down with them thoee which stand near. So, in times of national 
disquietude, the most prominent men are most in danger, and those who are 
related to them are endangered by their relationship. There are, therefore, 
drawbacks as well as advantages in belonging to the &mily of a great man. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



If it behoved a ruler to know the 
heart of his subjects — their sorrow, 
their wrongs, their crimes — ^to know 
them and to sympathise with them, 
this was surely as precious a part of 
his schooling as the solitude of his 
boyhood, or as any intercourse he had 
with easy men who had never faced 
the misery of the world, and had never 
had any motive to quarrel with its 
laws. He was now among the lowest 
of those whom he would afterwards 
have to ffovem — ^not hearing at a dis- 
tance of their doings and sufferings, 
but partaking in them livingly, realis- 
ing the influences which were disposing 
them to eviL And here he was ac- 
quiring more real reverence for law 
and order, more understanding of their 
nature, than those can ever arrive at 
who have never known the need of 
them from the want of them. He was 
bringing his wild followers under a 
loving discipline and government which 
they had never experienced ; he was 
teaching them to confess a law which 
no l^nt had created, no anarchy 
could set aside. — Maurice. 

Who can fail to recognise in David, 
as he here appears, a remarkable type 
of the Divine rrince of Peace, who at a 
future age would go forth from his 
house. As David then stood, so Christ, 
his illustrious descendant, "according 
to the flesh," now stands ahnost every- 
where, misapprehended by the world 
where not hated and persecuted, and 
only surrounded by a little band of 
devoted followers, comparatively smaU 



and insignificant, and for the most part 
contemptible in the eyes of the world, 
and,moreover, reviled by bitter enemies. 
. . . The dwelling-pUce of the exalted 
Son of David upon earth is meanwhile 
as unlike to a splendid royal palace as 
was David's cave of AduUam to a 

Sroud lordly mansion. The true 
Ihurch is as yet concealed under a 
dark covering, yea, as with a widow's 
veil Her Lord is not yet present to 
the sight. Her people walk by faitii 
and not by sight, ana know that they 
are surrounded by the powers of dark- 
ness, against whom their weapons of 
war are to be laid aside neither by day 
nor by nisht. A world stands in arms 
against the decided followers of the 
crucified King of Glory, and they are 
dealt with as very outlaws, on whom 
anyone may ky his hands. But even 
to them also the time comes when, as 
our friffitive must exchange the cave 
of Adullam for the gorgeous palace on 
Mount Zion, even so for tkase who are 
not offended at the "fonn of a servant" 
assumed by the Divine Son of David, 
and at the lowly aspect of His kingdom 
upon earth, the simple dwelling in 
which the Church now gathers together 
shall become transformed into a glorious 
buildinff,irradiatedwith heavenly splen- 
dour, whose dome shall tower upward 
into the ever-opened heavens, whose 
pillars shall encompass the whole earth, 
and whose inhabitants, after they have 
waited patiently with their Head here 
below, shall reign with Him for ever.— 
Krummacher. 



MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP VERSE 5. 

Thb Pbofhet Gad. 



L Ood does not leave His servants in their times of danger and perplexity 
without help and guidance. " Unto the upright there ariseth light in the 
darkness" (Fsa. cxii. 4), and light often comes to men as it now came to David 
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by means of a man of Gk>d. For the very presence of such a man is light in 
the cloudy and dark day. It wUl encourage the dejected soul to hold btA 
its confidence in (xod, and will exercise a restraining influence when we are 
exposed to the temptation to turn aside from the path of right which great trial 
sometimes brings. David had yielded to such a temptation once, but Gad's 
companionship would be likely to prevent another such fall The presence of 
a prophet of (jod in the hold was a token of God's good will, and as such was a 
light in the darkness. And the counsel of such a man at such a time is a light 
which not only cheers, but guides. God can Ruide His servants, as He can feed 
them, in many different ways. As He has fea them direct from heaven, so He 
has guided them by a voice direct from the invisible world. He has fed men 
by the instrumentality of angels, and He has guided them by such an instni* 
mentality. But He more generally helps man by man, and this was the method 
He employed here. 

n. When Ood*s children have good reason to believe that the light that ihni 
ariseth is a light from heaven, it is wise to follow its guidance implicitly. It is 
the first duty of a benighted traveller to make sure whether the light upon his 
path is an ignis-fatuusixinng him to destruction, or the lamp of a fiiena point- 
ing to the highway of safety. When he has made sure that it is the latter, he 
will only reveal his foolishness if he neglects to walk in the wav which it reveab 
as the right one. Grad was doubtless well known to David ; he was in all 
probability one of that company at Ramah who had grown up around Samuel, 
and upon whom^ the prophetic spirit had descended in such a manner as to 
(qualify him to give counsel and guidance to the elect king of Israel, and David, 
in his unhesitating obedience to his word, acts with true humility and wisdom. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



It is to be noted here as an interest- 
ing fact, that in the hold of Adullam 
and in the wilderness of Judah we have, 
side by side, representatives of the 
oracuUur and the prophetical methods 
of the communication of the will of 
God to men ; and that, in the life of 
David, as a whole, we have the era of 
the transition from the one to the other. 
Up to this time the priest had been the 
most important personage in the nation, 
and the only recognised channel through 
which God indicated his will to the 
people. True, there had been great 
outstanding prophets, like Moses and 
Samuel ; but theformerwasan exception 
to all rules as being the leader of the 
Exodus ; and the latter, from his train- 
ing under Eli, was as much a priest as 
he was a prophet. True, again, in the 
time of the «fudges there was Deborah, 
the prophetess ; but she was raised up 
in connection with a particular crisis in 
the history of her people. The general 
system, however, was, that when the 
head of the nation, whether judge or 
king, wished, at any special emergency, 
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to ask counsel of the Lord, the inquiry 
was made through the priest, and the, 
answer was given by the Urim and 
Thummim. But now the prophet, as 
a standing official personage, comes into 
prominence, and the mind of God begins 
to be made known through his human 
individuality, and not through any 
such visible media as those which were 
connected with the priestly breastplate. 
In the hold and in the wilderness, 
Davidreceiveddivinedirections through 
both channels, but gradually, even m 
his life, the breastplate oracle disappears 
or falls into desuetude ; and from the 
reign of Solomon downward we have no 
mention made of its employment in the 
Jewish annals. In the same gradual 
manner the prophet waxes into (pre- 
eminence, Gaa and Nathan preparing 
the wajr for Elijah and Elisha, and these, 
in their turn, giving place to Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, who were succeeded, in 
the days of the exile, by Ezekiel and 
Daniel : and in the era of the Restora- 
tion by Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 
Now, if we think out this subject a 
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little more fully, we shall see that in 
the life of David a distinct forward step 
was taken in the education of the 
people of (xod, from the first rudiments 
of external symbolism, on toward that 
system of spiritual simplicity under 
which we now live in the Gospel dis- 
pensation. . . . The call for faith was 
increased when the Urim and Thum- 
min ceased, and the prophets came 
speaking in Grod'sname, giving*gradually 
fewer and fewer specific directions as to 
particular matters, and more and more 
proclaiming great spiritual principles. 
And now there is, more than ever, a 
demand for faith, when, under the New 
Testament economy, the way into the 
holiest is made manifest to every be- 
liever, and the answers to the soul's 
inquiries are given not by any objective 
oracle, but by the Christian s study of 
God's Word, as that is interpreted by the 
providences that are without him, and 
the Spirit of God that is dwelling within 
him. Hence, when we read thehLtory of 
David's sojourn in the cave, or of his 
wanderings in the wilderness, and see 
the priest Abiathar on his right hand, 
and the prophet Gad on his left, we 
feel that we are standing on one of the 
great landing-places of that stairway 



of education, up which God led His 
people from the childhood of walking 
by sight, to the glorious liberty, and 
graceml movement, of that spiritual 
manhood which walks continually by 
faith.— Z)r. W, M, Taylor. 

The Lord will never permit any prince 
who is heartily disposed to conduct the 
afiairs of his government in his name, 
to be at anv time altogether without 
some such Gad among his soldiers or 
officers around him — some man who, 
because he seeks not his own, unites the 
most incorruptible fidelity with his 
allegiance, and by whose mouth the 
Lora, as often as the foot of the prince 
is like to slip, will by his warnings and 
his counsel show to him the right and 
safe way. Woe to the land on Uie steps 
of whose throne there is not found, in 
the circle of dignified officers surround- 
ing the ruler, at least one man who 
bears not onl^ in his profession, but at 
the same tmie also in his entire 
consecrated personality, the stamp of a 
man of Goa, and who knows at the 
right time to throw the weight of the 
divine word and commandment into 
the balance-scales of the government! 
Krummacher, 



MAIN HOMILBTICa OF THE PAJUORAPE.^Venea 6-23. 

The Slauohteb of the F&ibsis. 

I. Jealousy is a medium through which the beitt firiends are transformed 
into foes. It matters not how beautiful the human face — ^if looked at through 
a distorted medium it will present the appearance of deformity and ugliness, 
and will probably look more like a monster than a man. And the passion of 
jealousy has the same distorting effect upon human character, and upon human 
actions and purposes. Elijah was the truest friend that king Ahab possessed, 
and the most self-denjring patriot then living in his kingdom ; but Ahab's 
jealousy made him app^ear as his personal enemy, and as the troubler of Israel 
(2 Kings xviii. 18 ; xzi. 20). Jonathan and David were men of rare nobility 
of character, and Saul's faithful sons and servants^ yet his unreasoning jealousy 
transformed them into bitter foes. 

IL The vilest purposes will not foil for lack of instruments. Jealou^ is 
a passion which has given birth to some of the darkest purnoses which the heart 
of man has ever conceived; but, alas! the blackest plots rarely, if ever, 
miscarry for want of instruments. A man bent upon murder can find a weapon 
of iron or stone to execute the deed, if he cannot lay his hand upon a well- 
tempered sword or a diamond-hilted dagger ; and although the conscience of 
Saul's Hebrew servants revolted against his inhuman command, Doeg the 
Edomite was at hand to do the deed of blood. 
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m. The noble and ignoble deeds of men nnite to fiilfil fhe Divine pnrpoies. 
The use man makes of his freedom of action seals him as a saint or a sinner ; 
but whether his acts be godlike or devilish, they are used by God to carry out 
His purposes. Often God s creatures are the conscioiis executors of His will, 
and Knowingly and intentionally carry out His desijsps, but sometimes even 
His own servants are unconscious instruments of His plans. The terrible 
incident with which this chapter closes was a fulfilment of the sentence long 
ago passed upon the house of Eli (chap. ii. 31), but the Divine sentence was 
fdfilled by the united action of men whose lives were governed by very differeat 
motives, and whose deeds ranged from the lowest depm of moral depravity to 
high moral heroism. The inhumanity and devilishness of Doeg and Saul, the 
lying of David, and the courageous boldness of Ahimelech, united all uq- 
consciously to themselves to fulfil the purpose of Gtod. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Pictures of human nature, — 1. A 
man in authority, whose misfortunes, 
though due to his own fault, make 
him suspicious and crueUy unjust 
(ver. 8-16). 2. A basely ambitious 
man, who seeks to build himself up by 
ruining others (ver. 9, 10, 18, comp; 
Psa. lii.). 3. An innocent man ac- 
cused, who defends himself both witii 
forcible argument (ver. 14) and with 
dignified denial (ver. 15). 4. A good, 
but erring man, who mournfully sees 
that his sin has brought destruction on 
his friends. — Transr. of Lange's Com- 
mentary, 

Vers. 18, 19. Behold in this history 
how impossible it is to arrest the con- 
sequences of our evil actions. David 
lied to Ahimelech, probably thinking 
not only to secure his owu safety there- 
by, but also to keep the priest from 
being involved with him in the dis- 
pleasure of Saul. But mark what 
ensued. Eighty-five priests, together 
with all the inhabitants of Nob, " both 
men and women, children and suck- 
lings," were put to death for this sin 
of which he, and not they, had been 

Siilty. I have no doubt that when 
avid heard of all this he would 
wiUingly have given all that he had, ay, 
even his hopes of one day sitting on the 
throne of Israel, if he could have re- 
called the evil which he had spoken, 
and undone its dismal consequences. 
But it was impossible. The lie had 
gone forth from him ; and having done 



so, it was no longer under his control, 
but would go on i>roducing its diabolical 
fruits. And so it is yet. We cannot 
arrest the consequences of the evil 
which we do. Whether we will or not, 
it will continue to work on. We may, 
indeed, repent of our sin ; we may even, 
throuffh the grace of God for Christ's 
sake, have the assurance that we are 
forgiven for it ; but the sin itself will 
go on working its deadly results. Yoa 
may as soon think of stajdng an ava- 
lanche midway in its descent from the 
Alpine ridge, and so saving the village 
in the vaUey from destruction, or of 
stopping the bullet midway in its flight 
from the musket to the heart of him 
who will be destroyed by it, as think of 
arresting the consequences of the evil 
which you once have done. — Dr. W. 
M, Taylor. 

the wise and deep judgments of 
the Almighty ! God owed a revenge 
to the house of Eli, and now, by the 
delation of Doeg, He takes occasion to 

Eay it. It was just in God, which in 
^oeg was most unjust. Saul's cruelty, 
and the treachery of Doeg, do not lose 
one dram of their guilt by the counsel 
of God ; neither doth the holy counsel 
of God gather any blemish by their 
wickedness. If it had pleased God to 
inflict death upon them sooner, without 
any pretence of occasion, His justice 
had been clear from all imputations; 
now, if Saul and Doeg be instead of a 
pestilence or fever, who can cavil?— 
Bp. HaU. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Critical and Expobitoby NoTK8.~yer. 1. "SflUalL'' A city of Judah, mentioned in 
JosK XY. 44, and identified by Lient. Van de Yelde with a site containing ntins, and now called 
Kila, a few milea from Hebron. (See Smith's BibUeal Dictionary.) 

Yer. 2. •< Xnqulred of the Lord." (See verse 6.) " Save XoUaIl" These words are a 
promise of victory. 

Yer. 3. ''We be afraid," etc. "As peisecated fugitives, we are always in danger from 
Saul, and now shall we march against the Philistine ranks ? " (Erdmann.) 

Yer. 6. "This verse is a supplementary historical explanation relative to the possibility of the 
inquiry of the Lord in venes 2 and 8, which was not possible without the high-priestly cape or 
epnod, to which was attached the Urim and Thummim." (Erdmann.) "The words are not to 
be imderstood as signifying that Abiathar did not come to David till he was in Keilah, but that, 
whieai he fled after David (chap. xxii. 20), he met with him as he was already preparing for the 
march to Keilah, and immediately proceeded wiUi him thither." (Keil.J 

Yen. 9*12. " It is evident from these verses that when the will of Grod was sought through 
the Uiim and Thummim, the person making the inquiry placed the matter before God in prayer, 
and received an answer — ^but always to one particular question. For when David had asked the 
two qnestions given in verse 11, he received the answer to the second question only, and had to 
ask the first again." (Keil.J 

Yer. 13. "Tbey went wldthenoerer," etc. Lit. "They wandered about where they 
wandered about, ue., wherever they oould go without danger." (Keil.) 

Yer. 14. '*Wlldeniea« of Zlpb.** "A mountainous and sequestered region was generally 
called a wilderness, and took its name from some large town in the district Two miles south- 
east of Hebron, and in the midst of a level plain, is 2W Ziph, an isolated and conical hillock, 
about one hundred feet high, probably the acropolis ( Van de Velde), or the ruins fjtobinson) of 
the ancient city of Ziph, from which the surrounding wilderness was called. It seems, anciently, 
to have been covered by an extensive wood." (JamUmm,) " Xvery day." '' Either as long 
as he lived " (Keil), or " continually." (Erdmann.) 

Yer. 16. "Strengthened lila band," etc. "By the recollection of the Divine promises, 
and of their mutual covenant." (Jamitaon.) 

Yer. 17. "Sanl, my fatlier, knowetb." "The assurance of this must have forced itself 
involuntarily upon the mind of Saul, both from his own rejection, as foretold by Samuel, and 
also from the marvellous success of David in all his undertakings." (Keil.) 

Yer, 19. " Tlien oame np tbe Zlfibites." " There is no spot from which you can obtain a 
better view of David's wandering backwards and forwards in the desert than from the hill of 
Ziph, which affords a true panorama. The Ziphites could see David and his men moving to and 
fro in the mountains of the desert of Ziph, and could also perceive how he showed himself in 
the distance upon the hill Ilachilah, on the south side of Ziph (which lies to the right by the 
desert), whereupon they sent as quickly as possible to Saul, and betrayed to him the hiding- 
place of his enemy." ( Van de Vdde.) 

Yer. 24. "Deeert of liaon, in the plain, on the aonth of Jedilmon." Rather, "On 
the south or right hand of the desert This lay farther south. The name still exists — Main, 
eight miles south-east of Hebron." (Erdmann.) " The mountain plateau seems here to end. 
It is true the summit ridge of the southern hills runs out a long way farther towards the south- 
west, but towards the south-east tbe ground sinks more and more down to a table-land of a 
lower level, which is called the plain to the right hand of the wilderness." ( Van de Vdde.) 
" On descending the hills, south-east of Maon, a wide prospect opened up before us over the 
country towards the Dead Sea, and on the south. The extensive tract we now overlooked had 
much of the general character of that around Beersheba, with which, indeed, it is connected, 
stretching off in that direction around the south-western termination of the long ridge which we 
were now crossing. This tract has apparently a lower level than the enclosed pUin behind us 
around CarmeL" (Dr, Jtobinton.) 

Yer. 25. *' Into a rook." Bather " He descended the rock." " Probably the conical mmrn- 
tain of Main, or Maon, the top of which is now surrounded with ruins." f Robinson.) It is 
evidently the same as that mentioned in the next verse, along which David was escaping on one 
side, while Saul was seeking him on the other. 
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Ver. 28. *' B^lali-luaiimaia^katlL" Keil, Geaeniiu, and others explain this name to ngnify 
" rock of smoothness'' — from chalak, to be smooth, and hence to dip atoay, to escape, Bnt the 
word also means to dlTldOp and many expositors attach this meaning to it here becaoM it 
separated Saul and David from each other. 

Yer. 29. '' XiisedL" The present Ainjiddy, or goat-founUtin, from the number of chamois 
which are found in the district. It is on the western shore of the Dead Sea, abont thirteen mileB 
north-west of Maon. " The steep mountains are intersected by wadys running down in deep 
ravines to the sea." fKeU,J "On all sides," says Bobinson, "the country is full of caverns, 
which now serve as lurking-places for outlaws." 

MAIN ffOMILETICS OF THE PARAORAPff.^Vertet 1-6. 

David Delivers Kkilah. 

I. The indulgence of enmity towards one makes men neglect their duty to 
the many. It is very dangerous for the passengers in a vessel if those in com- 
mand are at enmity with each other, or if the captain is filled with envy of those 
who divide with him the responsibility of directing the ship. When such is the 
case, he is likely to be laying plans to injure the man whom he hates when he 
ought to be concerning himself about the safety of those committed to his care, 
and a storm, which ought to have found him well prepared, descends upon him 
unexpectedly, and places all the lives on board in jeopardy. His lawless hatred 
to one individual makes him forget what he owes to many. The warrior kiog 
of Israel at this time was so possessed by his enmity to David that he permitted 
one of his frontier towns to be threatened and the lives of its inhabitants to be 
endangered without making an effort on their behalf. How is it that his conduct 
on this occasion differs so widely from his prompt and brave action on behalf of 
Ramoth Gilead (chap, xi.) in the beginning of his reign, and why was the appeal 
for help at this time made to David and not to him ? Was it not because the demon 
of envy had stifled his sense of duty and every generous and patriotic emotion ? 
So long as he could satisfy his feelings of revenge against David he cared not if 
half his kingdom became a prey to the Philistines. His personal enmity to one 
man left no room for any concern about the welfare of the nation committed to 
his charge. This thing repeats itself from age to age. Men charged with heavy 
responsibilities in relation to their fellow-creatures allow a personal enmity to 
engross the energies which ought to be employed on their behalf, and mjrriads 
suffer on account of a quarrel between two individual men ; or, as in the case 
before us, because one only is filled with a deadly hatred towards a supposed 
rival And this devil of envy is not active merely among men who make no 
pretensions to godliness, or even to those who are mere pretenders. Envy at 
the promotion of a better man, and a desire, unconsciously indulged it may be, 
to lessen or extinguish his influence, has often led a shepherd of the flock of God 
to leave the sheep open to the attacks of their foes while he has been engaged 
in some private and personal quarrel. 

II. In critical periods the want of faith on the part of the many gives an 
occasion for the display of &ith on the part of one. The fearfulness and 
distrust of David's followers at the time bring into fuller relief the courage and 
faith of David himself, and it often happens in critical periods of human history 
that this is the case. When an eclipse of the sun is witnessed by men who are 
quite unacquainted with the laws of nature by which it is caus^, it often fills 
them with distrust and fear, but such a phenomenon gives rise to no terror or 
doubt in the mind of one who is acquainted with natural laws. His superior 
knowledge keeps his faith in them unshaken during the crisis ; he feels quite 
sure that the sun is still shining in all its glory, although it is hidden from 
human sight at the present moment And the ignorant terror of the many 
make the enh'ghtened confidence of the one the more striking. Something like 
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this often takes place in the region of God's providential workings. A dark 
dispensation overshadows a community, and men who are i^orant of the 
character of God and of the unchangeable nature of His moral laws are Glled 
with fear, while those who have made themselves acc^uainted with the method 
and reasons of His dealings stay themselves upon His faithfulness, and are certain 
that His wisdom and love are as active in the cloudy day of adversity as when 
all looks bright and prosperous. And their faith shines all the more brightly 
because of the ignorance and unbelief all around them. So did the faith of 
David at this time in contrast with the distrust of his men. A common sense of 
wrong had drawn them to throw in their lot with him, but although they pro- 
bably admired his courage they did not share it because they lacked the faith 
in God which he possessed. They looked only at the difficulties and dangers 
which surrounded them, and he looked through these difficulties and dangers to 
the God whom he knew and whom he therefore trusted. 

in. The Caith and obedience of one good man in times of trial make him the 
reftge and the deliverer of many. When we are saddened and perplexed by looking 
at the misery which may come to many by the unfaithfulness of one man, we 
most remember also how much good also comes to many by the faithfulness of 
one. Although no man can transgress the laws of God without involving 
others in the consequences of his wrong-doing, no man can obey the Divine 
commands without being a blessing to many. If the people of Eeilah were 
brought into danger by the sin of one man they owed their deliverance to the 
faith and obedience of one man, for no Israelitish army would have gone up 
against the Philistines at this time if the son of Jesse had not rallied his forces 
to the attack. This dependence of the destinies of the many upon the character 
of one has its bright, therefore, as well as its dark side. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS, 



Ver. 2. Had David been governed 
by personal considerations, he would 
have suffered the Philistines to take 
their course. It was occupation enough 
to defend himself, — to preserve his own 
life from the relentless malice that pur- 
sued him. Besides, the defence of the 
kingdom did not properly devolve on 
Mm, but on Saul, whom it might be 
policy to embarrass as much as possible 
in oroer to draw off his attention from 
the object of his bitter persecution. 
The more the country was left exposed 
to such attacks the more odious would 
Saul be rendered in the eyes of the 
peo{)1e, and the more popular might 
David become. But he was a stranger 
to all such unworthy views. He saw 
his country invaded, and he thought 
no more of his own wrongs : he saw it ais- 
tressed, and he determined if possible 
to reUeve it, although he was thus 
strengthening the hands of his most 
virulent enemy. — Lindsay. 

Ver. 3. David's difficulties were not 
over, though his personal anxieties 



were at an end when God's will was 
made known to him. He was not act- 
ing alone — he had four hundred men 
with him, most of them probably ani- 
mated by a very diflFerent spirit from 
liis. A leader of other men often finds 
his greatest difficulty not in deciding 
what should be done, but in prevailing 
upon them to do it. Especially is this 
the case if he be a spiritual man, and 
they carnal men ; he bent on following 
the will of God, they the inclinations 
of their hearts. It is sad when such a 
division exists in families . . . and we 
know of no course which the godly 
liead of a house, opposed by an un- 
willing family, could take with more 
advantage than that now taken by 
David. Let all be made to understand 
that the will of God is the rule by 
which he is resolved to act. Let him 
solemnly appeal to them, whether they 
are preparea to set up another ; let 
him use the best means for ascertaining 
God's will, and then let him fearlessly 
go forward. — Blaikie. 
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MAIN. HOMILETICS OF TEE PARAORAPH.^Verm 7-12. 

Saul Marches Aqainst Eeilah to Seize Datid. 

I. Hen often put a false interpretation npon circamstances. Saul never 
made a greater mistake than when lie said of David in Keilah, *' God hath 
delivered him into mine hand." If this was indeed his belief, it shows us how 
very greatly men may err in their interpretation of the events of Providence, 
and how far they may be from a right conception of the light in which God 
regards both their character and their actions. It seems impossible that Saul 
could either have misunderstood or forgotten the word of the Lord delivered 
to him by Samuel ;'and yet he here speaks as though his pursuit of David was 
undertaken with the Divine approval, and puts an entirely false meaning upon 
his present position. When men misinterpret human language, they do so 
either through ignorance or wilfulness. A man who is but imperfectly 
acquainted with a language may put a false constraction on words spoken or 
written, and so come to a false conclusion as to the intention of the speaker 
or writer. So sometimes men, through ignorance, misread God's providential 
dealings. Job's friends entirely misinterpreted the circumstances in which they 
found the patriarch, concluding that his afflictions were to punish his sin when 
they were to develop and strengthen his godliness ; and other men, who have 
had no revelatioii from God, have often doubtless erred in like manner. Bat 
by far the most destructive and the greater number of such misinterpretations 
arise not from ignorance but from wilfulness, as was certainly the case with Raul 
at this time. Such a wilful mistake was made by the Egyptian host at the Red 
Sea, when they said of Israel " They are entangled in ttie land, the wilderness 
hath shut them in." The miracles of judgment which had just been wrought 
in the land of Egypt spoke concerning the character and purposes of the Lord 
God of the Hebrews in language which could only be wilfully misinterpreted, and 
hence they had only themselves to blame for their destruction. But such mis- 
readings of God's providential dealings have not been confined to Old Testament 
times. We need not wonder that they have been abundant in the history of 
the Christian Church, when we remember how men* misinterpreted the death of 
Him who founded it, and concluded, when they saw Him hanging upon the cross, 
that " Himself He could not save'* 

II. For a good man in such circumstances there is always a final court 
of appeal. A child when misjudged or perplexed goes to his father for a verdict 
or an explanation concerning that which troubles him. To his young mind the 
wisdom and the goodness resident in his parent constitute him the judge in all 
disputes, and the one who can solve all difficulties. Every good man thus 
instinctively turns to God when a wrong interpretation is put either upon his 
character or his circumstance, or upon both. Conscious of his own sincerity, and 
fully persuaded, even in the midst of his perplexities, of the wisdom and 
righteousness of his Heavenly Father, he looks heavenward for help and guidance 
when every human support fails him. Even Job, amid the terrible storm of 
afflictions which drew from him many expressions of impatience, and some which 
seem to impugn the justice of the Most High, ever and anon turns from the 
charges and expostulations of his mistaken human friends to Him whom he feels 
in his inmost soul is the final court of appeal, and the only Judge to whom he 
can safely commit his cause. So David here, perplexed no doubt by the provi- 
dence which seemed to grow darker at every step, and pained at the ingratitude 
of the men upon whose gratitude and friendship he must surely have counted, 
turns again and again to his Father in heaven, and by his appeals and inquiries 
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shows that, although the waves and the billows of adversity are all aronnd him, 
his faith has not lost her hold, and that he can still hear the '' voice of the Lord 
upon the waters" and see Him " sitting on the flood " (Psalm zxis). 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



The men of Eeilah were neither 
chivalrous nor grateful. They regarded 
their own interests as supreme. Like 
many in our own day, they might pro- 
fess to aim after the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, but when you 
came to analyse their views, you would 
find that with them, to use the words 
of Joseph Hume, " the greatest number 
was number one ! " It was not for their 
advantage to serve David, and they 
did not serve him ; and I am free to 
say that all my observation and expe- 
rience convince me that a large pro- 
portion of the present generation would 
have done as they were willing to do. 
Of course that does not excuse them, 
but it should make us cautious as to 
what we say in their condemnation, 
lest, haply, we may some day be judged 
out of our own mouths. Gratitude, 
chivalry, enthusiasm for the cause of 
the wronged — what are these words in 
the mouths of many to-day but words ? 
they sound well, and they are very fine 
so long as they cost nothing ; but let 
adherence to them put property or life 
in peril, and too many would cling to 
the property and the life, and let the 
others go. Ye who condemn the in- 
habitants of Eeilah because they were 
willing to betray David, how long would 
you show gratitude at the risk of the 
loss of all things ? It was a disgrace 
to them that they would not stand by 
Iiim who had delivered them ; but is 
it anything less to us, when we allow 
our worldly interests to blind us to the 
obligations under which we lie to those 
vrho befriended us in our time of need ? 
Is it anything less to us when, for the 
sake of fashion, or fortune, or fame, we 
turn our backs upon the Christ, who 
has borne the agony of Gethsemane 
and Calvary on our behalf? Idolatry 
of self is as hideous now as it was in 
David's time. Let those who are guilty 
of it, therefore, look here, and, in the 



pitiful poltroonery of the men of Eeilah 
they will see how mean and contemp- 
tible they look.— 2>r. W. M. Taylor. 

Ver. 12. Here is a second inquiry. 
God loveth to be often sought unto by 
His praying people (Luke xviii. 1), 
and therefore answereth them by de- 
grees, that He may frequently hear 
from them. Thus the cloud empties 
not itself at a sudden burst, but dis- 
solvetli upon the earth drop after drop. 
Trapp. 

Whereas the Lord answereth, that 
Saul would come down to Eeilah, and 
that the men of Eeilah would deliver 
David into Saul's hands, and yet 
neither of these came to pass ; hence 
it cannot be inferred that the predic- 
tions of the Lord are uncertain, for 
the Lord's answer is here to be under- 
stood conditionally. ... A difference 
is here to be made between the pre* 
science of God and the predestination : 
for the Lord as well seeth what shall 
be done as what is likely to be done 
in respect of the* second causes ; but 
His decree of predestination is only of 
those things which shall most certainly 
be effected.— JFtTfo^. 

The origin of the thirty-first Psalm 
is to be traced to this period of 
wandering, although there is nothing 
contained in the title of it which 
authorises this supposition. We meet, 
however, with many passages in the 
psalm which quite correspond vrith the 
circumstances in which David was then 

E laced. The singer begins with the 
umble but confiding prayer that God 
would never let him be put to shame 
(he was so at that time, when the 
citizens of Eeilah would no longer 
suffer him to dwell amongst them) ; but 
that he would deliver him (the Ruiltless 
outlaw) in his righteousness. He prays 
that the Lord would bow down His ear 
to him, and deliver him speedily, and 
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be a strong rock to him, and a protecting to the greatest part of the people, 

fortress. The imagery here is plainly because he was the (tbject of the king s 

suggested by the wild scenes of nature displeasure. Yet he is far from speaking 

which surrounded the singer. He of himself as free from all guilt. He 

prays that, for his name's sake, the feels himself as a poor sinner before 

Lord would lead him and graciously God, and, with a sigh, gives utterance 

be near him in the pathless ana to the prayer, "Have mercy upon me, 

inhospitable wilderness, and that he Lord.' Nevertheless he trusted in His 

would guard his feet from the net which mercy whom he confidently called his 

they had laid on all sides to catch him. Qod ; and, after giving praise to the 

" Into thine hand," he continues, " I Lord for all the wonderful goodness and 

commit my spirit : thou hast redeemed the help which he had hitherto vouch- 

me, Lord God of truth," namely, safed to him " in his flight," he 

from the violence to which they would concludes with this call to his brethren 

surrender me. Moreover, David speaks in the faith : " love the Lord, all ye 

of himself as one who was forsaken by his saints : for the Lord preserveth the 

all the world, and was covered with faithful, and plentifully rewardeth the 

unmerited reproaches and slanders, nroud doer. Be of good courage, and 

He was even guilty of high treason. He shall strengthen your heart, all ye 

and had placed himself in opposition that hope in the Lord." — Krummacher, 

MAIN HOMILETICS OP THE PARAQRAPH.^Verta 18-18. 

Jonathan's Visit to David in the Wildebness of Ztph. 

We have here — 

I. A man in the sorest need of human friendship. It is scarcely possible 
to exaggerate the need in which David stood at this time of human 
sympathy. It has been often said that nothing gives a human spirit so 
much pain as ingratitude, and David was now proving how ungrateful men can 
be when prompted by motives of self-interest. He had just saved the in- 
habitants of Keilah from a great calamity, and if he looked for some active proof 
of their good will on his behdf, it was certainly not expecting very much. 
He might have reasonably counted on their help when his hour of need came ; 
and when he became aware that this would not be given he would have hardly 
thought it possible for them to go beyond a cowardly neutrality. But the 
Divine oracle had assured him that these base specimens of humanity were 
prepared to deliver him up into the hands of the king at his command. Such 
an experience as this tests to the utmost a man's faith in humanity, and more 
than anything else tends to harden the heart and embitter the spirit. And 
when it has this e£fect, it does not bring the soul nearer to God. A true and 
tender human friend at such a time will often make it easier for a man to believe 
in Divine faithfulness and compassion, and form the link between a broken spirit 
and the Great Healer. David evidently needed such a friend at this moment. 

II. A friend frilly equal to the needs of friendship. If the treachery of the 
men of Eeilah was sufficient almost to destroy David's faith in his fellow-mei], 
the stedfastness of Jonathan was a more weighty influence on the other side. 
A feebler friendship might have satisfied itself with the remembrance of having 
given proofs of love in the past, or at least with sending to David an assurance 
of present sympathy ; but Jonathan's self-sacrificing love embraced every 
occasion of serving his friend to the utmost of his power, and hence he is found 
in person in the wilderness with the outlaw whom his father seeks, and cheers 
David by putting him in mind of the declared purpose of God concerning him, 
although it included his own loss of ivorldly power and influence. When David 
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received this new assurance of his friend's unselfish and undying regard, it must 
surely have driven away all the mistrust in God which was making him fear ; 
for if a man of like passions with himself would be thus true to his plighted 
word, he would not dare to harbour the thought that Jonathan's God and his 
own God would fiiil him. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS, 



Ver. 16. The distinguishing power 
of a true man. What is the distinguish- 
ing power which a true man has ? To 
destroy life ? Brutes can do this. To 
weaken faith, and shake confidence? 
A child can do this. What then ? To 
s^enqthen a brotlier's heart in God! 
. . . But how can a true man strengthen 
a depressed brother thus ? First : By 
a truthful exposition of God's method 
of governing the Jallen in this world. 
The gosi)el unfolds that method; shows 
that it is to the true corrective, not 
penal ; remedial, not destructive ; in- 
troductory, not final. . . Secondly: 
By a practical expression of genuine 
sympathy. Nothing in the world is 
more strengthening to a tried soul than 
the practical manifestation of true 
sympathy. One breath of it infiises 
new life to thesoul — energizes the heart. 
Thirdly : By a devout intercession with 
heaven, Famprayed that the Ephesians 
might be " strengthened with dl might 
in the inner man." The highest fimc- 
tion of a true Mend. It is one thing to 
have the power to strengthen, and 
another thing to use it when and where 
required. He who uses it is the truest 
fiiend. Jonathan proved his friendship 
to David by tracking him out in the 
lonely wood, and there, in the depths 



of solitude, in the sanctuary of wild, 
majestic nature, in-breathing invigora- 
ting thoughts about God. Let us, in 
imagination, go into this wood and see 
Jonathan acting the friend. He meets 
David, with a heavy gloom upon his 
brow, only able to speak in sighs and 
tears. First, perhaps, Jonathan makes a 
few consolatory remarks about the great 
providence of God. Then, secondly, 
perhaps he refers him to the trials of 
good men who have passed away — 
Abraham and Jacob, Mosesand Samuel. 
Then, thirdly, perhaps he reminds him 
of the past kindness of God to him as 

an individual And then 

perhaps he kneels down under the 
shadow of some old tree and prays with 
him and for him. This is the way to 
strengthen souls, and he is the true man 
who acts thus. — Dr. David Thomas. 

Ver. 17. It was doubtless well 
ordered by God's good providence that 
Jonathan's noble sentiments were not 
subjected to the unnatural strain of 
such a situation, but that he died a 
soldier's death, fighting gallantly for his 
country, before anything had happened 
to disturb the perfect beauty of his 
friendship for David. — Biblical Com- 
mentary. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAGRAPH.^Verm 19—29. 

The Tbsacheby of the Ziphttes. 

I, The calamity of one man an occaiion of revealing the baseness of others. 
There is much latent baseness in the world which only lacks a favourable oppor- 
tunity to manifest itself. Fear of punishment or defeat is at the root of the 
outwardly virtuous conduct of many men, and they only need to have these 
restraints removed to show what thejr really are. Occasion is to men what the 
barometer is to the weather. This instrument only refl;isters the state of the 
atmosphere, but has no part in generating either the cahn or the storm — they 
Would be the same if the indicator had no existence. These men of Ziph were not 
worse men when they betrayed David than they had been before, but nis defence- 
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less and straitened condition was the occasion which tested Uieir character and 
revealed their baseness. If he had simply come to them as a man in distress 
through no fault of his own it would have been a pitiful meanness on their part 
to betray him. But they could not be ignorant of the debt of gratitude tney, 
in common with the rest of their countrymen, owed to him. Since the day 
when he slew the Philistine whose name spread terror through all the hosts of 
Israel, he had again and again defeated their much-dreaded foes, and at this 
moment had just returned from delivering Eeilah. His life since his early youth 
had been spent in the service of his country, and if the Ziphites had possessed 
a spark of gratitude they would have striven to lighten his nardships. But, far 
from doing this, they went out of their way to oetray, not only an innocent 
man, but one to whom they were deeply indebted. This one act is an infallible 
and a sufficient revelation of their character as a community. 

II. The evil purposes of evil men defeated by others of a like character. 

Doubtless the Ziphites thought the success of their plan was certain ; and Saul 
must have felt assured that this time his prey would not escape. ^ And as his 
enemies closed around him, David himself must have well nign given up all 
hope of escape. But at this critical moment his deliverance was wrought by 
men who had every reason to desire his downfall, and who would have gladly 
taken his life if thev had found an opportunity to do so. The Philistines 
certainly hated David aa much as the Ziphites did, but at this moment they 
unconsciously delivered him from the danger to which the treachery of the 
latter had exposed him. The incident affords an example of the way in which 
bad men often unconsciously fulfil the purposes of God, and frustrate the pbuis 
of those who are one with them in their opposition to righteousness. Saul 
suddenly found himself in the hands of circumstances which compelled him to 
forego for this time the satisfaction of his private jealousy, and thus this bad 
monarch, and his equally bad subjects, were prevented from taking the blood of 
an innocent man by other men as bad as Uiemselves. But behind all these 
human wills and purposes a Divine will and a Divine purpose were in operation, 
and God was using His enemies to save His servant. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

At the time when David received the Lord would be his helper and would 

tidings that the Ziphites had betrayed uphold his soul, and that the wicked- 

him, his soul pour^ itself forth in the ness of his enemies would recoil upon 

fifty-fourth rsalm. Here he first themselves. "Cut them oflF in 'I'hy 

directs his eye from the earth, where truth," he cries out ; adding, " I will 

faithlessness and wickedness so much freely sacrifice unto Thee ; I %vill praise 

surrounded him, upwards to heaven. Thy name, Lord, for it is good;" 

and prays to God that He would save and concludes with the words of joyfiil 

and judge him (t.^. justify him), since confidence, '' For He hath delivered me 

the people of his own tribe had risen out of all trouble ; and mine eye hath 

up against him as enemies, yea, like seen His desire upon mine enemies." — 

the heathen. But not less does he Krummaeker. 
give utterance to his confidence, that 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Cbitical A27D ExFOSiTOST NoTES.— Ver. 2 ''Botiks of tbe wUd gottta," or ibex-rocks. 
Probably not a name for any particular rock, but a general term applied to the locality on 
account of the number of ibexes, or wild goats, found there. 

Ver. 3. " SlMopeotes." These are still to be seen at the mouth of the caves in this region, 
and are made by piling up stones in a circle and covering them with thorns. ** To oover his 
feet," t.e., to obey a adl of nature, when Orientals usually cover their feet. {KeU, Erdmann, 
and others.) There are many caves in this district where men might easily remain concealed 
from the view of a person entering. "The largest cave," says Lieut. Lynch (American Explo- 
ration of the Dead Sea), " that we entered at Engedi could contain thirty men, and has a long 
low and narrow gallery running from one side, wUch would be invisible when the sun does not 
shine through the entrance." 

Ver. 4. "Bahtfld tbe day," etc. "This can here be understood only in the general sense of 
the Divine ordering of a favourable opportunity. A reference to a definite Divine declaration u 
not in the words themselves. Some cite 1 Sam. xvi. 28 ; xvL 1-12 ; and also xx. 15 ; xxiii. 17 ; 
but it is not probable that David's men would know this. Of any other promise we have no 
mention." {Lang^i Comnientary.) *'Sanl's robo.** His long outer mantle {meU\ probably 
laid aside by Saul when he entered the cave. 

Ver. 6. " Tho Lord forbid.** literally, "far be it from me from Jehovah," ».e., on Jehovah's 
account. " It is a religious ground which restrains David." (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 8. The closeness of the predpitous rocks and the depth of the ravines or wadies between 
them, together with the remarluible purity of the air, made it quite easy for David thus to con- 
verse with Saul at a distance sufficient to ensure his own safety. "My lord tbo Kins." 
"This address indicates the double point of view whence David, in what follows, declares by 
deed and by wtrd his relation and attitude to Saul. He recognises and honours Saul as hU Uyrd 
to whom he is bound to be subject ; in calling him lord he declares himself guiltless of insur- 
rection against him. In the king he sees the anointed of the Lord, the bearer of the holy 
theocratic office, in which character he was inviolable." (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 18. " JU saiCh the prororb,'* etc. '^The meaning is, only a wicked man would wish 
to avenge himself, I do not" (KeiL) "A prophetic speech. Thy death will not be from me, 
who have no such thoughts, but from the wicked. And so it was. Saul perished by his own 
wicked hand." ( Wordtwrih,) 

Ver. 14. "A flea." Literally, a aingle Jlea. "By these similes David meant to describe 
himself as a perfectly harmless and insignificant man, of whom Saul had no occasion to be 
afraid, and whom it was beneath his dignity to pursue." (Keil.) 

Ver. 16. "And Sanl lilted np bis voioe." '* There is no hypocrisy or pretence here. Saul, 
tossed powerless hither and thither by fierce passions and without harmony of soul-life, is here 
laid hold of in a hidden comer of his heart, where he was still accessible to the power of truth, 
and involuntarily yields to this nobler arousing of his soul, though it is not destined to be per- 
manent" {ErdmannJ) 

Ver. 20. " How did Saul come to this knowledge which he here expresses, and which Jonathan 
bad already affirmed that his father had ? (xxiii. 17.) Not through direct Divine revelation, but 
by the observation that all his undertakings against David were unsuccessful, and that David, 
in respect to his persecutions, was under special Divine protection, coupled with the recollection 
of what Samuel had once said to him in the name of Giod respecting his rejection for disobe- 
dience." iErdmann.) 

Ver. 21. " Vj name,** etc. "A name is exterminated when the whole of the descendants are 
destroyed— a thing of frequent occurrence in the East in connection with a change of dynasties, 
and one which occurred again and again even in the kingdom of the ten tribes. See 1 Kings 
XV. 28 sqq. ; xvL 11 sqq. ; 2 Kings X." [KeU.) 

Ver. 22. "The bold.** " The word here so translated is used to denote the mountainous part 
of the desert of Judah. It is different in chap. xxii. 5." [KeU.) 

MAIN HOMILETICS OP THE PARAOEAPH.-- Verses 1-7. 

David sparks Saul in the Cave. 

L Here is an example of the power of hatred to sustain the zeal of the wicked. 

We often speak of the power of righteons convictions and emotions to sustain 
men in a course of righteous action in the face of much opposition and many 
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defeats, and we rejoice to tliiuk that history furnishes us with many bright 
illustrations of this truth. But we cannot deny that wicked men have also 
shown much courage and patience in the pursuit of their evil desi^, impelled 
by the power of evil passions and principles. And of all these passions, perhaps 
hatred, and especially hatred of those whom the hater has wronged, is the most 
potent. This is the motive power that keeps alive the zealous activity of the 
great adversary of the human race. Satan first wronged man by tempting him 
to sin, and throughout all the ages since has been unceasing in his hatred to the 
creatures whom he has wronged and untiring in his efforts to compass then: ruin. 
Such a passion possessed Saul at this time. His hatred of David was not 
appeased by the wrong which he had done him in the past, but seemed to gather 
strength with every fresh crime committed against him, and sustained him in 
his purpose to take his life if possible, notwithstanding all the checks and 
hindrances hitherto received. Since the day when he mistrusted David's motive 
of action in the defeat of Goliath, he had found in his malice inspiration sufficient 
to keep him ever eager to compass his destruction, and he could not have set 
about this new pursuit with more determination and energy if God, instead of 
having constantly checkmated him in the past, had given him a Divine com- 
mission to seek and to destroy the son of Jesse. The untiring zeal of such a 
man under the influence of such a motive, ought to read a lesson to all who, 
professing to be animated by love to men and zeal for righteousness, often be- 
come weary and faint-hearted if they meet with repeated disappointments. 

II. An example of the power of faith in Ood to abide God's time of vindication. 
To a man who harboured a spirit of revenge such an opportunity as now presented 
itself to David to take the lue of his adversary coula nardly have been resisted 
But revenge and retaliation are more frequently found in alliance with guilt than 
with innocence. The man who is wrongfully accused is generally more ready to 
forgive his accuser than the man who is guilty of the crime laid to his charge, 
because the latter is, as a rule, more likely to be governed by passion, and toe 
former to be ruled by conscience. But the temptation here presented to David 
by the peculiar circumstances of the case, and seconded by the persuasions of his 
followers, did not take the form of an act of private revenge. We do not know 
what took place in David's spirit when he found Saul so completely in his power, 
but if there arose within him any sudden impulse to take action against his 
persecutor, we may safely conclude that it sought to justify itself on the same 

e'ound as that urged by his men, viz., that in so doing he would be only taking a 
wful advantage of a remarkable providence. And it was this which formed the 
strength of the temptation. As we saw in the preceding chapter (see on verses 
7 to 12) men are at all times prone to interpret circumstances in accordance with 
their own inclinations, rather than by the light of Divine laws, and nothing but 
a strong faith in God could have saved David at this time from falling into this 
snare. The man who was now at his mercy was avowedly seeking his life, and 
might it not therefore be lawful to slay him in self-defence, nay, might he not 
have been given into his hand for this very purpose ? This was not the argument 
of one man only, but of many, and numbers strengthen the weight of argument. 
Then David knew, what his men did not know, that he was also the anointed of 
the Lord, and was destined by Jehovah to succeed Saul as king of Israel. Was 
not the time now come when by SauFs death peace might be restored to the 
kingdom which he neglected to gratify his private enmity ? And would not 
David bring a blessing to the entire nation by executing the sentence which had 
long since been pronounced against the man who had proved so faithless to the 
great trust committed to him ? Such questions and arguments from within and 
without came up for solution in the short space of time given to David for decision, 
but a man who, like David, lives a life of aependence upon God and of confidence 
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in Him, does not find it so difficult after all to find out what he ought to do and 
to do it. The key to David's conduct in these circumstances is found in his firm 
Iiersuasion that his cause was in the hands of the Divine and Righteous Ruler of 
all men, who would not suffer wrong to prevail over right in the end. " The 
Lord judge between me and thee, and see and plead my cause." This was the 
shield of faith upon which David turned aside the darts of temptation which now 
assailed him. 



OUTLINES AND SUQ0E8TIVB COMMENTS. 



Ver. 3. If Saul had known his own 
opportunities, how David and his men 
had interred themselves, he had saved 
a treble labour of chase, of execution, 
and burial ; for had he but stopped the 
mouth of that cave, his enemies had 
laid themselves down in their own 
graves. The wisdom of God thinks fit 
to hide from evil men and spirits those 
means and seasons which might be, if 
they had been taken, most prejudicial 
to his own. We had been oft foiled if 
Satan could but have known our hearts. 
Sometimes we lie open to evils, and 
happy it is for us that He only knows 
it who pities instead of tempting us. 
Bp, Hall 

Ver. 4. Providential purpose, ap^ 
parent and real. 1. What was here 
the apparent purpose of God? To 
give an injured man the opportunity 
of delivering and avenging himself. . . 

2. How did he know tnat such could 
not be the purpose of Providence? 
Because it would involve his doing 
what would be wrong in itself. An 
enlightened and tender conscience must 
check our interpretationsof Providence. 

3. What wastne real Providential pur- 
pose ? As usual, it was manifold : we 
can see the following points ; (a). To 
make him more conscientious by obey- 
ing conscience under sore temptation 
(vers. 5 and 6). (ft). To present a 
noble example to his rude followers and 
the people at large (vers. 6, 10). {c). 
To mrnish a most convincing proof that 
he was wrongly accused (vers. 9-11). 
{d). To give him ground for a confident 
appeal to Providence in future (ver. 12 
sq. ; comp. chap. xxvi. 23-24). {e). 
To heighten his reputation for loyalty 
and magnanimity, and smooth the wav 
to his finally becoming king. — Langes 
Commentary, 



Ver. 5. His conscience, which keeps 
court in every faculty of the soul, 
checked him, such was his tenderness 
then. Bee-masters tell us that those 
are the best hives that make the 
greatest noise ; so is that the best con- 
science that checketh for the smallest 
sins. Good men are afraid of the least 
show of sin, bein^ jealous over them- 
selves with a godfy jealousy. — Trapp. 

Ver. 7. Revenge is unquestionably 
one of the strongest and most impe- 
tuous, as it is plainly one of the darkest 
passions in the heart of man. Of all 
the tragedies of which this earth has 
been the scene, the wildest have sprung 
from the exercise of revenge ; of all the 
crimes that have disgraced humanity, 
the darkest have had this foul passion 
for their mother ; and perhaps the 
bitterest remorse with which man's 
bosom has ever been torn, is that 
which has followed the deeds of re- 
venge. Dark and dreadiiil, too, though 
this passion be, nothing comes less 
welcome than the call to check it ; and 
once it is fairly roused, life itself would 
often be parted with more readily than 
the savage gratification which it craves. 
Nowhere have its frightful fruits been 
more clearly shown than in that beau- 
tiful island of the Mediterranean cele- 
brated as the birthplace of the first 
Napoleon. For hundreds of years 
Corsica has sustained a lofty reputation 
for its patriotism and dauntless valour; 
age after age has produced fresh crops 
of heroes, worthy of being ranked with 
those of any land ; but in spite of the 
richness of its soil, the beauty of its 
climate, and the fearless spirit of its 
people, the country is most miserable ; 
its plains are uncultivated, its inha- 
bitants are kept in constant misery by 
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family feuds that never heal, and that 
are constantly breaking out with fresh 
vehemence, through uie influence of 
an organised system of revenge, that 
under the name of the vendetta has 
become one of the institutions of the 
country. ... It is only when we 
think of such awful fruits of the spirit 
of revenge that we become truly alive 
to the singular excellence of the spirit 
of forbearance which David remarkably 
displaved. We see the striking con- 
trast between nature and grace — ^be- 
tween the heart of man as sin has 
made it, and the heart of man as grace 
renews it. . . . Yet while we freely 
award the tribute of admiration, let us 
not forget that the field is one upon 
which similar victories are always to 
be won.'—Blackie. 

Ver. 8. David follows Saul from the 
cave more joyous now than after the 
conquest of Goliath. Indeed, this last 
victory was the more glorious one — 
the spoils were more precious, the 
trophies more honourable. Then, he 
had needed a sliu^, stones, and battle 
array ; this time his reason had been 
a sufficient weapon — ^without arms he 



had won the victory, without having 
shed blood he had erected the trophy. 
He came forth, therefore, not carrying 
the head of a Philistine, but a mortified 
heart, a conquered anger ; and it was 
not to Jerusalem that he consecrated 
his spoils, but to heaven, to the city 
on high. We see no women coming 
forth to meet him with son^ of praise, 
but the angels applauded Im deed and 
admired his wisdom and piety. For 
he returned after having given many 
wounds to his adversary ; not to Saul, 
whom he had saved, but to his real 
enemy, the devil, whom he had pierced 
through with many thrusts. For as 
out anger and lust and our mutual 
collisions rejoice the devil, so peace 
and concord and victory over passion 
grieve and conquer him who hates 
peace and is the father of jealousy, 
bavid comes forth, then, from the 
cavern with a crown upon his head . . 
it is not the diadem of Saul, but the 
crown of justice which adorns him — ^it 
is not the royal purple which enwraps 
him, but a wisdom more than human, 
before which the most gorgeous robe 
becomes pgJe. — Chrysostom. 



MAIN BOMILETICS OF THE PARAORAPK-^Verui 815. 

David's Vindication of Himself to Saul. 

I. This vindication of David reveals that he still considered himself a 
subject of the king of IsraeL The best and wisest men are always the least 
ready to rebel against those in authoritv, and their obedience will stand a much 
more severe test than that of men who aire their inferiors in character and 
ability. A son who is far above his father in excellence and wisdom will be far 
more loyal to his weak and erring parent than one who is like him in character, 
and a subject who is morally and intellectually superior to his ruler will bear 
more before he renounces his allegiance than one who is less intelligent and 
godly. Noble and good men in all ages have been tried both in their public 
and private relationships by the incapacity and wickedness of those in authority 
over them, and it has sometimes become their duty to disown such authoritv 
and renounce their allegiance to such rule, but this is a step that is taken with 
the most reluctance by the men who seem to have the most right to take it. It 
seems to us, when we read this history, that of all the men in Israel at this 
time, David was the least bound to acknowledge Saul as his lord and king. No 
man in the kingdom had deserved Saul's gratitude so much and none had 
received such ingratitude and cruelty at his hand. Yet David's mode of address 
here shows him still acknowledging himself Saul's subject, and reveals that he 
had only taken arms in self-defence, and not in defiance. The spirit of this 
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Old Testament servant of God was the same as that which animated the apostles 
and martyrs of the Christian Church (Rom. xiii. 1 ; Titus iii. 1), and had its 
root in the same recognition of God as the Supreme Ruler and Judge of all men. 

IL His eondnct shows that he considered Saul*8 position worthy of outward 
tokens of respect When it is impossible to respect a man for what he is, we 
may sometimes feel hound to honour him for what he has been, or for what he 
now represents. A heap of ruined stones may have nothing in their present 
appearance to awaken interest, but if they are the remains of a city once famous 
for its beauty, thinking men cannot look at them without emotion. Or a building 
which has never had any pretensions to architectural beauty may awaken a 
feeling almost of reverence because it represents something of far more value 
and dignity than itself. So when David bowed himself before Saul it could 
hardly have been in token of respect for any moral excellence now found in him, 
but must have rather been in honour of what he once was and of what he even 
now represented. He was still the Lord's anointed — the man whom God had 
Himself appointed to rule over Hi^ people Israel, and there had been a time 
when he had seemed not unworthy of toe honour thus put upon him. And 
David, like every other godly man, was ever ready to render honour wherever it 
was due, whether to place or person, whether to individual excellence or to 
" powers ordained of God" (Rom. xiii. 1.) 

IIL Tet David's vindication contains an appeal to Saul's reason and to 
Ood's justice. Reverence for Saul as a king, and a sense of his own duty as a 
subject, did not degenerate into that servihty which seems to ignore the fact 
that the higher the position the greater the obligation, and to forget that there 
is a Judge before whose bar all human distinctions fade away. David did not 
think it incompatible with his acknowledgment of Saul as his lord to remon- 
strate with him on his foolishness, and to remind him that there was a King to 
whom both the persecutor and the persecuted would have to render an account, 
and whose judgment would certainly be according to truth. The most genuine 
loyalty is always found associated with self-respect and with faith in God, and 
they are the most faithful servants of kings who do not fear to show them 
wherein they err, and who can with confidence commit their cause to Him who 
will one day certainly render every man according to his works. For neither of 
the two causes, one or the other of which sometimes operates in the decisions of 
a human judge and leads him to pronounce an unjust sentence, can ever have 
any place in the Divine administration. A man may condemn the innocent or 
justify the guilty through ignorance, or from wickedness. He may not be 
acquainted with all the facts of the case, or some selfish or other evil motive 
may lead him to pronounce a false verdict. But it is the joy of every lover of 
truth and righteousness to know that this can never be the case with God. He 
who searches and knows everyone of HLs creatures can never be mistaken in His 
judgment, and He who is infinitely above them, both in nature and in character, 
can have no motive or desire to wrong anyone of them in the smallest degree. 
Hence the assurance with which men in all ages have turned to Him when they 
have been wronged by their fellow-creatures, and have said, with David, '' 2 he 
Lord, ther^ore, he judge, and see, and plead my caused 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 10. It by no means follows anointing. God does not stand in the 
that all kings are God's lieutenants in same special relation to other nations 
the sense in which Saul was, or lie under as he did to the Jews. Magistracy is 
the same sacred charm of divine still the ordinance of God, but it is left 
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to communities to choose both the form application. It was the fruit of that 

of government and the individuals profound reverence for God's will, and 

who are to exercise it. Nations have that thorough confidence in 6od*s 

power to choose their governors, and, providential government, and in the 

unless there be a special arrangement noly principles on which it is conducted, 

to the contrary, they have power to that characterised David in all his 

discontinue them. . . . Thus viewed, better periods and that will ever 

the consideration that influenced David characterise the humble and consistent 

resolves itself into a principle of wider Christian. — Blaikie. 

MAIN HOMILETICS OP THE PARAQRAPH.^Vena 16—22. 

The Effect of David's Conduct upon Saul. 

I. Here is a righteous emotion and a sincere confession of sin produced by 
godlike conduct The ice upon the lake may be very strong and thick, but 
there is a strength of sunlight that will dissolve it ; and the iron may be very 
hard and cold, but there is an intensity of heat that will make it glow and even 
melt it. So the conscience may be as it were frozen over by indulgence in some 
evil passion, and all the soul hardened by a long course of sin ; but there are 
manifestations of goodness that will melt the stubborn will, and awaken into life 
the better part of the man although it may be only for a season. Circumstances 
sometimes bring such a man into such contact with a godly character that he 
cannot avoid seeing the contrast between what he is and what he might and 
ought to be ; and the effect of the vision is to awaken a feeling of contrition, 
and it may be to extort from him a confession of his guilt. Such a time now 
came to Saul. The feeling of jealousy against David had gained such an 
ascendancy in his soul as to stifle all his better feelings, and even the voices of 
reason and conscience ; but this meeting, and David's godlike behaviour, caused 
him for a moment to see himself in a true light, and to discern how great a gulf 
of character there was between him and the man whom he was hating even unto 
blood. For a short season the magnanimity of David asserted its power over his 
pitiless foe, and melted him into contrition and confession. 

II. But this righteous emotion and sincere confession failed to produce true 
repentance* Where there is beautiful blossom we may hope in due time to see 
the fruit, and whenever we rejoice over the ripened fruit we know it began with 
the blossom, but tho blossom is not the fruit, and we know that, alas, many a fair 
blossom fails to bring forth that which it seems to promise. So is it with con- 
trition for sin and sincere repentance, the one must precede the other, and when 
we see the first we hope it may prove to be that ^odly sorrow which worketk 
repentance (2 Cor. vii. 101 But we know tliat it is not always so, and Saul's 
conduct here and on a suosequent occasion shows how even strong and sincere 
emotion may be felt and yet not pass into life and action, and so &il to benefit 
the character and even make repentance more difiicult. Every conviction 
of sin which leaves the man no better than before does not leave him as it found 
him, but in a worse condition, even as the bar of iron which has been in the 
furnace is harder than one which has never yet been heated. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 16. What change is this that David's name (chap. xxii. 7) — ^who 

takes place all at once ? He who but hated even his name — ^makes him one 

latelycouldnot bring himself tomention of his family by calling him his son ! 
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Wliat more happy fortune than that 
i?7hich Txo^ befel David, who transforms 
his would-be murderer into his father, 
Tvho changes the wolf into the Iamb, 
who is able to extinguish this angry 
conflagration, to make a calm succeed 
the tempest, and to heal this fever of 
passion in the soul? David's words 
liad brought about this revolution. 
Saul says not, " It is thou who 
speakest, my son David," but " It is 
tity voice, my son Davids* for the mere 
sound of his voice was enough to soften 
liim. And as a father, who, after a 
long absence, hears the voice of his 
child, needs not to see him to be 
awakened to emotion, so Saul, after 
the words of David penetrating his 
heart, chased away his hatred, recog- 
nised in David the man of God, and, 
cured of his evil passion, felt himself 
possessed by another emotion ; his 
malice had disappeared, and joy and 
affection had taken its place. Just as 
in the darkness of night we do not 
perceive the presence of our friend, 
but when the daylight comes we recog- 
nise him even afar off, so while we are 
evilly disposed towards each other, we 
listen to each other's words, and look 
upon one another iu the spirit of pre- 
judice, but when we are cured of our 
malice, the voice which before sounded 



harsh and angry becomes soft and 
pleasant to our ears, and the counte- 
nance which seemed repulsive and un- 
welcome is now lovely and attractive. 
— Abridged from Ckrysostom, 

Ver. 17. He should have said, I%ou 
art righteous, but I am wicked ; but 
the utmost he will own is this, T/um 
art more righteous than L Bad men 
will commonly go no further than this 
in their confessions ; they will own they 
are not so good as some others are ; 
there are those that are better than 
they and more righteous. — Henry, 

Ver. 18. Saul for the present spake 
as he thought. But good thoughts 
make but a thoroughfare of wicked 
hearts : they stay not there, as those 
that like not their lodging. — Trapp. 

SauFs sense of David's generosity 
must be very strong when he beseeches 
God to reward it. Indeed, Saul had 
no equivalent to give David for the 
kindness shown him, and therefore he 
refers him to God for retribution. For 
if, after this, he should even^ save 
David's life, yet still he could only save 
the life of his best benefactor, whereas 
David both spared and saved the life 
of his most mortal enemy. — Delany, 



CHAPTER XXV. 



Cbitioal and Expositort Not£S.— Ver. 1. "And 8amn61 dlad." JoflephuB says that 
" Samuel governed and presided over the people alone, after the death of Eli, twelve years, and 
eighteen years in conjunction with Saul, the king." He likewise adds, *' They wept for him a 
very great number of days, not looking on it as a sorrow for the death of another man, but as 
that in which they were everyone of themselves concerned. He was a righteous man, and 
gentle in his nature, and on that account he was very dear to God.'* ** In Ills honsa," t.e., in 
a court or garden attached to his house. " Every respectable family in the East stiU has its own 
house of the dead, and often this is in a little detached carden, consisting of a smaU stone 
building, where there is no rock, resembling a house. It has neither door nor window. 
(Cf. 1 Kings ii 34 ; Job xxx. 23.) (Jammon.) " Dftvld aroM," etc. It might be that David 
felt himself in more danger now that the restraint which Samuel might have exercised over Saul 
was removed, or, as JTeiT suggests, the wilderness of Judah might no longer afford sustenance to 
him and his large body of six hundred men. The toUdemess of Paran seems to have been a 
somewhat undefined tract of country extending from the southern border of Canaan to the 
Sinaitic desert on the south, the wilderness of Shur on the west, and the territory of Edom on 
the east. The examination of the various Scripture references to this region seems to show that 
the term was sometimes used for the entire wilderness tract of this district. {Sec 8mU?i*M 
BiUieal Dkiionary,) 
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Ver. 2. ** Kfton." A city of Judah ( Josb. xv. 65), ntoated on a hill now caUed TOl Main, 
abont seven or eight miles south of Hebron. It is now in rains. ''Camifll." This word 
literally means a fertile region, and is applied also to the promontory on the north-east of 
Pidestine, famons in the history of Elijah. The place here so named is the present Kurmul and 
its neighbourhood, about a mile norfii-west of Maon. David had before taken shelter near 
Maon. (See the notes on chapter xxiii. 24.) 

Ver. S. '* Nalml*'' t.e., fool. (See ver. 25.) Keil thinks it could hardly have been this man's 
proper name, but was a popular designation on account of his folly. **Of the lioiiaa of 
Caleb." Literally he was a Galebite ( Wordtmcrtk), and as the word means " a dog mayi," 
and Josephus, among others, understand it to mean " a doggish, cjmical man. But Caleb's po8> 
session lay in this region, and, as Erdmann remarks, the two former statements suffidently 
characterise his disposition, and a third would be out of keeping with the simplicity of the 
description. Moreover, " the statement of Ms origin accords witii this importance, as a man 
'great' by his riches, and it is introduced as something new by the words 'and he,* which 
would not suit the continuation of his moral portraiture." We may therefore conclude thxkt 
Nabal was descended from the ancient hero of Israel, and he was, then, of the same tribe as 
David. 

Ver. 5. "Cto to NiOial and greet liim," etc. "In all these particulars, when we were at 
Kermul and were in the midst of scenes memorable for the adventures of David, we were de^ly 
struck with the truth and strength of the biblical description of manners and customs, almost 
identically the same as those that exist at the present day. On such a festive occasion as a 
sheepshearing near a town or village, an Arab Sheikh of the neighbouring desert would hardly 
fail to put in a word either in person or by message, and his message would be a transcript of 
that of David to NabaL" (Dr. Robinton.) 

Ver. 6. " To bim tliat liveth." The words in protperity it will be seen are supplied by onr 
translators. The Hebrew phrase is obscure and has been very variously rendered, but the most 
satisfactory explanation seems to be that in which the word translated liveih is taken as a 
substantive, and the whole understood as a salutation. So Keil, Luther, etc. 

Ver. 7. "Neither waa there anght miaaiiig," eta "These words may refer to the pro> 
tection afforded the herdsmen by David's people against the predatory desert tribes ; for such 
protection against thieving attacks (which came expressly from the south) is expressly affirmed 
in verses 16, 21. (Erdmann.) " Thus, even in his outlawry, David showed himself the protector 
of his people." (Keil.) 

Ver. 8. A good day, i.e., a festive day. Sheepshearing was conducted as a festival (oomp. 
Gen. xxxviii. 12 ; 2 Sam. xiii. 23), when strangers and the poor were feasted. 

Ver. 9. " Ccaaed/' rather, rested or sat dovm, to await the fulfilment of their request. 

Ver. 11. "My bread and my water," etc. "The mention of water indicates a country 
where water was scarce. Compare the earnestness with which Caleb's daughter in this very 
country begged of her father the springs of water.*' Josh. zv. 19. (BiUical Commcnlary.) 

Ver. 18. "Bottles," t.e., goatskins, capable of holding a large quantity, "dnstera of 
ralatna," rather, raisin cakes. " Fig oakes," "pressed figs joined together." (EeiL) 

Ver, 20. "By the covert." "Probably a hollow between two peaks of a mountain. This 
would explain the use of the word to come down^ with reference both to Abigail, who approached 
on one side, and David, who came on the other." (Keil.) 

Ver. 22. " This oath, in which the punishment of God is not called down upon the swearer 
himself (God do so to me), as it generally is, but upon the enemies of David, is analogous to that 
in chap. iiL 17, where punishment is threatened upon the person addressed, who is there made 
to swear ; except that here, as the oath could not be uttered in the ears of the person addressed, 
upon whom it was to fall, the enemies generally are mentioned instead of to uiee. There is no 
doubt, therefore, as to the correctness of the text." (Keil.) 

Ver. 26. "liOt thine enemies," etc. "That is, thou standest under God's protection and 
guidance, so that all who as thine enemies will, like Nabal, do thoe evil, shall, like him, become 
fools and fall imder God's punishment." (Erdmami.) " She reminds David of the promise of 
God. Not that she prophesies, but that she has trathered it from the general promises of the 
word of God. The promise referred to is that whoever does good to his enemies and takes no 
vengeance upon them, God Himself will avenge him upon his enemies, according to the saying, 
Vengeance is mine, I vjill repay'* (Seb. Schmidt.) 
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Ver. 28. '*BvU liatb not beoa foimd," i,e,, misfortune, not wickedness ; that thought is 
not expressed until verse 31. 

Ver. 29. ** Bniidla of life/' rather, the bundle of the living. ** The metaphor is taken from 
the custom of binding up valuable things in a bundle to prevent their being injured." (KeU,) 
"Tha mtddla of tba ^Ung," literally, the cup of the ding, the cavity in which the stone was 
placed. This figure is adopted in Jer. x. 18, " I will sling out the inhabitants of the land at 
this once." (WonigveorthJ 

Ver. 80. '* When tba Lord slwll liava dona." " From these words it appears to follow 
that Abigail had received certain information of the anointing of David, and his designation to 
be the future king, probably through Samuel or one of the pupils of the prophets. There is 
nothing to preclude this assumption, even if it cannot be historically sustained. Abigail manifests 
such an advance and maturity in the life of faith as could only have been derived from intercourse 
with the prophets. It is expressly stated with regard to Elijah and Elisha, that at certain times 
the pious assembled together around the prophets. What prevents us from assuming the same 
with regard to Samuel? The absence of any distinct testimony to that effect is amply 
compensated for by the brief, and for the most part casual notices that are given of the influence 
which Samuel exerted upon all Israel" (KeUJ 

Ver. 81. " That tlda slwll he no grtaf imto thaa." " Like a wise woman, she reserves 
her strongest arguments till the last." ( WorcUworth.) 

Ver. 36. " Many wltli him," literally, ihereunth, le., on account of the feast. 

Ver. 87. " A aftone.** Anger, or fear, or both combined with the excesses of the debauch, 
probably brought on a stroke of apoplexy, although his subsequent death is said to have been 
by the hand of the Lord (ver. 38). 

Ver. 89. " Plaadad tha aansa," etc. *' The figure is of a case in law, which is settled by the 
judicial decision. The 'lato-eatue of my reproach,^ that is, the reproach offered to me, on 
account of which the Lord had to appear against Nabal as Judge ana Avenger. Connect *from 
the hand' with 'pleaded,' not with *my reproach,' and render pregnantly *he haa conducted 
my eatue to a conduaion out of the hand* that is, he has collected the costs from the condemned 
person, and has settled the matter by the infliction of the proper punishment." (Erdmwun,) 
" And David aant," etc. " Tins unceremonious proceeding was quite in the style of Eastern 
monarchs, who no sooner take a fancy for a lady than they despatch a messenger to intimate 
their roysd wishes that she should henceforth reside in the palace, and her duty is implicitly to 
obey. David's conduct shows that the manner of the Eastern nations were already imitated by 
the great men in Israel, and that the morality of the times, which God permitted, gave its 
sanction to the practice of polygamy. . . . The fact of a woman in her wealthy circumstances so 
willingly forming a matrimoniid alUance with David, shows that the position he occupied, while 
expatriated in the wilderness, was far more elevated and comfortable than is generally imagined." 
{Jamieaon ) 

Ver. 43. " David took," rather, had taken, " The expression also points to David's marriage 
with Michal, the daughter of Saul." {KeU.) " JairatiL" Not Jezreel in the tribe of Issachar 
(Josh. xix. 18), but the one mentioned in Josh. xv. 66, not far from Maon. 

Ver. 44. **PhaltL" CaUed Fhaltiel in 2 Sam. iii. 15. But Biichal returned to David after 
Saul's death. " OaiUm." A place between Gibeah of Saul and Jerusalem (Isa. x. 80). 

Note — Delany draws an analogy between the character and history of David at this time and 
the legend of Orpheus in Thrace. He says : " I beg only to premise and to submit to the reader's 
consideration whether, if he saw two historical pictures (the only two of the kind extant in the 
world), all whose outlines, parts, proportions, principal figures* actions, and attitudes, were 
exactly the same, but the colouring and other circumstantials different, and one of these con- 
fessedly ancient and a true original, and the other demonstrably later, but the date and the 
anthor uncertain— whether he would not conclude the later to be in truth no other than a copy 
of the original." He quotes ancient writers to prove that Orpheus was not a Thradan, and 
instances his traditional beauty, his skill in music and song, his sucoees in softening the infernal 
king, etc, as so many points of agreement between the two. Referring Psalm cxx. to David's 
sojourn at this time in or near the country of the Edomites, he quotes the Arab tradition that 
stones and birds were obedient to him, though he could not reclaim the wild men of the desert 
(Psa. cxx.), and the legend concerning Orpheus, which pictures the rocks, beasts, and birds as 
obedient to him, although he could not civilise the Thracians. For the full argument in favour 
of this view see Delany's *' Life of David." 
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MAIN HOMTLBTICS OF THE PARAGRAPH,— Vent 1. 

The Death of Samuel. 

I. The death of the righteons often seems unseasonable in relation to the 
living^. It is often so in family and social life. Children especially need a kind 
and strong hand to guide and train them, and when their father's or their 
mother's hand is such an one, their removal by death seems most inopportune 
and an unmitigated calamity. We think how much better it would have beep 
for the family if the parent s life had been prolonged for a little season, until 
the children's chitfacters were more estabUshed, ana they were altogether more 
fitted to face the world alone. And the same thing often takes place in national 
life. A great and good man is removed when it seems as if the country in which 
he has been so great a power for good must suffer irreparable loss by his removal, 
and that the time of his departure is the time when the nation most needs him. 
Samuel's death at this time seemed a most unseasonable event so fsir as the wel- 
fare of Israel was concerned. Although he had retired from public life, he could 
hardly fail still to exert some power for good over Saul, and the univereal 
lamentation at his death shows that the respect of the people was undiminished, 
and, therefore, his influence upon them was still great and salutary. Looking 
from a human stand-point, it seemed especially desirable that his life should be 
prolonged until David had succeeded to the throne, and peace and order had 
taken the place of the present misrule and anarchy. 

II. But the value of the life of the righteous often becomes more maniftst at 
his death, and so the lessons of his life more influential. The sun rises upon 
the earth morning by morning, and its coming is so regular and certain that 
men take its appearance and fdl the light and neat that it brings as a matter 
of course, and do not realise how man^ and how inestimable are the blessings 
that it b^tows, or how indispensable it is to our well-being. But if there came 
a morning when the sun did not rise, and if it were known that it would shme 
upon the world no more, how the value of sunlight would come home to eveiy 
man, and how universal would be the lamentation over its absenca So it is 
often with a ffood man's influence. It is so constant, so unobtrusive, and vet so 
fraught with blessing, that none realise what he is and what he does until he is 
gone, and then they know his value by his loss. But the awakening to a sense 
of his worth gives force to the lessons of his life — both to those of deed and 
word — and so he being dead still speaks, and often to more attentive and 
obedient ears than when living. This is doubtless the key to what often seems 
at first sight so mysterious and dark a providence, the death of the righteous 
when their life seems so much needed. It is quite possible it was so in Samuel's 
case. It is certain that the people who had disregarded his advice were the 
same who now lamented him, and it may be that their sense of loss brought 
home more powerfully to their hearts and consciences the truths which he bad 
taught them in the days which were past. 



OUTLINES AND SUOOESTIVE COMMENTS. 

The aged man is laid aside, and one's death will be truly mourned by a 

sinks out of the popular view: and whole people. The old, who sadly 

when, at length, he dies, people are think themselves forgotten, may fina 

startled as they recall how great a man solace, not only in reviewing the past» 

he was in his prime, how great a work but also in the persuasion that yet 

he did. It is something to live so that once again they wul be vividly remem- 
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bered, while the younger should strive 
to anticipate that comiDg time, and 
show respect and affection while it 
can be fully enjoyed. — Translator of 
Langes Commentary. 

The General Effect of Samuel's 
Whole Gareeb. 

Observe what his position was, and 
how he filled it. He was not a founder 
of a new state of things, like Moses, 
nor a champion of the existing order, 
like Elijah or Jeremiah. He stood, 
literally, between the two — between 
the living and the dead, between the 
past and future, the old and the new, 
with that symi)athy for each which, at 
such a period, is tne best hope for any 
permanent solution of the questions 
which torment it. He had been 
brought up and nurtured in the old 
system. . . . His early dedication 
to the sanctuary belonged to that age 
of vows of which we saw the excess in 
the rash vows of Jephthah, of Saul, 
and the assembly at Mizpeh : in the 
more regular, but still peculiar and 
eccentric devotion of Samson to the 
life of a Nazarite. ... He was 
also the last of the Judges, of that long 
succession who had been raised up from 
Othniel downwards to effect special 
deliverances. (1 Sam. vii. 12.) . . . 
But he must oe regarded as the first 
representative of the new epoch which 
was dawning on the country. He is 
explicitly described as Samuel, the 
Prophet. (Acts iii. 24, xiii. 20.) 
... By tlie ancient name of seer — 
older than any other designation of 
the prophetic office — he was known in 
his own and after times, . . . and 
he is the beginning of that prophetical 
dispensation whicTi ran parallel with 



the monarchy from the first to the last 
king. . . . And, unlike Moses or 
Deborah, or any previous saint or 
teacher of the Jewish Ghurch, he grew 
up for this office from his earliest years. 
. . . His work and his life are the 
counterparts of each other, . . . 
and his mission is an example of the 
special mission which such characters 
are called upon to fulfil In propor- 
tion as the different stages of life have 
sprung naturally and spontaneously 
out of each other, without any abrupt 
revulsion, each serves as a foundation 
upon which the other may stand — each 
makes the foundation of the other 
more sure and stable. In proportion 
as our own foundation is thus stable, 
and as our own minds and hearts have 
grown up thus gradually and firmly, 
without any violent disturbance or 
wrench to one side or to the other ; in 
that proportion is it the more possible 
to view with calmness and moderation 
the difficulties and differences of others 
— to avail ourselves of the new methods 
and new characters that the advance 
of time throws in our way,^ . . . 
to preserve and to communicate the 
childlike faith— changed, doubtless, in 
form, but the same in spirit — in which 
we first knelt in humble prayer for 
ourselves and others, and drank in the 
first impressions of God and heaveiL 
The call may come to us in many 
ways ; it may tell us of the change of 
the priesthood, of the fall of the earthly 
sanctuary, of the rise of strange 
thoughts, of the beginning of a new 
epoch. Happy are they who are able 
to perceive the signs of the times, and 
to answer without fear or trembling, 
" Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth.'* 
— Vean Stanley. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OP THE PARAORAPB.-^Verses 2-43. 

Nabal, David, and Abigail. 

In this narrative we have — 

I. Selflslmess refiuing to acknowledge the rights of others. As in the 
human body no member or organ exists for itself but each for the good of the 
other and to contribute its part to the wellbeing of the whole, so in the 
Divine ideal of the human family each member is intended to live, not to 
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minister to Lis personal gratification, but to do his or her part in promoting the 
welfare of the entire race. And as the health and consequent comfort of each 
bodily member is the reward of this rightful discharge of relative functions, so 
every man and woman who recognises and strives to discharge his or her relative 
duties will reap the recompense in individual comfort and peace of souL 
Differences and inequalities of gifts and varieties of providential dealings make 
such a mutual ministry absolutely necessary, and doubtless have this end in 
view among others, to bind men more closely to each other by compelling a 
mutual dependence and obligation. But Nabal here stands before us as the 
impersonation of that large majority of mankind who deny such obligatiops, 
and refuse to recognise their position as that of stewards of the gifts with 
which God has entrusted them. Nabal here looks upon his abundance as 
his own peculiar and rightful possession ; '' he says/' remarks Wordsworth, 
''my bread, my meat, my water, mv shearers, as if anything were really 
his own and not lent him by Ood ; and men generally forget that each 
human creature has some right to the produce of that earth which was given 
by God to the children of men (Psa. cxv. 16) for their sustenance and enjoyment. 
This churlish sheepmaster was really indebted to David and his men for services 
actually rendered ; if they had not been " a wall " unto Nabal's men ** night 
and day, while they were keeping the sheep," (ver. 16) he would have had a 
smaller flock to shear and perhaps the loss of useful servants to deplore, but he 
was not at a loss for an excuse for refusing to consider these services. He makes 
the very condition of need which strengthened David's claim an excuse for re- 
fusing to satisfy it, and insinuating that David's present untoward circumstances 
are the fruit of misconduct, disclaims all knowledge of him, and implies that 
this in itself is a sufficient reason for letting him and his followers suffer. These 
have always been favourite arguments in the mouth of selfishness against helping 
those in need. If a man is poor, it is convenient to assume that it is the con- 
sequence of crime, and even if that fact cannot be proved, ignorance of who he 
is or whence he came is held to be sufficient to absolve from all obligations in 
relation to him. But God will not admit such pleas. He has both in word and 
deed declared them null and void. In the laws given for the government of the 
Hebrew commonwealth, special arrangements were made to ensure to each and 
all a due proportion of material good. The enactments connected with the year 
of jubilee were doubtless intended to secure this end and to prevent families 
from sinking into a condition of permanent and hopeless poverty. And although 
misfortune and trials are inseparable from the conditions of the present life, and 
were the lot of some of God s chosen people as well as of others, he who had 
Avaxen poor was still to be regarded as a brother and treated as such (Lev. xxv. 
25), and the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow were to be provided for at 
the penalty of forfeiting the Divine blessing (Deut. xxiv. 19-21). In the 
instance before us, God, by a special visitation of judgment, made it manifest 
that His commands cannot be set at nought with impunity. 

II. Bighteous indignatioiL at wrong degenerating into an unrighteous 
spirit of retaliation. It has been well said that there are no errors so mischievoiw 
as those which are the perversions of truth, and it is also true that no sinful 
emotions are so dangerous as those which have their origin in feelings which are 
natural and right. Affection, for instance, is a God-implanted instinct of the 
soul, but it may run into idolatry of the beloved object. And careful provision 
for one's own house is enjoined by Paul (1 IHm. v. 8), but it may degenerate 
into worldliness and covetousness, and it is often difficult for erring human 
creatures to hold the balance between the right and the wrong in these and other 
cases. David found it so at this time. Indignation at Nabal's injustice was 
lawful, but he did not stop there. No doubt the suddenness of the provocation 
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had something to do with his hasty and sinful resolve. The vessel that is struck 
in a sudden squall is in greater danger than one in which the captain has foreseen 
the storm and has therefore prepared for it. After all, Nabal had not wronged 
David so much as Saul had, and yet there is more of vindictive feeling in this 
utterance against the foolish sheepmaster than he ever manifested against his 
royal father-in-law. But then he knew what to expect from Saul, whereas he 
probably expected quite different treatment from Nabal. Apart from the fact 
that sheepshearing was the customary season of large and generous entertainment 
of all comers, it is plain that Nabal was indebted to David and his men, and it 
seems impossible, too, seeing that his wife was evidently well acquainted with 
David's history and character, that he could have been so ignorant of them as 
he pretended to be. Therefore David had good reason to look for a different 
reception of his message, and was fully justified in feeling himself wronged. But 
he was not justified in giving way to a spirit of revenge and still less in purposing 
to make many innocent people suffer for the guilt of one person. In this, as in 
other seasons of trial, the man after God's own heart shows himself to be of "//fo 
passions as we are" (James v. 17), and apt to allow lawful desire and virtuous 
emotion to drift into very positive and even great transgression. 

ni. Oodly prudence averting the consequences of selfishness. Prudence has 
been defined as ''right knowledge in special cases — the practical realisation of the 
higher principle of knowledge found in wisdom." When wisdom decrees that a 
certain thing is to be done, or a certain word spoken, prudence decides upon the 
best time and place and manner of doing the deed or speaking the word. If we 
apply this definition to Abigail's action at this time we shall find it is characterised 
by a rare prudence as to choice of time and place. Many a one can see what ought 
to have been done when the time is past for doing it. Many can act wisely and 
well after time for mature deliberation, but there are emergencies which admit 
of no delay for m&turing plans. Abigail was in such an emergency now. There 
could be no delay if her nousehold were to be saved from slaughter, and David 
from the commission of a great crime. She had to " make haste " in all her 
preparations, and to decide upon her line of argument with David while on her 
way to meet him, and she doubtless desired to encounter him on ground where he 
was in possession rather than on her own domain. She would thus come before 
him in the character of a suppliant, throwing herself more entirely on his generosity 
than if she had awaited his arrival nearer home, and it would be less humiliating 
to him and to his men to yield to her demands in such circumstances than if they 
had turned back when already at her gate. Many a good intention has failed of 
success, and many a wise word has fallen unheeded to the ground, because there 
has not been a due regard to the place as well as the time of executing the one 
or uttering the other. But Abigail did not err in this respect. Her prudence 
was most conspicuous, however, m the arguments she used to turn David from 
his purpose. There is no surer way of winning over an enemy than to recognise 
and acKnowledge that he has good ground of displeasure. When he sees that 
we can to some extent excuse, and even justify him, he feels that he has a fair 
foe to deal with, and a great part of the gulf that separated us is bridged over 
at once. Abigail begins her address to David by freely admitting that he had 
been very badly treated by her husband, and that he had just cause of displeasure. 
This must have had a powerful influence upon him, and he must have quickly 
discerned that she was of a spirit quite different from that of her foolish husband. 
She then appeals to the deepest emotions and strongest motives of her adversary. 
She was happy in having to contend with a man who, although liable to err m 
word and action, was, like herself, a true servant of Jehovah, who would not 
deliberately be guilty of transgressing the Divine law. When a godly person 
has such a one to deal with, they know from their own experience what argu- 
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ments will be of most weight. They know that such a man or woman is in the 
habit of committing his or her cause to Ood, and that in their inmost soul they 
are assured that it is safe with Him. They know how bitter to such are the 
upbraidings of conscience after wrong done, and how one such act of a good man, 
although repented of and forgiven, will sometimes sadden all his future life. 
Abigail, by reminding David of all these things, recalled his better self, and enabled 
his reason and conscience and faith to re-assume their mastery over him. He 
would have been a hardened man who could have resisted such an appeal— with 
a man of David's devout spirit it was impossible. His words of gratitude to this 
good womaii and to the God whose messenger she was, shows how complete was 
the conquest. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS, 



Ver. 3. Even the line of faithful 
Caleb will afford an ill-conditioned 
NabaL Virtue is not, like unto lands, 
inheritable. — Bp. Hall 

Ver. 11. Our Lord describing the 
Nabal (or fool) of the gospel ; who 
had said " I have no room where to 
bestow my fruits ; I will pull down my 
bams, etc., adds that God said unto 
him, "Thouyoof (thou second Nabal), 
this night shall thy soul be required of 
thee, and then whose shall those things 
be which thou hast provided " (Luke 
xii. 11-^^,— Wordsworth. 

Ver. 12. Some understand this verse, 
that all the righteous are bound to- 
gether as in a bundle, being of the 
same faith, religion, affection ; whereas 
the wicked do fall off from one another, 
are never soundly conjoined and 
coupled together. 2. Some refer it 
unto the next life, that David should 
be bound up with the Lord among His 
saints. 3. Some, that he should have 
a sure house to him and his posterity, 
who should be as fast bound to con- 
tinue as a bundle surely tied together. 
4. But it is rather to be understood of 
David's preservation, even in this life, 
as the words show both going before 
and ibllowing ; for before Abigail spake 
of Saul's rising against David, and after 
she saith that God shall cast out his 
enemies. . . . Yet the words have also 
a fit relation unto eternal life. — Willet, 

Ver. 31. There was no need that Abi- 
gail should add to her words the prayer, 
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''Remember thine handmaid." The 
impression which her address produced 
in the soul of David was powerful and 
decisive. Like one walking in a dream, 
who wakens up at the sound of his name, 
and suddenly, with horror, sees himself 
on the brink of a giddy precipice, and 
overflowing with thanks towards his 
deliverer, retraces his steps, — such wai 
now the state of David's mind. Besides, 
he had learned to his humiliation, as 
well as also to his safety, to know ooe 
side of his temperament, which till 
now he had not been so clearly con- 
scious of. As long as life lasts he viiil 
not forget this march towards GameL 
And we, perhaps, do not err if we 
suppose that what he once experienced 
at Oarmel hovered before his soul, as 
often as in his psalms, ^ticularly in 
the seventeenth, the eighteenth, the 
thirty-seventh, and the sixty-sixth, he 
raised his cry to the Lord as a (lod 
who "holdeth our soul in life, and 
svffereth not our feet to be moi>ed"^ 
Krummacher, 

Ver. 38. Let usr note the suggestive 
contrast which is here presented in the 
deaths of Samuel and NabaL On the 
one hand, we have a good man, taken 
to his reward after a long life spent iu 
the service of his God, and a whole 
nation gathers to weep around his tomb. 
On the other, we have a surly, selfish, 
sottish man called to his account, and 
no tear is shed over his grave ; but 
instead, a feeling of relief is experienced 
by all who were connected with hioi, 
for they are all conscious that they will 
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be the happier for his absence. In the 
one case, tne life on earth was but the 
prelude to a higher, holier, and more 
useful existence in the heavenly world ; 
in the other, the earthly character was 
but the germ out of which would 
niring, in the state beyond, a deeper, 
darker, and more repulsiye wickedness 
even than that which he had manifested 
here. I do not think that David wrote 
the 37th Psalm at this particular date, 
since, from one expression which it 
contains, he seems to have penned that 
ode in his old age ; but, whensoever it 
was written, it is hard for me to believe 
that he had not before his mind at the 
time the contrast between Nabal and 
Samuel which this history so vividly 
presents. What could be more appro- 

Ciate to Nabal than these words : " I 
ve seen the wicked in great power, 
and spreading himself like a green bay 
tree. Tet he passed away, and lo, he 
was not : yea, I sought him, but he 
could not be found." And surely David 
thought of Samuel when he wrote this 
verse : '' Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright : for the end of that 
man is peace.'' 

Now, the practical question for us is. 
To which of these two classes do we 
belong ? Alas, there are many in these 
days whose lives are inflicting a 
constiuit martyrdom on all who have 
the misfortune to be nearly related to 
them, and whose deaths, while full of 
sadness to themselves, would yet be a 
Uessing and a relief to their friends as 
ridding them of a constant and fearful 
misery. ''A living cross is heavier 
than a dead one ; " and there are few 
who have to carry a weightier or 
sharper cross than the wives and 
fftmilies of these Nabak, whose intem- 
perance has brutified them into harsh, 
unfeeling cruelty. — Dr. W.M, Taylor. 

Ver. 32. A good heart is easily 
stayed from sinning, and is glad when 
it finds occasion to be crossed in ill 
purposes. Those secret checks, which 
are raised within itself, do readily 
conspire with all outward retentives : 
it never yielded to a wicked motion 
without much reluctation ; and when 



it is overcome it is but with half a 
consent: whereas perverse and obdu- 
rate sinners, by reason they take full 
delight in evil, and have already in 
their conceit swallowed the pleasure of 
sin, abide not to be resisted, running 
on headily in those wicked courses they 
have propounded, in spite of opposition ; 
and, if they be forcibly stopped in their 
way, they grow sullen and mutinous. 
David had not only vowed, but deeply 
sworn, the death of Nabal, and all Ms 
family, to the very dog that lay at his 
door ; yet now he praiseth God, that 
hath given the occasion and grace to 
violate it. Wicked vows are m made, 
but worse kept. Our tongue cannot 
tie us to commit sin. Good men think 
themselves happy, that since they had 
not the grace to deny sin, yet they had 
not the opportunity to accomplish 
it.— Sp. Hall. 

Observe the contrast between David 
and Uerod. David is deterred by the 
expostulations of Abigail, a prudent 
and fair woman, from keeping bis oath 
and putting to death an evil man, 
Nabal, and he blesses God for it, 
Herod is Urged by Herodias and her 
mother, two fair women in countenance 
but foul in heart, to keep his rash oath, 
and to put to death a holy man, John 
the Baptist ; and he suflFered remorse 
for doing so, and afterwards fell into a 
greater sin, and mocked the Divine 
David (Luke xxiii. 11), and came to 
a miserable end. — Wardgworth. 

Verses 2-40. Tlie history of David's 
collision with Nabal— not a very flat- 
tering chapter in the history of his life 
— is inserted between the history of 
his two great victories over the spirit 
of revengd and impatience ; and by 
the guidance of the Divine Spirit the 
historian seems so to have arranged 
the narrative, for the purposeof showing 
us how the servant of God may conquer 
in a great fight and yet be overcome in 
a small The history of all warfare is 
ftiU of such cases. In the presence of 
a great enemy the utmost vigilance is 
maintained ; every effort is strained, 
every stimulus is applied. In the 
presence of a small foe the spirit of 
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confidence and security leaves every 
position unguarded, and often paves 
the way for signal defeat. In the 
spiritual warfare nothing can be more 
common. — Blaikk, 

Verses 32, 33. Prevention of sin is 
one of tlie greatest mercies that God 
can vouchsafe a man in this world, 
1. From the deplorable condition of 
the sinner, before that mercy prevents 
him. He is in the direct way of death 
and destruction, and wholly unable to 
help himself. ... A man under 
the drift of any passion will still follow 
the impulse of it until something inter- 
pose, and by a stronger impulse turn 
nim another way ; but in this case we 
can find no principle within him strong 
enough ... for if it be any, it 
must be either (1) the judgment of his 
reason, or (2) the free choice of his 
will, and while a man is engaged in 
any sinful purpose, through the pre- 
valence of passion, he fully approves 
of whatsoever he is carried on to do in 
the full strength of it. While David's 
heart was full of his revengeful design, 
it had blinded and perverted his reason 
so far that it told him that the bloody 
purpose he was going to execute was 
just and becoming. . . . 2. It is 
perfectly free grace ... for if 
things concur, and providence cuts not 
oif the opportunity, the act of sin must 
needs follow. . . . Because every 
commission of sin introduces into the 
soul a certain degree of hardness, and 
an aptness to continue in it. It is 
much more difficult to throw out than 
not to let in. . . . Sin taken into 
the soul is like liquor poured into a 
vessel ; so much of it as it fills, it also 
seasons. The touch and tincture go 
together. So that although the body 
of the liquor should be poured out 
again, yet still it leaves that tang 
behind it which makes the vessel fitter 
for that, than for any other. . • . 
And every commission imprints upon 
the soul a further proneness to sin as 
drinking both quenches the present 
thirst and provokes it for the future. 
3. The only thing that can entitle to 
pardon — repentance — is not in the 
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sinner's power . . . forthisisthe 
sinner's nard lot, that the same thing 
that makes him need repentance makes 
him also in danger of not obtaining it 
4. The greatness of this preventing 
mercy is eminently proved from those 
advantages accruing to the soul from 
the prevention of sin above what can 
be had from the bare pardon of it. 
First : Of the clearing of a man's con- 
dition ; and secondly : Of the satis- 
faction of his mind. . . . So much 
of prevention, so much of innocence. 
. . . Sometimes God may suffer the 
soul but just to begin the sinful pro- 
duction by reflecting upon a sin 
suggested with some complacency ; 
which is to conceive sin, and then He 
may extinguish it. ... Or He 
may permit it to pass into purpose and 
then make it prove abortive by stifling 
it. . . . Or He may let it come even 
to the birth, by strong endeavour to 
commit it, and yet then deny it strength 
to bring forth. Or God may suffer it 
to be born, and pass from endeavour 
into commission ; and this is the last 
step but one, and that is, the Sequent 
repetition which settles into a habit of 
sin. . . . But wherever God may 
turn the fatal stream it is a vast mercy. 
. . . Now, when grace keeps a man 
from sin he certainly knows that it is 
so . . . but grace may seal the 
sinner's pardon and yet have left no 
transcript of that pardon in his breast. 
The handwriting may be cancelled in 
the court of heaven, and yet the indict- 
ment run on in the court of conscience 
. . . so that though the pardoned 
and the innocent may be equally safe, 
they cannot, without rare privilege, be 

equally cheerful Here is 

an unfailing criterion by which every 
man may discover the disposition of 
his own heart. . . . David over- 
looks the rich and seasonable present 
of Abigail, though pressed with hunger 
and travel ; but her advice, which dis- 
armed his rage and calmed his revenge, 
draws forth his high gratulationa — 
South. 

This is one of the earliest cases re- 
corded in the Bible in which the 
interests of the employer and the em- 
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ployed — ^the man of wealth and the man 
of work— stood, or seemed to stand, in 
antagonism to each other. It was a 
period in which an old system of things 
was breaking up ; and the new one was 
not yet established, but a kind of right 
had grown up, irregular enough, but 
sufficient to establish a claim on Nabal 
for remuneration — ^a new claim, not 
admitted by him, reckoned by him an 
exaction, which could be enforced by 
no law, only by that law which is above 
all statute law, deciding according to 
emergencies, an undefinable instinctive 
sense of fairness and j ustice. In modem 
language the rights of labour were in 
conflict with the rights of property. 
Observe the fearful hopeless character 
of the struggle. The question had come 
to this: Whether David, with his fero- 
cious six hundred mountaineers, united 
by the sense of wrong, or Nabal with 
his well fed and trained hirelings, bound 
by interest, not love, to his cause, were 
stronger ? Which was the more power- 
ful, want whetted by insult, or selfish- 
ness pampered by indulgence : they 
who wished to keep by force or they 
who wished to take? An awful and 
uncertain spectacle, but the spectacle 
which is exhibited in every country 
where rights are keenly felt and duties 
lightly. 

I. The causes of this fiedse social 
state. 1. False basis upon which social 
superiority was supposed to rest. 
Throughout NabaFs conduct was built 
upon an assumption of his own superi- 
ority. He was a man of wealth. David 
was dependent upon his own daily 
efforts. Was not this enough to 
settle the question of inferiority and 
superiority ? The evils of poverty are 
comparative — they depend on, climate 
— ^they depend on contrast. Where all 
suffer equally, men bear hardship with 
cheerfulness ; but where the luxury of 
enjoyment is out of all proportion 
monopolised by the few, when wealth 
or rank assumes an insulting domineer- 
ing character, then the falsehood of 
superiority can be tolerated no longer. 
It was this which here brought matters 
to a crisis. 2. A false conception 
concerning rights. It would be un- 



just to Nabal to represent this as an act 
of wilful oppression. David's demand 
appeared an invasion of his rights — a 
dictation with respect to that which was 
his own. There was something to be 
said for him. It was the view of his class, 
had descended to him from his parents, 
and it is hard to see through the false- 
hood of any system by which we profit 
and which is upheld by general consent, 
especially when good men, too, Tiphold 
it. On the other hand, David and his 
men were not slow to perceive that they 
had their rights over that property of 
Nabal's. The harvest was in part 
David's harvest, for without David it 
never could have been reaped. The 
sheep were in part David's sheep, for 
without David not a sheep would have 
been spared by the marauders of the 
hill. The right which the soldier has 
by law to his pay was the right which 
David had bv unwritten law, a right 
resting on the fact that his services 
were indispensable. Now when it comes 
to this, rights against rights, there is 
no determination of the question but 
by overwhelming numbers, or blood, 
and it is difficult to say to which side 
in such a quarrel we should wish well. 
If the rich man succeeds he will bind 
the chain more severely and surely 
upon the crushed serf, and the victory 
of the lawless with the memory of past 
wrongs to avenge is almost more 
sanguinary than the victory of those 
who have had power long and whose 
power has been defied. 

II. The message of the Church to 
the man of wealth. It contains those 

Sinciples which, carried out, realise the 
ivine Order of Society — not creating 
the facts of our humanity — simply 
making them known. And because 
these principles are externally true we 
find in Abigail's conduct towards David 
the very principles which the Church 
of Christ has given to the world. 1. The 
spiritual dignity of man as man. 
David was the poor man, but the high- 
bom lady admits his worth. Here is a 
truth revealed. Worth does not mean 
what a man is worth — you must find 
some better definition. This is the very 
truth revealed in the Incarnation. 
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Christ, tlie Eang of humanity, is the poor 
woman's sou. 2. The law of sacrifice. 
Abigail did uot heal the grievauoe with 
smooth words. You might have said 
half of her provision would have been 
enough. But liberality is a most real 
economy. We wrong Abigail, however, 
if we cflJl this economy or calculation ; 
it would have failed on this principle. 
Ten times this sum from Nabal would 
not have arrested the revenge, but 
David felt that these were not the gifts 
of a sordid calculation, but of a gene- 
rous heart. This is the attractive 
power of that great law whose highest 
expression is the cross. 3. The matter 
of rightful influence. Veiy remarkable 
is David's demeanour towards Nabal as 
contrasted with his demeanour towards 
Abigail. It was not, therefore, iigainst 
the wealthy class, but against indivi* 
duals of the class, that the wrath of 
these men burned. There is reverence 
for superiors, if only it can be shown 
that they are superiors. It is deeply 
rooted in the heart of humanity— you 
cannot tear it out. Civilisation, science, 
progress, only change its direction: 
they do not weaken its forca Emanci- 

Eation from false lords only sets the, 
eart free to honour true ones. The 
free-born David will not do honour to 
NabaL But behold, he has found a 
something nobler than himself, and in 
gratitude and profound respect he bows 
to that. To conclude. Doubtless David 
was wrong, and yet for one text in the 
Bible which requires submission and 
patience from the poor, you will find a 
hundred which denounce the vices of 
the rich, and woe to us if we have for- 
gotten that David's, not Nabal's, is the 
cause of God. — Ahridaed fr(nn F. W. 
Robertsoris Sermons, Vol. L 

Ver. 40-44. Abigail's meeting with 
David under the covert of the hill ; . 
. . and David's chivalrous answer to 
her chivalrous appeal — all the scene, 
which painters have so often delighted 
to draw, is a forefeeling, a prophecy, as 
it were, of the Christian chivalry of 
after ages. The scene is most human 



andmostdiyine; and we are not shocked 
to hear that after Nabal's death the 
idix and rich lady joins her fortune to 
that of the wild outlaw, and beoomes 
his wife, to wander hj wood and wold. 
But, amid all the simple and sacred 
beauty of that scene, we cannot forget, 
we must not forget, that Abigail is but 
one wife of many, that there is an 
element of pure, single, all-absorbiDg 
love absent, at least m David's heart, 
which was present in the hearts of our 
forefathers in many a like case, and 
which they have handed down to us as 
a heirloom, as precious as that of our 
laws and Uberties. And all tliis was 
sin unto David, and, like all sin, brought 
with it its own punishment. I do not 
mean to assign his exact amount of 
moral responsibilitv. Our Lord forbids 
us to do tnat, and least of all, to a man 
who only acted according to his light, 
and the fashion of his race and age. 
But we must fix it v^ry clearly in our 
minds, that sins may be punished in 
this life, even though he who commits 
them is not aware that they are sins. 
If you are ignorant that fire bums, 
vour ignorance will not prevent your 
hand from suffering if you put it into 
the fire. . . Sin, a/kipria, means 
first, it seems to me, a missing of the 
mark, end, or aim of our existence ; a 
falling short of the law, the ideal, the 
good works which God has prepared 
beforehand for us to walk in, and every 
such sin, conscious or unconscious, must 
avenge itself by the Divine laws of the 
universe. . . . No miracle is needed. 
. . . God's laws are far too well 
made for Him to need to break them 
a second time because a sinner has 
broken them already. They avenge 
themselves. And so does polygamy. 
It did in the case of David. L(Mk at 
what he mi^ht have been . . . liring 
together with a helpmate worthy of 
him in godly love to his life's end . . . 
and what was the fact? The indulgence 
of his passions — seemingly harmless at 
first — ^Deoomes most harmful and he 
commits a complicatiou of crimes.^ 
Kingsley. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Cbitical and IiXFOsnOBT NoTSB.— The fact that the incideiits related in this cfa^yter agree 
in some points with those narrated in chapters xdii. xziv. has led Ewald, Thenius, and others 
to coodnde that the historian has given two aooonnts of the same event But a writer who 
oonid thos repeat himself in the general, while piofessing to give an aoooont of events in their 
proper order, and at the same time oonld vaiy so mnoh in detul, wonld be quite unworthy of 
confidence: And, as Keil shows, the details, after all, differ greatly. *' When David was be- 
trayed the first time^ he drew back into the desert of Maon Imfore the advance of Saol, and, 
being completely snrronnded npcm one of the mountains there, was only saved from being taken 
prisoner by the advance of the Philistines. (Chap, zxiii. 25-28.) But on the second occasion 
Saul encamped upon the hill of Hachilah, whilst David had se^etly drawn back into the ad- 
joining desert, from which he crept secretly into Saul's encampment ... On the first 
occasion Saul entered a cave in the desert of Engedi, whilst David and his men were concealed 
in the interior. . . . The second time David went with Abishai into the encampment of 
Saul, upon the hill of Hachilah. ... It is true that on both occasions David's men told 
him that God had given his enemy into his hand ; but the first time they added, ' Do to him 
what seemeth good in thy sight ; * and David cut o£f the lappel of Saul's coat, whereupon his 
oonadenoe smote him. ... In the second instance^ on the contrary, David called two of his 
heroes to go with him into the camp of his sleeping f ooi and then went thither with Abishai, 
who thereupon said, ' God hath ddivered thine enemy into thine hand ; let me alone^ that I 
may pierce nim with the spear.* But David rejected this proposal, and merely took away the 
spear and water-bowl that wero at Saul's head. And, notwithstanding that the words of David 
smd the replies of Saul agree in certain general thoughts, yet they dMer entirely in the main. 
On the first occasion David showed the Idng that his life had been in his power, and yet he had 
spared him, to dispel the illusion that he was seeking his life. On the second he asked the king 
why he was pursuing him, and called upon him to desist But Saul was so a£fected the first 
time that he wept aloud, and openlv declared that David would obtain the kingdom, and asked 
him to promise on oath that when he did he would not destroy his family. The second time he 
only declared that he had sinned and acted foolishly, and would do David no moro harm, and 
that David would undertake and prevail, but he neither shed tears, nor brought himself to speak 
of David's ascending the throne, so that he was evidently much moro hardened than beforo." 
As to the moral unlikelihood that Saul would have made a second attempt upon David's life 
after being treated so generously by him, such conduct on his part seems quite in keeping with 
his vacillating character on other occasions. On this subject Niigelsbach romarks, " That Saul 
marohed agidnst David a second time is easily explained, even although he was no moral 
monster (as Thenins affirms he must have been in such a case). His hatred to David was so 
deeply rooted that it could be only temporarily suppressed by that magnanimous deed, not ex- 
tinguished." It is indeed plain, from David's conduct after the first remonstrance with Saul, 
that he placed little or no reliance upon his professions of repentance. 

Yer. 1. " Bill of BaoliSla^'' See on chap, xxiii. 19. Jamieson suggests that one reason 
for David's returning to this locality might have been to be near Abigail's possessions. "Beiare 
jagbSmoa." Jeshimon literally signifies " the waste or wilderness ;" hrfort should be " in the 
face of," or "south of." 



Yer. 2. *' Tbxmt tliirnwm^ olMsen n«B.'* " The permanent guard whose fonnation is 
mentioned in chap, xiii 2." {Erdmaiin,\ <* Went down." " Though Gibeah, as its name 
imports, stood on an elevated position, ana the desert of Ziph may have been higher than Gibeah, 
it was still necessary to descemi in leaving the latter place ; hence Saul ' went down ' into the 
wHdemess of Ziph." (JamUwn.) 

Yer. 8. *' David abode In tbe wUderaoM." *' That is, he had withdrawn from the hill 

Hafihilah (whero the Ziphites roported hun as being, and Saul sought first to attack him) farther 

- into the wilderness, and was then on the highland (comparo ver. 6, *who will go down witii me ?'), 

while Saul was encamped on the road to the plain " (ver. 8, " by the way.") {Erdmann,) " He 

■aw." Rather, he kamtd, or perceived by the report of his spies. 

Ver. 5. "Aimer." "The Hebrew Ab signifies /a<Aer ; but the captain of Saul's host 
may have been so called in honour of some ancestor, without any reference to the meaning 
of the word. Another explanation has been suggested. ' In Abner thero aro two puro 
Gomeric roots, and a6 is the contraiy of father, for it is expressly stated— ^&ner, son of 
Ner, etc. The ab is of course the ab or ap of the Appii of Italy and of the Cymry of 
Britain—son ; Abner, son of strength ; or in Latin, Appius Nero ; and as we know that 
the Appii Claudii Nerones were a pure Umbrian family, we have in the centra of Pales- 
tine, B.C. 1000, and in the centre of Italy, B.c. at least 700, two Gomeric famiUes of precisely 
the same name derived from Uieir common family language (Japhetic) in the most natural 
way conceivable. It is utterly impossible that the Jewish writer, whoever he was, could 
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have deviaed such a coincidence, or imagined its ethnological significance. He wrote down the 
simple fact. We know how to explain it, but this Tery knowledge is a oonfiimation of the pro- 
phetic utterance of Noah.* " (Gen. ix. 27.) (*' Vindication of the Mosaic Ethnology of Europe.*) 
{Jamieaon,) " TNnttli." Literally " the place of wagons." (See on chap. xvii. 20.) 

Ver. 6. "Ahlmelooli tbe Hittlte." This man is only mentioned here. ''The HittiteB,s 
Canaanitish people, already settled around Hebron in Abraham's time (Gren. xy. 23), dwelt, after 
the return of the Israelites from Egypt, in the hill country of Judah with the Amorites, reaching 
as far north as towards Bethel (Judges ii 26), subdued but not exterminated by the Israelites. 
A portion of them had maintained a certain independence" (1 Kings ix. 20, x. 29 ; 2 Kingi 
vii. 6). {Erdmann.) Uriah was also a Hittite. "AUilud." The nephew of David (see 
1 dhron. it 16;, and afterwards one of his famous generals (2 Sam. xviii. 2, etc.) 

Ver. 8. " Z wlU not nnlta him a saoond ttme." Abishai could have easily pinned David 
to the ground with one thrust of his sword, and no second blow would have been needed. 

Ver. 10. **Tb» Ziord iluOl mite bim," etc. Bather, unlets the Lord shall smite, etc. So 
• Keil, Thenius, and others. 

Ver. 11. *'TlM mear that is at his bolster and tho ernss ef water." '* I noticed at 
all the encampments which we passed that the sheik's tent was distinguished from the rest by a 
tall spear stuck upright in the front of it ; and it is the custom, when a party is out on an 
excursion for robbery or for war, that when they halt to rest, the spot whero the chief recline^ 
or rests is thus designated. The whole of the scene in 1 Sam. xxvi. 7, is perfectly natural, even 
to the deep sleep into which all had fallen, so that David and Abishai could walk among them in 
safety. The Arabs sleep heavily, especially when fatigued. Often, when travelling, my mule- 
teers and servants have agreed to watch together in places thought to be dangerous ; but in 
every instance I soon found them to be fast asleep, and generally their slumbers were so profonnd 
that! could not only walk among them without their waking, but might have taken the very 
aba with which they were covered. Then the cruse of water at Saul's head is in exact accordance 
with the customs of the people at this day. No one venturos to travel over these deserts withont 
their cruse of water, and it is very common to place it flt the bolster, so that the owner can reach 
it during the night. The Arabs eat their dinner in the evening, and it is generally of such a 
nature as to create thirst ; and the quantity of water which they drink is enormoua. {Thornton' t 
Land and the Book.) 

Verses 13, li. '' And David stood," etc. The purity of the air of Palestine would render 
this quite easy. Dr. Thomson says, " There are tnousands of ravines where the whole soene 
could be enacted, every word be heard, and yet the speaker be quite beyond the reach of his 
enemies." "David had, no doubt, reconnoitred the camp from Uie opposite hill, and tfaen^itf 
doum to it (ver. 6), and returned after the deed was accomplished. The statement that thi^ 
mountain was afar off, so that there was a great space between David and Saul, not only favonn 
the accuracy of the historical tradition, but shows that David reckoned far less now upon any 
change in the state of Saul's mind than he had done before when he followed Saul from the 
cave without hesitation, and called after him ; and that in fact he rather feared that Saul should 
endeavour to get him into his power as soon as he woke from his sleep." {Keil,) 

Ver. 15. '* Art thou not a man ? " Le,, a warrior. " This incidental reference to Abner's 
eminence as a warrior is borne out by his whole history. At the same time, David's bantering 
tone, coupled with verse 19, makes it probable that he considered Abner his enemy ; the latter'^ 
great influence with Saul might have prevented the persecution of David. Abner may have 
feared David as a rival ; his opposition to him is shown after Saul's death." (Bthlieal Com- 
mentary J *' For there oame one of the people," etc. " These reproaches cast at Abner 
were intended to show to Saul, who might, at anyrate, possibly hear, and who, in fact, did hear, 
that David was a more faithful defender of his life than his closest and most zealous servants." 
{KeU,) 

Ver. 16. *' Worthy to die." JAienSij, tant of death. 

Ver. 19. *' If the Lord have stirred thee up," etc. ** David's word is based on the concep- 
tion that God sometimes inei^et men to evil. (Oomp. 2 Sam. xvi. 10 and 2 Sam. xxiv. 1.) The 
idea that evil is, from one point of view, to be referred to God as its cause, is not a product of 
later times, but is early found in connection with the idea of the Divine ordering of the world, in 
which evil must serve God in order to bring about His saving help (Gen. i. 20, comp. with xir. 
7, 8), and reveal His judicial gloiy (Exod. ix. 16). David therefore supposed the case that Sanies 
hatred towards him rests on the Divine causality (comp. ch. xviii. 10, xix. 9), where the evil spirit 
from the Lord which has come upon Saul is said to be the cause of his hate to David. The 
Divine incitement to evil consists, according to David's view, in the fact that Saul, sunk deep 
in sin by his own fault, is further given over by God to evil in that opportunity is given him to 
develop in deeds the evil of his heart." (Erdmann,) Keil's remarks on this phrase are tah- 
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titantiAlly the same, and be adds, " The inatigatioii of a sinner to evU is simply one pecnliar way 
in which God, as a general role, punishes sin through sinners ; for Gkd only instigates to evil 
actions, such as have drawn down the wrath of God upon them in consequence of their sins. 
When David supposes the fact that Jehovah has instigated Saul against him, he acknowledges, 
iuplidty at least, that he himself is a sinner, whom the Lord may be intending to punish, though 
wnthout lessening Saul's wrong by this indirect confession." ** Let him aooept an offluring." 
Literally, let him amdi an offering, (cf. Gen. viii. 21). *' The meaning is, let Saul appease the 
uTftth of God by the presentation of acceptable sacrifices. What sacrifices they are that please 
God is shown in Psa. li. 18, 19, and it is certainly not by accident merely that David uaes the 
word minekah, the technical expression in the law for the bloodless sacrifice, which sets forth the 
2tfuiotification of life in good works." (KtiL) *' The sense is : pray to God that He take 
the temptation from thee." (Bunnn,) "Cursed be tbey," etc. "David does not utter a 
wish, but states a fact, he does not pray that they may be cursed, but he asserts that they are 
incurring a curse from God." (Wordiworih,) " Sayliig, go, serre oClier gods." ^ The idea 
implied is, that Jehovah could only be worshipped in Canaan, at the sanctuary consecrated to 
Hun, because it was only there that He manifested Himself to His people." {Keil.) " We are 
not to understand that David's enemies were accustomed to use these words, but David was 
thinking of deeds rather than words." (Calvin.) 

Ver. 20. "As wlien one doCli bunt a partridge.*' " Me, isolated from God's people, far 
from all association, a fugitive by thy machinations on the mountain heights, thou seekest at all 
costs to destroy, as one hunts a single fugitive partridge on the mountains only to kill it at all 
costs, while otherwise from its insignificance it would not be hunted since partridges are found in 
the fields in flocks." (Erdmann.) People in the east, in hunting the partridge and other game 
birds, pursue them till observing them becoming languid and fatigued, after they have been put 
up two or three times, they rush upon the birds stealthily and knock them down with bludgeons. 
{Shaw*$ Travdi.) It was exactly in this manner that Saul was persecuting David ; he drove him 
from time to time from his hiding-place, hoping to render him weary of his life or obtain an 
opportunity of accomplishing his destruction. {Jamiuon.) 

Ver. 23. " To every man." Keil and Erdmann translate to the man — ie., to David him- 
self. " These words are not a sounding of his own praises, but merely the testimony of a good 
conscience in the presence of an enemy." (Keil,) 

Ver. 24. " Let my lUiB." Keil and Erdmann read " so will my life." 

Ver. 25. " Tbou wUt botb undertake," etc. Here Saul does not express a changed dia- 
jsoeUUm, love instead of the old enmity, but the fleeting better feeling which David's conduct 
had induced, and which compelled him to affirm that David would come forth victorious through 
the Lord's help out of all the straits of his persecution. The content and character of Saul's 
words in chap. xxiv. 16-22, are very different." {Erdmann.) " David went bis way," attaching 
no worth to Saul's acknowledgment of wron^. "8anl retnrned t » bis plaoe." Some expositors 
make' a contrast between this expression and that in chap. xxiv. 22, in which Saul is said to have 
fftme home after his interview with David, and understand that this time he did not desist even 
for a seison from his pursuit. 



MAIN HOMILETJCS OF THE CHAPTER. 

David's Visit to Saul's Camp. 

I. There is a tendency in good to repeat itself in the soul of a good man. 
(jrood deeds are not a sure indication of a ^ood character, for a wicked man may 
]>erfonii such from motives which are not good. Nor does one good deed, even 
if done from a worthy motive, make a good character. But one such action 
l>erformed from a desire to do ri<iht in the sight of God lays the foundation for 
another and another, and such a repetition establishes that right habit of thinking 
and feeling and doing which constitute a godlike and holy character. And it is 
a strengthening reflection for all who are engaged in the struggle against the 
evil within them that every temptation met and conquered makes the next 
victory more easy, and every godlike and divine impulse obeyed gives an increase 
to the power and dominion of good in the soul. David'.s conduct here is a witness 
of this tendency of good to repeat itself. Since Saul was last in his power, every 
day had increased the provocation which he had suffered at the nand of his 
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persecutor, who had now added to his other crimes that of pursuing the man 
who had so lately spared his life. If David's former act of forbearance had not 
been dictated by rignt principle — if his entire attitude to Saul from the beginning 
of his ^rsecution had not been the outcome of a spirit under the influence of 
the Spirit of God, he would have broken down under the lon^ continuance of 
the demand upon his forbearance, and this last proof of Saul's injp^utitude and 
inextinguishable enmity would have been too much for him to forgive, but as 
David was a godly man, it was as easy for him to spare Saul's life in the 
camp as it had oeen in the cave, and possibly this time the temptation was more 
easily overcome than on the former occasion. 

n. There is a tendency in evil to repeat itself in the soul of a wicked man. 
If the good within becomes stronger by repetition, it is no less certain that the 
strenfi^tn of sin increases in proportion as it is indulged in, and a sinful tendency 
or habit which once only bound a man as by a silken thread may come to fetter 
him as with an iron chain. The first few snowfiakes that fall upon the earth aie 
not noticed much, and can be easily swept away, even by achila, but continuing 
to fall hour after hour they will form a barrier which it may be well-nigh im- 
possible ta penetrate. So the first seeds of any sinful passion may enter into a 
human soul without producing any marked effect upon the life, and almost with- 
out the consciousness of the soul itself ; but one sinful thought or feeling, if un- 
checked and harboured, will be quicldy followed by another and another of the 
same character, until the man in whose spirit they have found a resting place 
becomes, before he is aware, a moral slave. Saul appears to afford a melancholy 
instance of such a process. Permitting j^ous feelings towards David to find a 
lodging in his spirit, and listening to tne evil suggestions of the worst part of 
his nature within and of the devil without, he came to be that slave of a sinfiil 
passion which he here appears. We cannot suppose, when he gave a phice to 
the first emotions of envy of David, that he had any idea of the cnmes to 
which they would one day lead him. But they had been permitted to remain 
undisturbed, and had so grown and strengthened bv indulgence that all noble 
emotions had been buried alive beneath them and their victim stands before ns 
in this picture not altogether unconscious of his degrading bondage, and yet 
making no effort to free himself. For although be here confesses his moral 
foolishness, and we read of no more active measures against David, his after 
history gives no reason to suppose that any radical change took place in his feelings 
towards him. If he had followed up his former conviction and confession of 
sin by struggle against it he would nave found repentance then less difficult 
than now, and would not have added tiiis darkest blot to the character be had 
already dimmed by many transgressions. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 12. Behold now, once more, Saul's sceptre, and here we see before 
our David, as he goes away with Saul's us a dim pre-intimation of that fact- 
spear, the emblem of his sovereign Krummacker, 
power. At that moment he presents a Ver. 19. It was part of Saul's 
symbolically significant appearance, punishment that he was constrained to 
tTnconsciously he prophesied of his own persecute David, and in so doing he 
future, while he stands before us as suffered more than David — consuming 
the projected shadow of that form in hatred, fear, the perpetual conscions- 
which we must one day behold him. ness of the fruitlessness of all his 
In the counsel of the Invisible Watcher, measures — all this was perfect torture 
it was, indeed, irrevocably concluded to him. Doubtless he would willingly 
that the Bethlehemite should inherit have been freed from it, but there was 
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only one way in which he could obtain 
this freedom, viz., by true repentance ; 
and this way he refused to take. Be- 
cause he would not desist from sin in 
general, he could not became free from 
this special form of sin. This was his 
fate. David's piety is seen in the hct 
that he characterises it as the greatest 
sorrow inflicted on him by his enemies 
that they obliged him to leave the 
land of the Lord and go out into the 
heathen world, depriving him of the 
blessedness of religious communion, — 
Hengstenberg. 

Verse 21. How wonderful is the 
effect of a single flash of lightning, when 
previously the heavens had been veiled 
in deepest gloom, and the darksome 
uight had thrown over all nature its 
dreariest mantle. How completely, for 
a moment, it lifts that mantle. . . . 
Houses, trees, streets— they burst upon 
you ; you seem never to have seen them 
so distinctly before. . . . And yet 
it is but for a moment ; while you look 
the flash is gone. ... It lasted 
long enough to make you feel its effect 
and then departed. . . . ''I have 
played the fool and erred exceedingly ;" 
tells of such a sudden gleam. To our 
view, it lays open in a moment the 
whole features of Saul's history, as he 
saw them himself. . . . Nothing 
escapes him ; each avenue opens up its 
concealment, each pathway reveals the 
footsteps imprinted upon it . . and 
then the doom returned. ... It 
was not tne dawn of true repentance, 
gradually unfolding reason for encour- 
agement, and losing itself in brighter 
liopes and lasting joy, but it was the 
sudden flash which conscience, excited, 
will send through a soul, preliminary 
only to a deeper despair — to ho^less 
ruin. ... I. SauCs history justi' 
fies this expression inasmuch as his 
public life was marked by a continued 
attempt at thorough independence of 
God. . . . This was folly — ^/fr«*, be- 
cause it was subversive of all that reason 
and wisdom suggested. For the very 
being of a God is of itself sufficiently 
indicative of the place which the crea- 
tures of that God should occupy. • • ^ 



The laws of nature, in regard to matter, 
allow no interference with them which 
would subvert the relative conditions 
of strength and weakness, independence 
and deuendence, without such results 
as would expose the folly of the at- 
tempt . . . And on the same principle 
must there be read out the condemna- 
tion of downright folly when man so 
acts as to take upon himself the right 
to dictate for his own guidance. . . . 
What is this but an attempt to subvert 
what is fixed irrevocably ? . . . Besides, 
secondly, it is not less against our own 
interests to nut our own will in the 
place of God s. . . . Did Saul get on 
as well without God as with Him ? 
And did ever the history of a single 
individual justify the supposition that 
this was possible ? ... 11. There was 
one particular course of action which 
was at this moment more especially 
present to Saul's view. ... In many 
respects he had erred ; in one respect 
most especially so. ... 1. His K)Iiy 
and error consisted in treating a man 
as his enemy who was, in redity, his 
best friend. . . How often is this mis- 
take committed. How often do we see 
men making the least welcome those 
who have the highest title to their con- 
fidence, because the3r would do them 
real good ; and treating as most wel- 
come those whose influence on them 
is plainly prejudicial. The man who 
would not allow David in his sight, 
promoted Doeg the Edomite. ... 2. 
Saul's folly also consisted in attempting 
by this conduct towards David to fly in 
the face of those Divine arrangements 
to which, however humiliating in their 
character, he was bound in meekness 
to submit. . . . Never does a man 
commit himself to a harder, and at the 
same time more fruitless, enterprise 
than when he fights against God's provi- 
dential arrangement — when, for in- 
stance, God is evidently calling on him 
to give up some scheme for nis own 
exaltation or his family's aggrandise- 
ment, and requiring him to take a 
humbler level, and he will grasp tightly 
and hold tenaciously the position which 
everything combines to tell him is for 
another. Nothing too, is a greater 
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temptation to a man to do unprincipled 
things than such an attempt. . . . But 
it is a fruitless work, however long 
mai u tained. — Miller. 

Ver. 25. Saul is here also '' among 
the prophets," and foretells Davids 
exaltation and victory, " Vicisti ; Naz- 
arene ! " was the exclamation of Julian. 
— Wordsworth. 

Before we pass away from Saul's 
persecution of David, an interesting 
mquiry presents itself, which may be 
answerea by the help of one of the 
Psalms. How came it, one is tempted 
to ask, that Saul was thus at one time 
so friendly to David, and at another 
filled with such bitter enmity against 
him ? Much of this was owing, doubt- 
less, to the impulsive, wayward, and 
capricious disposition which, as we have 
seen, grew upon him after his rejection 
by Samuel. 

But this will not explain it all. An 
impulse will go on in a man until it 
exhausts itself; but it will then leave 
him, at least, indifferent, and something 
else will be required to account for the 
rapid reversal of his feelings, when we 
see him change in a short time from 
grateful appreciation to fierce antago- 
nism. Wnere, then, shall we find that 
something in the case of Saul ? The 
answer seems to me to be furnished by 
the inscription to the 7th Psalm, which, 
from its similarity to David's utterances 
to Saul on the occasions which 
have been before us, has been by 
most expositors connected with these 
events. It is entitled *'Shiggaion of 
David, which he sang unto the Lord, 
concerning the words of Gush the 
Benjamite." That is " a dithyrambic 
ode of David concerning the words of 
Gush ." Now if we adopt the conjecture 
that Gush was one of Sauls conhdential 
adherents, and that he had set himself 
deliberately and malignantly to poison 
his master's mind in reference to David, 
hj inventing all manner of false asser- 
tions, and indulging in every variety of 
significant innuendoes concerning him, 
we have an explanation at once, of many 
statements in the narrative, of the 
vacillations in the disposition of Saul, 
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atid of the character of the Psdm 

to which the title belongs 

When the king was alone, away from 
the influence of this black-hearted 
sycophant, David's noble and frank 
ingenuousness produced its appropriate 
impression on his heart ; but when 
David disappeared, and this Gush 
resumed his insinuating supremacy, 
then Saul's heart was again estranged, 
and he vowed vengeance on the son of 
Jesse. Of course, if Saul bad not been 
weak, this effect would not have been 
produced upon him ; but, in the 
circumstances, we can see how the 
larger measure of the guilt belonged to 
Gush, and can understand why, while 
David spared the king, his heart was 
full of abhorrence of the part wliich 
was played by the false-hearted Ben- 
jamite.— Z>r. W. M. Taylor. 

A few words may suitably be added 
in connection with these signal vic- 
tories of David over the spirit of 
revenge, respecting what have been 
called his vindictive or imprecatory 
Psalms. . . . When loud complaints 
are made of the vindictive character 
of some of the Psalms of David, and 
when all the more favourable explana- 
tions of some of these Psalms are 
rejected with contempt, objectors may 
be fairly challenged to show how they 
can reconcile the view taken by tiiem 
of these Psalms with the elevated 
generosity and forbearance that were 
so conspicuous in David's general 
character. Saul was not the only 
enemy of David's, or of God's, that 
experienced his forbearance. Absalom, 
Shemei, and other bitter opponents of 
himself and of the cause of truth, shared 
the same generous treatment. It may 
surely be held as established that, so 
far as David was concerned, no feeling of 
personal revenge could have led him to 
use the language or breathe the spirit 
of the imprecatory Psalms. It can 
easily be proved that many, where 
individuals seem at first to be the 
objects of denunciation, in point of fact 
either do not contemplate the case of 
individuals at all, or make use of them 
chiefly as signs or types of principles. 
4 . . The fifth Psalm, for example. 
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appears to be a denuDciation of the 
Psalmist's personal enemies. But in 
Bom. iii. 13 the words are quoted as 
part of a proof of the universal cor- 
ruption of mankind. The proof would 
be palpably irrelevant if the language 
of the Psalmist applied only to his 
personal and public enemies. But it is 
not irrelevant if these enemies were 
viewed as types or signs of those 
principles and habits of sin which 
infest the world. . . . Still, we 
freely admit that among the impre- 
catory Psalms there are sevend where 
living persons are the objects of the 
most earnest imprecations. What is 
to be said of these ? The least strained 
seems also the best explanation of them. 
They are the expression of holy indig- 
nation at those wicked men who were 
opposing every good work, and en- 
couraging, for their own vile ends, all 
that was wicked and destructive ; they 
convey the earnest desire which every 
good man must have, that such persons 



may be arrested, overthrown, and 
punished, in their impious and per- 
nicious career. In some cases, the 
mode of punishment is that of the well- 
known leX'talionis. . . . Our ears 
tingle at the mention of them ; we can 
hardly read the 137th Psalm without 
a shudder, but the sense of the perfect 
justice of the law was so deeply im- 
pressed on the minds of pious Jews, 
that no such feeling of horror appears 
to have been awakened in them. The 
judicial aspect prevailed over the 
personal. — Blaiiie. 

Note.— It was dnring this sojourn of David 
in the wilderness that the Gadites, mentioned 
in 1 Ghron. xJi. 8-14, enlisted themselves in 
his service, and probably in the interval 
between the event recorded in this chapter 
and that which opens the next, that there 
came to him some belonging to his own tribe 
of Judah, and also some of the tribe of 
Benjamin to which Saul belonged (1 Chron. 
xiL 16-18). These occurrences show that 
Saul was graduaUy losing his hold upon the 
people^ and that their confidence in David was 
increasing. 



CHAPl'ER XXVII. 



CainoAL AND ExpoBiTORT NoTis.— Yer. 1. **8anl tOuJX dMpair,*' or "detist from me." 
"The idea of the word is, to give a thing up as unpossible or useless." (ErdnuinnJ) 

Yer. 2. " AoM«li, son of Maoob." The particular description of the family of Achlsh have 
led some to suppose that he is not the person mentioned in chap, xxi 10, but that Achish was 
a common name for the Philistine kings. If he is identical with the monarch mentioned in 
1 Kings ii 89 as the son of Maachah, he must have reigned more than fifty years, which, of 
course, is not impossible. '*Gath had been before conquered by the Israelites (1 Sam. vii. 14), 
but appears here, and at xxi. 10 sg., as the residence of an independent king hostile to Saul. 
See 1 Chron. xviii, 1, which states that David afterwards conquered it" (Erdmann.J 



Yer. 3. " Bvory man wltb his honaehold." This expression forcibly marks the 
difference in David's circumstances now and on his former visit to Gath. Then he was alone 
and feared for his safety, now he is the leader of a large retinue who bring their families and 
settle down in the country. " Perhaps at this time he formed the friendship with Ittai the Gittite 
which spears in 2 Sam. xv. 19." {Biblical Ckmmmtary.) 

Yer. 5. " Oivo mo a plaoo*" etc. ** David asked such a dty as property ; in ver. 6 it is 
expressly stated that Achish gave it to him for a possession. David's alleged reason for the 
request is that it was not suitable for him, Achish's servant and subject, to remain in the capital 
ci^ with his large retinue." (Brdmann.) '* David subtly suggests the expensiveness of his 
residence in Grath ; his real motive was to be out of the way of observation, so as to play the 
part of Saul*s enemy without acting against him." {Biblical Commentary.) 

Yer. 6. ** gtlrlac * This city was in the territory originally assigned to Judah, but after- 
wards taken from them and allotted to Simeon (see Joshua xix. 5-9), but it is uncertain whether 
it bad ever been really possessed by the people of Israel. It must have been in the south, and 
chap. XXX. 1 seems to favour the opinion that it was close to the Amalekite border. But it Is 
difficult to reconcile this with the fact which Mr. Grove remarks follows from verses 9, 10 and 
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21 in chap. xxz. that it was north of the brook Boior, and travellen and biblical idioUn an 
divided in their concluBions respecting its site. Some have suggested that there were two places 
of the same name. 

Ver. 7. ** Tbe oonntiy off the FhlUstlBafl." ** The word rendered ooontiy is peculiar. It 
is not haa-She/dah, as it must have been had Ziklag stood on the ordinaiy lowland of Philistia, 
but haa-SdcUk, which Dean Stanley renders the field. The only conclusion seems to be that 
Ziklag was in the south or Negeb country, with a portion of which the Philistines had a con- 
nection which may have lasted from the times of tiieir reddenoe there in the days of Abraham 
and Isaac." (SmUh'» Bib, Dictionary,) 

Yer. 7. "A full year,** etc. Or a year of days. Although this word is sometimes 
rendered ** a considerable time, it signifies," says Keil, '* strictly spiking, a term of days whicb 
amounted to a full year (as in Lev, xxy. 29 ; see also 1 Sam. i. 8, 20 ; ii 19). 

Ver. 8. " The Oeihiirltee,'' etc. " The district of the Geshurites (to be distinguished from 
the little Aramsan kingdom of Geshur, 2 Sam. xv. 8, etc. ; and from the north^n Greshuritei; 
near Hermon on the bonder of Bashan, Deut. iii. 14, etc.) lay south of PhiUstia near the district 
of the Amalekites." (Erdmann.) The Gerzites cannot be identified, and are not the same as 
the inhabitants of Gerzer (Josh. x. 33) who dwelt in the west of Ephraim. " As thou goMt 
te Shur," literally, where from old thy comitig it to Shur, ** Shur is the desert of Jifar, which 
is situated in front of Egypt." (Keil) The clause is very difiicult to render, and Erdmaoo 
reads, '' David invaded the Amalekites (for these were the inliabitants of the land who inhabited 
of old) as far as Shur and Eg^t." " The object of this attack is not mentioned, as bebg a 
matter of indifference to the chief object of the history ; but it is no doubt to be sought for m 
plundering incursions made by these tribes into the land of IsraeL For David would lianfly 
have entered upon a war in the situation in which he was placed at that time without eome 
such occasion, seeing that it would be almost sure to bring him into suspicion with Achish and 
endanger his safety.' (Keil.) 

Ver. 9. " And eame to Aehleh.* Probably, " to deliver him a portion of the spoil*' 
(ErdmannJ, and " to deceive him as to the true character of the enterprise." (Keil. J 

Ver. 10. " The verb iaid, like the * went up ' in Verse 8, here expresses customary, repeated 
acting. The meaning is, Achish used to say : Agairut whom have ye made an incursion this tinu f" 
(Erdmann.J "David said, agai&Bt the eouth of Judah," etc. "All the tribes mentioned 
here, and in verse 8, dwelt near one another in the district bordering on the Negeb (soath 
country) of Judah, and stretching between the hill country of Judah and the Arabian desert 
(See Josh. xv. 21.) David's expeditions were really against the tribes named in verse 8, who 
extended close into the south of Judah. It was hlB interest, however, to make Achish beb'eve 
that he had made an expedition agunst Saul, and consequently ac^ainst the men of JudsL 
. . . . This deception was made possible only by the fact that those tribes dwelt so near 
together." (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 11. "So did David." These words conclude the sentence, and ought to be entirely 
separated from what follows — the next clause not being a part of the preceding speech, but the 
words of the historian. - So will be^" rather " So {was) his manner." 



MAIN HOMILBTICS OF THE CHAPTER, 

The Consequences of Distrust. 

I. FreBent oircnmstances of trial may lead men entirely to ignore imst 
tokens of Divine favour. The conduct of David at this time is a remarkable 
illustration that this is true not only of men of ordinary faith and courage, but 
of those also who generally rise far above the level We can but regard David, 
with all his faults, as a man of eminent faith in the character and word of God, 
and yet we find him here for the second time fsee chap, xxi.) as full of distrust, 
not to say despair, as the weakest servant of Qod could ever be. Looking at 
all the deliverances of the past, and remembering all the signal tokens of 
the Divine favour which had been granted to him, we should have expected 
to hear him exclaim, ''Because thou hast been my help, thsrefore in the 
shadow of thy wings wiU I make my refuge, until these calamities he overpast" 
(Psa. Ixiii. 7 ; Ivii. 1). But when we consider how strong is the influence of 
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the present and the seen upon the human spirit — how much more real seems 
the aanger of to-day than the word spoken perhaps long ago — we do not wonder 
so much to hear him say, " I shall now perish one day by the hand of Saul." 
The remedy for such an error is to be found in reflection. By the use of memory 
we can recall the past, and assure ourselves that it is as much a part of our lives 
as the present, and by reason ^e can become convinced that any promise of God 
is as worthy of confidence now as when it was uttered. If David had considered 
who it was that had elected him from the midst of his brethren and caused him 
to be anointed by Samuel, and how signal had been the deliverances which he 
had since experienced, he would have brought his memory and his reason to the 
aid of his faith, and so have saved himself from the moral failure recorded in 
this chapter. 

II. Faith in the heart is elosely eonneoted with integrity in the life. 
It is doubtless true that there are men in the world who have no hold upon the 
invisible God and are yet honest and honourable in their dealings with their 
fellow men. But however much a man may love goodness for its own sake, and 
however keen may be his perception between right and wrong, he will have 
special seasons in his life in whicn he will find it very hard to discern the right 
and to hold fast to it if he have no power stronger than his own to rely upon. 
There are times in the history of every life when nothing but a confidence that 
One stronger than ourselves is on our side will keep us from giving up the 
struggle to do right as hopeless and worthless, and make us proof against the 
suggestion of the tempter that we can gain something by taking our cause into 
our own hands. As soon as David lost his conviction that God had him in His 
care and keeping, he naturally ceased to seek direction from Him, and becoming 
a law to himself, entered upon a course of cruelty and deception. (On this 
subject see also on chap. zxi. page 214). 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Asa punishment for his transgression, heard from his lips perhaps only such 

he, who had hitherto been an object of mocking words as these : " The deserter 

fear and hatred to King Saul, must now assigned to himself once the right name 

be the object only of his contempt when he designated himself as only a 

Brieflv but significantly the history flea before me, and as a timid partridge 

records, " And it was told Saul that on the mountains." 0, the disgrace 

David was fled to Gath ; and he sought which fastened itself to the heels of our 

no more again for him'* It is plainly friend in this course now pursued by 

indicated by these words that Saul him ! Perhaps he was many a time 

believed he had henceforth to regard ashamed of himself, when it came into 

the cowarddAiVL noway an objectof fear his consciousness how he, when he was 

to him. Moreover, David appeared now only the terrified prey in the wilderness, 

as a friend of the Philistines, and, against which horse and horseman were 

consequently,asatraitorto his country ; sent out, was yet an altogether different 

and without doubt Saul flattered him- man from what he was now in his 

self with the hope that he would be supposed hiding-place among the Philis- 

acknowledged as such by the whole of tines. Some such stratagem, however, 

Israel, and would be forced to renounce isalmostalways practised when believers 

for ever the prospect of the throne of become suitors for the favour and help 

Israel " Saul sought no more again of the children of this world. That 

for him** but yet he thought about him they should, when distress comes, make 

with scornful contempt. Hitherto his "flesh tJieir arm " at all, will give their 

satellites had seen him vomiting forth enemies cause to triumph. And too 

fire and flame against David; now they frequently, indeed, do the malevolent 
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find occasion for rejoicing over such 
conduct. Quickly do they discern that, 
in orderto gain their favour, the "pious" 
change their language in their presence, 
that they carefully abstain from the 
mode of speech in common use among 
the " brotherhood," and that they even 
accommodate themselves to many of the 
views of their opponents, which directly 
contradict the Word of God ; and take 
refuge in ambiguous phraseology and 
so-called mental reservation, that they 
might not be ^ilty of an open and 
complete rejection of the faith. 0, 
the contemptible treachery which 
Christians, by such conduct, are guilty 
of towards the Gospel ! — Krummach^r. 
If Achish were a Philistine, yet he 
was David's friend, yea, his patron ; 
and if he had been neither, it had not 
become David to be false. The infir- 
mities of God's children never appear 
but in their extremities. It is hard 
for the best man to say how far he will 
be tempted. If a man will put him- 
self among Philistines, he cannot 



promise to come forth innocent— 
Bishop Hall, 

From this section of the history we 
are also taught how the very highest 
attainments of believers are no security 
against a speedy fall. Seldom has 
grace been more triumphant than when 
David refrained from lifting his hand 
against Saul — ^yet his declension at 
Gath is the very next incident that 
the Spirit has recorded. — Blaikie, 

We cannot blame David because he 
made expeditions against Canaanitish 
races and Amalekites, neither are we 
justified in at once accusing him of 
cruelty towards the conquered. The 
accusation would have had some founda- 
tion if he had been actuated merely by 
the prudential motives given in chap, 
xxvii. 11. But this was certainly not 
the case. The principal reason is 
rather to be sought in the Mosaic law, 
which declares these races to be uudet 
the curse. But it is, impossible to 
justify his QqmYOCSLtiom-Iiengsknb^rg, 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Critical and Expobitort NoTE8.^yer. 1. "Know tboa aasoredly.* Some ezpositos 
regard these words of Achish as designed to try David : others thixik they express the entire 
confidence which the king placed in him. 

Ver. 2. " Surely tliou alialt know," or Assuredly, or There/ore thou shalt know. Evidently 
David found himself in a dilemma and gives an ambiguous answer. " Keeper of mine bead," 
I.e., "captain of my body-guard — an office of great trust and high honour." {Jamiesom.) Tbe 
narrative here breaks off and is continued in chapter xxix., the historian meanwhile taxning »^ 
to relate the effect which this Philistine invasion had upon SauL 



Ver. 3. ** Sanl liad put away/' i.e., long before the event about to be recorded. He bad 
expelled them from his kingdom, but the I^vitical law was, "Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live." (Exod. xxii. 18 ; Lev. xx. 27.) The strong deuunciations uttered by God against these 
people seem to afford a strong proof that they were not simply deceiven of the people, bat weK 
really in direct and close conmiunication with the spirits of evil. 

Ver. 4. " Slranem." Now called Solam or Sulem, a viUage situated on the southern declivity 
of the so-called Littie Hermon^ which forms the northern boundaiy of the valley of JesreeL 
" GUboo," a mountain range on the opposite side of the valley. " The Philistines clung •<< 
usual to the plain, which was most suitable for those war chariots of which their military 
armament principally consisted, and they took up an advantageous position for the frre and 
effective use of that force in action. That of the Hebrews was badly selected.'* {JanUifon.] 
*' The ground slopes down gradually from Shunem to the very base of Gilboa at the fountado, 
while the hillside rises steeply from the plain. The Philistine had aU the advantage of the 
gentle descent in their attack —both front and flank of the Israelites wete exposed to their onset, 
and the prospect of flight almost completely cut off by the steep hill behind." {PorUr.) 
260 
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Ver. 6. ''K«itlier bj dreams, nor by Urliii, nor bj prophets." " In the order of axnmge- 
ments of these three Tehidee of revelation there is a progression from the less to the greater, 
since in the Old Testament a subordinate position is c^tainly assigned to the dream as the 
medium oC Divine influence on the inner life, which in sleep loses the power of self -manifestation, 
and sinks into a state of the extremest passivity. Urim is the abbreviation of Urim and 
Thummim (Exod. zxviii. 30 ; Num. zxvii. 21), which, as the high-priestly medium of inquiring 
the Divine will, stands between the reveoUing dreama and the prophkie testimony. But since the 
murder of the priests in Nob, the external apparatus, the Ephod with the Urim and Thummim 
had been in David's camp (see chap, xxii 20, xxiii. 6, xxx. 7), and nothing is anywhere said of 
another high priest than Abiathar, who had fled to David. Thenius thence concludes that this 
section contradicts the narrative of chap. xxilL . . . but after the catastrophe at Nob, Saul 
may well have had a new Ephod with Urim and Thummim prepared (Keil), and this is the more 
natural from Saul's independent mode of procedure in matters of religious service, and the pro- 
bability that in his heated theoontic zeal he did not suffer the public service at the tabemade 

to cease after the murder of the priests Intercourse between Saul and the prophets 

had doubtless been broken off since the beginning of Saul's persecution of David (chap, xix.), 
while it continued between David and the prophets so far as drcumstances permitted (chap. 
xxii. 5 sq.) But in his anxiety and despair SaiU had now again turned to them for aid. Proof 
that application was made to proph^s not only in great theocratical matters, but also in personal 
affairs, is found in chape, ix. 6 sq. ; 1 Kings xiv. 1 sq. ; 2 Kings i. 8." (Erdmann,) 

Ver. 7. " A woman tbat bath," etc. ; literally " a wman, a mistress of Ob^* %.e., of " a spirit 
by which the dead are conjured up." {Erdmann,) " Ob signifies properly a Uathvm bottle, and 
is applied in several passages of Scripture to magicians, because, being possessed by an evil spirit, 
and swollen by inhalation of some gaseous sul»tance, which made them pant and heave, they 
spoke with a soft hollow voice, as out of a leathern bottle." {Jamieson,) " Kndor." On the 
northern declivity of Little Hermon, so that the Philistine camp lay between it and Gilboa. 
Dr. Thomson remarks, *' Poor Saul t It was a fearful ride that dark night. ... He 
probably kept to the east of Jezreel, crossed the valley below Ain JaltUi, and thence over the 
shoulder of this Jebel-ed-Dtihy (Little Hermon) to Endor, but it must have been perilous in the 
extreme, and nothing could have induced Saul to venture thither but the agony of despair." 

Vers. 11 to 19. Biblical students take three different views of the event here narrated. Some 
regard the whole as a mere deception ; others think that Samuel really appeared, while many 
believe that an evil spirit was permitted by God to assume the appearance of the prophet. We 
accept the latter view, but subjoin the arguments used in favour of the other two. Dr. Chandler 
says : " The more thoroughly I consider it, the more thoroughly I am convinced that there was 
no appearance of any kind of spirit, or phantom, at all, and that Samuel was not consulted nor 
gave any answers . . . indeed, there are so many marks of imposture and deceit, that may be 
observed throughout Uie entire relation, as that I have no doubt but that this conference was 
entirely carried on by Saul and the old witch, without the help of any spirit whatever.^ . . . 
This affair was transacted by night, the time most proper to manage deceptions of this kind — 
when persons are most liable to be impressed by fear and imposed on by their own imaginations. 
. • . Also, even Samuel himself doth not seem to have known anything of God's raising him 
from the dead, for he saith nothing about it . . . but expressly blames Saul for disturbing him 
and bringing him up. ... If he had known that (xod had brought him up, he 
would not have complained of being disquieted by Saul. Now as Samuel knew, 
as well ss Saul, that consulting the dead was absolutely unlawful, surely it became the 
prophet to reprove him for doing it, and to let him know that, though he appeared, it was 
not by virtue of her art^ but by the immediate power of God. . . . Instead of this, he shows 
himself diroleased with Saul for doing it, and thereby exdudes God from having any hand in 
it" Dr. Chandler further points out that no third person was apparently present at the 
interview between Saul and the woman, and that Saul himself saw nothing, and only conduded 
that it was the prophet from the description given by the woman, who had no doubt been 
acquainted with Samud's appearance durhig his life. He argues that she must have known who 
her visitor was before she consented to employ her incantations, and that she merely concealed 
her knowledge for a time in order that she might appear to have gained it from Samuel ; also, that 
there was nothing in her reply to Saul that his own account of himsdf would not have 
suggested. Notwithstanding these and other objections, many modem expositors agree with 
Jewish commentators, and with Origen, Ambroee, and others, in supposing that Samuel did 
really appear to SauL " This view," says Dr. Hengstenbeig, •* is in harmony with the narrative. 
For (1) the author says, in verse 14, that Saul perceived, not fanded, it was Samuel. (2.) The 
words which are put into the mouth of the apparition are fully worthy of Samuel, and 
quite unsuitable for an evil spirit. (3.) The appearing one foretells things which no human 
acuteness could have foreseen.'^ Archbishop Trench, and others, in adopting this view, consider 
the appearance of Samuel in answer to enchantments as a fulfilment of the threat afterwards 
uttered, " Everyone of the house of Israd which smraUth himself from Me, and seUeth up his 
idols in his heart, andputteth the stumbling-bloek of his iniquity before his face, and comdh to a 
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pn>j^ to en^tttre ofKvok coneaming Me, I the Lord wifl antwer him by Mffeel/,** (Enk. xir. 7.) 
But notwithstanding the oonaiderations which seem to favour this view, we agree with LqUmt, 
Grotius, and other tiieologians of the Reformation, in believing that it was Satan himself, or one 
of his agents, who appeared to the woman and spoke to Saul. For, as Dr. Erdmann remuki 
(though in support of a different opinion), '* it is expressly said in ver. 6 that God answered Sul 
no more, and that for thie reaton, he turned >Vom Ood to a eoreerea. An immediste Divine 
miracle is assumed, which is to be brought into union with the anti-godly attempt of the 
sorceress and an open act of godlessness or God-forgetfulness on the part of SauL Supfwrt would 
thus be given to the superstitious opinion that departed spirits may be summoned, while the 
fundamental view of the Old Testament everywhere is that a return of the dead to the lind of 
the living ie not possible." He further remarks that such an appearance — if God had resUy 
been willing to permit it— could no longer have had any religioue ethical end, seeing thst the 
means for rousing Saul to repentance were exhausted, nor any theoeroHc end, seeing that Ssnl'i 
rejection as king had already been repeatedly announoed. On the other hand there can be do 
doubt of the intimate connection between witchcraft or sorcery and the spirits of evil The 
stem denunciataona of God against it prove that it was not a fancy but a fact The damsel who 
brought her masters much gain by soothsaying, mentioned in Acts xvL 10, is said to have been 
possessed by an evil spirit, and miraculous deeds of a certain kind are, in the Bible, attributed to 
such servants of Satan, as in the case of the Egyptians (Exod. viL 11-22. In the New Terts- 
ment it is said that "Saian fashimuth himedf into an anget of light" (2 Cor. xi 14), and hii 
working is declared to be "with all power and eigne and lying wonden" (2 Thess. iL 9). The 
reproof given to Saul ii no argument against the speaker being an evil spiiit ; we know the 
Devil can quote the Word of Grod to serve his purpose (Matt. iv. 6), and he only did to Seal 
what many a wicked man has done to a feUow-creature whom he has tempted and brooght 
to ruin— taunted him with the fruit of his evil deeds. Neither to our mind does the fact thst 
the Scripture nanrative says Samuel spoke afifeot the argument, as Old Testament writen often 
simply oescribe things as Uiey appear to be. 

Ver. 28. ** The bed." Rather the (i<va»— a cushioned bench, extending along the wall of the 
room still found in the East. 

Yer. 24. ''Slie luuted," etc. '*The cookery was perfonned with singular despatch. . . . 
But this was not uncommon (see G^i. xviii 7-8 ; Judges xiii. 1 ; Luke xv. 27-29), and is still 
practised in the tents of the Bedouins. A sheep or calf ii brought and killed in the presence ol 
the guests, and then, having been thrust into a large cauldron swung over the fire, the contents 
are taken out and placed on an immense tray, and served up amid a mass of roasted com, boiled 
rice, and curdled or sour milk.'* (Jamieton,) 

Verses I and 2 will be considered with the next chaper. 

MAJN HOMILETICS OP THE PARAORAPS.^Vmt$ 3-85. 

Saul and thb Woman of Endob. 

L The day of grace has its limits. It is a day, Onr Lord spoke to the 
people of Jerusalem of a day, or a season, of Ood-siven opportunity, which when 
He addressed them was gone to return no more (Luke xix 42). When the rich 
man ''Lifted up his eyes . . . and said, Father Abraham, have mercy upon me,** 
the answer that came back to him was : " Between us and you there is a gfreat 
qulf fixed " (Luke zvi. 22-26). And some men by constant rejection of Divine 
commands and invitations create such a gulf on this side of death — a gulf only 
to be filled up by true repentance, for which, alas 1 they have no inclinatioii. 

'* Try what repentance can ; what can it not T 
Tet what can it when one cannot repent ! " 

Saul was a man to whm Ood had ^yen a grand opportunity to lead a noble aiid 
blessed Ufe, by raising him to a high social position and endowing him with 
special gifbs to discharge its duties ; but he had now outlived the day of God's 
gracious favour, and is an illustration of that most terrible of Divine threaten- 
ings : "Because I have called and ye re/used; I have stretched out my hand, and 
no man regarded; but ye have set at nought my counsel, and would none ttf sijf 
reproof; £ also will laugh at your calamity; I will mock when your fear 
Cometh " etc. (Proverbs i. 24-28). 
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U If men reftue the liffht of God's truth they will be given over to the 
darkneti of spiritual delusion. The word of Ood and human history unite in 
declaring that he who does not become God's free servant will, in some form, be 
enslaved by Satan. Saul had long ago, by disobedience to God, laid himself 
open to such a dominion of the evil one as showed itself in his malice towards 
David, and now, in inspired language, his ** deceived heart hath so turned him 
aside that he cannot deliver his sovi nor say^ Is there not a lie in my right hand" 
(Isa xliv. 20), and he seeks counsel and comfort through the instrumentality of 
a witch. Those who rejected the Incarnate Son of God, and the truth taught 
by His apostles, became an easv prey to the false messiahs and prophets who 
followed (Matt zziv. 24 ; 1 John iv. 1), and Paul tells us that God would send 
to those who believed not the truth '' strong delusion, that they should believe a 
Ue" (2 These. iL 11). This has been the portion of the rejectors of God's 
revealed will, both in ancient and modem times. If Saul had taken heed to the 
'' Word qf the Lord spoken by Samuel " when the prophet was alive, he would 
not have desired or tuought it possible to sneak to hmi now by means which 
God had declared to be " af» abomination** (Deut. zviii. 10-12) and those who 
in modeiB times are willing to walk by the light of the same word spoken in 
" tkese last days by the Son qf God'* (Heb. i. 1.) do not feel any wish or need 
to receive instruction or consolation b}[ means of spirit-rapping, and so become 
the dn^ either of false men or lying spirits. To all such the message 
of God 18 " Behold all ye that kindle afire, that compass yourselves about with 

Sirks; walk in the light qf your fire and in the sparks that ye have kindled, 
is shall ys have of mine hand; ye shdU lie down in sorrow. (Isa. L 11.) 



OUTLINES AND SUQQESTIVB COMMENTS. 



Ver. 3-6. Even the worst men may 
sometimes make head against some 
sins. Saul hath expelled the sorcerers 
out of the land of Israel, and hath for- 
bidden magic upon pain of death. He 
that had no care to expel Satan out of 
bis own heart, yet will seem to drive 
him out of his Ungdom. That we see 
wicked men opi)ose themselves to some 
abs, there is neither marvel nor com- 
fort in it. ^ No doubt Satan made sport 
St this edict of Saul : what cares he 
to be banished in sorcery, while he is 
entertained in malice ? He knew and 
found Saul his, while he resisted ; and 
smiled to yield thus far unto his vassal. 
If we quit not all sins, he will be con- 
tent we should either abandon or per- 
secute some. 

Where there \& no place for holy fear, 
there will be place for the servile. The 
graceless heart of Saul was astonished 
at the Philistines, yet was never moved 
at the frowns of that God whose an^er 
sent them, nor of those sins of his which 
procured them. — Bp. HaH 

Ver. 7. This consulting with the 



witch of Endor on the part of Israel's 
anointed king was probably as nearly 
the sin affainst the Holy Ghost as it 
was possible for one under the old 
covenant, and before the Day of Pen- 
tecosty to commit: — Trench. 

Ver. 14. And he stooped with his 
face to the ground. This is what the 
devil aimed at ; and it is well observed 
that every one that consulteth with 
Satan worshippeth him, though he bow 
not. Neither doth that evil spirit 
desire any other reverence than to be 
sought unto. — Trapp. 

Ver. 16-19. I could wonder to hear 
Satan preach thus propheticaUy if I 
did not know that as he was once a 
good angel, so he can still act what he 
was. While Saul waa in consultation 
of sparing Aj^k, we* shall never find 
that Satan would lay any block in his 
way — ^yea, then he was a prompt orator 
to induce him into that sm ; now that 
it is past and gone he can lade Saul 
with fearful denunciations of judg- 
ment. Till we have sinned, Satan is a 
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parasite ; when we have sinned, he is 
a t3rrant. What cares he to flatter 
any more when he hath what he would? 
Now, his only work is to terrify and 
confound, that he may enjoy what he 
hath won. How much better it is 
serving that Master, who, when we are 
most dejected with the conscience of 
evil, heartens us with inward comfort, 
and speaks peace to the soul in the 
midst of tumult ! — Bp. Hall, 

Shall thou and thy sotis be with me ; 
i,e. in the state of the dead. Hereby 
also this old deceiver would persuade 
Saul that the souls of all men, as well 
good as bad, go to the same ^lace ; 
seeking thereby to blot out of him all 
knowledge ana apprehension of eternal 
life. — Irapp. 

It is a grievous miscalculation which 
men make, when, conscious that life is 
passing on in the neglect of Grod and 
duty, they reckon within themselves a 
certain power which they imagine the 
approach of death will have to awaken 
tneir attention to religious duties, and 
to bring with it a disposition to attend 
to religious duties. . . . There is 
in such immediate prospects no neces- 
sary power to move the neart. . . . 
Did Saul's approaching end awaken his 
conscience or soften his heart? — Miller. 

Ver. 7-20. All human art has 
failed to portray, all human history 
has failed to record, a despair deeper 
and more tragic than his, who, having 
forsaken Gk>d and being of Ood for- 
saken, is now seeking to move hell since 
heaven is inexorable to him ; and in- 
finitely guilty as he is, assuredly there 
is something unutterably pathetic in 
that yearning of the disanomted king, 
now in his utter desolation, to change 
words once more with the friend and 
counsellor of his youth, and, if he 
must hear his doom, to hear it from 
no other lips but.his. ... I know 
not whether the world has anything to 
show at all so mournful as the spectacle 
which we have here : namely, the 
gradual breaking down under the wear 
and tear of the world, under the in- 
fluence of unresisted temptations, of a 
lofty souL . . Yet as many among 
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us as are old enough to have been able 
to watch the development of lives, can 
hardly have failed to note on the one 
side some who, giving little |)romi8e at 
the commencement of their career, 
have yet afterwards risen into cleamesB 
ofpurpose and dignity of aim. . . . 
while others of much rarer and ampler 
gifts . . . have contracted tneir 
aims and lowered their standard. . . 
What is the explanation ... of 
the Jacobs, who, with many and most 
serious faults, are yet elevated and 
exalted into Israel princes with Ood; 
and of the Esaus, who, not without a 
certain native generosity, separate 
themselves off in tne end from all which 
is highest, and truest, and best ? The 
explanation is not far to seek. . . . 
Jacob, with all his faults ... had 
yet a side on which he was turned 
towards God . . . which was exactly 
what Esau had not. Dwell a little, I 
beseech you on that word. ... a 
profane person. . . . (Heb. xii. 
•16) — one that is, without a fane, with- 
out a sanctuary in his soul ; for whom 
all things were common, common as 
the outer court of some temple, which, 
unfenced and unguarded, is trodden 
and trampled on by the careless foot of 
every passer by. . . . Take, I be- 
seech you, the lesson which the Sauk 
and Esaus have bequeathed u& Build 
on no good thing which you find in 
yourselves. . . . There is only one 
pledge for the permanence of any good 
thing that is in yon — ^namely, thiat yon 
bring it to God, and that you receive 
it back from God, with that higher 
consecration that He can give it : not 
now any more a virtue of this world, 
but a grace of the kingdom of heaven. 
Tren^. 

Ver. 21-25. Even in a soroercaB, 
with all her deceptions and delusions, 
her wild and dreadful life, the true 
woman comes out at the mute appeal 
of misery. How kindly persuasive her 
words; how prompt her hospitable 
labours. We take leave of her, as she 
took leave of the ruined king, with a 
pitying heart. — Tran$lator oj Lange's 
Commentary. 
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CBinoAL Ain> ExPOSiTOBT NoTB8.~''AplMk.*' This place must either have been ntoated 
in the plain of Jezreel or Eedrulon, or on the road thither, and therefore mnst not be confounded 
with the cities mentioned in Josh. xiL 18, ziz. SO, and 1 Kings xx. 26. It is generally considered 
that it was neither identical with the Aphek mentioned in chap. iv. of this iMok, but Mr. Grove 
{SwnUh*$ Bib. Diet.) thinks it may have been the same place, and that the Philistines were then 
on. their march to Jezreel by the road which still exists. ** A fountain In Jesreel," rather 
" the fonntain." Now **Ain Jal4i,** the fountain of Goliah (probably so called because it was 
the reputed scene of the defeat of Goliah), a large and copious spring, which, from under a 
cavern in the conglomerate rock which there forms the base of Gilboa, forms a beautiful and 
limpid pool of more than forty feet in diameter. " There is eveiy reason," says Robinson, " to 
re^rard this as the ancient fountain of Jezreel, where, too, in the days of the crusades, Saladin 
and the Christians successively encamped.'* 

'Ver. 8. **Th«n lald the prlneas," ie., the princes of the other cities of Philistia, not the 
courtiers of Achish. " As it is said in ver. 11 that David returned to the land of the Philistines, 
and according to chap. xxx. 1 they reached Ziklag after a three days' march, the objection must 
have been made on Israelitish soil, or near the Palestinian border." {Erdmann.) 

Ter. 8. ««TliMe dagri, or th— yMurc** An indefinite statement of time. 

Ter. 4. «*L«t blm not go down." ** Oo down is a regular technical military expression, 
derived from the necessity in that militaiy country of going into the plain to fight*' {Erdmann.) 

Ter. 6. '*A8 tho LoWl UvoCh.** This oath is to be explained not by the fact that a Hebrew 
is here the narrator, or that Achish had learned to know and honour' tiie God of Israel, but by 
his desire to attest more strongly the truth of his words.** (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 8. " Vs lord*** etc. " These words might be understood as meaning either Achish or 
SaoL" (K^.) 

Ter. 10. "Tby mastor's Mrrants**' ie., the snbjecta of SaoL 

NaU. — ^We learn from 1 Chron. zii. 19-22 that when David was leaving Aphek he received 
into his band a large number of fresh adherents from the tribe of Manasseh, seven of whom 
were afterwards captains in the army of IsneL It is uncertain whether these men joined David 
before or after the battle of Gilboa : some have conjectured that they were fugitives from that 
fatalfiflld. 

MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP CHAPTER XXYltl, \ anA % and CHAPTER XXIX. 

The Pbovidenge of God and Man. 

I. The short-siglitediieM of the providence of man. Even godly men are 
sometimes so unlike their better selves as to take the res^nsibility of their lives 
out of Ood's hand into their own, and by ordering their actions without any 
reference to HLs will, to become, as it were, their own providence. Saul, in 
common with all who have never exercised a real faith in Gh>d, had done this 
throughout the greater part of his public life, and his endeavour to be independent 
of his Ood had resulted, as it alwavs must, in being enslaved by the devil. David 
at this time gives up trust in God and seeUng fius guidance, and trusts in his 
own sagacity to guide him and secure him from evil But in providing for the 
safety of his body he did great damage to his character, and found that the act 
of deception with which ne began this method of preservation, must even be 
followed by another and another sin so long as he was unwilling to return to 
God's way. ^ We can well believe that when he first began to shape his own 
course, he did not expect to find himself one day marching against his countrymen 
with the enemies of Israel and God. But when a man thus takes his life into his 
own keeping, he knows not what a net of spiritual danger he begins to weave for 
himself. 

IL The forbearance and the omnipotence of the providence of Ood. It is 
but just to David to suppose that he was at least ill at ease, perhaps very unhappy 
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when he found himself in the position described in this chapter — a position so 
entirely unworthy of him, and so dishonouring to God, and one from which he 
could not have set himself free without incurring disgrace and danger. But the 
God who had taken him from the sheepfold to feed His people, here displays His 
forbearance no less than His power. The men who have the most moral strength 
have the most pity for human weakness, and are the most ready to help a 
wandering soul to return to the right path, and if we reason upwards we know 
that the best of all beings must be more pitiful and more ready. And as His 
omnipotence is as great as His power, it is alwavs possible for Him to make a 
way of escape for His children, and this He wiU do even when their sin has 
brought them into perplexity and disgrace, if He sees that they are in a condition 
of soul to profit by such a deliverance. That He delivered David on this occasioii 
is not less a proof of His pity than of His wisdom. 



OUTLINES AND SUQQESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Let us here learn that the too great 
favour of great rulers, in so far as they 
are not richer in the fear of God than 
Achish, toward a man who desires to 
walk in the footsteps of the faith of 
Abraham, is especially dangerous. They 
exact altogether too great a tax for 
the favour which they bestow. If they 
are kind, one must be in all things 
accommodating to them — the tender 
conscience may say to that what it will. 
In the bonds of their favour one walks 
as a prisoner. The mistrust of the 
Philistine princes helped David out of 
the difficulty into which he had hurried 
himself through the favour of AchidL 
So the favour of godless nobles, when 
it is blended with somewhat of fear, is 
more advantageous than their favour 
alone. The godless nobleman, who is 
an enemy of God, must know that he 
has as a servant a friend of God, a ser- 
vant of Jesus Christ, an upright and 
believing son of Abraham, to wnom he 
dare impute no folly and wickedness. 
Consequently this servant must not 
dissemble as David did with Achish, 
but profess his faith, trusting in God 
at all times. Achish, who was formerly 
a worshipper of idols, solemnly assured 
David by Jehovah that he pleased him, 
and said to him that he regarded him 
as upright ; yea, that he was pleasing 
in his sight as an angel of Goa. But 
he held him as an enemy of Israel, and 
this David indeed was not. But that 
David was held as one was the result 
of his own culpable hypocrisv. Let 
the whole truth be comessed where 
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occasion is given for it; and if one 
indeed finds it advisable to hold back 
a part of it, let him at least say nothing 
contrary to it ; otherwise sooner or 
later he brings himself into great 
danger. 

W/uit wholesome iffects are produced 
under God^s guidance by that inter- 
course which in the world is indispefi- 
sahly necessary between those who have 
part in GocTs kingdom and those who 
stand aloqf from it. I. For those 
who stand aloof from the kingdom of 
God : (1) That they involuntarily give 
honour to the living God ; (2) That 
they recognise in those who belong to 
His kingdom the power of a higner 
divine character, and are compelled to 
bow before that power (ver. 9) ; (3) 
That in themselves the remains of a 
divine image again come forward, and 
they find pleasure in that which is 
ethicallv good and beautiful. II. For 
those wno have part in God's kingdom 
themselves : (1) The consoling con- 
ception that even they who stand aloof 
from God's Idngdom have to serve as 
instruments for the fulfilment of the 
Divine purposes (Prov. xvL-7). (2) The 
wonderful confirmation of the truth 
that all things must work together for 

food to them that love God. (3) 
[umbling self-knowledge in respect to 
their own sins and faults, in view of 
the morally noble behaviour of those 
who stand aloof from the kingdom of 
God, while they themselves are wanting 
therein. — Trans, of Lange's Com' 
mentary. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Ver. 1. ^TtM south," or the Neg^^ the sonth ooontiy, so called liy the IvMlites as being 
the soatheni part of Palentine. 

Ver. 2. <* T1M7 al^w not any." Kot from motivee of hnisanify, bat becauae they reserved 
them for alaTet. 



Ver. 6. ** The pe(q^ VPflOn," etc " Becaiue they sought the occasion of their calamity in 
hla connection with Achish, with which many of his adherents may veiy probably liave been 
dissatisfied." {Keil.) 



Ver. 9. •'The brook Boaor." << Supposed to be Wady Sheriah, the deep bed of a winter 
tonent, which is distinctly traceable from the adjoining heights, in its sinuous course up to its 
' aonroe, far away in the distant hills of Judah. It is about thirty yards in width, and is flanked 
by high precipitous banks, pouring in the rainy season a copious volume of muddy water into the 
■ea, but dwindling to a few stagnant pools in the dzy season. The verdant bank of a stream 
naturally offered a convenient rest to the soldiers who, through fatigue, were unable to continue 
the pursuit." (/omteion.) 

Ver. 11. ""AiiSgyptlaii." Taken liy the Amalekites from his own country and retained as 
adaye. 

Ver. 11. " Breiid," rather /ooci, the Und being afterwards specified. 

Ver. 12. « Cake off FIgB," etc. See on ehH>. xzv. 18. •^ Three daya^" etc. According to 
the Oriental mode of reckoning, three consecutive parts of days were reckoned three days " 
(Jonah i. 7 ; Matt. zlL iO, etc.). (/amteioii.) 

Ver. 14. -Gherlthltea." Doubtless a Philistine tribe (see Ezek. xzv. 16 ; Zeph. ii. 5). 
«* Caleb." That portion of the Negeb which belonged to Celebes family. " The three regions 
which the Amalekites invaded are named from West to East. We hence see that the plunder- 
ing expedition extended over the whole sonth country." (Erdmwn,) 

Ver. 16. *'CML" .fiSoAtn^ not as in the case of Achish, by /eAowiA. 

Ver. 17. "Ftom the twilight," etc. KeU understands this to mean from one evening 
until the following one ; but it seems more reasonable to refer the twiliffht to the early dawn, 
and so to conclude that the pursuit only lasted one day, and that David surprised them by a 
night march ; to the evening, eta, may be read toward the next day, which according to Hebrew 
reckoning began in the eyening. (See Srdmann.) 

Ver. 20. The second clause of this verse is not, in the original, connected with the first, neither 
is the word otAcr in the original The verse is obscure, but the context shows that David not only 
recovered his own cattle^ but took some from the Amalekites. ' (See verses 26-81.) 

Ver. 28. «« Uf hrefefaren." '*By this address he speaks to their hearts, and at the same time 
alludes to the fraternal relation in which they all stand to one another." (Erdmann,) 

Ver. 25. ** So it waa," etc. A similar law in Num. xxxL 27, only there the division is 
between the soldiery and those who stayed at home, the former having the advantage. David's 
rule was perhaps a special application of ^e general principle ; it was in force in the time of the 
Biaooabees. (Tranei. of Lange^s Cfommentary,) 

Verses 27-81. The inhabitants of the cities and villages here enumerated had without doubt 
shown kindness to David during his wanderings in the wilderness of Judah; they were all, so far 
as they can be identified, situated in the territory of Judah and Simeon, and with the exception 
of Hebron (see on 2 Sam. it 1), they are unimportant. Bethd is not the famous dty of that name, 
but probably Bdhvd (1 CShron. iv. 80), or Bethul, in the tribe of Simeon (Josh, xix, 4). 



MAIN E0MILETIC8 OF THE PARAGRAPH. 

Dayid Avengss the Plukdeb and Bukning of ZncLAa 

L Setmn to the path of duty will not ensure deliverance from all the 
oon8eq;aences of tranBgresaioiu We may well take for granted that David bad 
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seen the folly and sin of taking his own counsel and ordering his own path, 
instead of seeking for Bivine guidance and resting in the Divine promise ; and 
that he left the camp of Achish, feeling that his " soul had escaped as a bird 
out of the snare of the fowler;'* that "the snare was broken, and that his 
" help was in the name of the Lord who made heaven and earth " (Psa. czziy. 
7, 8;. But when he found what a calamity had befallen his family and his 
followers during his alienee, and when he was upbraided as the cause of the 
misfortune, he learned a lesson which was repeated with a terrible emphasis in 
his later life, that the effects of sin often long outliye repentance and pardon. 

n. But return to Ood in the way of duty will deliver from the wont oonse- 
quences of transgression. Herein lies the all-important difference between 
Saul and David at this tima They had both been found in places entirely 
inconsistent with their calling, and unworthy of the honour whicn God had put 
upon them, and in both lack of faith in (rod was the cause of their falL And 
chastisement had come to both in consequence — not only had Saul been brought 
into great straits, but David also had found himself in a position which to him 
must have been one of most painful perplexity. But here the analogy between 
them ceases, and the contrast begina The retribution which came upon Saul 
drove him to yet more daring disobedience to God, even to an act of the most 
open defiance of His authority: but the retribution which fell upon David 
brought him back to the path of obedience, and when he was again in it the 
wall of separation which nis sin had built up between God and his soul was 
broken down, and he could again look up to Jehovah for direction in his 
difficulties. Although he had not yet paid sdl the penalty of his wandering, the 
worst effect of it was done away with wnen he could in confidence inquire of the 
Lord in His appointed way. Henry says, " The only way to flee from God is to 
flee to Him," and David, in common with all who have known both the bitter- 
ness of sin and the sweetness of pardon, prbved this now and on many other 
occasions. 

m. A sudden transition from adversity to prosperity is a revelation of 
character. The sunlight not only causes the flowers to spring out of the 

ground, but it also draws forth many creeping things which the frost held 
idden beneath the surface. And prosperity hais the same twofold effect upon 
human souls. While it enlarges the heart of* the truly mat num, and causes 
him to remember with gratitude Uie friends who have nelped him in the time 
of need, it often narrows the ignoble soul, and makes a selfish man more selfish 
than he was before. For men are not covetous because they are poor, nor 
liberal because they have abundimce ; that which a man has does not make him 
what he is, or wealth and a bountiful disposition would always go together. 
The sudden good fortune which came at tms time to David and his followers 
revealed the difference in their disposition ; for while he desired that as many as 
possible should share in it, they would have withholden a portion from those of 
their own company who had been unable to go with them to the battle. But 
the root of this difference is to be found in this case, as in all similar cases, in 
the opposite view which men take of the wealth which they possess. In David's 
estimation it was " that which the Lord hath given us" f verse 23) ; in the eyes 
of his men it was " the spoil which we have recovered (verse 22). It is only 
when men receive all from God that they use it for God, and in so doing make 
their abundance a blessing and not a curse to themselves. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 6. The holv man here liveth winter retreateth to the root, and there 
when his heart dieuL As the sap in is preserved, so the saint in crosses 
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retireth to Ood, the fountain of his 
life ; and so is comforted. When 
David's table of earthly comforts, 
^hich for a long time at best had been 
but indifferently spread for him, was 
quite emj)ty, he fetcheth sweetmeats 
out of his heavenly closet. . . . 
The saint in the sharpest winter sits 
at a good fire. When abused by 
strangers he can complain to and com- 
fort himself in his Father. — Smnnock. 

Ver. 8. If it was a duty under the 
Old Testament, in an enterprise per- 
taining to war, thus to turn first to 
God before resolving on anything, that 
yet the spirit of the Old Testament 
carried along with it, and did not aI»o- 
lutely forbid, how much more among 
Christians under the New Testament 
should nothing of the sort be done 
without the Divine consent. — Berlen- 
berger Bible. 

Ver. 13. Here is a warning to 
Christian nations, who have, what the 
Amalekites had not, a clear revelation 
of God 8 will in the Gospel with regard 
to slaveiy. It may be expected that 
he will visit them with retribution in 
mysterious ways of His Providence, 
when they least anticipate it, for acts 
of cruelty to slaves. — Wordsworth. 

Ver. 24. This decree, that they 
who for good reasons (see ver. 21) tarir 
with the stuff shall share alike with 
those who go down to the battle, is not 
without its meaning. 

In the heavenly Church of God, 

" HisBtate 

Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest : 
They also serve who only stand and wait." 
^Milton, 

Moses, praying on the hill, contri- 
buted to the victory even more than 
Joshua fighting on the plain. And in 
the Christian Church provision ought 



to be made for prayer and meditation, 
and for patient study of God's word, 
as well as for the more active exercise 
of pastoral duties (see 1 Tim. iv. 13, 
2 Tim. iv. 13). — Wordsworth. 

Those thatrepresent God upon earth, 
should resemble him in their proceed- 
. ings. It is the just mercy of our God 
to measure us by our wills, not by our 
abilities ; to recompense us graciously, 
according to the truth of our desires 
and endeavours ; and to account that 
performed by us, which He only letteth 
us from performing. It were wide with 
us, if sometimes purpose did not supply 
actions. While our heart faulteth not, 
we that, through spiritual sickness, are 
fain to bide by the stuff, shall share both 
in grace and gloiy with the victors. — 
Bishop Hall. 

Verses 1-26. Two Pictures. I. The 
sorrowful return. 1. He had left home 
without seeking the Lord's guidance — 
apparently to fight against the Lord's 
people — uncertain and unhappy. 2. He 
had returned, because distrusted, and 
sent awajT in dishonour. 3. He found 
his home in ashes and his familv carried 
away captive. 4. His personal wretch- 
edness was enhanced by the natural 
wrath of his friends. II. The subse- 
quent joyful return. I. He leaves with 
explicit Divine direction and promise 
— to fight national as well as private 
enemies — hopeful and happy. 2. He 
returns victorious and honoured. 3. He 
has regained greater wealth than he had 
lost. 4. His personal joy is increased 
by the privilege of sending gifts to his 
friends. And what unites the two 

Eictures? His sorrowful return led 
im to deep penitence, revived faith, 
and humble prayer, and from these 
resulted the joyful return. Sore afflic- 
tions, when rightly borne, often open 
the way to life's sweetest joy. — Trans- 
lator of Lange's Commentary, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Ver. 1. •* Zn Konnt CHIImmu" Most likely the actaal battle took place on the plain, and the 
Israelites sought refuge on the mountain. 

Ver. 3. ** Sore wdmided." Hebrew scholars generally translate here nrt afraid, or he was 
oXamud or trembled greatly. 

Ver. 8. ** Be wm aere afraid." The armonrbearer was] responsible for the king's life. 
Jewish traditions say that this man was Doeg. 

Ver. 6. ** AU Ills men." In 1 Ghron. z. 6 it is *< att hie funue.** " Certainly Abner, who 
was no donbt in the battle, had not fallen, bat that is not inoonsistent with the statement, since 
he, as Saul's general, belonged strictly speaking neither to the houte nor to the men^ by whidb 
term we must understand Uie soldiers who were near the king's person, his body-guard, as it 
were." {Erdmann.) 

Ver. 7. " The men of Israel on tbe other side," etc. " The plain is the lowland between 
Motmt Gilboa and Little Hennon, tiie continuation of the plain of Jezreel, into which the battle 
passed. . . . The Jordan with its west bank terrain formed the border. Those who from tbe 
station of the narrator (which we must take with Kiel to be the battle6eld) dwelt beyond, that 
is, opposite him on the monntain terrain beside the plain and in the Jordan flats " {Erdiiiann) 
were those who fled. ** Came and dwelt." Not immediately ; but this district eventually 
fell into their hands. 

Ver. 9. "And sent." Hebrew scholars here read aent them, i.e., the wei^ns and the head 
of Saul and probably those of his sons. 

Ver. 10. " AShtaroth." The plural form of Aektoreth, the principal female divinity of the 
Phcenicians, as Baal was the principal male divinity, identical with the A$tarte of the Greeks and 
Bomans, who was by many ancient writers identified with the goddess Venus, as well as also 
with the planet of that name. (See Smithes Bib. Diet) ** Beth-shan." The present Beimn^ in 
the Jordan valley, twelve miles south of the Sea of Galilee and four miles west of the Jordan. 
The royal heads, we learn from 1 Chron. x. 10, were fixed in the temple of Dagon. ** Thus the 
trophies of their great victory were divided among their several deities." (/amteion.) 

Ver. 11. «« Jabeih-Gllead." See on chap, zi 1. 

Ver. 12. "Went all night." *' Considering that Bethshan is about three hours distance, 
and by a narrow upland passage to the west of the Jordan, the whole being a journey of about 
twelve miles, they must have made all expedition to travel thither, to carry off the headless 
bodies and return to their own side of the Jordan in the course of a single night.** {Jamieeon.) 
•* Burnt them.*' This was not a Hebrew custom, and was either resorted to to prevent any 
further insult from the Philistines or, more likely, seeing that only the flesh was burned, because 
of the mangled and decomposed condition of the corpses. 

Ver. IS. ** A tree," rather the tatnariek, the article indicating that the site was well-known. 
David afterwards caused the bones to be removed to Saul*s family burial place (2 Sam. xxi. 11*14). 



MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP THE PARAORAPff.'-Verm 1-7. 

The Defeat at GaBOA. 

I. The culminating calamity of many resulting from the answering of a 
self-willed prayer* The unanswered request of a child by his parent is often 
the greatest act of kindness that parent can bestow ; unhappy, indeed, would 
that child be who had all he asked for, and no parent who has any regard for 
only the bodily life of his offspring ever thinks of granting all their requests. 
And with parents whose concern for their children extends to their intellectual 
and moral well-being it is often needful to deny more petitions than they grant. 
It is exactly so with men and (jod ; if men had at all times received from Him 
all that their ignorance and wickedness def^ired the human race would before 
now have become extinct through its own bin and consequent misery. But as 
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the father of the prodigal did not refuse the request of his wajrward son, but let 
1dm taste the fruit of having what he demanded, so God sometimes answers the 
self-willed prayers both of individuals and of nations, that they may know from 
experience whether they or God know best. As the swine-herding in the far 
country was the out'Come of the answer to " Give me the portion of goods that 
faUeth to me,'' so was this fatal day on Gilboa the outcome of the answer to 
** Nay, but we will have a king" " I gave thee a king in mine anger, and took 
him away in my wrath" (Hosea ziii. 11.) So must it always be with those 
who unit have what God would rather not give. 

n. A calamity involving both the innocent and the guilty. One man, at 
least, who fell at Gilboa was innocent of both the national and individual sin 
which brought the judgment. The king of Israel had forsaken God, and there- 
fore the once brave man trembled and fled before those whom — with the con- 
sciousness of God on his side — he would have faced and defied, and so the 
heathen foe triumphed over God's anointed. And whatever may have been the 
character of the others who fell, Jonathan's fate was not the result of his personal 
transgression but of his father's sin, and says to us in plain language that no 
sinner harms only himself, and that the good often in this world suffer because 
of the bad. All relationships of life have some influence upon our earthly 
destiny, but none is so potent for good or ill as that which the parent holds to 
his child. But if Jonathan is a sad illustration of this truth, he is also a cheering 
proof tliat if a son must suffer for his father's character he need not walk in 
that father's footsteps. 

Ill A calamity which failed to change the heart of the greatest sufferer 

in it. The last act of Saul is in keeping with the one in which he first openly 
departed from God. His disobedience in the early part of his reign proclaimed 
a man wlio would choose his own method of life rather than the Divine purpose 
concerning him, and even this last and crushing judgment failed to break hLs 
self will, and he who would not leave the ordering of his life to God would 
neither let Him ordain the manner of his death. So also as the prominent 
thought in the matter of the Amalekites was not the sin against God but the 
disgrace before men, now it is not the retribution which awaited his spirit, but 
the dishonour which might come to his body. It is the same man who fears 
now nothing so much as the sword of the uncircumcised, as formerly dreaded 
most the loss of position among his subjects (chap. xv. 30). 



OUTLINES AND SUQOESTIYE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 2. 1. God would hereby com- be made in the other world, not in this, 

plete the vexation of Saul in his dying — Henry, 
moments and the judgment that was 

to be executed upon his house. If the Ver. 4. In this way did Saul shrink 

family must fall^ Jonathan must fall from adversity ; he went forth glorying 

with it. 2. He would hereby make in . his majesty, the anointed of the 

David's way to the crown more clear Lord, king over the chosen people of 

and open. For though Jonathan him- God ; the battle turns against him, he 

self would have cheerfullv resigned all is sore-wounded of the archers and 

his title and interest to him, yet it i^ ... seeks in death a cure for ther 

very probable that many of the people anguish of wounds and the shame of 

would have made use of his name for defeat. . . . What would the world 

the support of the house of SauL . . now have been if it had always been 

3. GoQ would hereby show us that the said, " because the archers smite me 

difference between good and bad is to sore, and the battle goes against me, I 
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will die ? " Alas ! man has gained all 
his joy by his pains ; misery, hunger, 
and nakedness have been his teachers, 
and goaded him on to the glories of 
civilised life ; take from him his un- 
yielding spirit, and if he had lived at 
all, he would have lived the most suffer- 
ing creature of the forest. — Sydney 
Smith. 

The evil spirit had said, the evening 
before, " To morrow thou shalt be with 
me ; " and now Saul hasteth to make 
the devil no liar ; rather than fail, he 
gives himself his own mittimus. the 
woful extremities of a despairing soul. 



plunging him ever into a greater 
mischief, to avoid the less ! He 
mi^ht have been a patient in another's 
violence, and faultless ; now, while he 
will needs act the Philistine's part upon 
himself, he lived and died a murderer : 
the case is deadly, when the prisoner 
breaks the jail, and will not stay for 
his delivery ; and though we may not 
pass sentence upon such a soul, yet upon 
the fact we may : the soul may possibly 
repent in the parting ; the act is 
heinous, and sucn as, without repent- 
ance, kills the souL — Bp. Hall 



MAIN BOMILETICS OP THE PARAORAPB.—Verm 8—13. 

The Obatitude of the Men of Jabesh Gilead. 

I. The courageous impulses of grateful hearts. Gratitude may be ahnost 
regarded as an instinct of human nature, for it springs up spontaneously in the 
breast of man in answer to benefits received. He who does not experience this 
emotion must be hardened below the brute, for even some of the lower aninaals 
will remember benefits conferred, and love him who has done them a service. 
But the strength and length of the gratitude will depend' much on the disposition 
and character. All men are prone to forget benefits conferred long ago, and 
only true and loyal hearts keep their memory green, and are found willing to 
recognise them at their own ride. Many years had passed since Saul earned 
the gratitude of the men of Jabesh Gilead, and his later life had tended rather 
to efface than to perpetuate the recollection of that act of bravery. And very 
considerable must have been the danger which they now encountered in rendering 
him this last service — the only one which could now be rendered to one who had 
put himself beyond any other. But their gratitude and courage were equal to 
the occasion, and shed the only ray of light that brightens this dark picture. 

II. The lasting influence of a good deed. The life that had begun in so 
much promise had ended in gloom, and it seems almost impossible to recognise 
in this fearful and despairing man the brave soldier-king by whom, at Jabesh, 
'^ the Lord had wrought salvation in Israel " (chap. xi. 13). But in this day of 
his shame, and when ne is justly reaping the reward of his evil deeds, this good 
one is not to be forgotten but receives its reward. Truly, 

'* The evil that men do lives after them," 

but SO also, happily, does the good. 



OUTLINES AND SUQOESTIVE COMMENTS. 



This book began with the birth of 
Samuel, but now it ends with the death 
of Saul, the comparing of which two 
together will teach us to prefer the 
honour that comes from God before 
any of the honours which this world 
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pretends to have the disposal of.^ 
Henry, 

In the greatness and the reverse of 
the house of Saul is the culmination 
and catastrophe of the tribeof Benjamin. 
The Christian fathers used to dwell on 
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the old prediction which describes the 
character of that tribe, "Benjamin 
shall ravin as a wolf: in the morning 
he shall devour the prey, and in the 
evening he shall devour the spoil." 
These words well sum up the strange 
union of fierceness and of gentleness, 
of sudden resolves for good or evil, 
which run, as hereditary qualities do 
often run, through the whole history 
of that frontier clan. Such were its 
wild adventures in the times of the 
Judges ; such was Saul, its first king ; 
such was Shemei, of the house of Saul, 
in his bitterness and his repentance ; 
such was the divided allegiance of the 
tribe to the rival houses of Judah and 
Ephraim ; such was the union of ten- 
derness and vindictiveness in the 
character of Mordecai and Esther, if 
not actual descendants of Shemei and 
Eish, as they appear in the history of 



Saul, at least claiming to be of the 
same tribe, and reckoning among the 
list of their ancestors the same re- 
nowned names. And is it a mere fancy 
to trace with those same Christian 
writers the last faint likeness of this 
mixed history, when, after a lapse of 
many centuries, the tribe once more 
for a moment rises to our view ; in the 
second Saul, also of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin ? Saul of Tarsus, who, like the 
first, was at one time moved by a zeal 
bordering almost upon frenzy, and who, 
like the first, startled all his contem- 

f^raries by appearing among the 
rophets the herald of the faith which 
once he destroyed ; but, unlike the 
first, persevered in that faith to the 
end the likeness in the Christian Church, 
not of what Saul was, but of what he 
might have been. — Stanley, 
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BOOK II. 

CHAPTER L 

Critical and Ezpositobt Notes.— Ver. 6. " Hie idiarloea and honwrncn." It has been 
remarked that it is extremely unlikely that' chariots and horsemen porsned the Israelttes 
on to the mountains, and this statement has been generally regarded as a part of the falsehood 
of the whole story, which is throughout at variance with t&e account in the last chapter. 

Ver. 7. " Here am X»" etc. This sUtement also, as Kiel remarksy has about it the air of 
untruth, for it is extremely improbable that Saul would have no Israelite by his side to whom to 
address his request 

Ver. 9. " AngnlfllL" From a verb meaning to imtfrwtave, or work tocher; henoe some 
translate " My eutroM hindereth me/' etc., but Keil, Erdmann, Kunchi, and others cramp, 
GeseniuB reads, giddiness, vertigo. 

Ver. 10. " GrowB," rather dtadaa, " A small metallic cap or wreath, which encircled the 
temples, serving the purpose of a helmet, with a very small horn projecting in front, as the 
emblem of power." " BraeOiet," t.e., " the armlet worn above the elbow, an ancient mark of 
royal dignity." (/amaefon.) 

Ver. 12. " nie people of JOhovah " and the Bouae of Israel are distinguished from one 
another, according to the twofold attitude of Israel, which furnished a double ground for 
mourning. Those who had fallen were first of all members of the people of Jehovah, and 
secondly, fellow-countrymen. {Ktd,) *' They were, therefore, associated with them both according 
to the flesh and according to the spirit, and for that reason they mourned the more." {SckmidL) 

Ver. 13. "A Stranger," etc, t.e. "An Amalekite who had emigrated to Israel" (KtU)' 
Although most Bible students regard the Amalekite's story as untrue, yet Josephus adopts ic 
Wordsworth thinks it may be supplementary to the former account, and that though Saul was 
the author of his own death, inasmuch as he did what he could to destroy himself, yet he was 
despatched at last by the Amalekite, and remarks, " If the story be true, it is worthy of remark 
that Saul owed his death to one of that nation of Amalek, which he had been conmianded by 
God to destroy." 

Ver. 15-16. Although some commentators think that this action of David was a political one, 
most believe that he was moved by a higher motive, and that according to Erdmann " he acted 
theocratically with perfect justice in slaying with holy anger the murderer of the Lord's anointed." 

Ver. 17. " Lamented — Lamentation." These words must be understood in a technical sense. 
. . . This lamentation has a peculiar interest as being the only specimen preserved to ua of 
David's secular poetry. (Bib, Commentary.) 

Ver. 18. **Th» how" This is the name given to the dirge probably on account of its war- 
like character. *' The use of." These words are improperly inserted in the English version. 
"The Book of Jaeher." Or, the book of the righteous or the "upright ona,** " It was in 
existence before' the Books of Joshua and Samuel (Josh. x. 13), and contained (judging from the 
extracts) a collection of songs on specially remarkable events of the Lmelitish history, together 
with a celebration of the prominently pious men whose names were connected with these events." 
{Brdmnnn.) Other conjectures have been formed about this book, but they appear unworthy of 
attention. * 

Ver. 19. "The ode" (which here begins) "is arranged in three strophes, which gradually 
diminish in force and sweep (viz., verses 19-24, 26-26, 27), and in which the vehemence of 
sorrow is gradually modified, and finally dies away. Each strophe opens with the exclamation, 
iToio are the mighiy fallen t ^ The pit contains all that had to be said in praise of the fallen 
heroes ; the deepest mourning for their death, etc. The uamA commemorates the friendship 
between David and Jonathan. The third simply utters the last sigh, with which the el^ 
becomes silent." {^Kitl,) 

Ver. 19. Some read the first stanza, " Thy glory, Urad^ upon thy KeighU (u) siawi." 
De Wette, Kitto, Stanley, and others, for glory read gazeUe, and Ewald refers it to Jonathsn. 
" But this," says Erdmann, " in the absence in the song of any comparison with the gazelle, or 
any allusion to its swiftne^ and avrility, is untenable, because the song speaks throughout not of 
one hero but of two. As the composition has the ring of a hero song in honour of these two, 
who were, in fact, the hero glory of Israel, we must render the word glory, ornament" 
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Ver. 20. ** OmXtk. Askdon." ** These two PMUstiiie okiee as the meet prominent, ue named 
for the whole land, which thej represent (Gftth very near, Askelon at a distance on the sea.") 
(Erdmann.) '* Iiast tbe davglitan," etc Beferrmg to the Oriental custom of the celebration 
of Tictories by the women of the nation. (1 Sam. xviii 6, etc.) 

Ver. 21. "Ftolda of oflisrtagSy'' or of Jlnt-fruks, f.e., fields from which were taken the 
fint-fnuts, which were, of course, the most fruitful. The last clause of this verse should be read 
without the italics in the authorised version — ** The skidd of Satd not anointed toith oU," It was 
oiutomaiy to dean and polish the shirld with oil (see Isa. zzi. 5), and this expression denotes its 
defilement and unfitness for war consequent upon the defeat of its owner. 

Ver. 24. "With d^Ugbts," "or with lovelinesses ; i.e., in a lovely manner.*' (KdL) All 
the adornments here enumerated were probably the spoils of war. 

Ver. 25. " O JonatluuL'* "David*s union of heart with his friend differences this lament 
sharply from the foregoing over him and Saul as Aeroet.** (Erdmann,) 

Ver. 27. " Weapons of war." Not the materials of warfare but the heroes themselves. 



MAIN H0MILBTW8 OP THE PAJUORAPN.-'Venei 1-16. 

Thb Degeiyeb Deceived. 

L Those who plan to deceive others are often deceived hy means of their 
own plan. This is a principle of Divine working which is continually mani- 
festing itself. When the sons of Jacob laid a plot to rid themselves of their 
brother, and to prevent the fulfilment of his dreams, the deception which they 
thus practised on their father was the first step bv which Joseph ascended to 
the rulership of Egypt. In the case before us we have a man who, having con- 
ceived a plan of deception, brought it forth in falsehood, hoping thereby to gain 
a great reward. But this scheme of his, instead of bringing him the praise and 
the preferment for which it had been planned, brought him the condemnation 
and death which his deception merited as much as the deed for which David 
judged and punished him. 

n. Bad men jndge others by their own moral standard. The untoward 
issue of this plan of the Amalekite arose from his mismeasurement .of the man 
with whom he had to deal. He knew what his own feelings would be if he were 
in David's case, and had no other rule by which to judge actions except the 
amount of fancied good or ill they brought to himself. So is it with all bad 
men. Their own supposed interest is the measure of all things — self is first, 
and often last, and if righteousness and mercy mingle at all with their plans 
and purposes, it is only when they do not hinder the main object of their 
exi«$tence. Hence they cannot understand a man who sorrows over anything 
that is not a personal and material loss, and still more are they puzzled to com- 
prehend him who is displeased at a deed which brings him gain, or who grieves 
over the fall of others when that fall is a stepping-stone to his own elevation, 
'lliis heathen of the olden time was not farther removed from David's stand- 
point of action than men of the world now are from that of the spiritual man. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

David's course in this matter was reverence for the LotdV anointed of 

the best policy for him ; but we have which he here speaks. The fact that 

no right to conclude from that fact " honesty is the best policy " will not 

that he was led to it by considerations of itself alone make a man honest ; 

of policy. He had himself shown, on but neither does it prevent n, man's 

an occasion of great temptation, that being honest, or give us a right to 
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suspect a good man's motives. — Transr. as to have been supposed capable of 

of Lange's Commentary, finding gratification in acting out 

David had been long waiting for the principles which rule minds of auother 

crown, and now it is brought him by order, and of sympathising with the 

an Amalekite. See how God can serve courses to which these principles con- 

his own purpose of kindness to his duct. There is scarcely a trial which 

people, even by designing men who is more hard to endure, or which 

aim at nothing but to set up them- pierces the heart with so deep a pang, 

selves. — Henry, than thus to find one's self standing 

There is something very humilia- in the estimation of a man whose 

ting — something peculiarly distressing, feelings and principles are low, on that 

because felt to be deeply degrading, same low platform which marks his 

in this very circumstance of having own moral position, and side by side 

been so misunderstood and misjudged with himself. — Miller, 

MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAQRAPH.-Vertti 17-27. 

David's Lament over Saul and Jonathan. 

I. The truly g^eat can separate the man and the enemy. We cannot do 
David the injustice to suppose that any of the language which he here uses is 
anything but the expression of the feelings of his heart — that any word of praise 
which occurs here is used merely for efi'ect, or is an exaggeration of what he felt 
to be truth. How, then, was it possible for him so to regard the man who had 
now for so many years made him an exile — who had made his youth and early 
manhood a season of unceasing anxiety and danger ? To be able honestly to 
render such a tribute to Saul's memory, David must have been able to look at 
the man quite apart from the treatment which he had received from him— to 

!)ut entirely aside the hatred with which he knew Saul regarded him, and to 
ook at him not only without prejudice but with pity, and thus sincerely to 
mourn over his sins and his sorrows. 

II. The truly great think their own advancement as nothing compared 
with God's honour. The first and ruling emotion in the breasts of most men 
in David's place would have been — if not gratification at the downfall of an 
enemy, yet of exultation at being delivered from his persecution and being once 
more free to return in safety to his native land. And with the remembrance of 
the anointing oil upon his head, no oYie in whom 'all thoughts of a personal 
nature were not swallowed up in anxiety for the public good could have 
avoided looking forward with anticipation to the issue of this great event. But 
such a man as David found more matter of mourning in the triumph of the 
uncircumcised tlian of rejoicing in his own altered prospects. It was more to 
him that the God of Israel had been dishonoured in the eyes of the heathen 
than that the heavy cloud was lifted from his own future. In all his conduct 
at this time he showed that true nobility which is only possible to him who 
makes God, and not himself, the centre of the universe. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

I believe it is not dangerous but lowed moments of lives that have been 

safe, not a homage to falseliood but to darkened by many shadows, polluted 

truth, in our judgments of those who by many sins ; these moments may be 

are departed, to follow David's example, welcomed as revelations to us of what 

We may dwell upon bright and hal- God intended His creature to be ; we 
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may feel that there has been a loveliness 
in them which God- gave them, and 
which their own evil could not take 
away. We may think of this loveliness 
as if it expressed the inner purpose of 
their existence ; the rest may be for us 
as though it were not As Nature, with 
her old mosses and her new spring 
foliage, hides the ruins which man has 
made, and gives to the fallen tower 
and broken cloister a beauty scarcely 
less than that which belonged to them 
in their prime, so human love may be 
at work too, "softening and concealing, 
and busy with her hand in healing " 
the rents that have been made in God's 
nobler temple, the habitation of His 
own Spirit. — Maurice. 

Verse 12. The only deep mourning 
for Saul, with the exception of that of 
the Jabeshites, preceded from the 
man whom he had hated and perse- 
cuted for so many years even to the 
time of his death ; just as David's 
successor wept over the fall of Jerusa- 
lem, even when it was about to destroy 
himsel£— F<w Gerlach. 

Ver. 26. Passing the love of woman ? 
How can that be ? we of these dajs 
shall say. What love can pass that, 
saving the boundless love of Him who 
stooped from heaven to earth that He 
might die on the cross for us ? No. 
David, when he sang these words, knew 
not the depth of a woman's love. And 
we shall have a right so to speak. The 
indefeasible and divine right which is 
bestowed by fact. As a fact we do not 
find among the ancient Jews that ex- 
alting and purifying ideal of the rela- 
tions between man and woman which 
is to be found, thank God, in these 
days, in almost every British work of 
fiction or fancy. It is enunciated, re- 
member always, in the oldest Hebrew 
document On the very threshold of 
the Bible it is enunciated in its most 
ideal purity and perfection. But in 
practice it was never fulfilled. . . . 
Abraham had Sarah his princess wife. 
But he has others. . . . And so has 
David in like wise, to the grief and harm 
both of him and Abraham. — Kingdey. 



If ever to the human heart of David 
the throne had seemed desirable as the 
height of worldly grandeur, detestable 
in the last degree would such a feeling 
now appear, when the same act that 
opened it up to him deprived him of 
his dearest friend — his sweetest source 
of earthly joy. The only way in which 
it was possible for David to enjoy his 
new position was by losing sight of self; 
by identifying himself more closely than 
ever with his people ; by regarding the 
throne only as a position for more self- 
denying labours for the good of others. 
And in this song there is evidence of 
the great strength and activity of this 
feeling. . . . Thus both by the 
idSictions that saddened his heart and 
by the stroke of prosperity that raised 
him to the throne, David was impelled 
to that course of action which is the 
best safeguard under God against the 
baneful influences both of adversity 
and prosperity. — Blaikie. 

These words of the song, — 

*' Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the 
streets of Askelon,*' 

have, since that time, in the circles of 
the faithful, become a proverb. It is 
frequently heard when one of their 
community has failed to take heed to 
his ways, and therefore has given rise 
to a scandal Would that that call 
were more faithfully observed than is 
for the most part the case ! Would 
that the honour of the spiritual Zion 
lay always as near to the heart of the 
children of the kingdom as did that of 
the earthly to the heart of David ! But 
how often does it happen that they 
even strive to disclose before the world 
the weaknesses of their brethren, and 
thus, by a repetition of the wickedness 
of Ham, become traitors to the Church 
which Christ has purchased with His 
own blood. Thus they make them- 
selves guilty of bringing dishonour upon 
the Gospel, while they open the gates 
to such dishonour through their per- 
haps altogether malicious tale-bearing, 
and to their own great prejudice dis- 
own the charity which " believeth all 
things, and hopeth all things," and 
also " covereth a multitude of sins," — 
KrumtMidier. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Cbizzoal avd EzFoaxTOBT Nona— Ver. 1. "BelvoB." "A city of Jndah, dtoAted i 
the mountains (Josh. xx. 7), twenty Boman miles sooth of Jemsslem, and the same distsace 
north of Beenheha. Hebron is one of the most aadent cities of the world still existing, snd 
in this respect it was tiie rival of Damascus. ... It was a well-known city when Abraham 
entered Canaan 3»780 years ago (Gen. xiii 18). . . . Sarah died here, and here is the funoai 
Cave of Maohpelah, the bnrying-place of the patriarchs . . . At the division of Ganasa it 
was given to Caleb (Josh. x. 36), and was assigned to the Levites and made a dty of lefoge. . . 
Its modem name is el-£huUl, %.€., tht friend^ Uie same designation as is given to Abraham by the 
Mohammedans. ... It now contains about 5,000 inhaUtants, of whom some fifty fsmiliflB 
are Jews. It is picturesquely situated in a narrow valley surrounded by hills, whose sides sre 
still dothed with luxurious vineyards.** (SmUh*9 JHUe Dictionary,) " This dty must now have 
bad for David a very special importance, which appeared all the dearer from the Divine deduon, 
and in respect to his future life became indubitable ; here now was to be fulfilled the old 
patriarchal promise (Gen. xlix. 8. s.q.) the estabUshment of the theocratic kingdom in the tribe 
ofJudah." {Brdmann.) 

Ver. 3. *' atlM of B6te«B." ** The places bdonging to the territoiy of Hdmm." 

Ver. 4. ** And the mMi of J^idali eame," etc As the throne was now vacant bv Sad*s 
death — ^the crown never entailed upon his descendants, and his whole family rejected by God, 
who first advanced him to the kingdom — ^David, without injuring the rights of any person what- 
soever, might have taken any just and honourable measures to have gained over the tribes to his 
interest and secured the succesdon, as the election of a new king now devolved upon the nation, 
even if he had not previously been dedgned by God the supreme governor of IsraeL . . But m 
this drcumstanoe of the consecration was known throughout the whole nation, it was natnrd for 
the tribe of Judah to seize the opportunity of Saul*s death, and acknowledge him whom God hsd 
pointed out as their king. ... It is also probable that they were further induced because of the 
andent prophecy (Gen. xUx. 10). . . . This tribe was also the most powerful and respectable 
of all the twelve, and as they had a right to choose thdr own prince they might reasonably hare 
expected that the other tribes would follow their example. (Chandler,) 

Ver. 6. " Klndneas,* or favour, " in general the gradous love that Grod shows BQs people on 
the ground of His covenant with tiiem. T^mtb is the trustworthiness and attestation of all His 
promises.'* (Erdmann,) • As this expresdon of thanks involved the solemn recognition of the 
departed king— by which David divested himself of even the appearance of a rebellion— th« 
announcement of the anointing he hsd received contained an indirect summons to the Jabeshites 
to recognise him as thdr kii^ now.** (KeiL) "I also will,'* etc. It is incorrect to render 
this in the future. It may be rendered " / grtet you with Ueuing/* vie, the prayer already 
uttered. 

Ver. 7. "Bo yo ▼allABt." literally, be ye Mm« of force or strength. "The oppodte sre 
<men of Bdial,' that is, of no force of character.** (BiUical Commentary,) ** His exhotaticm 
to valour and courage is intelligible only on the suppodtion that he gives them to nnderstand 
that for them also he has taken Saul's place as king, and that they must valiantiy espouse his 
cause sgainst his enemies. ... It is not clear whether Ishbosheth had at this time been set 
up as khig by Abner. But from verse 9 (which states that Gilead was one of the districts gained 
by Abner for Ishbosheth) it is evident that David, seeing Abner's movement thither (comp. 
1 Sam. xxvi 7), must have been concerned to secure to himself the capital dty (Jabeah) of this 
pvovinoe. Whether he succeeded in this is questionable.*' (Erdmann,) 

Ver. 8. <*Took IshboaliotJi.'' Bather had taken, " Ishbosheth had probablv been in the 
battie of Gilboa, and fled with Abner across the Jordan after the battle hsd been lost." iEeH-) 
" Mahanatm." On the eastern dde of the Jordan, north of the brook Jabbok (Gen. xxsii. 2, S)> 
Idibosheth or '* Xtfi-bMl " (see 1 Chion. viii. 88). Literally son of Book » It seems probable 
that the name Baal (lord) was in early times given to the God of Israel, and proper names were 
formed from it afterwards. When the worship of the false Baal was introduced into Isrsd the 
diange into Botheth, or shame, was made. Posdbly this change was made by later editors and 
scribes, and the original form was- retained in the Book of Chronides because this book was leu 
read than the prophetic historical books." {7)ran$r, qfLan^^e Commentary,) 

Ver. 9. " Ovor," rather /br, etc. The use of this preposition seems to indicate thai the 
title was assumed before the places named really became subject to Ishbosheth. " CHI^ ^ d, 
the whole of trans-jordaniclsraditish territory. '^ Alliiiiltos." This name cannot be identified, 
and commentators vary greatiy in the opinions concerning the people l^ere referred to. 
*' JoBro«L*' The plain as well as the city, so-called, which had just been occupied by the 
Philistines, and therefore must have needed to be re^ionquered by Abner. " AU teMli" *^ 
all the rest excepting Judah. 
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Ver. 10. Two yMn." It is not qoite dear how these words are to be nndentood, inas- 
nmcli asit seems certain that Idibosheth was proclaimed king immediately after Saol's death, 
and we know that he reined nntU the time (seven and a half years later) when David became king 
over aU IamL He rngnei two yearg, may be understood to mean that five years and a half 
were occupied in re-oonquering the territory from the Philistines, so that Ishbosheth was only a 
nominal king during that period. Or the last cUuse of verse 10 and verse 11 may be regarded 
aa a paren^ens, and the two years taken as referring to the time whieb elapsed before the 
OToit recorded in the foilowing paragraph. Each of these interpretations has been adopted by 
eimnent Biblical scholars* but the latter seems most in keepiug with the movement of Abner 
which IS now recorded. 

Ver. 12. To •' OlbOOB." Now " EUJib " in the western part of Benjamin, about sU miles 
north of Jerusalem. He came here, doubtless, with the view of subduing Judah also to the 
rale of Ishbosheth, and it is remarked by Erdmann that he would not have taken this 
step if he had not already subdued the Philistines. 

Ver. 18. " Joftb^ tHo mb of SoralaH." This man here for the first time comes forward 
in the histoiy of David. <'He had no doubt already, as his brother Abishai, had a 
militaiy training with his unde, and had taken a prominent position among his warriors, else 
ba would not now appear as the chief leader of David's forces. In the roll of heroes, in 
obap. xziii 8, his name is not given, probably because his name already stood above them all as 
general, as we may conjecture from chap, xxiii 18, 24." (Erdmann,) Zemiah was David's 
mtor, and is most likely named, instead of her husband, to show Joab's relation to David. 

Thm pool of Gtbooa." A spring stiU " issues in a cave excavated in the limestone rock, so 
M to form a large reservoir. In the trees farther down are the remains of a pool or tank of 
oonaiderable size, probably, says Dr. Robinson, 120 feet by 100." (BihUeal JHctumary.) This 
10 the "great water" mentioned by Jeremiah (ch^. xli 12). 

Ver. 14. «' Play." Here used to denote the war-play of single combat. {Knl.) 

Ver. 16. "WootovOT." They probably met at some intermediate place. {Tramr. of Lange't 
Oommentary.) 

Ver. 16. "BoI]utli.luUBiiriBi;' ».e.. The JiM of hnwa, or thorp edgt$. Everyone must 
rocidl to mind the similar combat of the Horatii and the Curatti of Roman history (Livy i. 25). 
•• These single combats still occur among the Arabs." (Tram, of Lange*s Commeniarif.J 

Ver. 17. " ▲ aoro tettto." Consequent upon the undecisive nature of the single combat. 

Ver. 21. "Aad Abaor nid," etc Abner's speaking supposes that Asahel had ahready 
overtaken him. " Tmkm bio onnonr," i.e., after sUyhig him. 

Ver. 22. '* How, tlMB, ahovUI X," etc. " Abner did not want to put the young hero to 
death, out of regard for Joab and their former friendship." (KeUJ 

Ver. 28. " Tho talndor ond of tlio opoar." He used the hinder end from his desire to spare 
Asahel's life. But owing to his great strength and prowess, the wooden end which was more or 
loss pointed to enable the owner to stick it into the ground (1 Sam. zzvii, 7), ran into his body." 
(BibUeal CcmtnaUary,) 

Ver. 24. *< Ammab." . . . '^ Glalu" Nothing further is known about these places. 

Ver. 27. "Zf tbon," etc "If thou hadst not by that challenge given the signal for the 
battle, then early in tiie morning one side would have retreated before the other, and the battle 
would not have occurred. ... In JoaVs address and bearing it may be seen that he would 
not have made the attadk, but that his inarch against Abner was simply to protect the territorr 
ol Judah." (Erdmann,) Keil, Lightfoot, Patrick, Wordsworth, and others agree with 
Ercbnann's interpretation, but others understand Joab to say, " Even if thou hadst not spoken, 
the pursuit would have c^^uMd to-morrow morning." 

Ver. 29. " Vhm tfUda,** or the " Arabaht" the deep gorge of the Jordan. ** Having marched 
first from the battle-field directly east towards Jericho." (Erdmann.) <* AU Bttbron," rather 
''AH the Bithron." As the word signifies a cutting, it was probably a name given to some 
ravine between Jordan and Mahanaim. 

Ver. 81. "Iliroo biuidrod and tlirooaooro." " This striking disprop o rtion in the numbers 
may be aooonnted for from the fact that in Joab's army there were none but brave and well-tried 
men, who had gathered round David a long time before ; whereas in Abner's army there were 
only the remnants of those who had been beaten upon Gilboa, and who bad been still further 
weakened and depressed by their attempts to recover the land which was occupied by the 
nOistines." (KtO.) 

Ver. 32. *<T1ioF bwriod talm." Bethlehem lay only a little to the left of the road between 
Gibeon and Hebron, and about fifteen miles from the latter place. 
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MAIN E0MILETIC8 OP THE PARAQRAPH,^Verm 1—7. 

Waiting for Ordebs. 

In David's conduct here we have : — 

I. A recognition that Gh)d knows the best time to folfll His promises^ Many 
promises are given both by human fathers and by the Divine Father to their 
children without any specification of the time when they will be fulfilled, and 
this for a good reason. For such a reservation on the part of the human parents 
or of God serves to test faith in a superior wisdom, and to work submission to a 
higher will, and so to foster and increase a truly filial spirit. And so the child 
or the man is by the uncertainty being fitted and prepared to receive the 

E remised blessing in a right spirit — a spirit of grateful dependence which brings 
im nearer to the giver. David had long before been promised the throne of 
Israel — the anointing of Samuel had been such a promise, and both Saul and 
Jonathan had declared that such was the intention of God. At times he had 
seemed to doubt it, and but lately his want of faith had led him into sin, but 
he had doubtless upon the whole regarded it as certain that the time would come 
when he should be kin^. And now that time seemed to have arrived, but the 
discipline of the past had borne the fruit for which it was given, and David's 
confidence in God, and dependence upon Him, were not now marred by any 
intrusion of his own desires or opinions. By this inquiry of the Lord, he said 
most emphatically, " My times are in thy hand " (Psa. xxxi, 15), and recognised 
by his conduct that it was not for him to judge when God should fulfil His word. 
We cannot do justice to the completeness of David's self-surrender at this time, 
unless we contemplate the irksomeness of his present position, the strength of 
the desire he must have had to return to his own country, and the opportunity 
which Saul's death seemed to open up to him. Most men would nave been 
unable to control their impatience, and would have counted every delay — even 
such a delay as this of David — as so much gain to the opposite party, but David 
had learned that time spent in waiting upon God is only such a aelay as that 
which the traveller in the desert makes when he stands still to take his bearings 
by the stars — ^a delay which is the truest way to speed him on his journey. 

II. That when that time has oome, the fulfilmeot will only be accomplished 
by man's active and obedient oo^>peration. Although the time and the 
method of working are to be left to God, all the working is not to be left to 
Him. Faith in God makes a man willing to wait when it is God's will, but it 
makes him equally willing to be up and doing when the time for action has 
come. When God gave Canaan to the Israelites at first, although it was in 
fulfilment of a promise made long before, yet they were obliged to go up and 
fight for the land before they could possess it, and to fight according to the 
directions given them by God. David here shows that he does not expect God 
to fulfil His word to him except by means of his own active and unconditional 
obedience. Although the sovereignty of Israel was secure to him, he knew that 
he must use means to secure it, and that the means must be those which 6od 
appointed and no other. By his questions he doubly binds himself to do what- 
ever God commands and to go wherever He directs ; for if when we know tho 
will of God we are bound to do it, we are surely under a double obligation 
when we ask for guidance. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 1. The form in which he made Judah was to his own mind ; probably 
the inquiry shows how clear the expedi- it was also the earnest advice of his 
ency of going up to one of the cities of followers ; there seemed no doubt or 
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difficulty as to its being the proper 
course; butallthemoreonthataccount 
does his devout aud pious spirit shine 
out, in his asking direction from God. 
Prayer, on this occasion, was not the 
resort of one whom all other refuge 
failed, but the first resort of one by 
whom the guidance of God was regarded 
as all-important. — Blaikie, 

The time now came when David's 
faith in the existence of a righteous 
kingdom, which had its ground in the 
unseen world, and which might exhibit 
itself really, though not perfectly in 
this, was to be brought to the severest 
of all trials. .... The new mode of 
government for which the people craved 
so earnestly had been tried — they had 
become like the countries round about 
— these countries were now their 
masters. They had gained such a king 
as they had imagined— a leader of their 
hosts. They had lost law, discipline, 
and fellowship; now their hosts had 
perished. Could there come order out 
of this chaos ? Whence was it to come ? 
From a band of freebooters ? That was 
to be seen. If the chief of this band 
thought of setting up a dominion for 
himself, of making his followers posses- 
sors of the lands from which they had 
been driven out, of putting down his 
private enemies, of rising, by the arms 
of his soldiers and the choice of a 
fSeustion, to be a tyrant, his life would be 
merely a rulgar tale such as age after 
age has to record. . . . fiut if 
David took this miserable country of 
his fathers into his hands, not as a prize 
which he had won but as a heavy and 
awful trust committed to him. . . . 
then, however hopeless the materials 
with which he had to work, and which 
he had to mould, he mi^ht believe 
confidently that he should be in his 
own day the restorer of Israel, and the 
witness and prophet of the complete 
Restoration of it and mankind. This 
was the man after God's own heart — 
the man who thoroughly believed in 
God as a living and righteous Being ; 
who in all changes clung to that con- 
viction ; who could act upon it, live 
upon it ; who could give himself up to 
be used as he pleased . • • who 



could walk on in darkness secure of 
nothing but this, that truth must pre- 
vail at last, and that he was sent into 
the world to live and die that it might 
prevail. — Maurice, 

God sends him to Hebron, a city of 
Judah ; neither will David go up thither 
alone, but he takes with him all his 
men, with their whole households : 
they shall take such part as himself; 
as they had siiared with him in his 
misery, so thev shall now in his 
prosperity : neither doth he take ad- 
vantage of their late mutiny, which 
was yet fresh and green, to cashier those 
unthankful and ungracious followers ; 
but, pardoning their secret rebellions, 
he makes them partakers of his good 
success. Thus doth our heavenly leader, 
whom David prefigured, take us to 
reign with Him, who have suffered with 
Him. Passing by our manifold in- 
firmities, as if they had not been. He 
removeth us from the land of our 
banishment, and the ashes of our for- 
lorn Ziklag, to the Hebron of our peace 
and glory : the expectation of this day 
must, as it did with David's soldiers, 
digest all our sorrows. — Bp, Hall, 

We can see that Hebron is a fit 
place. The city of Abraham, Caleb, 
and the Levites — ^a city of refuge — 
the principal town in David's tribe, 
and somewhat remote from Saul's tribe 
— and David had taken pains to con- 
ciliate its inhabitants (1 Sam. xxx. 31). 
Divine directions are seen to coincioe 
with true human wisdom wherever we 
sufficiently understand the facts. — 
Transr. qf Langes Commentary, 

In that orderly he begins at God, 
we see that it is not sufficient to have 
good causes public or private, but in 
like manner it is requisite to prosecute 
them aright, otherwise a gooa cause in 
the matter may become evil in the 
preposterous ^inverted in order) form, 
albeit the reciprocant be never true, 
that a good form may make an evil 
cause good in substance. — Guild. 

Psalm xxvii. is traditionally referred 
to this part of David's life. (The 
Ixx. gives as. the title, *' Before the 
anointing,") and the courageous and 
hopeful spirit which it breathes, the 
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confident expectation that a better 
day was at hand, whilst it lends itself 
to the manifold applications of our own 
later days, well serves as an introduc- 
tion to the new crisis in the history of 
David and the Jewish Church which 
is now at hand.— Ston%. 

In that Judah apart from all Israel 
anointed David their king, being war- 
ranted herein by the promises of God 
concerning the pre-eminence of that 
tribe, and by the manifest declaration 
of God's will concerning David, there- 
fore having and following the warrant 
of God's will and word herein, they are 
not the division or schism makers, but 
Israel wanting the same though the 
greater multitude by far. It is not 
they, then, who separate themselves 
from the company or persons of men, 
but who separate themselves from the 
truth, and God's word (which is the 
touchstone thereof) that are schisma- 
tical or rent-makers in the Church, 
and all those who follow the direction 
of it (as Judah doth here) assuredly 
shall go aright, where such as contemn 
the same, and with Israel glory in 
multitude, shall go astray. — Guild, 

Verses 5-7. People were persuaded 
by it that this man, uninfluenced by 
the low spirit of revenge and malice, 
knew how to forgive and to forget, and 
that all the wrongs and injuries which 
he had experienced had not the power 
to obscure to him the dignity and 
sacredness of his predecessor, as the 
anointed of the Lord. Moreover, by 



that conduct of David, the decided 
impression was produced among the 
people that they might expect from 
him a humane government, whilst he 
would also honour the lowliest and 
most ins^nificant praiseworthy actions 
which miffht be an vwhere done in the 
land, with a thankful recognition of 
their worth. — Krumtnacher. 

Orace and truth (ver. 6) are the 
fundamental attributes of God which 
set forth His relation to the people of 
Israel as the covenant people. Grau 
is the special exhibition of His love by 
which He (1) chooses the people, (2) 
establishes the covenant with them, 
and (3) in this covenant relation im- 
parts favour and salvation. Trvik is 
God's love unchanging and continuing 
over against the people's sin — ^love that 
(1) does not suffer the choice of free- 
grace to fail, (2) maintains the covenant, 
and (3) fulfils uncurtailed the promises 
that correspond to the covenant rela- 
tion. Compare Exod. xxxii. 6 ; Fsahn 
XXV. 10. — Langes Commentary, 

Emry human work wellrpUasing to 
God, wrought out of genuine love and 
truth, is a reflection ofGoSs lave and 
truth, of which the heart has bad 
experience, an offering brought to the 
Lord, the impulsion of which has come 
from this inwardly experienced love 
and truth, an object of God's love and 
truth which reoays with blessing and 
salvation, ana qf men's honouring 
recognition in respect to its ethical 
value. — Lange's Commentary. 



MAIN aOMILETICS OF THE PARAORAPH.-'VtnM 8-82. 

Abnbe's Opposition to David. 

I. Self-will is a sin that dies hard. We should have thought before ex- 
perience that the humiliating disaster at Gilboa would have been sufficient to 
bring Abner and the men of Israel into grateful &ubmission to God's will concerniog 
the person who was to be their ruler. Having but barelj^ escaped witii their 
own lives, and having to mourn the best and bravest of their kindred, it might 
have been expected they would gladly welcome one under whose rule they might 
look for God's protection and their own consequent security and comfort. Bnt 
their own wav was yet so much dearer to them than God's way that to have it 
they were willing to enter upon all the miseries of a civil war. Abner, as ha 
himself afterwards confesses (chap. iii. 9), knew that the Lord had sworn unto 
David to translate the kingdom from the house of Saul, yet be is here found the 
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most prominent person concerned in the eleviation of Ishboeheth to the kingship. 
If his followers could plead ignorance of the Divine will in the matter, their 
leader could not, and his act must be regarded as a deckration that, whatever 
God had said, he would do as he pleasecL He was not, however, we may well 
believe, so honest a man as to permit himself thus to interpret his own conduct, 
bat probably shdtered himself behind some plea of necessity or policy. The sin 
of Abner and his followers is the sin of all men who, when the will of God is 
plainly revealed either by His word or providence, set up their own in opposition 
to it — who, when the finger-post of duty points in one direction, choose another 
because they are so deluded as to fancy there is something to be gained by it. 

n. The sin of one often affects the destiny of many. All the bloodshed 
by the pool of Gibeon on this day must be laid to the account of one man. 
Joab spoKO truly when he said (ver. 27) that Abner's word was the spark that 
lightea the fire of battle which afterwards raged so fiercely, and with such 
special fatality among his own men. Although each man had to some extent 
the power of individual choice when he followed his general into the field, vet 
position and ability give some so great an influence over others that the few 
who possess them have the many in a large measure in their hands, and are the 
makers of their weal or woe, so far at least as this life is concerned. If such 
a man as Abner had not put forth a rival to David, we may conclude with 
certainty that there would have been no organised opposition to him, and this 
murderous affray and the civil strife of the following years would have been 
avoided. The same may be said of most of the wars that have cursed the 
world. They have almost all been to gratify the ambition of one or two, and 
thousands have been the sufferera This dependence of the many upon the few 
18 one of the facts of human life, and often one of its mysteries. If not an 
ordination of God, it is certainly a Divine permission ; and unless society were 
all upon a dead level it is hard to see how it could be otherwise. And although 
this incident shows its dark side, we know it has a bright one — a side which will 
efface the darkness when all leaders and rulers of men have learnt of Him who 
rules to save and to redeem souls from deceit and violence, and in whose sight 
the blood of His followers is precious. (Fsa. Ixzii. 13, 14.) 

OUTLINES AND 8UG0B8TIVE COMMBNTS. 

Even the Amalekite could cany the because he cast all this care upon 

crown to him as the true owner : ^et Divine Providence. He thus shames 

there wants not an Abner to resist him, the behaviour of those spiritual men, 

and the title of an Ishbosheth to colour who, when they recognise that God 

his resistance. If any of Saul's house wishes to do something through them, 

could have made challenge to the are constantly making attempts and 

crown, it should have been Mephi- all sorts of b^nnings to see whether 

boeheth, the son of Jonathan, who, it they may, perhaps, achieve the work, 

seems, had too much of his father's and are never willing in patience and 

blood to be a competitor with David : self-forgetfulness to wait on God, until 

the qu^tion is, not who may claim the God Himself performs His will. The 

most right, but who may best serve hour must come itself, and so it must 

the faction : neither was Ishbosheth simply be waited for. — Berlenberger 

any other than Abner's stale. — BpJIaU. Bible. 

Ver. 10. When David came into Ver. 13. A righteous war is a royal 

poss^on of his kingdom, even yet he duty, from which ao prince can venture 

remained quiet . awhile, without con- to withdraw, even if it were fraternal 

sidering how he might increase it, war. It may have come hard to David 
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to take up war against his brothers, 
and yet he could not do otherwise. 
Grod the Lord had Himself given the 
arms into his hand. — Schlier, 

Ver. 23. See here (1). How often 
death comes upon us by ways that we 
least suspect. Who would fear the 
hand of a flying enemy, or the butt- 
end of a spear? (2). How we are 
often betrayed by the accomplishments 
we are proud of. Asahel's swiftness, 
which he presumed so much upon, did 
him no kindness, but forwarded his 
fate. — Henry, 



18-23. (A Sunday-school 
address.) The rash young prince. 
1. He nad a shining gift (ver. 18). 
In ancient warfare more were often 
slain in the pursuit than in the battle ; 
and so swiftness of foot was important 
in a warrior. 2. He was ambitious — 
pursuing the distinguished general of 
the enemy. 3. He had decision and 
perseverance — ^turning not to the right 



or left, and yielding to no persuasion. 
4. He fancied himself superior to an 
old man — ^a common and natural, but 
grave fault in the young. 5. He was 
slain as the penalty of self-confidence 
and rashness — besetting sins of many 
gifted youtlis. — Translator of Langes 
Commentary. 

Ver. 26. This may have been a mere 
stroke of policy, or it may have been the 
promptings of conscience bringing home 
the guilt of the slaughter to himself. 
What he probably meant was, that 
matters might remain as they were, 
Ishbosheth reigning over the ten tribes, 
and David over Judah. ... He who 
had been so keen for war in the morn- 
ing, was still more keen for peace in 
the evening, for it is not easy for a man 
with even a shred of conscience to think 
of nearly four hundred of his own 
brethren lying dead on the field of 
battle, and to remember that the re- 
q[)onsibility of the terrific slaughter 
hes at his own door. — Blaikie, 



CHAPTER HI. 



Critioal and Exfositobt Notes.— Ver. 1. " Tb» war."* " Not oontinual fighting, bat the 
Btate of hostility in which they continued to stand towards one another.*' (KeiU) 

Ver. 8. "GtaUUb.'* CaUed DanieMn 1 Chron. iil 1. '^ Probably had two names." ('fct^;' 
" GMliiir." A sDiaU independent kingdom in Syria. 

Ver. 4. Nothing is known of the origin of these wives of David, nor of the one mentioned 
in the f oUowing verse. 

Ver. 5. " DaTld*^ wife." This appendage to Eglah has led some to conjecture that iTftC^ 
is here intended ; but KeU and others think it merely serves as a fitting conclusion to the list. 

Ver. 6. "That Abn^r," etc. KeU here reads and Abner, making verses 6 and 7 into one 
sentence, expanded by the introduction of circumstantial clauses ; the conjunction before mm 
(i.e. Ishbosheth said), must then be translated that, ** Wherefore haat thou." As the harem 
of an Oriental king becomes the property of his successor, such an act on the part of Abne* 
would be an act of poUtical treason. 

Ver. 8. " Then was Ahner very wroth," etc. He neither admits nor denies the davpt 
and most expositors regard him as guilty of the act ; but as Erdmann remarks, it " seems rsther 
the outflow of passionate self -wiU and presumptuous contempt towards Ishbosheth " tbsa so 
attempt to secure the throne. His subsequent conduct towards David seems to contradict the 
idea that he had such an intention. * 

Ver. 9. '* Am the I^ird hath sworn." We have no reoord of any formal Divine oo/th to^ 
as Abner here speaks of. '* But the promise of God is equivalent to an oath, as God is the true 
God, who can neither lie nor deceive " (1 Sam* xv. 29, etc). 
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Ver. ]0. "From Dfta evon to BoanOtolw/' ue., throughout the entire laud, from north 
to south. (Judges xx. 1, etc.) 

Ver. 11. "And lie ooQld not •aawmr," etc. "This characterises Ishboseth sufficiently 
for the whole situation. Haying with an effort plucked up courage to ask that reproachful 
question, he here shows the greatest /eebltMUf cowardice, and timidUy towards Abner. This 
also contributes to the explanation of what is said in ver. 1 concerning the house of Saul." 
{Erdmann.) 

Ver. 1*2. "On Ills babalL" Two general renderings of this phrase are found in the ancient 
rersions, yiz., in hie place, equivalent to the English version, and " ivMnediately " or " on the 
$pot** Keil adopts tiie first, but Erdmann the latter, remarking that it accords well with 
Abner*s passionate excitement in ver. 9, and that the former translation makes a superfluous 
phrase. ''Whose is tlie land?" Some expositors (Schmidt, Keil, Ewald, etc.) understand 
Abner to declare by this question that the land belonged to David hj virtue of his anointing ; 
but others (Erdmann, Thentue, etc.) think that the following words indicate that Abner con- 
sidered the land was virtually in his hand. ** This," says Erdmann, " is quite in keeping with 
his proud, haughty nature, as hitherto manifested in his words and conduct, and also with the 
facts of the case, since, in fact, the whole land, except Judah, was still subject to Saul's house, 
that is, to him (Abner) as dictator." 

Ver. 13. "One tiling I require.'* ''This condition was imposed by David, not only 
because Michal had been unjustly taken away by Said, ... so that he could demand her 
back again with perfect justice, . . . but probably on political grounds also, namely, be- 
cause the renewal of his marriage to the king's daughter would show to all Israel that he - 
cherished no hatred in his heart towards the fallen king." (Keil.) ** He was led to a re-union 
partly by love (' she loved him,* 1 Sam. xviii. 27 ; xix. 11 eq.), and ... as king he could not, 
in the presence of the people, leave Michal in a relation into which she had been forced against 
her will." (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 15. "Flialtlel." (See 1 Sam. xxv. 44.) 

Ver. 16. " Balmrlm." A village near Jerusalem, north east, on the road between the Mount 
of Olives and GilgaL Phaltiel followed his wife to the border of David's kingdom. 

Yer. 17. ''To eonglit for David In times past." "A striking testimony to the fact 
that outside of Judah also there had been a favourable sentiment towards David, against which 
Abner had energetically established and hitherto maintained Ishbosheth's authority." (Erd- 
mann.) (See 1 Chron. xii.) "The Xtord had spoken." "Abner either had some expression 
used by one of the prophets (Samuel or Gad) in his mind . . . or he regarded the anointing 
of David by Samuel by command of the Lord, and the marvellous success of all that David had 
attempted, as a practical declaration on the part of God." (Keil.) 

Ver. 19. " The ears of BeiiJamln." Because the family of Saul belonged to this tribe, 
and they had enjoyed many advantages in consequence. See 1 Sam. xxii. 7. "Also . . . also." 
These denote mutucUnese, and point out the close connection and relation between the negotiation 
carried on with Benjamin as the tribe most important fur David, and the earnest conversation 
that Abner therefore had with David (in the ears of David). 

Ver. 20. "Twenty men." "As representatives of aU Israel" {Keil.) "A feast." "Not 
merely an entertainment, but of the nature of a league." (Patrick.) 

Ver. 21. "I will arise," etc. The gradation in these words is characteristlo of the rapidity, 
exdtedness, and energy that we everywhere find in Abner." (Erdmann.) "A leaffae." " This 
was not to consist in the establishment of a constitution after the nature of a eonstitutional 
monarchy, which is wholly foreign to the theocratic kingdom ; but they are to vow to obey 
David as the king given them by the Lord, he promising to govern them as the theocratic 
king." (Erdmann.) " Tlilne heart deslreth." David had indicated the desire of his heart 
in his message to the Jabeshites. (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 22. " Joah oame from pnrsnlng," etc " Whither, it is not said, but probably out- 
side the Israelitish territory near the tribe of Judah. In the incomplete organisation of David's 
court such expeditions were necessary for the support of the large army. . . . Probably Abner 
had purposely chosen the time when Joab with the army was absent to carry out his plan.'* 
{Erdmann.) 

Vers. 24 and 25. Joab may have spoken what he believed to be the truth concerning Abner, 
or he was. prompted by a fear that the older and more renowned general would take his place at 
the head of David's army. 

Ver. 26. " The W^U of Blrah.* According to Joiephns, only aboat two and a half English 
miles from Hebron. 
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Yer. 27. "Whan Almmr was ivtmni^d.'' Joab probably aied David's name to recall 
him. "Abner's oondaot bespeaks his entire xelianoe upon David's good faith.*' {Bitilitd 
OommeiUary.) 

Yer. 27. " In the gat*." Literally "to ike middle of the swte." It was no donbt roofedi 
and " Joab drew Abner to the middle of the inner gate space becaose it was not so light there, 
and one conld better escape the notice of the passers-by." (Erdmann,) " For the Uood ef * 
Aaahftl." This was no doubt the plea wliich Joab used ; but Abner had slain Asahel in battie 
and in self-defence, and Josephus and most commentators ascribe the murder to jealousy. 

Yer. 29. " Let It rest.** Literally, tum, or be kurUd, " This strong Qzpression, instead of 
the ordinary ' let it come,' answers to the enormity of the crime and the energy of David's 
righteous anger." {Brdtnann,) "Bftth fta Imie." *'One that pines away miserably with 
seminal or mucous flow. Oompare Lev. zv. 2.*' (Erdmann.) " That leeaefh on a ■talL*' 
This last word means a dietqf, and many scholars take this phrase to designate an effeminate or 
weakly person. " The Greeks also had their ' Hercules with the distaff ' as a type of unmanly 
feebleness, and for a warrior like Joab there could be no worse wish than that there might be a 
dittaff-hMtr among his descendants." {BoiUher.\ In favour of this reading, Erdmann remarks 
that one that holds a ttaff\M not necessarily a cripple, since the staff was held by rulers, by old 
men, by travellers, and by shepherds (Judges v. 14 ; Numb, xxi 18 ; Ziech. vilL 4 ; Luke vi 8 ; 
Micah vii 14, etc.), and that where a crip^e is described with a staff the expression is different 
(Ezod. xxi. 19.) However, Gesenius, Ewald, Phillippson, Keil, and others render the word 
cruiek or tUaff. Ancient Jewish writers regard this imprecation of David's as sinfuL 

Yer. 81. " Before Aimer." In the presence of his corpse. They were to take part in tbe 
funeral procession. 

Yer. 33. ** A fdoL" A naftoZ, or worthless man. 

Yer. 34. "Tlisr lumds were not bomid." This means, dther "Thou hadst not made 
thyself guilty of any crime, so as to die like a malefactor, in chains and bonds" (Kedf^ox, 
" with free hands, with which he might have defended himself ; with free feet, with which he 
might have escaped from overpowering force. Without suspecting evil, he was attacked and 
murdered as a defenceless man." (Erdmann J 

Yer. 35. "Te eat meat." "It is uncertain whether David was to eat with the people 
(cf. chap. xii. 17), t.e., to take part in the funeral meal that .was held after the burial, or whether 
the people simply urged him to take some food for the purpose of soothing Ids own sorrow." 
(KeiL) 

Yer. 38. * A prlnee," etc. A prince by reason of his position— a great man because of hiv 
intellectual endowments. 

Yer. 89. ''Weak, thougli anointed." Most commentators understand David to mean 
that he was too weak — ^too lately oome into power — to be able to visit upon Joab and his brother 
the just reward of their crime, but Erdmann objects to this view— (1). Because it would have 
been very unwise to acknowledge his fear before such men ; and (2). Because it would have bees 
untrue, for he who had conquered Abner, and who had the people on his side, must have 
posiiessed the power to punish Jo tb. He understands the first ailjective to signify eo/t, and hnrd 
to apply, not to the contrast between himself and the sons of Zeruiah as to poliUcal situation 
but as to ditpoiition. While he, though a king, is absorbed in grief, they are unmoved sod 
indifferent. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAGRAPH.^Vcna 1—21. 

Abnbr's Revolt to David. 

1. When the will of God and the will of men are contending, however long 
the struggle, the issue is not doubtful. In the precedini^ chapter we have the 
history of a contest in which the combatants were so equally matched that neither 
could conquer the other, but death claimed victory over both. This is not so 
very utvcommon a case where there is an equality of resolution and resource and 
patience, and where neither side has any right to call in reinforcements from the 
God of right. But that episode in the warfare between Judah and Israel was 
not a type of the final issue of the struggle. It was the will of Gk)d that that 
struggle should be protracted for years, both to perfect the patience and faith of 
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Davidy and to show the men of Israel where their true interest lay. But even 
had the men of Judah been as inferior to their opponents in bravery and skill as 
they probably were in numbers— -if every one of Ishbosheth's supporters had been 
an Abner and their number multiplied a thousandfold — it could have availed 
nothing in the long run, for they were fighting against the purpose and plan of 
God. This must be the issue of every contest of a like character. It may be 
good for the servants of Gh>d that the struggle be lengthened from years into 
centuries, but victory on the side of those who are on the side of God is only a 
question of time. 

II. Men who consult Ood's will in some acts of their life are sometimes 
strangely foifretfiil to do it in others. We take it as certain that David con- 
sulted only his o?m desires or his own idea of what would conduce to his honour 
and prosperity when he multiplied the number of his wives, and even took one 
at least trom outside his own nation. Although we have no reason to suppose 
he broke any express Divine command in so doin^, yet it was evidently a 
iriolation of God's original intention, and an imitation of the customs of the 
heathen monarchs, and such an alliance with them was in direct opposition to 
that separation from them and their ways which is commanded by the law of 
Moses. If he had been as careful to inquire of the Lord concerning this matter 
as he was in others, how much domestic misery might he have escaped. But all 
good men omit sometimes to obey the command, " In aU thy ways acknowledge 
Him," and, following their own inclination instead of hearkening to the voice of 
God, sow seeds of evil which afterwards yield them very bitter fruit. (On this 
subject see also on chap. i. 2.) 

III. A good deed done from a wrong motive is of no value to the doer. By 
their fruits ye shall know them (Matt. vii. 16) is the word of Divine wisdom, and 
yet it is quite true, as F. W. Robertson remarks, that we must not always judge 
a man by his deeds, but the deeds by the man. The repentance which follows 
when a good man does wrong must be taken into account, and the motive that 
goes before when a bad man does right must be considered, before passing judg- 
ment. When Abner came over to David's side he was performing an act of 
tardy justice, but it was not the fruit of repentance. It was prompted by no 
desire to repair the wrong of the past, but oy a determination to avenge an 
offence in the present. The same motive moved him to make friends with 
David as induced him to set Ishbosheth upon the throne, and, therefore, no more 
moral value can be attached to the one action than to the other. The declara- 
tion, '' the Lord hath sworn to David " did not come from the lips of one who 
consulted the Divine will, but from one who made his own ambition his rule of 
life, and Abner only confesses his guilt when he utters it, because he makes it 
plain that he did not sin through ignorance. 

lY. Those who receive from others what they have no right to bestow will 
find punishment in being compelled to relinquish it. Two men in this chapter 
are in this case. Ishbosheth received his crown, and Phaltiel his wife from men 
who were wronging others when they bestowed them, and the issue in botli is 
what it must ever be under such circumstances. Every gift given by man which 
is not at the same time given by God is not bestowed upon itsrighful owner, and 
will sooner or later be taken from the unlawful possessor to become the property 
of him to whom it belongs. However far and with whatever force a stone is 
thrown into the air, we feel that its return to the earth is certain. Whatever 
may l»e the height to which it ascends, we know there will come a moment when 
its return journey will begin, and its fall will be more rapid than its rise. So, 
however great may be the power and strength which is behind unjust promotion, 
and however long we may hold a gift which belongs to another, there is a law 
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above all others which can only be held at abe3rance for a limited time, and when 
that limit has been reached the law will assert its dominion, and the work of 
restitution will often be as sudden as it is painful. Plialtiel must have known 
he was wronging David to take his wife, and Ishbosheth knew also that he had 
no right to the throne, but the one thought himself secure in the power of Saul, 
and the other trusted to the ability of Abner. The day of reckoning came for 
both, and they had both cause to bitterly regret they had accepted favours from 
men who had no right to bestow them. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 1. What grievous tales of dis- 
tress are folded up in these brief words. 
Probably it was only irregular war, 
without much bloodshed ; the war of 
skirmish and surprises, not of pitched 
battles or protracted sieges, or desperate 
assaults ; but many a pillaged town 
and many a homestead laid in ashes, 
and many a heart crushed in despair 
or maddened to fury, and many a deep 
and deadly curse and fearful vow of 
vengeance would everywhere follow the 
track of war. And it was war of the 
most distressing and demoralising kind. 
— not foreign, but civil. Great national 
wars are usually attended by one 
counteracting benefit — they soften the 
keenness of private quarrels. But when 
parties in the same nation are fighting 
with each other, private quarrels, in- 
stead of being healed, are only exas- 
perated in greater bitterness. In the 
painful war, therefore, in which David 
was engaged, he was deprived of the 
comfort of reflecting that whatever 
ravages it was producing abroad, it was 
drawing men's hearts closer to each 
other at home, and sweetening the 
breath of domestic society. — Blaikie. 

Ver. 8. In the variance of these 
two, we see there is no solid and con- 
stant friendship among the wicked, for 
that which is in God is only like unto 
Him, immutable and sure, and worthy 
of the name of amity, the other being 
more properly conspiracies. — Guild. 



Ver. 13. In David's yielding and 
acceptation of Abner's offer we see 
that, albeit he hath a good cause, yet 
he neglects no occasion of secondary 
means offered, which is an example of 
imitation, for as men are said to con- 
temn God who rely altogether upon 
seconds, so are they to be thought to 
tempt God, who altogether reject the 
use of lawful seconds. — Guild, 

Ver. 16. From this occurrence it 
is clear that, among the wild briars of 
unsettled family relationships by which 
Israel was then overgrown, here and 
there also the flowers of a true genuine 
love and fidelity were to be met with. 
They bloomed, indeed, in the house of 
David, but their growth was not un- 
hindered, and he did not remain un- 
touclied by the curse which the Lord 
had attached to the crime of polygamy 
in Israel. — Krumniacher. 

Ver. 18. Abner wins the heart of 
Israel, by showing God s charter for 
him whom he had so long opposed. 
Hypocrites make use of God for their 
own purposes, and care only to make 
Divine authority a colour for their own 
designs. No man ever heard Abner 
godly till now ; neither had he been 
so at this time, if he had not intended 
a revengeful departure from Ishbosheth. 
Nothing is more odious than to make 
religion a stalking-horse to policy, — 
Bishop Hall. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAGRAPff.—Venes 22—39. 

The Mtjrdbb of Abner. 

I. TJnprinoipled men judge others by themselves. A man looking in a ghas 
sees a reflection of himself — ^not perhaps of the man he ought to be or might 
have been, but exactly what he is. So a bad man is apt to think, when he looks 
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upon his brother, that he is but a reflection of himself in character, that his 
motives, and hopes, and intentions are the same as his own. Not being accus- 
tomed himself to act from principle, but in all things to put his own supposed 
interest in the foremost place, he thinks every other man must do the same. 
This was the way in which Joab regarded Abner and his conduct. He knew 
that if he were in Abner's place he should not hesitate to do what he now 
charged him with doing if he thought he should gain by it, and was, or pre- 
tended to be, far more suspicious of his honesty than David was. Or if he 
really believed that Abner was in earnest in his professions of loyalty to David, 
still judging him by his own standard, he looked forward to what would happen 
in the future. He knew that in the same circumstances he should endeavour 
to supplant all David's old servants, and never rest till he attained to the 
highest honour the king could bestow. That would involve a decrease of his 
power — a prospect his ambitious spirit could not brook. Hence his anger and 
nis revenge. 

II. In Ood*8 government of the world, one bad man is often the means 
of removing anotiier. Neither Ood nor godlike creatures delight in destructive 
work — they love to build up rather than to destroy — ^to dispense reward rather 
than retribution. But as m the natural world the ground must be cleared of 
weeds if the com is to have space to grow, so the power of evil men must 
be limited, and they sometimes removed from the earth, that the good 
may live and multiply. And this work of removal is often done by their own 
kind, and it is the only work for God that they can do. Wicked men cannot 
bring any positive blessing upon the world, but they can be used in this negative 
way to lessen the evil and make room for the work of the good. When the 
fire bums up the weeds and clears the ground for the sower, one destmctive 
force in nature is used to destroy another, and when one bad man, in his self- 
seeking and passion, ends the career of another, he is the unconscious instm- 
ment in the hands of God of clearing the ground for the work of godly men. So 
was it with Joab in relation to Abner — both were godless, and consequently 
hindrances to the progress and happiness of the kingdom of God in Israel, and 
when one was permitted to fall by the sword of the other, one moral destroyer 
was used for the destruction of another that God*s servant might find the place 
and do the work allotted to him. 

m. Although one man is thiu the retribution of Ood to another, the 
responsibility of the deed rests upon himself. Every human action must be 
judged, not by its consequences, but by its character. Men have sometimes 
murdered one whom they rightly judged to be an enemy of their country ; but 
even if the belief was correct, neither it nor the good consequences arising from 
the deed affected its morality. The belief may be right and the consequences 
may be according to the beuef, but the end can never justify the use of means 
which are contrary to the command of God. Still less can the results of such 
an act as that of Joab's iustify the doer or lessen his guilt in the smallest 
degree. Joab was a murderer, although he was a sword of retribution in the 
hand of God. If he had slain Abner because he believed him to be a traitor to 
David and an enemy to God, the motives which actuated him could not have 
absolved him from blood-guiltiness. Still less can the fact of Abner's guilt 
justify a deed done purely from motives of revenge and jealousy, although 
that deed brought just punishment to a bad man. The fact that God overmles 
men's sin to further His purposes^ does not do away with the sinfulness. 
(See also chapter iv.) 
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OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS, 



Verses 28, 29. These words have 
often been regarded as an expression of 
exaggerated passion . . . but David 
here wishes nothing more than what 
the law predicts, and it can never be 
sinful to wish Ood to do what, in 
accordance with His will, He must do. 
The extension of the curse to the 
descendants clearly refers to the threat- 
enings of the law ; and in both cases 
the offensive character disappears, if 
we only remember that whoever by 
true repentance freed himself from 
connection with the guilt was also 
exempted from participation in the 
punishment. — HengstefAerg. 

Ver. 38. This verse has been made 
the text of many sermons on the death 
of great men. We subjoin the outline 
of one. I. A man has fallen. I do 
not mean a mere male human indi- 
vidual, one whom the tailor rather 
than the mantna maker clothes, — ^a 
walking thing that wears a hat. I 
speak of that which God meant when 
He said, "Let us make man in our 
image>. after our likeness." Marred 
sadly now bv the concussion of 
that fearful fall, but capable of restora- 
tion through the cross, and justifying 
well, in the renewal of its fair propor- 
tions and its countenance erect, the 
sacred record, ''God has made man 
upright " — a man that has a mind and 
uses it — a man that has a heart and 
yields to it — a man that shapes his 
circumstances — a man that cares not 
for himself ... a man to make 
occasions — a man to meet emergencies 
— a man to dare not only but to bear. 
. . . n. A great man has fallen. 
A great man first must be a man, and 
then must find or make the occasion to 
be great. In every man that is a man 
there is, potentially, a great man. 
... UI. A prince has fallen. A 
prince in place. The head, as the 
word simply means, of twenty millions 
of free people, so constituted and de- 
clared by their own choice and act. A 
prince in rank ... a prince in 
power ... a prince in quiet 
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dignity^ — ^a prince in calm indomitable 
resolution — a prince in utter disregard 
of consequences, when the right is seen 
and done. . . . "Enow ye not" 
— ^who does not know, who does not 
feel, who does not own that it is so ? — 
Bishop Doane on the Death of Presir 
dent Taylor qf the United States. 1850. 

Ver. 39. David was weak, not so 
much because Joab was strong, as be- 
cause he himself shrank firom doing 
what he knew to be right in the case. 
Had he put Joab to death, public 
opinion would have sustained him in 
the execution of justice ; and even if 
it had not, he would have had the in- 
ward witness that he was doing his duty 
to the State. For a magistrate to be 
weak, is to be wicked. He is set to 
administer and execute the law without 
fear or favour; and whensoever he 
swerves from justice from either cause, 
he is a traitor at once to God and to 
the commonwealth. " Weak 1 " this is 
not to speak like a man, not to say a 
king. — Taylor, 

It seems surprising that David, who 
was then in the flower of his age, and 
who had long been distinguished for 
his courage and skill as a military 
leader, should now decline into a suboiv 
dinate position as a warrior, and that 
Joab should occupv the principal place 
in the wars of Israel and should exercise 
a dominant influence over David, so 
that the king was constrained to say 
this. . . . Was this unhappy con- 
dition a consequence of his polygamy ? 
Was this multiplication of wives, con- 
trary to God's command, a cause of 
efieminacy and softness ? Did it dis- 
qualify him for the hardness of the field, 
and afford an opportunity for such bold, 
ambitious,and insidious persons as Joab, 
who profited by his weakness and 
favoured it, to gain a mastery over him ? 
... If David had done what his 
conscience told him was right, and what 
he did to the murderers oi Ishbosheth ; 
if he had fully trusted God, and done 
justice with courage, according to God's 
law (Gen, ix. 6); relying on God, 
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iiDdnotlookingtothecaroaladYantages giving on his deathbed the warrant of 

he derived from the military skill of execution against Joab to be put in 

Joab and Abishai, he would probably eflFect by Solomon. " Impunity invites 

have prevented other murders, such as to greater crimes." " He is cruel to 

that of Ishbosheth and Amasa ; and he the innocent who spares the guilty. '^ — 

would have been spared the sorrow of Wordsworth. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Cbitical ahd Exfobitobt Notxb.— Yer. 1. « His hands wore feeUa." literally "his hands 
■lackened," {.e., <'he lost the power and courage to act as a kioff." {Kdl) ^'Aronhled," or 

Yer. 2. ««Baia'i Mm." "Noteworthy is this designatioD for Ishbosheth." {ErdtMmn,) 
"CAptaliifl*" etc. "The part that these two men play, as well as Abner's conduct, suggests 
the supposition that the firm military organisation that Saul had called into being had relaxed, 
and a disintegration of the army into separate bodies under adventurers and partisans was im- 
minent, if it had not already occurred." (Erdmann.) ''Beerotli." Probably the present village 
of Bireh (Josh. iz« 17)| about seven miles north of Jerusalem, and close to the western frontier 
of Benjamin. 

Yer. 8. ** Fled to Otttaln." Where this place was or why the Benjamites fled there is not 
known ; some have suggested that the flight took place at the time of the Philistine invasion 
mentioned in 1 Sam. zzxi. 7. In Neh. zi. 88, a GiUaim is mentioned as being inhabited by 
Benjamites after the exile, but it may not be the same place. 

Yer. 4. "MofiliilHMlietli," or Meribaal (Baal's fighter) ; see 1 Chron. viii. 84. His name was 
changed doubtless for the same reason as Eshbaal was changed to IMoaheth (see on chap. ii. 8). 
This fact is here introduced to show that Ishbosheth was the last of Saul's family who could make 
any pretensions to the throne, as, according to Oriental notions, the physical infirmity of Mephi- 
bosheth unfitted him for the duties of sovereignty. 

Yer. 5. "On a bed." etc., literally on the mid-day bed, in a quiet, cool, retired part of the 
house, both the hour and the place favouring their deed of bloodshed. 

Yer. 6. " Fetehed wboat." The grain for the supply of their soldiers was evidently kept 
in the house of the king. *' It is still a custom in the East to allow the soldiers a certam 
quantity of com, together with some pay." {Jamieson.) 

Yer. 7. *' Ab the thread of the narrative was broken by the explanatory remarks in ver. 6, it 
is resumed here by the repetition of some of the words. When Thenius, therefore, attempts to 
prove the ' evident corruption of the Masoretic text * by appealing to the non$etue of relating 
the murder of Ishbosheth, etc., twice over, he is altogetiier wrong, and has measured the pecu- 
liarities of Hebrew historians by the standard adopted by our own. J. P. F. Konigsfeldt has 
given the true explanation when he says : — ' The Hebrews often repeat in this way for the 
purpose of relating something fresh, as for example in this instance, their carrying off Uie head.' 
Compare with this chap. iii. 22, 23, where the arrival of Joab is mentioned twice in two 
successive verses ; or chap. v. 1-3, and many other passages." (iCieL) ''The pUUB," ».e., the 
Arabah, or Yalley of the Jordan, as in chap. ii. 29. 

Yer. 8. " The king." Notice that David is always here so termed, while in respect to 
Ishbosheth the title is always avoided." {Erdmann.) ** Thine enemy, wliioh eonglit," etc. 
These words may refer to Ishbosheth, but are generally understood in reference to Saul. 
Nothing is said in the history of any attempt of Ishbosheth to slay David. (See also on ver. 11.) 

Yer. 11. "How mnOh more,*' etc. ''The form of the thought is a progression from the 
less to the greater. If I executed in Ziklag him who avowed having killed at his own request 
on the battlefield mine enemy Saul, under whose persecutions the Lord delivered me from all 
adversity, how much more must I demand at your hands the blood of this righteous man whom 
ye murderously slew in his koute on his bed." (Erdmann.) ''Blghteons person." "The 
assumption of the regal power which Abner had forced upon Ishbosheth was not a capital 
crime in the existing state of things." (Kiel.) " Require his blood." " On this phrase see 
Geu. ix. 5, according to which God is Himself the avenger of blood. (Comp. Psa. ix. 13.) 
David recognises himself as king in God's service, and as His instrument." (Erdmann,) 
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Ver. 12. " Cnt olf etc. Because the hands and feet were the offending members. Such 
onishment is still common in Eastern countries. ^ The pool,*' etc. " Outside the town of 
Hebron is a pool of good water, which, being below the level of the adjoining ground, is 
accessible by flights of steps at each comer ; and there is another reservoir at a little distance, 
both of which are very ancient. One or other of these must certainly be the pool referred to. 
The exposure of the mutilated relics at the pool was owing to its being a place of public 
resort.'* {Jamwm.) 

MAIN HOMILETICS OP THE CHAPTER. 

The Mubbee of Ishbosheth. 

This chapter further illustrates the teaching of the preceding one, inasmuch 
as it — 

I. Gives two examples of the nnconscions oo-operation of human actions and 
Divine purpose. The nurse of Mephibosheth obeyed a Divine instinct when 
she sought to save her charge from the danger which surrounded him. And she 
probably did save him from death at the hand of the Philistines, being so far 
permitted by God to succeed in her praiseworthy endeavour. Mephibosheth 
was spared to receive from David the tribute of gratitude which he deserved for 
his father's sake, but an apparent accident prevented the execution of the fall 
intention. The child was saved, but saved to be a hopeless cripnle for the r^ 
of his days, and we can well imagine that his nurse felt long and deep grief in 
consequence. But most likely her fall was the means of preventing the son of 
Jonathan from coming into collision with his father's friend, and so bringing 
upon himself the fate which befel his uncle. To the miscarriage of the plans of 
man concerning him he probably owed the blessing of living a peaceiul and 
honoured life instead of one of turmoil and disappointment. The event which 
to his friends seemed so untoward was an intervention of his father's God on his 
behalf, and a meeting and co-operation of the Divine and the human in a 

Surpose of mercy towards him and towards the nation. For the lameness of 
fephibosheth, as well as the death of Ishbosheth, was the removal of a hindrance 
to David's peaceful accession. The thoughts suggested by this latter event are 
the same as those upon the murder of Abner in the preceding chapter. 

II. It shows the true standard by which to jndge human actions. David, 
like the true man he was, looked at the deed of violence done to Ishbosheth not 
in the light of the relation in which it stood to himself, but in its relation to 
the eternal principles of right and wrong. As in the case of Saul (see page 276) 
he could separate the man from the opponent, and, as in the muraer of Abner, 
he allowed no plausible excuse or plea to blind him to the real nature of the 
crime. On this subject see also page 289. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 1. Cursed is the man that The contrast is striking between the 

trusteth in tnen, and maketh flesh his conduct of Ishbosheth under difficulty 

arm. 1. Because of the/railty of all and that of David. In the history of 

human supports, with which fall the David we have repeatedly found his 

hopes based on them. 2. Because of the faith faltering, and we have seen him 

faithlessness of men, in whom blind overcome for the time by the spirit of 

confidence is placed instead of putting distrust. But these occasions occurred 

confidence in the faithfulness of the in the midst of protracted and terrible 

Lord. 3. Because of the (^an^^ and rum struggles ; they were exceptions to hi^ 

of body and soul to which one thereby usual bearing; faith commonly bore him 

exposes himself.-jLan^e's Commentary, up in his darxest trials. Ishbosheth, on 
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the other hand, had no resource — no 
sustaining power whatever under visible 
reverses. David's slips were like the 
temporary retiring of the gallant goldier, 
when, fagged and weary, he is driven 
back for a few moments by superior 
numbers; but as soon as he has 
recovered his breath, dashes on un- 
daunted to the conflict. Ishbosheth's 
failure was like the conduct of the 
soldier who lays down his arms and 
rushes from the field as soon as he has 
begun to taste the bitter storm and 
cruel reverses of the war. With all 
his slips and failures, there was some- 
thing in the demeanour of David that 
showed him to be cast in another mould 
from that of other men. He was 
habitually aiming at a higher standard, 
and upheld by the consciousness of a 
higher strength. — Blaikie. 

Ver. 8. ffow evil seeks deceitfully to 
clothe itself with the appearance of good. 
1. By falsehood, in alleging something 
evil in others as a pretext to make 
itself appear right and good. 2. By 
hypocrisy, in representing itself as in 
hajmony with God's word and will. 
3. Bj the pretence of having promoted 
the interests of another. — Lange's 
Commentary. 

How important it is that our con- 
duct should be regulated by general 
laws, clearly and strictly defined — not 
dependent on the capricious judgment 
of each individual in his particular case, 
or loosely accommodated to particular 
circumstances. There seems to be no 
crime so flagrant but that some are 
found not only to commit it, under the 
influence of temptation, but to commit 
it without scruple or compunction, by 
contriving to persuade the conscience 
that theirs is a particular case. — 
Lindsay. 



Ver. 11. Charity teaches us to make 
the best, not only of our friends, but of 
our enemies, and to tliink those may 
be righteous persons who yet in some 
instances do us wrong. — Henry. 

Ver. 12. These rapid instantaneous 
executions by order of David have 
raised a painful feeling in pious hearts. 
Granting that the retribution was justly 
deserved, and granting that a rapid 
execution was necessary to make a due 
impression on the people, it may be 
asked — How could David, as a pious 
man, hurry sinners into the presence of 
their Judge without leaving them a 
moment to ask mercv, or giving them 
one affectionate exhortation to re- 
pentance ? The question is one of 
very great difiSculty, and with our 
present light it hardly admits of a 
satisfactory answer. The difficulty 
arises from our ignorance of the precise 
views which prevailed in Old Testament 
times in regard to the future world. It 
is certain that David and other pious 
men believed in a future life, and must 
often have thought about it ; but how 
far they were ordinarily under the 
power of the world to come — how far, 
for example, the future life was present 
to their thoughts in connection with 
such men as Baanah and Rechab — is a 
problem which we have not materials 
to solve. The abrupt procedure of 
David on this and similar occasions 
favours the supposition that in their 
ordinary frames of mind, when not 
specially exercised in spiritual con- 
templation to the utmost stretch of 
their powers, they had a much less 
vivid impression of the future than we 
have now. . . . The Old Testament 
did not hide life and immortality from 
the view of faith, but it was the New 
Testament that brought them clearly 
to light. — Blaikie. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Critioal and ExFoeiTOBT Notes.— Ver. 1. "Tlieii, etc. "The tenor of the histoty letds 
us to hold with Ewald that the reoognitionof David aa king over all Israel occurred immediately 
after Xshbosheth's death, against Stahelin, who thinks that there was an interval of aevenJ yens 
after his death, daring which all the tribes gradually came over to David." {Erdmann.) " Tlqr 
bone," etc., t.e., thy blood relations descended from one common ancestor. " The alliance of 
David with the Philistines had raised so painful a suspicion respecting his patriotic attachment 
to Israel, and his protracted residence within the Philistine territory had led to so widei^iread s 
belief that he had become a naturalised Philistine, as to have created powerful obstacles to the 
univeisal recognition of his claims to the throne. The people of Israel had, to a large extent^ 
taken up this impression, and acted in opposition to him as a supposed alien. Bat time, as well 
aa the tenor of David's administration in Judah, had dispelled their doubts and proved him to 
their satisfaction to be in heart and soul an Israelite." {Jamiuon,) 

Ver. 2. "Leddast out," etc. Most expositors refer this to David*s military leadership' 
" The I.ord eald " (see on chap. iu. 17) '* feed," or, Mhepherd, t.e., rule them. " This is the 
first time we find a governor described in Scripture as pnttor of the people ; afterwards the 
name is much used by the prophets, particularly Ezek. xxxiv. 23, and in many other places." 
{PiUrkJc.) The designation is also used in Homer. " CAptaln,*' rather leader, prince ** The 
first and third grounds answer exactly to the precept in Deut xvii. 15, ' Thou shalt make him 
king over thee whom the Lord thy Ood diaU choote ; ' out of the midst of thy brethren shalt thou 
make a king over thee." (Erdmann.) " A lengne," etc ** The relation of both parties to the 
Lord is indicated by the phrase ' be/ore the Lord.* " {Erdmann.) " There was probably gradoally 
established among king and people some recognitfon of mutual rights and duties — an onwritten, 
or, possibly in part, a written law. This would not be out of harmony with the theocratic ex- 
ception of the government. Philippson points out some apparent indications (as 1 Kings xiL) 
of such a law." {Trantr. of Lange^e Commentary) See also notes on 1 Sam. x. 25. " They 
ftaoiiited David." *< To which the chronicler adds (1 Ghr. xL 3) * according to the word of the 
Lord by Samuel,' an explanatory addition referring to the Lord's command to Samuel to anoint 
David king over Israel. David's anointing by Samuel is now confirmed by the anointing of the 
people, they having expreaaly and solenmly recognised his Divine call to be king over IsraeL" 
(Erdmann.) 

Ver. 4. '' Thirty years old." " The age of David shows that the events related from 
1 Sam. xiii. to the end of the book did not occupy above ten years — ^four years in Saul's serrioe, 
four years of wandering, one year and four months among the Philistines, and a few months 
after Saul's death." (BiUicdl Commentary.) 

Ver. 6. *' Went to Jemaalem." " That this took place immediately after the anointing of 
David as king of Israel b apparent not only from the fact that the account follows directly 
afterwards, but also from the circumstance that, according te verse 5, David reigned in Jerusalem 
just as many years as he was king over all Israel." (KeU.) " Whether David was directed by 
the special guidance of the Holy Spirit, or whether he was left solely to his own judgment 
regarding it, we cannot but admire the wisdom of the arrangement he made in the choice of 
Jerusalem in contrast to the shorteighted policy of Saul in reference to the same matter. The 
son of Eish set up his court in his native town of Gibeah— a place of no intrinsic importance— 
and bearing reproach among the people as having been the scene of one of the foulest outrsgei 
ever committed in the land. Moreover, it was within the territory of his own tribe of BenjamiHf 
and his preference for it was apt to provoke the jealousy of the others. David, however, pro- 
ceeded upon other and more stetesmanlike principles. He would not continue in Hebron. No 
doubt that city was equally sacred to all tiie people, from its connection with their common 
father Abrahiun, but it had been recognised as the special capital of Judah ; and if David bad 
remained in it, some overzealous partisan of Judah might have said that the other tribes had 
been merely annexed to or absorbed in the little kingdom which for seven years and a half had 
its seat of government there. Hence, just as in our own times Victor EUianuel, when he was 
called to the throne of a united Italy, removed his capital first from Turin to Florence, and 
afterward from Florence to Kome, feeling that it was due to the other portions of his people 
that he should be no longer a mere Sardhiian or Tuscan prince, so David wisely consider^ that 
a regard to the feelings of the other tribes demanded that some other city than Hebron sboold 
be chosen as the metropolis. But in detennining what place should be selected, many difficulties 
would present themselves. Bethlehem, though dearer to him than all other cities, could not be 
thought of ; and if he had gone into the territory of any other tribe than his own he might have 
been liable to the imputation of partiality, and might have provoked jealousy throughout eleven- 
twelfths of his dominions. In these circumstances the easiest solution of the difficulty would h0 
to get hold of some place of requisite strength and importance not presently identified with sdJ 
of the tribes, and in the acquirement of which all of them might have a share. Such a pl><^ 
was the fortress of Zion, hdd by the tribe of the Jebusites, whom, up to this time, no army 
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bftd been able to dislodge. It was ntiuted at the extreme rerge of the teiritoxy of Jndah, 
where it abatted on that of BenjamlD, and belonged, properly speaking, te neither. (Taylor.) 
'*Th» JelraaltM.*' "These belonged to th«i great Canaanitish race (Gen. x. 6) who dwelt, 
when the Israelites took possession of Palestine, in the mountain district of Judah. (Comp. 
Numb. xiiL 80, Josh, xi 8.) Neither Joshna who conquered them in a battle (Josh. xl. 8 49.), 
nor the childr^ of Judah, who only got possession of the lower dty (Judges i. 8 ; oomp. 
Joaephus Ant. Y. 2. 2), nor the Benjamites, to whom the city had been assigned (Josh, xviii 28) 
ooold conquer the strong citadel of Jebus on Mount Zion." {Erdmemn.) "The blind and 
tbm Uune." It is impossible to decide with certainty to what or to whom this expression refers. 
Some, including several Jewish expositors, and Luther, regard it as describing the idols of the 
Jebosites, which they had placed :upon their battlements, and upon which they relied for 
delsnoe, and whom they knew the Israelites regarded with scorn. (See Psa. cxv. 4 tq.) The 
most probable interpretation seems to be that the Jebusites felt so secure in their citadel, shut in 
as it was by deep valleys on three sides, that they taunted the men of Israel with the assurance 
that blind and lame men would suffice to keep them out. Keil and most modem scholars thus 
interpret it. Wordsworth, however, objects to it on the ground that if the reference was to such 
persons they would have been^neied, and not KaUd (see ver. 8) by David. 



Ver. 7. "Ilie atronglitfld of Zion." There is great difference of opinion as to which 
height was originally known as Mount Zion. It is certain that from the time of Constantino 
the name has been given to the western hill, on which has always stood the city of Jerusalem, 
but Mr. Feigusson, in his article on JenueUem in the BUdical Dictionary^ produces a mass of 
evidence in favour of identifying the ancient Mount 2<ion with the eastern hill (now called 
Mount Moriah), upon which the Temple was built, and to which he says it is certain the name 
was exclusively applied up to the time of the destruction of the city by Titus. He adduces in 
proof the words of Pea. xxviii. 2, and other passages, in which Zion is spoken of as a holy place 
in such terms as are never applied to Jerusalem (Psa. ii. 6, cxxxii. 13, Joel iiL 27, etc.), and 
others in which he thinks Zion is spoken of as a separate city from Jerusalenu (Psa. li. 18, 
Zech. i. 17» etc.) " The Rabbis," he adds, ** with one accord place the Temple on Mount Zion," 
and contends that the transference of the name Zion from the western to the eastern hill solves 
all the difficulties which have hitherto surrounded the identification of many sites mentioned in 
Sacred History. 

Ver. 8. " The gutter.* The cataract or waterfall. (So Keil and Erdmann.) Some under- 
stand simply a dediyity ; but the first rendering sgrees with the meaning which must be given 
to the Hebrew word in Psalm xliii. 8, which is the only other place in which it occurs. 
* Bated,** etc. This clause may be rendered who haU, but the other rendering is the more 
pvobable. Erdmann remarks, *'Both these admissible renderings point to the fact that the 
Israelites had to maintain a furious, embittered combat with the enemy." But the entire 
passage is very obscure, and has received various interpretations. '* Wherefore they aaid * 
18 generally taken to mean that these classes were excluded from the Temple, but for that 
assertion we have no proof, and it is hard to see what this proverb could have to do with the 
Temple, which was not at that time in existence. The true explanation seems to be, " The 
blind and the lame are there — let him enter the place if he can : " a proverb which came to be 
cozrent with regard to any fortress that was reputed to be impregnable. (TayUtr,) 

Ver. 9. "So David dwelt," literally, tat down. Whichever eminence is here referred to, 
titis was the foundation of that dty which was to become the most memorable in the history of 
the world. ''Those only," says Dean Stanley, "who reflect on what Jemsalem has since 
been to the world can appreciate the grandeur of the moment when it passed from the 
hands of the Jebusites, and became ' the city of David.' " Its situation is in keeping with 
its history, and is thus described by Dean Stanley. " The situation of Jerusalem is in several 
respects singular amoug the cities of Palestine. Its elevation is remarkable, not from its 
befaig on the summit of one of the numerous hills of Jndea, like most of the towns and 

villages, but because it is on the edge of one of the highest table-lands of the country 

Tzom the south, the approach is by a slight descent (Hebron being higher still), but from 
every other side the ascent is perpetual ; and, to the traveller approaching Jerusalem from the 
west or east, it must always have presented the appearance . . . beyond any important 
city that has ever existed on the earth, of a mountain city ; breathing, as compared with the 
aoltiy plains of the Jordan or of the coast, a mountain air ; enthroned, as compared with Jericho 
or Damascus, Gaza or Tyre, on a mountain fastness. In this respect it concentrated in itself the 
character of the whole country of which it was to be the capital — the " mountain throne " — the 
•* mountain sanctuary " of Grod. . . . Again, Jerusalem was on the ridge, the broadest and 
most strongly marked ridge of the backbone of the complicated hills which extend through the 
whole counUy from the desert to the plain of Esdraelon. Every wanderer, every conqueror, eveiv 
traveller who has trod the central route of Palestine from north to south must have passed through 
the table-land of Jemsalem. . . . Abraham, as he journeyed from Bethel to Hebron — 
Jacob, as he wandered on his lonely ezQe from Beersheba to Bethel ; . . . Joshua, as he 
fofoed his way bam Jericho, and met the kings in battle at Oibeon ; the Philistines, as they 
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came np from the maritime plain and pitched in Miohmash ; no lees than Pompey» when in later 
times he came np from the valley of the Jordan, or the Crosaders when they came from Tyre 
with the express purpose of attacking Jerusalem — ^must all have crossed the territory of Jehu." 
Ancient writers thought Jerusalem to be so much in the midst of the then known world that 
they called it literally " the navel of the earth." " In reference/' says Dr. Jamieson, " to the 
actual droumstances and after history of the Jews, Jerusalem was, of all sites in the countzy, 
the best that could be chosen ; and yet on its mountain height, far away from the roads between 
the great empires, and accessible only by steep and winding passes, it was seduded, so that it was 
freed, as it now is, from any necessary implication in the great movements of the world. So seduded, 
and yet so central, it was marvellously fitted as the scene of the events that were to be transacted in 
it. I- BCUlo," or " the filling." "At any rate some kind of fortification, probably a large tower or 
castle. The name probably originated in the fact that through this tower or castle the fortifica- 
tion of the dty, or the surrounding wall, wm filled or completed. It was probably a well-known 
fortress erected by the Jebusites." {KeiL) 

Ver. 11. *• Hiram.'* From 2 Chron. ii. 2, and 1 Kings ▼. 15, it seems clear that this is the 
same man who was afterwards Solomon's ally. Hence some have supposed that this embassy 
was not sent until a long time after the conquest of Zion, and that the arrangement of the eventi 
in this chapter is "topical rather than strictly chronological" {KeU.) As Hiram was still 
reigning twenty years after the erection of the temple (1 Kings ix. 10), Keil places this embassy 
from six to ten years after David's accession to the sovereignty of the entire kingdouL " Cedar 
trees." The eastern part of Lebanon (Antilibanus), which belonged to Israd, did not produce 
cedar trees ; but the north-western range, belonging to Phenida, was then covered with cedar 
forests. 

Ver. 18. "Ont oC* eta In Jerusalem, as in 1 Chron. xiv. 

Ver. 14. " RhamimiBti,** etc. These are the sons of Bathsheba, although there is a sU^t 
difference in the termination of two of the names in 1 Chron. iii 5. 

Vers. 15 and 16. There are seven names here and nine in 1 Chron. iii Keil suggests that 
the two first-named, Eliphat and Nogah, died in infancy, and that two younger children received 
the same names. 

Ver. 17. "To the held." Keil and others understand this to refer to some mountain 
fortress outside the dtadel of Zion^ and Keil further contends that this event must have there- 
fore taken place before the Jehusites were driven out, as it is most unlikely David would have 
quitted the fortification to attack the enemy. Erdmann considers that it refers to the dtadel 
itself, and thinks the expression " went dovm " is not against this view, for, " though the dtadel 
was so high than one ascended from it on all sides, yet its plateau was by no means a horizontal 
plain, but was made up of higher and lower parts, and David of course made his residence upon 
the highest and safest part, the most favourable position for a military outlook, while the fortifi- 
cations must have neo^sarily lain upon the relatively lower norih'VuUm side, and with this agrees 
the fact that the Philistines advanced to the attack from the iotMt" Maurer remarks, " David 
was not yet certain whether to defend himself at the walls, or to advance to meet the enemy." 

Ver. 18. " Valley of Repbalm." Many writers identify this locality with a fmitful piMn 
nearly three miles long by two wide, lying to the south-west of Jerusalem, and only separated firom 
the valley of Hinnom by a narrow ridge of land. But Mr. Qrove {Bib, JHetumary) contends 
that it does not answer to the description of the Hebrew word, which always designates an 
enclosed valley. It was the scene of some of David's most remarkable adventures, It doabtle0 
derived its name from the ancient Eephawif or giantt. (Josh. xv. 8, etc.) 

Ver. 20. " Baal-penudm*** The place of breaehet, or hurtU. (See ver. 20.) *' There may 
have been previously a sanctuary of Baal on this spot." {Bib. Did.) 

Ver. 21. « Images." Probably small tutelary ddties which they brought with them into 
the field for protection. 

Ver. 28. '* Mnlbeny trees." ^ Baea-ahmlM." From baca» to wep. Hence either some 
drooping tree like the weeping willow, or one which sheds gum like the bidsam. Tlie Ar^ 
now give the name to a tree of the latter kind, from which, if a leaf is broken off, there flows 
sap like a white tear. 

Ver 24. " Tlie soimA of a goliic.'* As if an army was advandng. *' The word slgnifiei 
a majestic stately tread or stepping, often used of God. (Psa. Ixviii 7.) {Tr. ^ Lamg^t 
OammaUary,) 

Ver. 26. '"Oeba." Probably Gibeah of Saul or of Benjamm, a dty to the north o! 
Benjamin, the present Jeba, "Oaier," or Geser, at the extreme north of the Philistins 
oonntiy. 
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MAIN E0MILETIC8 OP THE PARAGRAPff.— Verta 1-5. 

David chosen Einq over all Israel. 

I. Those who prove their right to rule by their condaot will in due time 
find Bubjects to maintain their sovereignty. The divine right of kings must 
be sought and found in what men are and in what they have done or can do. 
Those who claim to be leaders and rulers of men claim to be God's vicegerents, 
and as such must produce their credentials— proofs of intellectual and moral 
worth. If no man can represent a human monarch without credentials, much 
more are they to be demanded when a man assumes the headship of a nation or 
a community and claims authority over it in the name of the King of kin^ 
And those of character and ability are the only ones that will be accepted in the 
long run, and none but these will command an allegiance worth having. David 
had to wait long before the whole nation recognised his right to reign, but in all 
these years of waiting he was adding to his credentials, and by a series of brave 
and righteous deeds was increasing the strength of his claim to the throne until 
it became irresistible, and the whole nation was forced to acknowledge that he 
whom God had chosen to shepherd it was fully worthy of the high honour to 
which he was called. So it has ever been and will be. Although no prophet is 
sent to anoint the head of him whom God now calls to similar service, yet every 
divinely appointed king of men, possessing as he does these qualifications to 
rule, will in due time be placed upon a throne by willing subjects. 

II. The speoial quaUfications demanded by Ood in a king or ruler. God 
expresses His idea of the relationship of a king to His people by the use of the 
word shepherd, and thus entirely removes the ofi&ce from that of the despot who 
uses his people for his own selfish ends instead of using his life for their welfare. 
We learn from the words of Jacob, in Gen. xl. 34 sq., what were the duties of 
an Eastern shepherd, and how stern was the life he led — how far removed his 
lot was from one of indolence and self-indulgence. This is the symbol which 
the Divine King uses when speaking of David, and repeats constantly in the 
Old Testament writings to show what He demands from those whom He calU to 
rule. Such a call does not mean exemption from care and toil, but a large 
increase of such burdens. In His eyes the honour is not in being served, but in 
rendering service, and the larger sphere and the more elevated position involve 
heavier duties and larger qualifications. Shepherds of men are expected to be 
willing to follow the example of the Great Shepherd, who proved Himself the 
true King of men bv giving Himself for the flock. And for this work a 
special knowledge is also needed. As a man must be possessed of some special 
knowledge to be a successful shepherd, so a ruler of men must be possessed of 
special Imowledge. Christ is the pre-eminent ruler of men because He knows 
them — because He needs not that any should " testify of any man " whom He 
is shepherding. (John ii. 25, x. 14). And it behoves him who is called by God 
to be an under-shepherd to make men in generiJ — ^and especially those under 
his care — the objects of his thoughtful study, that he may become acquainted 
with their dispositions and needs. To do this he must have also a lavina 
sympathy with them. We are none of us strangers to the feeling of regard which 
often springs up in men towards animals dependent on them, and therefore we 
can imagine that a faithful shepherd has some affection for his sheep. This is 
indispensable in human shepherds, for to lw)e men is to understand them, and to 
love them is to be willing to suffer for them, and will beget love in return in any 
men worthy of the name. The Great Shepherd had as much love for men as 
He had knowledge of them, and therefore " all kings shaU fall down before 
Him, all nations shall serve Him** (Psa. Ixxii. 11). Every elevation in life 
brings with the honour a due proportion of increased duties and responsibilities^ 
and such an exaltation as that which David experienced was heavily weighted 
with them. 
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Ver. 5. Darinfi^ all this time he was 
sedulously engagea in completing the 
discipline of the rough men who bad 
shared his desert fortunes, and preparing 
them for the higher service on which 
they were afterwards to enter. Can 
we imagine a position better adapted 
for this purpose ? For was it not the 
most sacred place in the whole country ? 
Was it not on that very ground . . . 
that for more than two centuries their 
ancestors had guarded their high 
deposit, maintained the divine testi- 
mony, and manifested the divine order 
of human life ? Did not the treasured 
sepulchre there, upon that hill, which 
was already ancient and worn, with the 
passing of eleven centuries over its 
covered surface, contain their dust? 
— Drew. 

Not all at once did David pass from 
the shepherd life of Bethlehem to the 
throne of Jerusalem. There was a long, 
and weary, and trying road to be 
traversed by him after his anointing by 
Samuel, before he reached the lofty 
elevation for which he was designated 
and consecrated by the prophet's oil. 
He was not cradled iu luxury, nor 
dandled in affluence, but his character 
was hardened by trial, and his judg- 
ment was matured by frequently recur- 
ring emergency. From the very first, 
indeed, he was "prudent in matters," 
but such a history as his could not but 
stimulate and sharpen his natural 
abilities. His military genius, which 
was destined yet to show itself on many 
a glorious field as he extended his 
dominion " from sea to sea, and from 
the river to the ends of the land," had 
been quickened and developed by his 
experiences in the long war with the 
house of Saul ; and his knowledge of 
human nature, an acquirement so need- 
ful for one who was to be a ruler of men, 
had been increased by his dealing with 
his followers in the hold, and with his 
enemies in diplomacy; while, best of 
all, his confidence in God had been 
strengthened by his manifold trials, in 
and through which he had been sus- 
tained by the divine grace, and out of 
which he had been delivered by the 
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divine hand. But it is not different 
yet. Success is not usually a sudden 
thing, or, if it be so, it is not a whole- 
some thing. Generally speaking, it is 
a matter of time, and trial, and dili- 
gence, and study. The heat of the 
conservatory, which brings the flower 
rapidly to maturity, does also nurse it 
into weakness, so that its beauty is only 
short-lived ; but the plant that grows 
in the open air is strengthened while it 
grows, and is able to withstand even 
the biting winter's cold. B^sistance is 
necessary to the development of power ; 
and the greatest misfortune that can 
befall a youth is to have no difficulties 
whatever with which to contend. It is 
bv overmastering obstacles that a man's 
character is mainly made. Hence, let 
no one be discouraged who is called in 
early life to struggle with adversity. 
He is thereby only making himself for 
his future life-work. Not in a day, nor 
iu a year, nor in many years, do we 
reach the throne of our individual 
power, the sphere of our personal and 
peculiar labour. We graduate up to it 
through trial, and each new difficulty 
surmounted is not only a new step in 
the ladder upward, but also a new 
qualification for the work that is 

before us 

Nor does this principle hold merely 
of the early part of our earthly life as 
related to the later. It will be illus- 
trated also in our earthly life as con- 
nected with a heavenly. If we be 
Christ's, it is no doubt true that He is 
preparing a place for each of us ; but 
it is just as true that, through the dis- 
cipline of our daily difficulties, he is 
preparing each of us for our own par- 
ticular place ; and the characters we 
are forming here will find their appro- 
priate employment and development in 
the work which in heaven will be 
assigned to us. ... Thus by the 
leverage of this principle we lift our 
earthly lives up to the very level of 
heaven itself ; and every experience we 
are passing through now becomes a 
preparation for our eternal royalty at 
Christ's right hand. — Tayhr. 
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MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP THE PARAQRAPH.-^Verm 6-25. 

The Conquest of Jerusalem and the Defeat of the Philistine. 

L Mao's true seonrity and strength lies not in Us possession of the seen, 
but in his relation to the nnseen. When David and his men advanced upon 
the fortified city of Jerusalem, all ai)pearances were against them and for 
the Jebusites. To the eye of sense it seemed impossible that this hitherto 
impregnable fort should yield to the attack of any army. When we remember 
what it cost the legions of Rome to reduce it by siege^ we can form some idea 
how altogether unlikely it appeared that such a force as that which David led 
could carry it by assault. If there had been no agencies at work beyond those 
which appealed to the eye of sense, we can well believe that the boast of the 
Jebusites would have been justified by the result. But a power was with the 
men of Israel of which the dwellers in Jerusalem took no account. The God 
of battles was on the side of the former, and He had decreed that for purposes 
of mercy to the world at large, the stronghold of Zion should become the city 
of David. It was not gained by him by strength of arm or skill in warfare, 
but given to him as a servant of the Lord Ood of Hosts. And when he was 
established there he dwelt securely, not by reason of the towers and walls which 
he built round about, but because the same God established and exalted him 
for His people 8 sake. But though we read that David perceived this truth 
fverse 12), is there not reason to fear that his trust in the unseen and real was 
lar from perfect and undivided ? In the multiplication of wives and concubines, 
after the manner of the heathen nations, there seems to be a reaching out after 
some apparent but unreal sources of strength, which afterwards proved them- 
selves to be indeed elements of insecurity and weakness. Assuming that his 
action in this matter must have been prompted in great measure by political 
motives, and remembering the disastrous consequences which followed, we learn 
how fatal is any attempt to look fur success and security anywhere but in the 
service of God. 

n. The enemies of Gh)d*s kingdom on the earth are undaunted and persevering 
in the face of continued defeats. The conquest of the Jebusites, although so 
striking and complete, did not prevent the Philistine host from seeking David, 
and the entire rout of their armv at Baal-perazim did not discourarge them 
from coming up yet again. In the struggle that is ever waging between the 
Church of God and her foes, the servants of God have ever found their 
enemies as undaunted by reverses as were these people by the previous successes 
of David. It might have been thought that his name, associated as it had so 
often been with such signal disaster to this nation, would have ensured to him 
exemption from their attacks, but this was so far from being the case that tliey 
hesitated not to attack him even now when his position was stronger and his 
followers more numerous than ever. The courage and pertinacity of these 
Philistines were worthy of a better cause, and tlie same may be said of many a 
host since which has arrayed itself against the Lord and against His anointed. 
The history of the world plainly teaches us that it is not only those who figbt 
for God and right who can persevere in the face of defeats, for their opponents 
have often proved to be equal to them in this respect. It behoves them to see 
to it that they never surpass them. 

ni. Those who follow Ood*8 commands will have Him go befi>re with 
needful help. In both the instances before us, David, as was his custom, asked 
guidance from above. By this act he acknowledged that he did not trust in his 
bow, and that he knew his sword could not save him (Psa. xl. 6), and that he 
went forth now, as in the days of liis youth (1 Sam. xvii. 45), only as the servant 
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of the Lord Gk>d of Israel. And the result of this reverent waiting upon God 
for direction was what it always was and ever will be. Gbd never commands 
His people to go where He will not go before them, and never sends them to 
battle for Him at their own charges. But while thev see to it that they keep 
close to the Divine directions and patiently fulfil tne conditions imposed by 
Divine wisdom, they must be energetic in doing their part, and "bestir" 
(ver. 24) themselves to make use of the intervention of God on their behalf. 



OUTLINES AND SUQQESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 9. The establishment of David's 
capital . . . illustrates the principles 
upon which his kingdom stood, and 
shows wherein it differed from the 
great Asiatic emjjires which were con- 
temporary with it. The first sign of 
the unity of th^e monarchies was the 
building of some great city ... the 
inhabitants felt they were a people 
because they were encompassed with 
walls . . . ^ The commonwealth of 
Israel began in open plains and pas- 
tures. A single man, who had not a 
foot of earth for his possession, was its 
founder. . . Only after centuries of 
conflicts, discomfitures, humiliations, 
they acquired a king, and a city which 
he could make the centre of their tribes 
... . Here are the two kinds of 
civilisation ; the civic life is in one the 
beginning, in the other the result of a 
long process. But in the first you 
have a despotism which becomes more 
expansive and oppressive from day to 
day ... in the other sometimes a 
weary struggle, but it is the struggle 
of spirits, a struggle for life. And God 
Himself is helping that struggle . . . 
and bringing out of confusion a real, at 
last even something of a visible and 
outward unity. — Maurice. 

Ver. 12. This language, some may 
think, would have been more suitable 
and pious if an extraordinary, evidently 
miraculous, event had raised David to 
the throne of Israel. Such an event 
might have enabled him to perceive 
that he was divinely elected to reign ; 
he might have continued to reign witn 
the same comfortable assurance. But 
he appears to have risen quite as slowly 
— ^under the same course of accidents — 
as other leaders. . . . What man 
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who has not taken some very outra- 
geous method of establishing his power, 
might not say that the Lord had 
bestowed his dominion upon him, if 
that phrase became the lips of the 
shepherd sovereign ? This is a question 
which I am not able to answer. I do 
not know what king might not safely 
adopt these words and ought not to 
adopt them. The danger, I fancy, is 
in the idle use of them when no definite 
meaning is attached to them. So far 
from admitting that David would have 
had more right to think and speak as 
he did, if some angel suddenly appear- 
ing had placed the crown upon his 
head, I apprehend that the strength 
and liveliness of his conviction arose 
from . . . the successiveness, the 
continuity, of the steps in his history, 
which assured him that God's hand 
had been directing the whola One 
startling event . . . he might have re- 
ferred to chance, or to the rare irregular 
interference of an omnipotent Being. 
Only such a Being as the Lord God of 
Abraham . . . could have woven 
the web of his destinies. . . . Ite 
two clauses of the sentence are in- 
connected. A government 



which a man wins for himself he uses 
for himself. That which he inwardly 
and practically acknowledges as con- 
ferred upon him by a righteous Being 
cannot be intended for himself. . • • 
The deepest lesson which David had 
learnt was that he himself was under 
government ; that in his heart and 
will was the inmost circle of that 
authority which the winds and the 
sea, the moon and the stars, obeyed. 
... To understand that the em- 
pire over wills and hearts is the highest 
which man can exercise, because it is 
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the highest which God exercises; to 
understand that his empire cannot be 
one of rough compulsion, because God's 
is not of that Kind ; to underatand 
that the necessity for stern, quick, in- 
evitable punishment, arises from the 
unwillingness of men to abide under a 
yoke of grace and gentleness ; to un- 
derstand that the law looks terrible 
and overwhelming to the wrong-doer, 
just because he has shaken off his rela- 
tion to the Person from whom law 
issues, in whom dwells all humanity 
and sympathy, all forgiveness and re- 
claiming mercy — this was the highest 
privilege of a Jewish king, that upon 
which the rightful exercise of all his 
functions depended.— 3/attric^. 

Vers. 23, 24. The rustling of the 
Lard^s approaching help in the tops of 
the trees. 1. Dost thou wait for it at 
His bidding? 2. Dost thou hear it 
with the right heed? 3. Dost thou 
understand it in the right sense ? 4. 
Dost thou follow it without delay ? — 
Lanae's Commentary. 

These words are important for va 
also, in a figurative sense, in our war- 
fare with the children of unbelief in 
this world. They teach us that in our 
own strength, and merely with the 
human weapons of reason and science, 
we are not to make war against the 
adversary. Success can only be calcu- 
lated upon when the conflict is under- 
taken under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit of God, breathed forth and in 
the immediate blessed experience of 
the gracious presence of the Lord, and 
of tKe truth of his Word, Then there 
breaks forth from our hearts that which 
we call " testimony ; " — a speaking 
from the present enjoyment of salva- 
tion ; a speaking arising from a com- 
prehensive, vital, powerful conception 
of the infallibility of thatforwhicn the 
undertaking has been begun ; a speak- 
ing of the whole animated personalitv. 
This breaks through the enemy. No 



bulwark of science falsely so called 
withstands this. — Krummacher. 

Verses 22-25. We cannot but be 
struck, in this narrative, with the humble 
piety of David in asking guidance from 
the Lord, and with his willingness im- 
plicitly to obey the commands which 
he received. Nor can we fail to observe 
the clear and explicit nature of the 
answers which he received from the Urim 
and Thummim. The ancient heathens 
had their oracles in connection with the 
temples in which they worshipped their 
divinities ; but the responses given at 
these places to those who consulted 
them were generally expressed so am- 
biguously that no great guidance was 
given by them, and they could not be 

falsified by any event But 

here, in the replies given by the sacred 
breastplate, there is no obscurity. 
Everything is definite and clear, and 
David could have no hesitation as to 
his duty in each case. Of course, there 
is not now any such meaus of obtaining 
the unerring guidance of God as David 
then enjoyed, in so far as the contin- 
gencies of our daily lives are concerned ; 
but still, in answer to prayer, God will 
lead us in the right way, provided only 
we unfeignedly commit ourselves to 
Him, and willingly accept His direction 
step by step. Here is the warrant on 
which every one of us is entitled to 

f)roceed : " If any of you lack wisdom, 
et him ask of God, that giveth to all 
men liberally, and upbraideth not, and 
and it shall be given him." Let us, 
therefore, use the Bible and the throne 
of grace as David employed the Urim 
and Thummim, and we may depend 
upon it that, even as '' the sound of a 
going in the tops of the mulberry trees" 
indicated to him when he was to ad- 
vance, there will be something, either 
within ourselves or in the arrangement 
of God's providence external to us, 
which will guide us. — Taylor. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Critioal A5D ExPOBiTOBT NoTES.— Vene 1. *'GlioMB Hon.*' Keil nndentandi thb 
aBsembly to have been oomposed of representatiTes of the ntire nation, but the use of the woid 
again seems to point to a xnilitary gathering. Thenios remarks that we learn from this " thai 
David abeady in a certain sense maintained a standing army." 

Ver. 2. " All t3ie people*'' etc. " These are not the above-named thirty thousand wanion^ 
bat besides them, the representatives of the whole nation gathered to the festival as described 
in 1 Ghron. xiii. 1-16, where nothing is said of a military ^y ; while here In our passage the 
preliminary conference with the heads of families is passed over, and only a summary statement 
made as to the accompaniment of the ark by the people." (Erdmamn.) " BmOo of Jndak." 
From 1 Chron. xiiL 6, we know that this was Kirjath-jeaiim where the ark was carried befoio 
the death of SamueL It still retained its ancient Ganaanitish name (Josh. xv. 9, 60) in con- 
junction with the one given by the Israelites. "It lay on the border between Jndah and 
Benjamin, westward on Sie border of the latter tribe and abont eight miles west of Jerusalem." 
(Erdmann.) " TWhose name," etc. The rendering of this phrase is difficult ; it is probably 
*' over wAtcA, or upon tohich, the Name is ealled Cor invoked) Iht Name of Jehovah, etc. **" The 
name of Grod denotes all the operations of God through which He attests His personal ] 
in that relation into which he has entered to man, i.e., the whole of His divine self-i 
or of that side of the divine nature which is turned towards men." — {Herzog,) 

Ver. 3. ''A new cart.** This mode of conveyance was in direct opposition to the Bivtne 
requirement (Numb. vii. 9), and was probably borrowed from a custom of the Philistines and 
others, who are supposed to have had sacred carts on which to carry abont their gods. 
** AMnndali." The ark had been standing in the house of Abinadab from the time when the 
Philistines sent it back into the land of Israel, «.«., about seventy years, viz., twenty to the 
victory of Ebenezer (1 Sam. vii.), forty years under Samuel and Sauil, and about ten years under 
David. The further statement that Uzzah and Ahio, sons of Abinadab, drove the cart mny 
easily be reconciled with this. These two sons were either bom about the time when the ark 
was taken to Abinadab's house, or at a subsequent period ; or else the term eom is used, as is 
frequency the case, in the sense of grandsons. (Keil and others.) ** Gllienlit" rather, tkt hilL 

Ver. 4. <*Aoeompanylns tbo ark.'* Literally, with the ark. This sentence not fitting 
the sense, most critics suppoee a copyist's error, and omit either the whole of ver. 4, or the first 
clause of it. 

Ver. 5. ** Played.** Literally, vfere eporting, t.e., dancing to vocal and instrumental music* 
''All manner of Instmmente," eta Literally, with all manner of cypress-woods, whicb 
makes no sense, hence many critics adopt the reading of the Septuagint, "with might and witk 
tongg" as in 1 Chron. xiii 8. " Harpa " {kinnor), A stringed instrument, which apparently 
more resembled the guitar than our modem harp, since it was played on in walking. 
"Paalteriee" (ne^eZ). (See 1 Sanu z. 5.) "Timbrel" {toph). A species of hand-dram or 
tambourine. "Comet" {menana). An instrament which consisted of two rods fastened 
together at one end, upon which rings were hung which made a tinkling sound when shaken. 

Ver. 6. " Naidion'a t&reahlng floor." Nachon is not a proper name. Erdmann translafees 
'* a fixed threshing floor,** ie., " one which did not change its place like a summer floor (Dan. ii. 
35), and therefore probably had a roof.'* Keil and others read " the threshing fioor of smiting, or 
of the stroke, conjecturing that it was so called from the incident which took place thoo. 
" Shook it." rather, $tuii/Med, thereby making it likely that the cart would be overturned. 

Ver. 7. " Brror." " None could so much as look at the ark, much less touch it (Numh, !▼. 
16, 16, 20), without peril of life." 

Ver. 8. " IMflpleaaed." '* The word denotes angry excitement** (Erdmann,) On fnTthor 
reflection, David could not fail to discover where the cause of Uzzah's offence, which he had 
atoned for with his life, really had lain, and that it had actually arisen from the fact that he, 
(David) and those about him had decided to disregard the distinct instructions of the law with 
regard to the handling of the ark.'* (Keil,) " Perei-naiali," or the rent or breach of UsEsh. 
The situation of this place is unknown, but Josephus sajrs that it retained its name in his day. 

Ver. 9. " Afirald." " David^s excitement at what had occurred was soon changed into fear of 
the Lord." (Keil,) " Obededom the Olttlte.*' A Levite of the family of the Korahites, who 
descended from Kohath (comp. Exod. vi. 16, 18, 21, with I GhroiL xxvi. 4) ; he was therefore 
one of the family whose special duty it was to bear the ark. He is generally supposed to have 
been called the Oittite from his birthplace, the Levitical city of Gathrimmon, in the tribe of Dan 
(Josh. xix. 45). The name of this man is literally serving, or servant of, Edom, ^ " It may be 
surmised that he, or some ancestor of his, had once been in servitude to the Edomitea.*' ( TVvnur. 
of Langt^s Commentary.) 
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Ver. 13. " They tliAt bare." This shows that the Divine requirements were now strictly 
complied with. (See 1 Chron. xr. 11-15.) ''Six paeea." This is sometimes understood to 
mean that a fresh sacrifice was offered at every six paces, but there is nothing in the text to 
favour such an assumption^ the plain statement is that as soon as the bearers had advanced the 
first six paces, the offerings took place. (So Keil, Erdmann, and others.) 

Ver. 14. " DaviA daaoed." " As emotions of joy or sorrow express themselves in move- 
ments or gestures of the body, efforts have been made among all nations, but especially 
among those of the south and east, in proportion as they seem more demonstrative, to reduce to 
measure and to strengthen by unison the more pleasurable — those of joy. The dance is spoken 
of in holy Scripture universally as symbolical of rejoicing . . . and in the earlier 
period is found combined with some song or rtfrain (Exod. xv. 20, eta) . . . more 
especially in those outbursts of popular feeling which cannot find vent in voice or gesture 
singly. Nor is there any more strongly popular element traceable in the religion of the ancient 
Jews than the opportunity so given to a prophet or prophetess to enkindle enthusiasm . . . 
more especially among the women, themselves most easily stirred and most capable of exciting 
others. The dance was regarded even by the Romans as the worship of the body . . . and 
Plato certainly reckons dancing as part of gymnastics. So far was the feeling of the purest 
period of antiquity from attaching the notion of effemina<7 to dancing that the ideas of this 
and of warlike exercises are mutually interwoven." (5mi(A'« BibUeal DietionaryJ) " A llnan 
aphed." " He white ephod was, strictly speaking, a priestly costume, although in the law it is 
not prescribed as the dress to be worn by them when performing their official duties, but rather 
aa the dress which denoted the priestly character of the wearer (see at 1 SanL xxit. 18) ; and 
for this reason it was worn by David in connection with these festivities as the head of the 
priestly nation of IsraeL" (KeU,) 

Ver. 16. "mahal," etc. As has be^m remarked on verse 14, the women of the Jewish 
nation, and especially those nearly related to the heroes of the occasion, were accustomed to take 
the most prominent part in the demonstration (Exod. xv. 20, Judges xL 34), hence Michal should 
herself have led the female choir and have come out to meet David and the ark, and her absence 
shows, in a very marked maimer, her want of religious sympathy. Keil remarks that " in 
David she only l(fved the brave hero and exalted king," not the servant of God. 

Ver. 17. "IB hla plaoa," etc. "That is, in the space marked off according to the 
tabernacle which still stood in Gibeon, in the Holy of ffolie$:' (BrdTnann.) ** Why did not 
David remove the mosaic tabernacle to Mount Zion at the same time as the ark of the covenant, 
and BO restore the divinely-established sanctuary in its integrity ? This question can only be 
answered by conjectures. One of the principal motives for allowing the existing separation of 
the ark from the tabernacle to continue may have been that, daring the time the two sanctuaries 
had been separated two high priests had arisen, one of whom officiated at the tabernacle of 
Gibeon, whilst the other ( Abiathar) had been the channel of all Divine communications to David 
during his persecution, and had also officiated as high priest in his camp ; so that he could no 
more think of deposing him from the office which he had hitherto filled, in consequence of the 
reorganisation of the legal worship, than he could of deposing Zadok, of the line of Eleazar, the 
officiating high priest at Gibeon. Moreover, David may from the very first have regarded 
the service which he instituted at Zion as merely a provisional arrangement." (Keil,) " David 
offsred." " Of course not in his own person, but through the priests." {Erdmann.) 

Ver. 18. " He UoBaed," etc. " Not the Aaronic blessing (Numb. vi. 22), which pertained 
only to the high priest, but, like Solomon's (1 Kings viii 55), a concluding benedictory address 
to the whole people.'* {Erdmann,) 

Ver. 19. "A piece," etc. The words of flesh have no counterpart in the Hebrew ; most 
translators read a meature or cup, and may signify anything (probably here a portion of the 
sacrifice) measured out. A flagon of wine is not in the original, which ought to have be^m 
rendered a grape or raisin cake, t.e., dried grapes pressed into a cake. 

Ver. 20. " Uaeovered hfmtelf In the eyea of tbe haad-malda." This means simply 
that David exchanged his royal robes for the simple and comparatively short priestly dress and led 
the female choir which Michal should have led herself. Some have suggested that in the word 
handmaids Michal refers to the other wives of David, of whom she was probably jealous. There 
is no equivalent in Hebrew to the word shamelessly f and the words naked and uncovered are often 
used by sacred and other ancient writers in a comparative and limited sense. 

Ver. 21. " Before the Lord." " This expression denotes the holiest and highest point of 
view whence David's procedure in this festival is to be judged and estimated." {Erdmann.) 

Ver. 22. "I will yet be more vile,** etc. "David, having opposed to MichaPs 'in the 
eyes of the maids 'his 'in the presence of the Lord,' places himself before the Lord on the same 
level with the maids, expressing by the repeated with (translated of in £ng. vers.) his fellowship 
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and equality with these humble folk and pointing to the honour which he with them would have 
before the Lord." {Erdmann.) So also in eubstanoe Keil, though some scholars contend that 
the Hebrew proposition may be rendered of or htfort, and explain that David refers to the 
honour which he received and valued from those whom Michal despised. 

Ver. 23. " No ohUd." As is well known, the greatest humiliation which could befal any 
oriental woman, and espedaUy one who might have hoped to be the mother of the heir to tfaie 
throne. Some havoj however^ supposed that she had children before this event. 

Note. — ^Psahns ziv., zv., xziiL, and xxiv. are referred by Hengttenbeig to this oocaaian 
Dean Stanley says, " No less than seven Psalms, either in their traditional titles, or in the 
irresistible evidence of their contents, bear traces of this festival The 29th (by its title in 
the Sept) is said to be on the 'going forth of the tabernacle.' As the tabernacle was never 
moved from Gibeon in David's time, the ark is probably meant The others are the 15th, 24th, 
80th, 68th, 132nd, 141st" (See also his remarks in the Suggestive Comments.) The manner 
in which Psalm xxiv. was probably sung is thus described by Dr. Elitto : — " The chief musician, 
who seems to have been the king himself, appears to have begun the sacred lay with a solenm 
and sonorous recital of these sentences, ' The earth is the Loni's, and the fulness thereof ; ihe 
world, and they that dwell therein. For He hath founded it upon the seas, and established it 
upon the floods.* The chorus of vocal music appears then to have taken up the song, and song 
the same words in a more tuneful and elaborate manner ; and the instruments fell in with 
them^ raising the mighty declaration to heaven. We may presume that the chorus then 
divided, each singing in their turns, and both joining at the dose, ' For He hath founded it 
upon the seas, and established it upon the floods.*' This part of the music may be supposed to 
have lasted until the procession reached the foot of Zion, or came in sight of it, which, from the 
nature of the inclosed site, caxmot be till one comes quite near to it Then the king must be 
supposed to have stepped forth and begun again, in a solenm and earnest tone, ' Who shall 
ascend into the hill of the Lord f or who shall shall stand in His holy place I ' to which the 
first chorus responds, ' He that hath dean hands, and a pure heart ; who hath not lifted up his 
soul unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.' And then the second chorus gives its reply, ' He shall 
receive the blessing from the Lord, and righteousness from the Grod of his salvfltion.' This part 
of the song may, in like manner, be supposed to have lasted till they reached the gate of the 
dty, when the king began again in this grand and exalted strain, ' Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates ; and be ye lifted up ye everlasting doors ; and the King of glory shall come in ; ' which 
would be repeated then, in the same way as before, by the general diorus. The persons having 
charge of the gates ask, ' Who is this King of glory f ' to which the first chorus answers, ' It ia 
Jehovah, strong and mighty : Jehovah, mighty in battle ; ' which the second chorus then 
repeats in like manner as before, closing with the grand refrain, ' He is the king of gloiy : He is 
the King of glory.' We must now suppose the instruments to take up the same notes, and 
continue sounding them to the entrance of the tabemade (or tent) which David had prepared. 
There the king again begins : ' X^ift up your heads, O ye gates ; and be ye lifted up, ye ever- 
lasting doors ; and the King of glory shall come in.' This is followed and answered as before — 
all closing by the instruments sounding, and the people shouting, ' He is the King of glory.' " 

MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP THE CHAPTER. 

The Removal of the Aak to Zion. 

In this chapter we have — 

I. Extraordinary religious emotions overflowing into extraordinary modes 
of expression. When a river has been long pent up and impeded in its flow, 
the removal of the dam at last is the signal for an extraordinary rush of the 
waters— such a rush as will make it impossible to conflne them within the 
ordinary and appointed channels, but must for a time cause them to overflow 
the river banks. David's soul had long been filled with deep gratitude to God 
for the extraordinary blessings which had been bestowed upon him, and this 
gratitude had kindled within him lofty and holy aspirations and desires which 
until now he had been unable fully to express. But nuw that the obstacles are 
removed and he finds himself established over Israel, elected alike by Ood and 
man to shepherd the chosen people, his deep emotion breaks through all 
conventionalities, and his gratitude for the past and hope for the future are too 
deep and strong to keep within the limite of ordinary expression^ and the 
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overflow of feeling must for a time have a wider channel. There are ever 
and anon such soiUs as that of David rising above the dead level of ordinary 
leUgious experience, who are at times the subjects of such deep religious 
enthusiasm as to demand extraordinary and special modes of expressing it. 

n. Extraordinary religious emotion expressing itself by a deed of permanent 
and beneficent influence. The gold in the molten state is gold, and has a 
certain value ; but if it is to be useful to mankind the glowing liquid metal 
must pass into solid coin. So feeling is good, and its outward and personal 
manifestation is lawful and right. But if it begin and end there, it is liJce 
gold which is always in the crucible, and never makes the world the richer by 
its existence. David's deep emotion ddd not expend itself in singing and dancing 
before the Lord. These were but the accompaniments to a d^ by which he 
gave a permanent expression to his feelings, and brought down blessing upon 
all under his influence. The removal of the ark to Zion at the earliest 
opportunity after the settlement of the kingdom was not only a testimony to 
David's own faith in Jehovah, but a call to all Israel to restore the Ood of their 
fathers to His rightful place in their midst, and so to build their national unity 
upon a secure foundation. If we had no other guarantee for the reality and 
puiit^r of David's religious fervour, this great national act would be sufficient to 
show its genuineness and worth. Thus far we have looked only at the bright 
points of the picture ; we must also regard the shadows in it. The circumstances 
surrounding the death of Uzzah teach us — 

in. That under the influence of strong emotion we are in danger of being 
betrayed into irreverence. Though we tJlow the pent-up river some extension 
of its ordinary bounds, it must be prevented if possible from exceeding all limits 
and so becoming a means of destruction instead of blessing. But here is the 
difficulty and the danger. So is it with us all when our emotional nature has 
fuU sway over us in matters connected with the service and worship of God. 
When we are wholly occupied in contemplating His infinite love and condescen- 
non, we are apt to lose sight of His awful holine^ and majesty, and our joy 
betra3rs us into irreverence and neglect of some plain command. It must have 
been such a transport of feeling which tended to make David at this time so 
strangely neglectful of God's express command respecting the ark. We must 
not forget that the general confusion of the country, and the long banishment 
of the ark from the public service of God, had no doubt tended to render even 
the best men less conversant with the Divine requirements than they would 
have been in happier times, but it seems strange that such a man as David 
should not have been carefal to observe all things written in the book of the 
law upon this matter. We can only account for it by remembering how prone even 
good men are to perform one holy duty at the expense of another, and either 
to approach God in worship with irreverent familiarity or to stand too far off in 
mere external observance of forms and ceremonies. From the closing incident 
in the chapter we learn — 

IT. How impossible it is for hearts untouched by love to Ood to enter 
into the feelings of one under its dominion. To Michal the transports of 
David seemed more like the excitement of a madman, and his expressions of 
deep feeling foolish and degrading performances. But this was because she 
lacked that sympathy with him which is the only key to the soul of another, 
and without which all its deepest and holiest experiences must remain a 
mystery. And sympathy is only possible where there is some similarity of 
feeling and expenence, and there is none between a godly and a godless person 
upcm the most vital and soul-stirring subjects. Michal could as little enter 
into David's feelings as Judas could into those of Mary when she broke the box 
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of perfume over the head of her Lord, or as Festus could into those of Paul 
when the prisoner in bonds discoursed with such glowing enthusiasm to those 
who sat in pomp upon the judgment seat. To those who have no spiritual life 
religious fervour is looked upon either as fanaticism or hypocri^, and the 
purest actions attributed to the most unworthy motives. This is a trial to 
which all eminent servants of God are exposed, and sometimes, as in the case 
before us, it comes through those who are near and dear according to the flesh, 
though far off according to the spirit. '^ Tlie natural man receweth w^ tke 
things (^ the Spirit of God, for they are foolishneee unto him; neither eon Ae 
know them, because they are spiritUaUy discerned'* (1 Cor. ii. 14.) 



OUTLINES AND SUQQESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 1. What a contrast to the 
ordinary rule of public life, and of 
private life too ! Where shall we find 
the public men, whose first concern is 
for tne honour of God, and who really 
believe that the favour of the Highest 
is the true palladium of their country's 
welfare? Or when, in private life, 
shall the rule be reversed, to give to 
temporal interests and worldly comforts 
the first share of attention— while the 
cause of Christ ... is either wholly 
neglected, or served with mere scraps 
and fragments ? '' If I be a father, 
where is mine honour ? and if I be a 
master, where is my fear? — BlaiJde. 

Ver. 6. It must be men's care " that 
their deeds may be made manifest that 
they are wrought in God" (John iii. 21). 
Two things make a good Christian- 
good actions and good aims. A good 
aim maketh not a bad action good, as 
here, and yet a bad aim maketh a good 
action bad, as we see in Jehu. — Trapp, 

A man would think this act deserved 
commendation rather than punishment, 
for, alas ! what should he have done ? 
The ark had long sojourned in his 
father's house, and he and his brother 
had done (at least as he conceived) 
acceptable service about it. In this 
present removal, by the king's appoint- 
ment (at least by his consent) as his 
brother went before to guide, so his 
place was behind to attend and help. 
... He saw the oxen staggering, the 
cart shaking, the ark rolling and he 
(as it should seem) next at hand, and 
who would not have put forth his hand 
in such a case ? Had the ark actually 
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fallen through his neglect, would not 
the whole multitude have cried shame 
upon him and perchance done worse 
unto him ? The Philistines would haTe 
blasphemed, that the ark of the God 
of Israel had now at length caught a 
fall, as well as their Da^on had {ormeAf 
before the ark. Devotion in the people 
would have been abated, religion scan- 
dalized, God's ordinances and holy 
mysteries less reverenced and esteemed. 
But infinite such pretensions wei^ 
nothing, where the law of God, and 
obedience required of man are laid in 
the contrary scale. — Bp, Prideaux, 

Ver. 7. The special moral of this 
warning is, that no one^ on the plea of 
zeal for the ark of God's Church, should 
resort to doubtful expedients and un- 
lawful means for the attainment of his 
end. Let him not say, that for the 
advancement of the Church of Grod, all 
acts are pleasing to Him. No ; if the 
vessel of the Church is tossed with 
storms, the disciples may not approach 
and touch Him with &miliar irre- 
verence in order to awake Him who 
sleeps as man, but who sees all things 
as God. Here is the trial of their faitn. 
Let them tarry the Lord's leisure, and 
He will rise and succour them, and 
bless them for their trust in Him. — 
WordsuHtrth. 

You must rather leave the ark of the 
Church to shake, if so it please God, 
than put unworthy hands to hold it 
up. — Lord Bacon. 

This interruption of a joyful festival 
was to everyone a new admonition, that 
the kindness and grace of God are never 
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alone, but are always accompanied by 
his holiness, Ood never permits it that 
anyone should sin, and yet, sinning, 
should rejoice and be glad before him. 
If his benevolence tends to draw us 
aside to levity and presumption, we will 
soon see Him exclutnge gentleness for 
severity, though He thereby imbitter 
to us the fairest day of our lives. In 
educating us, Ood cares more that we 
should fear Him (with the more of a 
child-like spirit the better) as the Holy 
One, and as demanding holiness in us, 
than that we should fJways prosecute 
our pilgrimage-journey here below with 
unclouded joy. He therefore causes it 
frequently to happen that we are 
compelled, in the midst of the super- 
abundance of our prosperity and of our 
joy, suddenly to join in the lamentation 
of Job, *' Thou art become cruel to me ; 
with thy strong hand thou opposest 
thyself against me." — Krummacher. 

iJzzah here was struck down at the 
inauguration of a new era in the Jewish 
worship; and Ananias and Sapphira 
were punished in the same way in the 
early infancy of the Christian Church. 

Now the connection of this latter 
case with that of Uzzah here will show 
you how we in these days can be guilty 
of Uzzah's sin. The Corinthians were 
guilty of it when, forgetting the sacred 
character of the Lord's Supper, they 
became intoxicated at the table of the 
Lord ; and we shall be guilty of it if, 
with hearts estranged from God, and 
lives which are inconsistent with His 
Word, we presume to connect ourselves 
with His Church, and take part in the 
management of its affairs. David, 
therefore, rightly read the meaning of 
the breach of Uzzah when, in addition 
to rectifying his error by putting the 
ark on the shoulders of the priests, he 
sang these words : " Who shall ascend 
into the hill of the Lord ? or who shall 
stand in His holy place? He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart ;" 
and unless we who are members of the 
Church have this character, we shall be 
guilty of Uzzah's sin. — Taylor. 

Ver. 8. A man displeased with 
God; thinking himself wiser, more 



kind, more just than Ood. Really, 
perhaps, vexed that his grand solem- 
nity was interrupted, his rejoicing 
people disappointed, his prestige da- 
maged, his enemies encouraged. Ofteu 
when men complain of Providence on 
"high moral" grounds, they are in 
fact mainly influenced by some secret 
personal feeling. Now highly elated 
with spiritual pride, at once angry and 
self-complacent, and presently dejected, 
irritated and disposed to give up alto- 
gether. (Ver. 9.) When any pro- 
mising religious enterprise of which 
we have htui the lead is disastrously 
interrupted, we are tempted to find 
fault with Providence. — Tr. ofLange*8 
Commentary, 

Ver. 9. I do not hear David say, 
Surely this man is guilty of some secret 
sin that the world knows not; God 
hath met with him, there is no danger 
to us ; why should I be discouraged to 
see God just ? We may go on safely 
and prosper. But here his foot stays, 
and his hand falls from his instrument, 
and his tongue is ready to tax his own 
un worthiness : " How shall the ark of 
the Lord come unto me ? " That heart 
is carnal and proud that thinks any 
man worse than himself. David's fear 
stays his progress: perhaps he might 
have proceeded with good success, but 
he dares not venture where he sees 
such a deadly check. It is better to 
be too fearful than too forward in those 
affairs which do immediately concern 
God. As it is not good to refrain from 
holy businesses, so it is worse to do 
them ill : awfulness is a safe interpreter 
of God's secret actions, and a wise 
guide of ours. — Bp. Hall. 

Ver. 11. See here the courage and 
faith of Obed-edom ; he knew that the 
presence of the ark had been disastrous 
to Dagon, and had brought plagues on 
the Philistines, and that the men of 
Bethsheraesli had been struck dead for 
looking into it, and that [Tzzah had 
been smitten for touching it ; and yet 
he gladly welcomed it and harboured 
it for three months, and God blessed 
him for his faith. Obed-edom well 
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knew that though "God is a consuming 
fire " to those who treat Him with irre- 
verence, He is infinite in mercy to 
those who obey Him. The Gadarenes, 
smitten with fear, besought Jesus to 
depart out of their coasts, and we do 
not hear that He ever visited them 
again. But Zaccheus, animated by love, 
received him gladly, and Jesus said, 
"This day is salvation come to this 
house." (Luke xix. 9.) All divine 
things are set, as Christ Himself was^ 
" for the fall and rising again of many 
in Israel" (Luke ii. 34), they are a 
savour (or odour) of death unto death 
to those who reject or despise them, 
but "an odour of life unto life" to 
those who love them. (2 Cor. ii. 16). 
— Wordsworth. 

While the ark brought the plague 
everyone was glad to be rid of it ; but 
when it brought a blessing to Obed- 
edom, they looked upon it as worthy 
of entertainment. Many will own a 
blessing ark, a prospering truth ; but 
he is an Obed-edom indeed that will 
own a persecuted, tossed, banished ark. 
— Trapp. 

Ver. 12. When pious men who have 
been betrayed into unwarrantable con- 
duct have had time for self-examina- 
tion, searching the Scriptures and 
prayer, they will discover and confess 
their mistakes and be reduced to a 
better temper ; they will justify God 
in His corrections ; they will be con- 
vinced that safety and comfort consist, 
not in absenting themselves from His 
ordinances, or in declining dangerous 
services, but in attending to their duty 
in a proper spirit and manner. They 
wUl profit by their own errors. — Scott. 

Vers. 14-15. Now the sweet singer 
of Israel revives his holy music, and 
adds both more ^irit and more pomp 
to so devout a business. I did not 
before hear of trumpets, nor dancing, 
nor shouting, nor sacrifice, nor the linen 
enhod. The sense of God's past dis- 
pleasure doubles our care to please Him, 
and our joy in His recovered appro- 
bation ; we never make so much of our 
health as after sickness, nor ever are so 
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officious to our friend as after an 
unkindness. — Bp. Hall. 

Evidently this service was not looked 
on as a toilsome one, but as a happy 
occasion, admirably adapted to raise 
the spirits and cheer the heart. What 
waa the nature of the service ? . . . 
In spirit it was bringing God into the 
very midst of the nation ; and on the 
most prominent pedestal the country 
now supplied, setting up a constant 
memento of the presence of the Holy 
One. . . To those who knew Him 
as their reconciled Father, the service 
was inexpressibly attractive. Why 
should there not be more joy in tl:^ 
worship of this gracious God ? Why 
should our praises not be, at times at 
least, more lively, fitted to express and 
deepen such feelings of exuberant 
delight in the presence of a covenant 
God?— i?fatAi>. 

Vers. 13-19. This was the greatest 
day of David's life. Its significance in 
his career is marked by his own pre- 
eminent position: Conqueror, Poet, 
Musician, Priest, in one. . . . But 
the Psalms which directly and indirectly 
spring out of this event reveal a deeper 
meaning than the mere outward rituaL 
It was felt to be a turning point in the 
history of the nation. It recalled even 
the great epoch of the passage through 
the wilderness. It awoke again the 
inspiriting strains of the heroic career 
(Psa. Ixviii. 7-9, comp. Judges v. 4) <rf 
the Judges. . . . That glory which 
fled when the ark was taken was now 
returning. From the lofty towers the 
warders cry, "Who is this King of 
Glory ? " The old heathen gates will 
not at once recognise this new comer. 
The answer comes back, as if to prove 
by the victories of David the right of 
the name to Him who now comes to 
His own again, Jehovah, the Lord, the 
Mighty One. . . . This is the solemn 
inauguration of that great name by 
which the Divine Nature was especially 
known under the monarchv. As, before, 
under the patriarchs, it had been known 
as Elohim^ the strong ones' — as through 
Moses it had been Jehovah— ^^ 
Eternal, — so, now, in this new epoch 
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of civilisatioQ, of armies, of all the com- 
plicated machinery of second causes, of 
Church and State, there was to be a 
new name expressive of a wider range 
of vision opening on the minds of the 
people. Not merely the Eternal 
solitary existence— but the Maker and 
Sustainer of the host of heaven and 
earth ... were now attracting the 
attention and wonder of men. Not 
merely the Eternal Lord of the solitary 
human soul, but the Leader and 
Sustainer of the hosts of battle, of the 
hierarchy of war and peace that gathered 
round the court of the kings of Israel. 
. . . This great change is briefly 
declared in corresponding phrase in the 
historical narrative which tells how 
David "brought up the ark of God 
whose name is called by the name of 
the Lord of Hosts." This was indeed 
as the 68th Psalm describes it, a second 
Exodus. David, was, on that day, the 
founder not of freedom only, but of 
empire — not of religion only, but of a 
Church and commonwealth. — Dean 
Stanley. 

The ark had been the witness to the 
people that they were one people, be- 
cause they had the one God dwelling 
in the midst of them while they were 
shifting their tents continually in the 
wilderness. It was to be the same 
truth to those who were dwelling in 
settled habitations. ... It spoke 
to them, as it had to the others, of a 
permanent Being, of a righteous Being, 
always above His creatures, always de- 
siring fellowship with them, a fellowship 
which they could only realise when 
they were seeking to be like Him. 
" Lord, who shall ascend to Thy taber- 
nacle ? " " who shall dwell in Thy holy 
hill?"— so spake David as he brought 
the ark to its resting place. "Even 
he that hath clean hands and a pure 
heart." . . . The moral beinff of 
the nation, then, as of each individual 
in it, stood in the confession of a 
person absolutely good, the ground of 
all goodness in His creatures, acces- 
sible to them while they sought Him 
with fear and reverence as the King, 
Protector, Friend, of each and all — 
Maurice. 



Ver. 19. This was a most characte- 
ristic act— an index of that delight in 
the comfort and welfare of his people 
that marked the character of David. 
It may be that the practice is liable to 
abuse, ... yet it was a pleasing 
feature of this memorable occasion. It 
has a lesson especially appropriate to 
wealthy Christians on occasions of law- 
ful rejoicings. In the olden time the 
festival of Christmas used to be thus 
observed, and there were far worse 
things about the old feudal system 
than the flowing hospitality which used 
to make poor men feel that times of 
refreshing for the soul opened men's 
hearts to their bodily wants. It would 
be quite in the spirit of David's exam- 
ple for wealthy Christians to make 
communion seasons and similar occa- 
sions times of ample distribution. — 
Blaikie. 

Ver. 20. Let us learn from the 
conduct of David in retiring to bless 
his house, that public religious services 
should not be allowed by us to interfere 
with the discharge of the duties of 
family religion. After such a day as 
that which we have attempted to 
describe, David might have imagined 
that he had a good excuse for omitting 
all domestic worship; but it rather 
seemed that the devotions of the day 
gave him new zest for the exercises of 
the family altar. And this is what 
always ought to be. It is to be feared, 
however, Uiat many among us content 
themselves with a mere go-to-meeting 
piety, and seem to believe that religion 
consists in a round of public religious 
services. They attend all manner of 
holy convocations. Tou see them at 
every important devotional meeting 
you take part in. But they rarely 
enter the closet ; they never bless their 
houses; and their lives are iust as 
selfish and unspiritual as are those of 
multitudes who make no profession of 
attachment to Jesus whatever. I do 
not make light of the ordinances of 
God's worship ; on the contrarv, I 
believe them to be most serviceable in 
feeding the fire of piety within the 
heart. But what I mean to say is, 
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that piety does not consist in attending 
on these means of grace, and that our 
engagement in puolic services must 
never be made an excuse by us for the 
neglect of household duties. " Why 
did you not come to church last night, ' 
said one working-man to another, on a 
Monday morning ; " our minister was 
preaching a third sermon on the duty 
of family religion ; why did you not 
come ?" " Because," was the reply, " I 
was at home doing it." I would like 
to see not less earnestness in attendance 
at the sanctuary but more of this '' at 
home doing it." — Tayh)r. 

A man may be as zealous as he 
pleases about what relates to Mt« life 
only, and yet be had in admiration ; 
but to be zealous in religion seems 
to be regarded a mark of imbecility. 
Devotion to God alone is regarded as 
something degrading — something un- 
worthy the dignity of man — which 
renders him a fit subject for the finger 
of scorn to point at — for the ridicule 
or contempt of a world that lieth in 
wickedness. — Lindsay. 

Ver. 21. It is hard for the best men 
to recriminate without some tincture 
of tartness, and to keep quick the fire 
of zeal without some smoke of sin, — 
Trapp. 

Vers. 21, 22. If David had not 
loved Michal dearly, he had never 
stood upon those points with Abner : 
he knew that if Abner came to him, 
the kingdom of Israel would accom- 
pany him ; and yet he sends him the 
charge of not seeing his face, except he 
brought Michal, Saul's daughter, with 
him; as if he would not regard the 
crown of Israel while he wanted that 
wife of his : yet here he takes her up 
roundly, as if she had been an enemy. 
All relations are aloof off, in comparison 
of that betwixt God and the soul : 
'' He that loves father, or mother, or 
wife, or child, better than me (saith 
our Saviour), is not worthy of me." — 
Bp. BaU. 

1. We should be afraid of censuring 
the devotion of others, though it may 
not agree with our own sentiments, 
310 



because, for aught that we know, the 
heart may be upright in it, and who 
are we, to despise those whom God has 
accepted ? 2. If we can approve our- 
selves to God in what we do in religion, 
and do it as before the Lord, we need 
not value the censures and reproaches 
of men. 3. The more we are vilified 
for well-doing the more resolute we 
should be in it, and hold our religion 
the faster, and bind it the closer to us, 
for the endeavours of Satan's agents to 
shake us and to shame us out of it. — 
Benry, 

Vers. 14-22. In the portrait of David, 
as it here appears to our view, several 
essential marks of a true state of grace 
unveil themselves before us. There are 
these five. We may describe them 
thus, in the language of the New 
Testament :—(l.) Joy in Christ; (2.) 
separation from the world; (3.) the 
open confession of the crucified one; 
(4.) lo^ to ths people of God; and (5.) 
bearing willingly the shame of the cross. 
But how frequently does one meet 
such ill-temper as tnat of Michal even 
at the present day ! It displays itself 
when at any time one belonging to the 
higher ranks of life, who has been 
brought, through the grace of God, 
from the " brot^ w&y>" salutes in the 
time of his " first love " every com- 
panion in the faith as a brother, and 
is happiest among those who, whether 
they be distinguished in rank or lowly, 
rejoice like nimself in the Lord ; 
worships in the same fellowship, and 
joins with them in spiritual songs; 
meeting familiarly with the lowliest 
among them, as if birth, position, rank, 
and social etiquette were the most 
indifferent things in the world. How 
frequently does one also see relations 
and friends change their demeanour 
towards such as d&regard the conven- 
tional boundaries, and convert it into 
hateful mockery! That king himself 
did not escape such scorn whom histoiy 
has adomea with the name of the 
" Confessor," and who once, when ift 
the presence of an assembly of believing 
preachers, gave free expression in high 
excitement to the feelings of his hevt, 
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glo^ng with love to Chrifit, " I know was on that day of festal joy. But he 

well,'' he said, "it is not politic for me is deserving of pity who understands 

to say what I now utter in your not the flapping of the eagle's wings, 

presence ;" but he did not, on that by which souls consecrated to God are 

account, for a moment check the flow in times of particular visitations of 

of his thoughts and feelings. But this grace lifted up above all the boundaries 

state of pious elevation of mind never of their common life, and placed in a 

continues long. It soon gives place to condition where, in the emotions that 

the accustomed calm and uniform fill them, they rise above all earthly 

course of thought. David is not things. — Krummacher. 
alway so lofiy in his experience as he 



CHAPTER VII. 

CBincAL AHD ExFOBiTOBT NoTis.— Ver. 1. " Wli«a tlie kliiff Mit In his hoiiMb" etc., i.€. 
the palace mentioned in chap. t. 11. Many oommentaton place the events of this chapter later 
on in the life of David, inasmuch as they think it conld not be said at this period that he had 
** rest from all his enemies," yet nearly aU agree in understanding from ver. 11 that Solomon was, 
not bom at the time. It therefore seems necessary to understand the rest spoken of as only a 
temporary interval of peace (for he was more or less involved in war until the end of his life), 
and if so, the conception of building a temple to Jehovah seems to follow here most naturally. 
It is quite in keeping with David's devout character, and just what we should expect from him, 
thi^t Ids first interval of repoee should be occupied with such a purpose. 

Ver. 2. "Smtbmn, tbe prophet." This prophet here appears for the first time, and it is 
evident that he sustained a similar relation to David as Samuel and Gad had done, and as the 
latter stiU continued to do (see chap. zxiv. 11-19). " If the expression first and last in 2 Chron. 
iz. 29 is to be taken literally, he must have lived late into the Ufe of Solomon, in which case he 
must have been considerably younger than David. At any rate he seems to have been the 
jounger of the two prophets who accompanied him, and may be considered as the latest direct 
lepresentative of the schools of SamueL The peculiar affix of < the prophet ' as distinguished 
from the * seer ' given to Samuel and Gad (1 Chron. xxix. 29) shows Ids identification with the 
later view of the prophetic office indicated in 1 Sam. ix. 9." {Dean Stanley,) Most bible scholars 
consider that this part of the book of Samuel is at least compiled from Nathan*s work mentioned 
in 1 ChrozL xxix. 29. Wltliln onrtain% literally, within the tent-cloth. 

Ver. 8. " Natlina Mid,'' etc This answer shows that» even if David did not expressly state 
bii intention, Nathan understood his purpose to build the temple^ and sanctioned his design 
" from his own feelings, not by Divine revelation." (Michadii.) 

Ver. 4. " niat night." The one following the day in which the conversation took place. 
** The Word of the Lord oame." " By the conversation held with David during the day, 
Nathan's soul with all its thoughts and feelings was concentrated on David's great and holy 
pnxpoee ; this was the psychological basis for the Divine inspiration." (Erdmann) " Shalt 
MiMi »» etc *• The question involves a negative reply." (KeiLj 



Ver. 6, 7. Here " Jehovah gives two reasons why David's proposal should not be carried out 
. . . but this does not involve any blame as though there had been any presumption on David's 
part . . . but simply showed that it was not because of any negligence on the part of the former 
leaders of the people that they had not thought of erecting a temple, and that even now the time 
for iuch a work had not yet come." (Keilj 

Ver. 11. " And aa elnoe," etc The first clause of this verse should be connected with verse 
10, thus, neither thall the children of wickednesi qffliet them any more, a$ h^ort and a$ nnee, or 
from the day, etc. 

Ver 8-11. *' The connection between these verMs and verses 6-7 is as follows : Thou shalt 
not buUd a house for Me, but I, who have from the very beginning glorified myself in thee and 
my people, will build a house for thee. . . . The kingdom of GmL in Israel first acquired its 
reet and consolation through the efforts of David .... and the conquest of Zion and the 
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elevation of this fortress into the psJace of the king foimed the oonunenoement of the establish* 
ment of the kingdom of God. But this commencement received its first pledge of perpetnitj 
from the Divine assurance that the throne of David should be established for all future tana. 
And thu the Lord was about to accomplish. He would build David a house, and then his seed 
should build the house of the Lord. No definite reason is assigned why David himself was not 
to build the temple ; we learn this first from 1 Chron. xzii 8. . . . But this did not involve 
David in any blame . . . but inasmuch as these wars were necessary and inevitable, tfaey 
were practical proofs that David's kingdom and government were not yet established, and there* 
fore that the time for the building of Uie temple had not yet come.'* (KeU.) 

Ver. 12. ** Thy seed." ** Not the whole posterity, as is dear from the explanatory woida 
in 1 Chron. xvii 11, nor merely a single individual, but a selection from the posterity." 
(Erdmann,) 

Ver. 14. "A fiitli«r," etc. This denotes in the first place the most cordial mutual 2ove, 
which attests its enduring character hy fidelity, and demonstrates its existence towards the Lord 
by active obedience. But besides this ethical relation of David's seed to God we must, from the 
connection, note— jSrst, the origin, or descent of the son from the father. The seed of David, 
entrusted with everlasting kingly dignity, has, as such, his origin in the will of God — owes hia 
origin to the Divine choice and ciJl (comp. Psa. ii. 7, Ixxxix. 27, 28). Secondly, in the desig* 
naMona father and ion is denoted community of possession. The seed as son receives dominion 
from the father as heir, and as this dominion is an everlasting one he will, as son and heir, reign 
for ever in the possession of the kingdom. The father's kingdom is an imlimited one, embracing 
the whole world ; so in the idea of sonship there lies, along with everlattingneu, the idea of all* 
embradng-world-dominion." {Erdmann.) 

Ver. 14. " Wltb tbe rod of men," etc. Such punishments as are inflicted on all men 
when they sin. Grace is not to release David and the Davidic line from this universal 
human lot, is not to be for them a charter to sin." ( HengtUnberg.) 

Ver. 15. " As Z took it from Saul," etc. " The contrast is between the punishment of 
sin in individuals and the favour that remains permanently with the family, whereby the Divine 
promise becomes an unconditional one." ( Hengitenberg,) 

Ver. 16. " For W9ir" It is obvious that this promise related primarily to Solomon, and 

had a certain fulfilment in him and in his reign At the same time, the substance 

of the promise is not fully exhausted in him. The threefold repetition of the expression 
" for ever," the establishment of the kingdom and throne of David for ever, points inoontro- 
vertibly beyond the time of Solomon, and to the eternal continuance of the seed of David. 
. . . . We must not reduce the idea of eternity to the popular notion of a long incalculable 
period, but must take it in an absolute sense as it is evidently understood in Psa. Ixxxix. 30. 
No earthly kingdom, and no posterity of any single man, has eternal duration like the heaven 
and the earth ; but the different families of men become extinct as the different esrthly 
kingdoms perish. The posterity of David, therefore, could only last for ever by running out in 

a person who lives for ever; i.e., by culminating in the Messiah The promise 

consequently refers to the posterity of David, commencing with Solomon and dosing with 
Christ; so that by the teed we are not to understand Solomon alone, with the kings who 
succeeded him, nor Christ alone to the exclusion of the earthly kings of David's family ; nrar is 
the allusion to Solomon and Christ to be regarded as a double allusion to two different 
objects." (KeilJ 

Ver. 17. "Words." . . . ** Vision." " The i0or(2«, as the content of God's revdatkn 
to Nathan, are distinguished from the vision as indication of its form and mode" (Erdmann,) 
" The vision (a communication received in a waking condition) is constantly distinguished from 
a revelation in a dream" (KeU. J 

Ver. 18. " Sat," rather tarried, ^ Even if the verb be rendered sat, it is not necessary to 
suppose that David remained sitting." (Bib, Commentary,) '* Yet sitting under such circum- 
stance would be a respectful attitude, and elsewhere we have no proof in Scripture of a 
customaiy attitude in prayer." ( Tr, of Lange's CommaUary,) 

Ver. 19. "Manner of man." Bather the law of man, ue., according to KoI, "the law 
which determines or reg^ates^the conduct of men." The explanations of this phrase are veiy 

- othe 



varied and numerous. Keil, Grotius, Thenius, De Witte, Hengstenbeig, and others, with i 
differences, understand it to refer to the condescension of Jehovah in treating David as one 
human creature might treat another, and think the parallel text in Chron., chap. xriL 17 
confirms this view. Many expositors give it a direct Messianic reference, and other* thus peia> 
phrase it : " It is not thus that men act towards one another, but Thy ways, O Lord, axe above 
men's ways." But the objection to this and to the meaning given above is that the wetd 
translated law is in these cases rather taken as manner or custom, which it does not aigai^. 
312 
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Erdmaan says " ThU must be referred to the Divine determination that the everlasting kingdom 
here spoken of is to be in connection with his house. This is the Divine torah or prescription 
which is to hold for a weak insignificant man and his seed, for poor human creatures." Similarly 
Von OerUuh : ** Such a Uw Thou establishest for a man and his house, viz., that Thou promisest 
it everlasting duration." So also BvmMtn : »• Of so grand a promise hast Thou, O God, thought 
a man worthy." 

Ver. 21. ** For lliy word's sake." " This must contain an allusion to the earlier promiseB 
of God, or the Messianic prophecies generally, particularly Gen. adix. 10, and Numb. xxiv. 17 aqq> 
"Sot the fact that David recognised the connection between the promise communicated to him by 
Nathan and Jacob's prophecy is evident from 1 Ghron. xxviiL 4, where he refers to his election 
as king as being the consequence of Judah's election aa ruler." (KeilJ 

Yer. 23. " Wbom God." Elohim here stands with a plural verb, aa often elsewhere when 
heathen idols are referred to (as Exod. xxxiL 4-8), because the thought is here intended to be 
expressed that there is no other nation which the deity worshipped by it redeemed as Jehovah 
redeemed Israel (So Keil, Erdmann, etc.) "For yon." If this reading is correct, Davids 
sudden turning from addrosing Grod to addressing the nation must be attributed to his deep 
emotion. 

Ver. 29. «Lot the houM^" etc., rather "Will the house," ».e., God haa said it, and it wiU 
be BO." 



MAIN HOMILETICS OP THE PARAGRAPH.— Verta 1—7. 

David forbidden to Build the Temple. 

I. A good maii*8 desire may be in harmony with the mind of Ood, yet its 
aceomplishment may be contrary to the Divine will. It must always be right 
and always pleasing to a good father for his son to desire to honour him and to 
express by some outward act his sense of love and gratitude. But while the 
feeling is in itself most acceptable to him, he may desire it to take some other 
form of expressing itself, or he may see that some other seaaon will be a more 
fitting one for this particular outward expression of his child's love and 
reverence. The feeling which prompts the desire must be right at all seasoM, 
but the accomplishment of the desire may be unseasonable or undesirable. So 
it was with David's desire and purpose at this period. It was most fitting and 
could not but be pleasing to God that David should desire to build Him a house 
far more beautiful than his own palace. We should feel that David was out of 
harmony with himself if he had sat contentedly in his palace while the ark of 
God was within curtains. And it is plain that the feelings which gave birth to 
his purpose were very acceptable to God, as all grateful emotion and desire to 
express them must ever be. Yet he was forbidden to carry out his design. Let 
no good man, then, ever think that, because his desire is not fulfilled it is dis- 
pleasing to God, It may be quite the opposite. The gratitude and reverence that 
desires to do something for the glory of God must be most pleasing to such a 
God as ours ; but although the feeling may be genuine and the motive pure, 
He may see reasons for not permitting the purpose to be carried out. 

n, I Those who instruct others in the oracles of God may be right in their 
general interpretation of the Divine will, and yet wrong in their appUcataon 
to special instances. Every servant of God is sure that it is the wiU of God 
that His glory shall be the ruling aim, and His service the first thought in the 
life of His children. But he may sometimes be mistaken as to the best methods 
of promoting that glory or the best time for undertaking a special service, and 
he must not therefore be dogmatic on these matters. Nathan was quite right 
in encouraging David in his endeavours to bring his own people and the surround- 
ing nations into more intimate relation with the God of Israel Like that of 
all the good in all ages his prayer was " Let the people praise Thee, uod; 
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let all the people praise Thee." But right as he was in the general principle, he 
erred in the special application oa tim occasion. Although it was quite true 
that the Lord was wita David in the sense of approval of his general feeling. He 
was not with him in the sense that He would permit him to undertake this par- 
ticular work. 

in. But when 6od*8 servants lineerely desire to do His will, He will not per- 
mit them to remain long in ignoranee. If a father knows that his children only 
need to know what is right in order to do it, it would surely be cruel of him to 
let them remain in ignorance. And when our Heavenly Father sees in His 
children such integrity of heart that thev joyfully acquiesce in His purposes con- 
cerning themselves, and desire above all other raings His guidance, we cannot 
for a moment suppose He will withhold from them a revelation of His wilL 
When they are permitted to err, it must be because there is some self-will which 

Srevents entire singleness of purpose — some alloy mixed with the pure gold of a 
esire right in the main. David and Nathan were very soon put in full posses- 
sion of God's mind in respect to the building of the temple, and that it was so 
is a proof of their undivided loyalty to the Divine will, ana a pledge that all who 
are like minded shall be as certainly instructed in the work they are to do and 
the part they are to fulfil 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 2. The sentiment underlying 
these words was in the highest degree 
honourable to David. They indicate 
that be felt it to be a moral anomaly^ 
if not a species of dishonesty, that he 
should look so well after his own 
personal comfort and regal dimity, 
while yet the house of God was but a 
tent. It were well, in these days, that 
we all shared these convictions, for we 
are too apt to lavish our wealth ex- 
clusively upon oar own enjoyment and 
indulgence, forgetful of the higher 
claims which God and His cause have 
upon us. I say not, indeed, that it is 
wrong for a man to take such a position 
in society as his riches warrant him to 
assume, or that there is sin in spending 
money on our residences, or in sur- 
rounding ourselves with the treasures 
of human wisdom in books, or the 
triumphs of human art in pictures or 
statuary ; but I do say that our gifts 
to the cause of God ought to be at least 
abreast of our expenditure for these 
other things ; and that if we so cripple 
ourselves by our extravagance on house, 
or dress, or luxuries, as to render it 
impossible for us to do an3rthiug for the 
promotion of the Gospel abroad, or for 
the instruction of the ignorant at home, 
we are *' verily guilty concerning our 
314 



brethren," and before our God- The 
principle here acknowledged by David 
is a thoroughly sound one, and though 
he was discouraged from applying it in 
the particular way on whicn he had set 
his heart, we must not suppose that his 
feelings, as expressed to Nathan, were 
wrong. On the contrary, the spiritual 
instinct in him was true, and God de- 
clared that " it was well that it was in 
his heart." Nowwhatwasthis principle? 
It was this, that in proportion as we 
increase our expenditure upon our- 
selves for the comforts and the elegan- 
cies of life, we ought to increase our 
offerings to God for the carrying on of 
worksof faith and labours of love among 
our fellow-men. If we can afford to 
enter a' larger dwelling, we ought to 
make ourselves afford to add propor- 
tionately to our contributions for all 
good objects. If we allow ourselves to 
gratify our taste in the purchase of a 
new picture or a new book, we should 
feel impelled to do just so much more 
for the gratification of the impulse of 
Christian benevolence. The value of 
this principle, when rightly understood, 
and conscientiously carried out, will be 
very great. It will act in two ways. 
On the one hand, it will keep us from 
hampering ourselves in our benevolence 
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by penonal eztravaganoe, and so be a 
cneck on that tendency to luxury which 
is manifested even in many Christian 
households. On the other hand, it will 
impel us to add to our gifts to the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; since every time 
we do anything for ourselves there will 
be a new call made upon us to do more 
for Him. — Taylor. 

David was not one of those easy- 
minded men who are content to keep 
things just as they are, but one of those 
who are ever pressing onward, and 
urging others towards progress, im- 
provement, development. A most use- 
ful order of mind it is, especially when 
duly baUasted by minds in which 
caution is more predominant The 
world would stagnate — the church 
would settle down into the poorest and 
tamest society on earth, if such men 
were not raised up, with their trumpet- 
tonnes and burning hearts, to rouse 
their fellows to high and lofty enter- 
prise. — Blaikie, 

Ver. 4. Ood will not suffer His 
dear cliildren to lie long in error ; but 
if in anything they be otherwise minded. 
He will reveal even this unto them 
(PhiL iii. 15).— Trapp. 

Vers. 4 and 5. God demands not so 
much splendid outward service, but 
rather an inner and honest service of 
the heart (Isa. iv. 24) — Schmid. 

God is much more aesirous of giving 
to us than of receiving from us. — 
Wuert. Bible. 

The true house of God is His people ; 
there would He make His abode in the 
hearts of His own. A human heart 
that opens itself to God is a temple 
more pleasing to Him than the stateliest 
structure of gold and marble, and a 
church that really has the Lord dwell- 
ing in its midst is in the sight of God 
more precious than the noblest showy 
building which sets all the world a 
wondering. — Schlier. 



Ver. 6. The curtained tabernacle 
had been specially designed by God to 
wean His people from those sensuous 
ideas of worship to which the gorgeous 
temples of Egypt had accustomed them; 
and to give them the true notion of a 
spiritual service, along with the visible 
emblem of a present God. The time 
had not quite arrived for changing this 
simple arrangement, and as long as 
it was God's pleasure to dwell in the 
tabernacle so long might David expect 
that His ffrace might be shed forth 
most abundantly thera And so, when- 
ever it seems to be indicated by God 
in His providence that a body of wor- 
shippers should remain in a tent-like 
buuoin^, they may expect that He will 
then shine forth in the fulness of His 
grace. — Blaikie. 

Ver. 8. Gk>d signified His good 
acceptance by calliiu^ him His servant 
David ; for at another time when he 
had offended it was plain David. (Chap, 
xxiv. 12.) I took thee from the sheep* 
cote. So that thou needest not to 
doubt of my love, though I use not thy 
service in this particular. To be ruler 
over my people. Do this well, and thou 
needest not be idle. — Trapp. 

Ver. 9. Fame. 1. Fame is a gifib 
of God's providence — Whence to be en- 
joyed with humility. 2. Fame is one 
of God's noblest gifts — hence it may 
be desired and earnestly sought if 
righteously. 3. Fame, like all other 
mfts, has weighty responsibilities — 
hence to be used for the good of men 
and the glory of God. — Translator of 
Langes Commentary. 

Ver. 11. This thought contains the 
deep general truth that God must first 
of all build a man's house before the 
man can build God's house, and applies 
it specially to the kingdom of Israel. 
—Keil. 
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MAIN BOMILETIOS OP THE PARAQRAPH.^VeruM 12-16. 

Thb Messianic Promisb to David. 

This promise — 

I. Eeveals the special purpose of Ood in fhe election of David. As the 
king now sits in his palace of cedar, Ood takes him back to the days when as a 
youth he followed the sheep. During all the years that had intervened, and in 
all the manifold experiences through which he had passed, he had been the 
object of special Divine care and guidance. His life had been such that, 
however he might have sometimes yielded to despair in the past, he must have 
now felt deeply conscious, upon looking back, that he had been highly favoured 
above all the men of his nation. Doubtless he was more gifted than most-- 
perhaps than any,— but the gifts that fitted him for the throne were from the 
same Divine giver, and only increased his obligation. But he is here remin(kd 
that he had not been made thus great for his own sake alone, or chiefly. He 
was to use all that had been bestowed upon him for the people over whom he 
had been called to rule, and was to be the founder of a race through whom not 
only Israel but all the families of the earth were to be blessed. This is always 
the purpose of (Jod's electing grace, whether of the individual or the nation. 
Men receive special favours that they may dispense special blessings, and are 
intended to be, not like those lakes iu which a mighty river is ever emptying 
itself, and yet from which no stream ever flows, but like the fountain-head of 
that river which, as fast as it is fed by the mountain snows, sends forth its 
waters and becomes a channel of blessing to all around. The spirit of many of 
David's psalms reveal that he entered fully into the Divine purpose of his 
election, but the spirit of many, both of his immediate a.nd remote descendants, 
shows that they utterly feiiled to discern it. 

II. It reveals the progressive nature of the Divine dispensations in relation 
to man. A dim outline is here given to Nathan by prophetic vision of a kingdom 
far more glorious than that which David foundwL We, who live after the 
earthly sceptre has departed from Judah, can fill in the detaik, and recognise in 
David's Lord the only Son who could establish his house for ever. In the king- 
dom of Ood under the Old Testament, the name of David takes a high place, 
and among the kings of Israel he holds a deserved pre-eminence, on account of 
the great national blessings which attended his powerAil and beneficent rule. 
But One who descended from him according to the flesh has, by the majesty of 
His person, and the excellence of His character, and the transcendent glory 
of His kingdom, caused the name of David to sink into nothing iu 
comparison. The kingdom of Christ endures because it is founded upon a 
purely spiritual basis ; it knows no limit of time or place because its laws have 
their origin in the eternal moral necessity of the universe. For its King rules 
always and everywhere because His throne is in the heart of each of His subjects. 
^*Ue shall judge the poor of the people. He shall save the children of the needy, 
and break in pieces the oppressor ; " and therefore " He shall be feared as long 
as the sun and moon endure" ''He shall spare the poor and needy*' vsA 
" redeem their soul from deceit and violence, and the name of such a King 
must ''endure for ever" and ''be continued as long as the sun" (Psa. Wi); 
His name is called "Jesus; for He shall save His people from their sins, 
and as a necessary consequence, "He shall reign over the house qf Jcu»o 
M ever, and of His kingdom there shall be no end" (Luke ii. 33). David 
was elected by God to shepherd Israel, and his reign was upon the whole 
fraught with blessing to his subjects. But the dispensation in which he 
mmistered was, in comparison with that of the New Testament, only as 
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the acorn to the oak, and he could as little conceive of the glory of these 
latter days as we could picture to ourselves some monarch of the forest, if we 
had never seen anything more than the tiny seed which enfolds its germ. And 
Gk)d has yet more in reserve for the race for whom the Great Shepherd laid 
down His life. We as little comprehend what wonders of grace and glory are 
yet to be unfolded under the reign of Christ, as David comprehended all that 
was included in the word of the iK^rd which came to Nathan. We have the 
King of whom it spake, and who can never be succeeded by another ; but we 
have no conception of the infinite possibilities yet hidden in God in connection 
with that kingdom which can never be removed but abideth for ever. " Eye 
hath not ** yet '* seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart of man 
the things which God hath prepared for them that lave Him'* (1 Cor. ii. 9). 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



In considering this prophecy we need 
to bear in mind the peculiar form of 
the revelations respecting Messiah which 
God communicated to David. To other 
prophets, revelations of the Messiah 
were made objectively — apart from 
themselves ; they were shown Christ 
and His day afar off ; they had no more 
personal relation to the thing revealed 
than other believers around tnem. But 
when revelations of Messiah were made 
to David, they were usually connected 
with something in his own life, history, 
or experience ; they had a shadowy 
foundation in something subjective or 
pesonal to himself; that thing enlarged, 
purified, glorified, constituted the 
revelation of Christ. This was in keep- 
ing with the typical relation which 
David and his kingdom had to Christ 
and His kingdom. As this was the 
character of the revelations made to 
David respecting Christ, so also was it 
the character of many of his prophetic 
songs. . . . Melting and shading 
insensibly into each other as the two 
classesof objectsdo, itisoften extremely 
difficult to say which of them is meant. 
— Blaikie. 

It is plain that the building of a 
house of rest for the ark was designed 
to stand out prominently in the sight 
of Israel as a great and mighty under- 
taking — as a work of suMcient magni- 
tude and importance to form the one 
great enterprise of a king who could 
give himself to it without distraction 
or disturbance. Such was obviously 
the impression which the Divine ap- 



E ointment, regarding the building of a 
ouse for the name of God, must have 
made upon the minds of the people of 
Israel— the church of that day ; and 
the reason why David was forbidden 
and Solomon permitted to build that 
house is still more clearly unfolded to 
us now that thepromises and predictions 
connected with that work have been and 
are in the way of being fulfilled .... 
David was honoured to be an eminent 
type of the Messiah, inasmuch as, by 
his trials, his conflicts, and hisconquests, 
he did very significantly prefigure a 
suSering, but at the same time, a trium- 
phant Saviour. This however, was only 
one aspect of Christ's kingly office . . . 
there is another view — even the relation 
in which, as king, He stands to His 
church. . . . This view God was 
also graciously pleased to typify or pre- 
figure in the kingly office as it had been 
established in Israel ; and we cannot 
fail to perceive the wisdom which pro- 
vided that this should be done, not in 
the person of the same king who was 
employed to represent Christ in His 
conflict and His victory, but in that of 
another who should be pre-eminently 
a peaceful king. — Gordon. 

The fulfilment of the great and 
gracious promise of God to David in 
Christ the Son of David, 1. In His 
person, He is not meTe]y David's seed — 
seed of the woman — Abraham's seed, 
but also God's Son, 2. In His office. 
He is King over the kingdom of God, 
King of all Kings. 3. In Hib possession 
of power, He has an everlasting king- 
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dom, to Him is ciren all power in 
heaven and on earth. 4 In His work. 
He builds for the name of God the 
Father a hoiMe, a spiritual temple in 
humanity, out of living stones. (Comp. 
John il 19.) — Lange's Vommefntary. 

Why is there this frequent repetition 
in this promise ? (Verses 13 and 16). 
Three times is the perpetuity declared. 
Why is this ? It is to meet the diffi- 
culties of our faith, arising from the 
lengthened suspension of the promise, 
and the apparent improbability of 
Christ's everlasting monarchy .--ffwi^- 
steih. 

We have seen that David was himself 
a prophecy of Christ. It follows from 
that, therefore, that the Temple which 
he so desired to build is a prophecy of 
the Church. With all its grandeur 
under Solomon, that stately building 
was, after all, only a type of that more 
glorious spiritual fabric which is '' built 
upon the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief comer-stone, in whom all the 
building, fitly framed together, groweth 
into an holy temple in the Lord." 
Now, in the erection of this living 
temple we may all take part. When 
by faith in Jesus Christ we become 
united to Him, and receive the Holy 
Spirit into our hearts, we, as it were, 
build ourselves, or, in another aspect 
of it, are built by God, as living stones 
into that glorious edifice which Jehovah 
through the ages is rearing for His own 
eternal abode. When, again, by our 
instrumentality, either directly in the 
efforts which we put forth at home, or 
indirectly through the labours of those 
whom we sustain abroad, we work for 
the conversion of others, we are engaged 
as under-builders, on the same spiritual 
edifice, David would have counted it 
the highest privilege of his life if he 
had been permitted to build the Temple 
on Moriah ; and even after the pro- 
hibition came by the mouth of Nathan, 
it was the joy of his latter years to 
collect materials wherewith Solomon, 
his son, might raise a house worthy of 
Jehovah's worship. Nay, more, in the 
days of Solomon himself, after the 
gorgeous structure had been raised^ 
318 



everyone who had done anything, how- 
ever small, in the way of helpmg on 
its erection, was invested with a pecu- 
liar honour in the eyes of his fellow- 
countrymen. As the Psalm egresses 
it : "A man was famous according as 
he had lifted axes upon the thick trees." 
But a higher privilege, and a more 
lasting renown, will w the portion of 
him who assists in the most humble 
capacity in the uprearing of that Church 
which is to be " for a habitation of God 
through the Spirit." "They that be 
wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and 
ever." — Taylor. 

Ver. 13. * Where ^ Jesus reigns in 
power men must yield obedience of 
some sort. His kingdom, moreover, is 
no house of cards or dynasty of days ; 
it is as lasting as the lights of heaven ; 
days and nights will cease before He 
abdicates His throne. Neither sun nor 
moon as yet manifest any failure in 
their radiance, nor are there anv signs 
of decrepitude in the Kingdom oi Jesus, 
it is but in its youth, and is evidently 
the coming power, the rising sun. . . • 
Thnmghcut all generations shall the 
throne of the Redeemer stand. Hu- 
manity shall not wear out the religion 
of the Incarnate God. No infidelity 
shall wither it away, nor superstition 
smother it ; it shall rise immortal from 
what seemed its grave ; as the true 
phoenix, it shall revive from its ashes. 
As lone as there are men on earth 
Christ shall have a throne among them. 
Instead of the fathers shall be the 
children. Each generation shall have 
a regeneration in its midst, let Pope 
and devil do what they may. Even at 
this hour we have the tokens of His 
eternal power ; since He ascended to 
His throne eighteen hundred years ago, 
His dominion has not been overturned, 
though the mightiest of empires have 
gone like visions of the night. We 
see on the shores of time the wrecks of 
the CsBsars, the relics of the Moguls, 
and the last remnant of the Ottomans. 
Charlemagne, Maximilian, Napoleon, 
how they flit like shadows before us 1 
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They were and are not ; but Jesus for 
ever is. As for the houses of Ho- 
henzoUem, Guelph, or Hapsbur^, they 
have their hour ; but the Son of David 
has all hours and ages as His own. — 
Spwrgeon, 

Ver. 16. The advantages of civil 
government contrasted with the blessings 
of the spiritualkingdomof Jesus Christ. 
1. The first and primary advantage 
expected from every well constituted 
human government is security, and 
the sense of security.^ . . . Whatever 
may be the imperfections attaching to 
various modes of government, the worst 
is preferable to a state of society desti- 
tute of public authority and law ; in 
such a state there can exist not only 
no security, but no tranquillity .... 
But the utmost that can be enjoyed 
under any form of civil power is a most 
imperfect shadow of the safety which 
Jesus Christ bestows upon the subjects 
otUia spiritual reign. . . 2. The second 
benefit expected from human govern- 
ment is liberty. So far as this advan- 
tage is consistent with the former, 
the more largely it is enjoyed the better. 
Every diminution of our liberty, ex- 
cept such as is necessary to out protec- 
tion from evils which might otherwise 
be apprehended, is itself just so much 
redundant evil. . . . Restraint that 
connot be justified by the production 
of some greater benefit than could be 
attained without it, is not imperfection, 
it is injustice. . . . But suppose the 
utmost degree of civil liberty to be 
enjoyed, wnat is that in comparison 
with that real spiritual freedom which 
Jesus Christ confers? . . . From the 
moment the Christian enters into the 
kingdom of grace and truth, he leaves 
his bonds behind ; invigorated with a 
Divine strength he purposes and it 
stands fast ; he triumphs over himself; 
is victorious over the world. . . . 



tramples upon the greatest tyrants — 
the powers of darkness. ... 3. The 
next advantage from a good government 
is plenty. To secure this is sometimes 
beyond human power and policy. . . . 
In general it may be asserted that 
human laws shoula not interfere too 
much. . . . Evei^one should be left 
at liberty, as nir as possible, to 
choose his own way in pursuing his 

prosperity. Under the 

oest systems of government there 
must remain many cases of want and 
distress ; but in the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ there exists an infinite plenty 
for all the wants of the soul. . . . 
4. A tendency to improvement in its 
social institutions ought to accompany 
every well-ordered government. The 
best of those institutions are such as 
will be at once permanent and pro- 
gressive by their intrinsic wisdom and 
excellence — by their adaptation to all 
the varying circumstances of the nation 
— by their power of providing for pos- 
sible emergencies — they will gradually 
rise from security to convenience, and 
then exalt convenience into ornament — 
into just refinement and diffused illu- 
mination. . . . The gospel empire 
possesses within itself interminable 
energies and tendencies to benefit its 
subjects. ... All those elysian 
images of prophecy which paint with 
so much beauty the latter aays of the 
world, are nothing in their substantial 
fulfilment but the impress of Jesus 
Christ on the minds and manners of 
mankind—the image of Christianity 
embodied in society, and righteousness 
dwelling in the new-created universe. 
. . . 5. The fifth and last element 
is stability; this is the crown of all its 
other advantages. Nothing can be 
wanting to such a reign but that it 
should last; and this is what the text 
emphatically expresses. — Robt. Hall. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAQRAPH.—Verm 77—29. 

David's THANKSGivi»a and Pbayeb. 

I. The bestowal of new honours should awaken a new sense of humility. 
The vessel that carries much sail and looks well above the water, should have 
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much ballast below the water-line. Only some heavy weight in the hold will 
give the needful steadiness to the ship. So the soul that receives from God many 
and great gifts, and is honoured by Him in a special manner, needs to be well 
ballasted, lest, being too highly ezsdted, it make shipwreck on the rock of pride. 
But if the man be in right relations to 6od, a sense of his unworthiness and of 
the increase of responsibility which each new gift and honour brings, will be to 
him what the iron and stone in the hold are to the full-rigged ship. With David, 
humility seems ever to have kept pace with the honour bestowed upon him by 
Ood. On the day when he was first brought before Saul as the deliverer of m 
people from the Philistine giant, his words and bearing show that be 
possessed that spirit of dependence upon God which is only found in those 
who have formed a lowly, and therefore a right estimate of themselves. We find 
no trace of anv other spirit in him at any period of his history up to this 
crowning day of his life, when it was revealed to him that he was to be, not 
only a great and mighty monarch himself, but the ancestor of one who should 
rule a far more mighty and enduring empire. The manner in which he receives 
the revelation shows how well fitted he was to carry with a steady hand the 
overflowing cup of blessing held out to him. 

n. Prayer for the fdlfilment of Divine promises is a law of the kingdom 
of Ood. The promise that God ^ve to David concerning the Messiah was 
certain to be fulfilled ; no power in the universe could prevent it. But many 
things are included in the certainty of its fulfilment, and prayer is one— the 
prayers of all the faithful who lived before the coming of Christ. The very 
longing of these souls for some more complete manifestation of God than they 
possessed was in itself a prophecy of it, and the assurance which they received 
of the coming blessing did by no means cause them to cease to pray for it, but 
ffave them matter for supplication and a motive to continue in it. David here 
feels no inconsistency in asking that what God has promised shall come to pass, 
but links his prayer to the Divine word, and makes the promise the basis of the 
petition : " And now Lord God, the word that Thou hast spoken conceniing 
Thy servant, and concerning his house, establish it for ever, and do as Thoa 
hast said:' (Ver. 25.) " And now Lord God, . . . Thy words be true, 
and Thou hast promised this goodness unto Thy servant : Therefore now let it 
please Thee to bless the house of Thy servant. (Verses 28 and 29.) So Daniel, 
when he understood that the time was drawing nigh for the return of the 
captives from Babylon ^' set his face unto the Lord Qod to seek by prayer and 
supplications, with fastings'' (Dan. ix. 3), and besought the Lord " to hearken, 
and dOy and defer not " (ver. 19) to fulfil the promise which He had made by 
Jeremiah. And this not because Daniel had any misgivings concerning the 
faithfulness of Jehovah, but because that very faithfulness furnished him with 
the ground for his appeal. The same connection between Divine promises and 
human prayers is taught and practised in the dispensation of the New Testament. 
We know that the kingdom of God will " come, and His will one day " be done, 
as Iff heaven, so on earth," yet our Lord commands His disciples to pray xM)nstantly 
for this blessed result. Paul declares in Rom. x. 1, that his " heart's desire and 
prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved, and in the next chapter 
(ver. 26) says that it is the purpose and plan of God when the fulness of i^ 
Gentiles be come in, that *' aU Israel shall be saved." Promise and petition are 
indissolubly linked together in the Divine economy, and as Dr. Chalmers remarkSi 
" God's prophecies tell us what ought to be the subject of our prayers." 
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OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 17. We see the fidelity of the 
Lord's prophet, which all His servants 
in the ministry should imitate, and that 
he is not ashamed to recall and recant 
what formerly he had said to David 
upon better ground and information 
from the Lord. Which should teach 
all men humbly to submit to truth, and 
quit error and not to stand upon their 
own credit, in maintaining what once 
they have professed without retracta- 
tion. — Guild. 

Here there presents itself to us a 
striking testimony of the reality of 
immediate divine revelations. David 
and Nathan united, according to their 
best knowledge and conscience, in a 
truly piousand hol^ work, and suddenly 
they renounce their cherished purpose, 
whose execution everything appeared to 
counsel Whydidtheygiveupthenoble 
intention ? Not certainly of their own 
accord, but rather because Q^oA. the 
Lord gave forth his voice regarding it^ 
and interposed immediately his veto. 
And how should the living personal 
God, who has given to man the power 
of speech, not himself be able to speak 
to the children of men ? No argument 
that can stand the test can be urged to 
the iiontxtiXj.—Krummacher. 

This revelation is an epoch-making 
one for David's inner Ufa It brought 
an entirely new element into his life, 
which as the Psalms show, moved him 
powerfully . . . David saw its 
meaning more and more clearly when 
he compared the pronuse with the 
Messianic idea which had been handed 
down from the fathers, and finally 
attained to perfect certainty by the 
further inner disclosures attached to 
this fundamental promise, with which 
he was occupied day and night Psa. ii. 
and Psa. ex. afibrd special proof that 
such spiritual disclosures were really 
given to him. The Messianic hope, 
which had ea^rienced no further 
development since Ghsn. xliz, now 
acquired much greater (illness and life. 
It bad a substratum for furtherdevelop- 
ment, hallowed by God Himself, in the 
kingdom already in existence, and 



especially in David's personality and 
fortunes. — Hengstenberg. 

The narrative shows that the 
Messianic sense of the prediction was 
not only understood, but that it filled 
David's heart with the warmest emotions 
of gratitude and delight. We found 
this remark partly on the elevated 
strain of David's thanksgiving . . . 
It is abrupt, impassioned, sublime. It 
is the language of one who has been 
raised to the same lofty pedestal as 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the illus- 
trious fathers of the nation, and made 
to occupy the same relation to the Seed 
of the Woman. Both in spirit and in 
sentiment there isa close correspondence 
between this thanksgiving and that of 
the Virgin Mary. Ghsnerally, the 
announcement was understood by the 

Biople as a prediction of the Messiah, 
enceforth the Hope of Israel was 
known as the Son of David. — Blaikie. 

Ver. 25. There aretwo ways wherein 
David's faith works. I. Bv believina 
the Divine word, " Thou hast said. 
The object and ground of faith is the 
Divine saying — it is not upon thus 
saith a man, or thus saith a minister, 
nay, nor thus saith an angel Divine 
faith can stand only upon a Divine 
testimony. If you have faith, then 
you have received the word, not as the 
word of man, but, as it is indeed, the 
Word of God. II. Faith acts by plead- 
ing the accampUshmewt of the promise. 
'' Do as Thou hast said." It is the 
business of fiEuth to put God to His 
word. 1. To plead upon the mercy 
that made the promise. 2. Upon the 
truth that is to make out the promise. 

3. Upon the power of the Promiser. 

4. Upon the Blood of the Covenant. 

5. Upon the love of God to Christ — 
Erskme. 

Ver. 29. Blessed conviction I What 
matters it that our offspriuR be suc- 
cessful in busmess, or rise in the world, 
or form hieh connections, or accumu- 
late great rortunes, if there be no grace 
in their hearts, enlightening, refining, 
T ^21 , 
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and enlarging their moral fSaeulties; wonld be a Divine and q>iritaal one? 

and what matters it though the world In what sense an earthly and masnifi- 

pifrv them, and scorn and hate them, cent one? I answer — he looked for 

if Christ be in them the hope of gloty. no earthly magnificence which was not 

Blaikie. the manifestation of an inward and 

spiritual dominion ; he feared no 

In what sense, I shall be asked, did earthly magnificence, which was a 

David expect that his sons' kingdom manifestation of it — Maurice. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



Cbitical avd Exfobixobt Notes.— Ver. 1. ^'Metheg^AmmalL'' This ii & ytacy ohaaae 
word, and has been vc^ varioiiBly translated. "Methes" is a •* brtdle^" and "amnuift " is 
translated mother by Keil, Erdmann, Phillipson, and Wordsworth. Geeenins says this word is 
always used in a figurative sense as the head, or foundation of a thing, and agrees with the 
scholaxs above nameid in understanding it here to signify a capital or chief city. If so, to take 
the bridle can only mean to iubdue, and Uiis entire rendering is borne out by the parallel paosage 
in 1 Chion. zviii. 1. Havemick, Michaelis, Ewald, and others translate arm-lrtdU, but attach 
the same meaning to the words. 

Ver 2. «*Koa1i.'' Nothing is known of the cause or history of this war. Probably David's 
former friend (1 Sam. zzii 8, 4) had been succeeded by a ruler of a different roirit. " Probably 
in this war occurred what is mentioned in 1 Chron. xi 22 of Benaiah, one of David*8 heroes.* 
{Erdmann). " Thus he fulfilled Balaam's prophecy in part " (Numb. xxiv. 17). {Wordtwortk,) 
** MaMurad Uimii." *' This refers to a weU-known practice of Eastern kings, to command their 
prisoners of war, particularly those who had greatly incensed the victors, to lie down on the 
ground, and then to put to death a certain portion of them, which was determined by lot, but 
most commonly by a measuring line. This usage was not, perhaps, usually practised by Uie people 
of God ; but Jewish writers assert that the cause of this particular severity against Moab was 
their having massacred David's parents and family." {Jam4eson.) 



Ver. 8. «* Hadadanr.*' Hadad was the sun-god of the Syrians, and the name signifies 
Hadad our help. ** ZobalL'* A portion of Syria forming a separate kingdom in the time of 
Saul, David, and Solomon. See 1 Sam. ziv. 47. It is difficult to define its exact position and 
limits, but there seems to be grounds for regarding it as lying chiefly east of Code-Syria, and 
extending thence north-east and east, towards, if not even to, the Euphrates. Snith'e Bib. 
Dictionary. ** As ha went." That these words refer to Hadadezer and not to David seona 
evident from the use of the word recover. David had not possessed territory in this direction. 

Ver. 4. " Seven hundred bonemen." As the word chariots does not appear in the original 
text, the actual reading here is 17uO horsemen, whereas in Chronicles 7000 horsemen and 1000 
chariote are mentioned. Most scholars agree that the word '' chariots " has been accidentally 
omitted, and the nimieral for a thousand confounded with one denoting a hundred. For " in the 
plains of Syria seven thousand horsemen would be a much juster proportion to twenty thousand 
foot than seventeen hundred" (Keil,Theniu8,etc), and, further on, David is said to have lamed the 
chariot-horses, thereby implying the use of chariots in the engagement. '' Houghed," etc The 
word translated chariot-horses denotes all animals used for riding. " The reason of this mutila- 
tion was, that horses being forbidden by the Mosaic constitution to the Hebrews, both in war and 
agriculture, it was of no use to keep them ; and their neighbours, placing much dependence on 
cavalry, but having, for want of a native breed, to procure them by purchase, the greatest 
damage that could be done to them was to render their horses unserviceable in war." (/omtesoA). 
" He reserved a hundred of them, not for war, but for a triumph or guard ; whether or not this 
reservation was illegal and ungodly is not said. (Translator of Lange's Commentary.) 

Ver. 7. " The eervmnts of Bededeier." Either his " governors and vassal princes ** (Keil) 
or "Atf uamedtote jniord." {Brdm^mn,) 



Ver. 8 The cities here mentioned are unknown. " Bnun," rather, copper. '* Some centories 
before this copper was carried in quantities from Syria to Egypt." (Bib, Coamentary.) 

Ver. 9. "HMBath." The principal city of upper Syria in the valley of the Orontes. 

Ver. 10. <* Jonun." Called Sadoram in Chronicles, and this is most likely the true reading; 
as Joram is an Israelitish name. 
322 
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Ver. 18. " TlM Byrtaas IB tba vaUflir of Mli.*' Ab the Tilley of salt, oeur the Dead Se% 
is mt M) grest % diitaaoe from Syruby either Bdom mmt be here sabetitated for Aram (here rendered 
Syrume), or the words " and IMom " miut be inaerted before " tlu itoMey of wU." The leqnel 
agrees with this reading. " The facts were probably these : Whilst David, or rather Israel, 
was entangled in the war with the Ammonites and Aranuans, the Edomites seized upon 
the opportunity which appeared to them a very favourable one to invade the land of Israel, and 
advanced as far as the southern extremity of the Dead Sea. As soon, therefore, as the Aramaeans 
were defeated and subjugated, and the Inaelitiah army had returned from this war, David 
ordered it to march a^^dnst the Edomites, and defeated them in the valley of salt." {Keil.) 

Ver. 16. "Jnhnrtiaphai.** Nothing farther is known of this man. "Boeerdttr." Literally, 
one who calls to remembrance^ therefore most likely one who recorded the most important 
events of the nation. Keil and some others liken the office to that of the " nutgiiter memoria of 
the later Bomans, or the vaka nuvii of the Persian court, who keeps a record of everything that 
takes place around the long, furnishes him with an account of all that occurs in his kingdom, 
places his viii upon all the king's commands, and keeps a special protocol of al^ these things." 

Ver. 17. "Zadok." A descendant of Aaron's son Eleazar (1 Ghron. v. 29-84, vi 87, 88). 
** AhlmifcliMth." It is strange to find this name in connection with Zadok in the priesthood, as 
both before and after this time Abiath4gr is himself mentioned as the priest (1 Sam. xxiL 20, eta ; 
1 Kings L 7, etc.). As the father of Abiathar was named Ahimelech some have proposed to 
irotupou the names, but this would not solve the difficulty in 1 Chron. zziv. 8, 6, 81. But the 
preferable solution appears to be that held by Keil, Wordsworth, Bertbean, and others, that 
Abiathar had a son of the same name as his (Abiathar's) father, who with Zadok assisted in the 
priestly duties. "The historian states," says Wordsworth, "that Zadok and Ahimelech were 
pritMU ; not, as in our version, lAe prieiti. He supposes the reader to know the notorious fact 
that Abiathar was the priest But he tells us, in addition to Abiathar the High Priest, Zadok 
and Ahimelech officiated as priuia, just as we read of ** the two sons of £11 fpriuU of the Lord." 
(1 Sam. i 8.) Abiathar and Ahimelech descended from Ithamar, Aaron's younger son. 
««8orfbe." IVobably the State-secretary. 

Ver. 18. ** Bimafali." ' A mighty warrior mentioned in chap. zxiiL 20. Cfkerithitei and 
PeUthiUB. The first of these words is from a verb meaning io eiU down or extermiiuUe, and 
probably points to one duty of these men, viz., that of executiuners. Pelethites is derived from 
a word signifying to rtin, to flatten, and intimates that they had to carry the royal orders to 
distant places. They were evidently David's body-guard. Some have derived the names from 
the Philistines, and from a Philistine tribe mentioned 1 Sam. xxx. 14, but the derivation seems 
far-fetched. " Chief mlers." The same word, used in 1 Kings iv. 5 and translated ** principal 
officer," is afterwards explained u "the king*» friend,** It probably signifies confidential 
advisers. 

MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP TEE CHAPTER, 

David's Conquests. 

I. However long fhe conflict oontinnes between the kingdom of Ood and the 
enemies of that kingdom, the final issne is not donbtfnl. The land of Palestine 
had long since been given by God to the descendants of Abraham, who then 
constituted the Church of Ood upon the earth. But from the days of Joshua 
until the reign of David, the struggle, between the old inhabitants and the new 
liad been continued with varying success. There had been dark days when 
Israel had been almost entirely subdued by her enemies, yet she had never lost 
her footing in the promised land ; and now, under David, she saw herself the 
mistress of Jerusalem in the heart of the kingdom, and her foes subdued on every 
side. So it must and shall be in every contest of the Church of the Living God 
with those who oppose her. She will be subject to varying fortunes, and will 
sometimes appear to sink too low to rise again ; but she shall eventually subdue 
all her enemies, and instead of the Church militant shall become the Church 
triumphant. 

n. The viotory of the kingdom of Ood depends upon the fulfilment of moral 
conditions. The success of the Philistines and the other nations against Israel 
had arisen from the moral degeneracy of the Utter — from their neglect to fulfil 
the conditions upon which God had promised them a peaceful occupation of the 
land. And David now subdued them, and brought in a long period of rest, not 
because he was a mighty and skilful warrior, but because he was a man of faith 
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in the UnBeen, and one who, on the whole, was smcere in his devotion and 
undivided in his service to God. It is because the nominal members of Glod'a 
kingdom in the world have not fulfilled His conditions of success that the victory 
of the Cross is so Iodk delayed and the Gospel makes so little progress among the 
nations. The earth has been given to Christ and His people, and the Great 
David will one day subdue all things to Himself and put an end to the conflict. 
But the " coming of the kingdom " is retarded by the want of faith in the 
so-called disciples of Christ, and hj their apathy and worldliness — by tbeir 
attempts to serve other gods beside Jehovah, and by their unwillingness to deny 
themselves for the cause they profess to have at heart 

ni. However diversifled the enemies of Ood may be, they are one in opposition 
to Him and to His rule. There are birds of prey wearing a variety of plumage 
and exhibiting other differences which show them to belong to different families. 
But they have one and the same instinct, and though they may sometimes be found 
fighting with each other, a desire after the carcase is common to alL The people 
mentioned here as warring against Israel were of different races, and inhabited 
different lands, and doubtless often waired against each other ; but they were 
one in their hatred of Israel and opposition to David. They are typical of the 
enemies of the spiritual Israel and of those who oppose the progress of the 
kingdom of David's Son and Lord. Men who differ in all other points are found 
agreeing in this, and although, like Herod and Pilate, they may be opposed to 
each other on other matters, tney will often be found,likethem,unitingfor this end. 

IT. Tet, when the Church of Ood has temporal ascendaney and external 
prosperity some who oare not for her principles will court her friendship. 

When David had subdued many nations the king of Hamath saluted and bless^ 
him and so showed himself an exception to the general rule mentioned above. 
But this friendship for David was not founded on religious sympathy, but on 
hatred of a rivid, and on policy. So the hatred between the enemies of God may 
sometimes for a time be more active than their enmity to His kingdom ; but 
friendship arising from such a source will only last while the Church is in 
temporal prosperity. Like the multitudes who snouted " Hosanna ! " during the 
brief moment of Christ's popularity, and melted away or joined in ciying '' Away 
with Him," in the hour of darkness, they will ever be found on the side which has 
the outward ascendancy. 

y. Those who do the work of preparation and those who inherit and oarry 
on their labour are one in the kingdom of Ood. The man who fells the tree, 
and digs up the roots, and plans out the ground for a city, is a co-worker with 
him who raises the walls and builds the palaces. Without the toil of the first 
the work of the latter could not be accomplished, but there is danger that, when 
the whole is finished, the part which the nrst labourer had in the work may be 
forgotten. David, in what we may believe was far less con^renial work than the 
buOding of a temple would have been, made the building of that temple 
possible, and, by the establishment of an orderly system of Divine worship and 
service, educated the spiritual perceptions of the people, so that, when 
they possessed a more permanent and gorgeous house of God, they might under- 
stand that it was but the means to an end — onljr the outward and visible sign 
of an inward and unseen reality — of that worship of the heart and homage of 
the life, without which all other gifts and service are not only worthless in the 
sight of God, but an insult and an abomination. Let no worker for God be 
discouraffed because he cannot do the completed work upon which he has set his 
heart, it is a kw of the Divine kingdom that one man "sows and another reaps." 
The sowing is not the most jojrous part of the work, but for this very reason ^ 
it may be more honourable, and is that without which the other could not exist 
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OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



The transitions of the Bible, like 
those of actual life, are often singu- 
larly abrupt ; that which now hurries 
us from the scene of elevated commu- 
nion with Heaven, to the confused 
noise and dismal struggles of a battle- 
field, is peculiarly starring. ... It is 
an instructive fact that the history of 
these wars occupy so small a portion 
of the Bible. A single verse is all that 
can be afforded to most of them. Had 
they been narrated at length, they 
would probably have formed a narra- 
tive that would have placed David, 
as a captain, on a level with Gyrus, 
Hannibal, or Alexander. It is one of 
the less noticed proofs of the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament, that such 
dazzling transactions as these are 
passed over so briefly. There is no 
other history in the world where more 
space would be occupied in describing 
the carrying of an ark to its perma- 
nent resting-place than in narrating 
seven great military campaigns. It 



would be beyond the power of human 
nature to resist the temptation to 
describe ^reat battles, — the story of 
which is always read with such interest, 
and which reflect so much earthly glory 
on one's nation. — Blaikis. 

Vers. 15-18. In the minds of most 
readers of the Bible, the name of David, 
king of Israel, is associated mainly 
with military power, poetic genius, and 
personal piety ; and only on the rarest 
occasions do we hear any reference 
made to his administrative ability. 
Yet in this last quality he was at least 
as remarkable as in any one of the 
others ; and great injustice is done to 
him if we leave out of view the emi- 
nent services which he Tendered to his 
country by the exercise of his govern- 
ment and his organising faculties. . . . 
More than Charlemagne did for Europe, 
or Alfred for England, David accom- 

51ished for the tribes of Israel. — 
liyfor. 



CHAPaTSR IX. 



Cbitioal jjtd ExpoBiTOfiT NoTB.~yer. 1. ** And David said." This ooold not haawe 
oocorred until David had reigned many yean, seeing that Mephibosheth was only five yean old 
when his father died, and was now a father himself. (See ver. 12 and chap. iv. L) 

Ver. 8. "Hm Wwdwiw of Ood." This exroression is understood by some as 'Move and 
kindness shown in God, and for Ood*s sake," {KeU) ; by others as "a kindness such as God 
Himself shows," {Erdmann) ; while Patrick takes the expression as a saperlatiye form to denote 
simply vary great kindness. Wordsworth paraphrases it "love for the Lord's sake, and in the 
Loni's sight, and according to the Lord's example.'* 

Ver. 4. ''LodelMur." From chap. xviL 27 we learn that this was beyond Jordtti, near 
Mahanaim ; it is generally thought to be identical with Lidbir or Debir, mentioned in Josh, 
xiii 26. From the same source we learn that Machir was a man of position and wealth. 

Ver. 7. " Fear not* Mephibosheth's alarm may have arisen merely from " the simplicity 
and bashfnlness of a youth who had lived in a nomad country, and who was awed by the 
splendour of a court," {Jamietan), or from the fear that David was about to follow the custom of 
oriental mien, and slay all the representatives of the royal family which he had displaced. 
« AU the Land," etc '* It is evident from these words that the landed property bek>nguig to 
Saul had either fallen to David as crown lands, or had been taken posBession of by distant 
relations after the death of SauL" {KeU.) 

Ver. 8. "A dead dog." " Mephibosheth's early misfortunes threw a shade over his whole 
life, and his personal deformity — as is often the case when it has been the result of accident — 
seems to have exercised a depressing and depreciatory influence on his chaxmoter (see also chi^p. 
ziz.26,28)." {8mUh:» Bib. Diet,) 

Ver. 10. " Although a dsily guest at the loyal table, Mephibosheth had to make provisioD 
as a royal piinca for &e maintenance of his own family and servants." {KeiL) 
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MAIN H0MILBTIC8 OF THB OHAPTBR. 

David and Mephibosheth. 

I. The merit of a dead parent is often a cliannel of blesiing to the living^ 
ehild. Other things beiog equal, it is doubtless a blessing to descend from 
parents of gentle blood — ^from those who belong to the nobility of this world. 
Any member of such a family,^ if he be at all worthy of the name he bears, finds 
that name a fortune in itself in respect to the earthly and temporal adraotagea 
it confers upon him. But such a man does not monopolize all the honour and 
respect shown to children on account of their parentage. Men who cannot 
boast of a long pedigree, but who can rejoice in the greater honour of descending 
from the morally great, have often found the goodness of their departed father 
or mother bearing fruit for them, their sons and daughters, long after their 
parents have left the world. It is a principle which has received a iMvine sanc- 
tion, for Gk>d who declares that He visits the sins of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren (Exod. XX 5), has, both by word and deed, repeatedly blessed the children 
for the father's sake. TGen. xxvi. 4, 5, xxviiL 13, etc.). In the case of Mephi- 
bosheth, the principle nad not until now fully asserted itself The son of one 
whose nature was as noble as his birth was princely, and whose heroic submisBion 
to the Divine will and devoted friendship have been very rarely equalled and 
never surpassed, Mephibosheth seems hitherto to have come sadly short of what 
was due to him as the sole surviving heir of Jonathan. Those who protected 
his helpless infancy and sheltered him in his crippled manhood may have been 
in part actuated by regard for his father, but none owed him so much as David, 
who now at last discharges the debt and makes his friend's child feel that, after 
all, Ood had not forgotten to care for the son of a faithfril servant. 

n. True friendship rejoices to find a child to reoeive the gratitude which 
it would have rendered to the dead father. If Jonathan had lived until this 
day of David's exaltation, he would have been satisfied to be David's friend — to 
be next unto him (1 Sam. xxiii. 17) in the kingdom of Israel, and David would 
have known how to estimate such unselfish lovalty and must have regarded such 
a friend with profound and admiring gratitude. We may be sure that nothing 
would have been wanting on David's side which could give expression to the 
feeling which must have filled his souL But the calamity which had deprived 
Mephibosheth of his &ther had removed David's beloved friend, and all that he 
could now do was to put the son in the father's place. This he did so far as it 
was possible. He could not rejoice in the presence of Jonathan at his table, but 
Mepnibosheth should take his place and keep his father's memory green in the 
king's heart. None who is truly grateful to a friend for favours in the past will 
make that friend's death an exctise for neglecting to acknowledge and to repay 
the debt of gratitude. A true man will feel it his dutv and his delight to place 
any who belong to his benefactor in that benefSeustor s place, and to do that 
relatively whicn he can no longer do personally. 

UL Elevation to power should be embraced as a Ood-given opportunity 
for repaying past favours. When David first received kindly notice from 
Jonathan he was but an unknown youth who could only give grateful love in 
return for the prince's favour. And as the years rolled on and he became more 
known only to be more in need of a true firilend, Jonathan's brotherly faithfulness 
was often his only source of human counsel and cheer. But now times had 
changed, and David was on the throne of Israel, whUe Jonathan's child was an 
exile and apparentl]^ dependent upon the bounty of otheis, and so an opportunity 
was given to the lung to testify his grateful remembrance of past kmdneB8e& 
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It would be well if all men who rise from obscurity to fame and power were to 
make their elevation a like opportunityof remembering thosewho befriended them 
in their days of adversity, and of testifying their gratitude to them. If they 
neglect to do this, they omit to perform a most sacr^ duty, and show themselves 
wanting in one of the main elements of a noble disposition. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



This firagment of history may be 
looked upon in two lights. I. As 
suppbfin^ a fine iUustraiion of human 
/riendshtp. . . . Jonathan was 
still fresh in the heart of David. Death 
cannot really deprive us of our friends 
after alL Memory holds them, enshrines 
them, presses them to the heart, makes 
them more real to us after death than 
before. . . . Friendship gives a 
common interest : what our friend 
loves, we love ; His children in a sense 
are ours. ... II. As a faint 
image of Divine hoe to the fcorld. . . . 
We are warranted I presume, to use 
facts in human history, as Jesus used 
the waving cornfields, etc. ... to 
illustrate spiritual and Divine facts. 
Besides, the good in man is a Divine 
emanation, and the best means of giving 
an idea of God. I see more of the 
Sternal in a true kindness of a holy 
man— euch kindness as David now 
displays — ^than in any part of material 
nature ... I feel justified there- 
fore, in looking upon David's conduct 
towards Mephibosheth as serving to 
illustrate Go^s conduct towards our 
ruined world. ... 1. 7^ kind- 
ness wasunsaught. The son of Jonathan 
did not make any application. . . . 
Did the world seek the gift of God ? 

• . . 2. The kindness was in con- 
sideration of someone else. It was " for 
Jonathan's sake." . . . Christ is not 
the cause of God's love, but He is the 
channel ... 3. 7he results of 
the kindness are illustrative of the 
Divine. It found out Mephibosheth. 

• • . Christ came to seek and to 
save. . . . The apostles were sent 
out in search of God's objects of love. 
. . . God's love searches out men. 
Providence, conscience, and the Gospel, 
are His messengers. . . . It restored 
to him his patrimonial inheritance. 

• • . Gods love restores us to our 



lost possessions. Salvation is ''paradise 
regained" etc. It exalted to distin- 
guished honours. " And thou shalt eat 
bread at my table continually." '* If 
any man hear my voice, I will come in 
unto him," etc. — Dr. David Thomas. 

Ver. 1. Gk>od men should seek 
opportunities of doing good. I%e 
liberal deviseth liberal things ([Isa. 
zzidi. 8.) For the most proper objects 
of our kindness and charity are such as 
will not be frequently met with without 
inquiry. The most necessitous are the 
least clamorous. David had too long 
forgotten his obligations to Jonathan, 
but now, at length, thev are brought to 
his mind. It is good sometimes to 
bethink ourselves vrhether there be any 
promises or engagements that we have 
neglected to make good ; better do it 
late than never. — Henry. 

We must also see where Jesus our 
fast friend hath any receivers; that 
since our goodness extendeth not to 
Him, we may show Him kindness in 
His people, who are His seed and 
prolong His days upon earth. (Isa. liil 
10, Psa. xvi. Z.^Trapp. 

Ver. 8. Humiliation is a right use of 
God*s aflSiction. What if he was bom 
great? Ifthesinofhisgrand&therhath 
lost his estate, and the hand of his nurse 
hath deformed and disabled his person, 
he now forgets what he was, and calls 
himself worse than he is, "a dog." 
Tet, " a living dog is better than a dead 
lioM.'^ There is mgnity and comfort in 
li^ ; Mephibosheth is therefore a dead 
dog unto David. It is not for us to 
nourish the same spirits in our adverse 
estate, that we found in our highest 
prosperitv. What use have we made 
of God's hand, if we be not the lower 
with our fall ? God intends we should 
carry our cross, not make a fire of it to 
warm us : it is no bearing up our sails 
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in a tempest. Good David cannot son of Jonathan, was admitted to 
disesteem Mephibosheth ever the more parUike in the royal preroptives of 



for disparaging himself; he loves and David's son, and to sit continually at 

honours this humility in the son of David's table ; and so it will be with 

Jonathan. There is no more certain the Jews; when the^areMephiboshetha 

way to glory and advancement, than a in faith and humility, they will be 

lowly dejection of ourselves.-Bp. Hall. Mephibosheths in honour, they will be 

admitted to share in the glory of the 

Ver. 13. Here also we see that the IVue David in the Church militant 

'' sure mercies of David " overflowed on here and triumphant hereafter. — 

the faithful and humble-minded in the Wordsworth. 
family of SauL Mephibosheth, the 



CHAPTER X. 



Gbitioal akd Expositobt Notbs.— Ver. 2. "Naluwli." This may be the same Nahaah 
mentioned in 1 Sam. xi ; but as thia was probably forty years after the event there recorded, it 
is more likely a son of the same name. "As ma fjatlier Sbowed Undnen." What this 
kindnees was, or when shown is nowhere recorded ; most likely some friendly act in the days of 
David's exile. 

Ver. 8. "Tbe oitj." Babbah, or Babbath-Ammon the capital city, which was a dtyof 
xnnch importance from these days until the fourth centuxy. its position and defences would 
make it necessary that an enemy proposing to besiege it should examine it from within. Tha 
remains of this dty which stiU exist are among Uie most remarkable in Syria ; and althoiugli 
most of the buildings are said to be Boman, the citidel is said to be much more ancient, and 
Mr. Oliphant (Land of Gilead) refers some of the fortifications to the days of David. 
"ShATed oH;*' etc. *' Cutting off a person's beard iB regarded by the Arabs as an indignity 
quite equal to flogging and branding among ourselves. Many would rather die than have their 
beards shaved off. Niebuhr relates a similar occurrence as having taken place in modem times. 
In the year 1764, a pretender to the Persian throne, named Kerim Khan, sent ambassadors to 
the prince of Bendervigk, on the Persian gulf, to demand tribute of him ; but he in return 
cut off the ambassador's beards. Kerim Khan was so enraged at this, that he made war upon 
the prince and took the city." {Keii) " The Iraelites, except the priests, wore no brecchei ; 
80 much the grosser, therefore, was the second insult." {Erdmann), 

Ver. 6. " B«tli-rtflio1»." Probably identical with the present Bubaibeh, about twenty-five 
miles N.£. of Damascus. " TolMli/' see on chap. viii. 3. " King Kaaolia," rather, ** Uag of 
KaaOtaa." A territory on the northern border of Bashan, on the south-west declivity of Her> 
mon. (Deut. iii 14.) ** lah-toli." Bather the men of Tob, a region near the Ammonite territoiy, 
where Jephthah took refuge. (Judges xi 5.) Its exact location cannot be fixed. Tweatjr 
thouaaiid footmai." The account of the composition of the forces differs here firom that in 
Chronicles, no chariots being here mentioned. There are copyists' errors in both texts. For the 
Syrian troops consisted neither of footmen alone, nor of chariots and horsemen alone^ but <tf 
infantry, cavalry, and war chariots, as Ib evident, not only from chap. viii. 4, and 1 Chron. zviii. 4^ 
but also from the close of our narrative." {Keil.) 

Ver. 8. '* Here the position of the Syrians in thejidd, f.e., on the broad plain of Medeba» U 
clearly distinguished from the Ammonites before the city, so that the position of Joab's anny is 
clear. He could (see ver. 9) be attacked both in front and rear." (Btximann.) 

Ver. 12. "Tbe oitles of our Ood." "Joab and Abishai were about to fight, in order 
that Jehovah's possessions might not iaH. into the hands of the heathen, and become subject to 
their gods.** (KeU,) 

Ver. 13. "Tliej fled** "As often happens for those that fight for pay alone, and not for 
the cause." {Orotuu.) 

Ver. 14. " Joab retnmed." As may be inferred from chap, xi 1, because it was too lale 
in the season to besiege Babbah. '* Or also because the Syrians were not sufficiently brokeBi er 
he bad not the mateiSkls for a siege." {Biblical Commentary.) 
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Ter. 16. " BadareMr.'* (See on ohap. viiL 8.) "Tlie rlTcr." The Enphntes. This 
king had tributaries in Mesopotamia. (See chap. Tiii 8 ) " HtiUun.'* The locality of this 
place is not known. " As this is the same batUe that, according to 1 Ghron. xviii. S, was 
fooght at Hamath, it must be acrocs the Jordan, (see ver. 17), not on the Bnphrates, bat further 
west than Hamath." {Brdmann,) For Hamath, see chap. viii. 9. 

Ver. 18. *'Seiran hUBdMd oliartot%" etc. (See EeU's remark at the dose of ver. 6.) 
He and other scholars consider that in this chapter we have simply a more circumstantial 
aooQunt of the war of which the result ii given in chap. viiL In support of this view it ii 
urged that in the former chapter David ib said to have subdued the Syrians and the children of 
Ammon, and there is nothing said here of a revolt from an authori^ previously acquired, but 
the circumstances which led to the subjugation of Ammon are here fully related on account of 
its connection with the death of Uriah in the next chapter. 

MAIN H0MILETI08 OF THE CHAPTER. 

Dayid and the Ammonites. 

L The wisdom and virtneB of the parent are not neoeisarily fonnd in the child. 

Although we have no further information concemiDg the father of Hanun than 
that which is furnished by the words of David, they are sufficient to show that 
he was a far wiser and better man than his son. It is reasonable to suppose that 
he showed kindness to David at that period in David's life when nothing but a 
kindly disposition could have prompted him to the deed — when the present king 
of Israel was not in a position either to resent an insult or reward a service 
rendered. We mav fairly then assume that this former king of the Ammonites 
waa a man whose character was above the level of the monarchs by whom he was 
surrounded, and it is possible that, as a descendant of Lot, he cherished some 
regard for the nation of Israel, and some reverence for Israel's God. But the 
conduct of his son is a proof of the painful truth that neither wisdom nor moral 
worth are hereditary. If Hanun had been only politically wise he would have 
given David's ambassadors a different reception. If goodwill to his father's old 
ally did not move him to continue the friendship, a wise man would have seen it 
would be politic to do so. For David was now a king himself, and a king whom 
it was worth while to propitiate. When, therefore, Hanun not merely cast from 
him an opportunity of strengthening his kingdom by alliance with David, but 
added great insult to his rejection, he showed himself as weak as he was wicked, 
and an unworthy son of a worthy parent 

n. Those who are in the wrong are often the first to strike the blow 
which leads to war. It does not appear that David took any steps to avenge 
the insult offered to himself and to his country — ^he probably felt he could 
afford to let it pass, and was willing to leave the Ammonites and their king in 
the hand of Ood. But Hanun and his followers measured David by their own 
standard, and concluding that he would be filled with feelings of revenge, 
hastened to follow up their first act of defiance by another, which compelled 
David to take action against them. Thus thev forced upon Israel the battle 
which ended in their own destruction, for David would have failed in his duty 
had he not have now dealt out retribution. This principal is ever in operation 
in the various spheres of human life. Even in the play-ground the boy who is 
in the wrong is often more eager than the companion whom he has offended to 
settle the dispute by blows, and ascending to the unequal contest which rebellious 
man wages with his Maker, we find that dl the defiance and active insolence is 
on the side of the offending human creature, and all the long-suffering and for- 
bearance on that of the God against whom he has sinned. Let all in such case 
beware, lest, like these Ammonites, they force the sword of retribution to 
descend upon them, 
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m. If those who are in the wrong are bold, much more shonld fhoie who 
are in the right show eonrage and detennination. These Syrians and 
Ammonites were engaged in an unjust war — ^they had no possible excuse for the 
attack they made upon Israel, and therefore they could have had no oonviction of 
being in the ri^ht to sustain them. Yet they came to the contest with bold 
hearts — ^venturing their liberties and their lives in a wrong cause. As we have 
before had occasion to notice, men will be brave in trying to advance wrooff as 
well as in defending what is right But seeing that they who are engaged in 
fighting for the righteous cause have God and conscience on their side, it 
behoves them at all times to equal, if not to surpass, their opponents in courage 
and devotion. Joab could here draw inspiration from the certainty that he was 
fighting for Ood in fighting against the neathen, and this thought enabled him 
to be of good cheer, and leave the issue in God's hands. Although he was not 
a true servant of God, he was at this time engaged in a service for Gkni's people, 
and the consciousness of this seems to have lifted him for a time above his 
ordinary frame of mind, and fiUed him with a real religious devotion. If Joab 
could be thus animated and strengthened, surely no tady godly man ought to 
fear or fiedter in the day of righteous conflict. 

OUTLINES AND 8UQQESTIVB COMMENTS. 



Ver. 3. It is hard for a wicked heart 
to think well of any other ; because it 
can think none better than itself and 
knows itself evil — Bp. Ball. 

Ver. 5. 1. We must beware of 
casting pearls before swine (ver. 2). 
The Ammonites must have been known 
to David as a cruel and barbarous 
people. 2. Nothing is so offensive as a 
wanton insult in return for respect and 
kindness. 3. The gravest men are 
sensitive to ridicule of their personal 
appearance. 4. All persons of noble 
nature are considerate of the feelings 
of others. 5. Time heals many ills. — 
Tr. of Lange's Commentary. 

Ver. 6. It is one of the mad 
prmciples of wickedness, that it is a 
weakness to relent, and rather to die 
than yield. Even ill causes, once 
undertaken, must be upheld, although 
with blood ; whereas the gracious heart, 
finding his own mistaking, doth not 
only remit of an ungrounded dis- 
pleasure, but studies to be revenged of 
itself, and to give satisfEU^tion to the 
oflFended.-;--Bjt?. Hall. 

That is the way with an evil 
conscience ; it flees before it is hunted. 
(Job XV. 20.)— Chiiwr. 



Ver. 12. 
330 



That soldier can never 



answer it to God, that strikes not more 
asajusticiar, than asan enemy; neither 
doth he content himself with his own 
courage, but he animates others. The 
tongue of a commander fights more 
than his hand. It is enough for private 
men to exercise what life and limbs 
they have : a good leader must, out of 
his own abundance, put life and spirits 
into all others : if a lion lead sheep into 
the field, there is hope of victory. 
Lastly, when he hath done his best, he 
resolves to depend upon God for the 
issue, not trusting to nis sword, or his 
bow, but to the providence of the 
Almighty, for success, as a man reli- 
giously awful, and awfully confident, 
while there should be no want in their 
own endeavours. He knew well that 
the race was not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong ; therefore he looks 
up above the hills whence cometh his 
suvation. All valour is cowardice to 
that which is built upon religion. — 
Bp. Hall. 

Joab was a selfish, unscrupulous, 
unprincipled man ; yet in entering 
upon a perilous battle he talks piously. 
So do almost aU civilrulers and genenJs 
in any great emergency; not only 
because thev know that the people fed 
their dependence upon God, but because 
in the hour of trial they feel it them- 
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selves. Such language under sach 
circumstances does not clearly prove 
one to be devout, or to be hypocritical ; 
it expresses a feeling whicn may be 
genume, though transient and super- 
ficial. — 7>. ofLange*B Commentary. 

I. Courage is an essential character- 
istic of a good soldier — ^not a savage 
ferocious violence ; not a foolhardy in- 
sensibility of danger, or headstrong rash- 
ness to rush into it ; not the fury of 
inflamed passions broke loose from the 

i government of reason ; but calm de- 
iberate rational courage; a steady, 
judicious, thoughtful fortitude; the 
courage of a man, and not of a tiger. 
. . .This will render men vigilant and 
cautious against surprises, prudent and 
deliberate in concertmg their measures, 
and steady and resolute in executing 
them. ... II. It is of great 
importance to excite and keep up 
courage in such an emedition that we 
should be fully satisfied that we engage 
in a righteous cause— and in a cause of 
great moment; for we cannot prosecute 
a suspected, ov wicked scheme which 
our own minds condemn, but with 
hesitation and timorous apprehensions : 
and we cannot engage with spirit ana 
resolution in a trifling scheme, from 
which we can expect no consequences 
worth our vigorous pursuit. . . . 
The consideration of the justness and 
importance of the cause mav also 
encourage hope that the Lord of Hosts 
will espouse it, and render its guardians 
successful The event, however, is in 
His hands as the closing words of the 
text suggest. They may be looked 
upon in various views; as 1. The 
limguage of uncertainty and modestgr. 
• . . Such language becomes us in 
all our undertakings ; itsoundscreature- 
like, and God approves of such self- 
diffident humility. ... 2. It may 
be expressive of a firm persuasion that 
the event of war entirely depends upon 
the providence of Ood. q,d. Let us 
do our best; but after all, let us be 
sensible, that the success does not 
depend upon us. ... It is no 
(;reat exploit of faith to believe this ; 
it is but a small advance upon atheism 
and downright infidelity. ... 8. 



It may express an humble submission 
to the disposal of providence, let the 
event turn out as it would we have not 
the disposal of the event, nor do we 
know what it will be ; but Jehovah 
knows and that is enough. . . 4. 
These words, in their connection, may 
intimate, that, let the event be what 
it will, it will afford us satisfaction 
to think that we have done the best 
we could, q.d. We cannot command 
success .' but let us do aU in our power 
to obtain it, and we have reason to hope 
we shall not be disappointed ; but if it 
should please God to render all our 
endeavours vain, still we shall have the 

Enerous pleasure to reflect, that we 
ve not been accessory to the ruin of 
our country, but have done all we could 
for its deUveranca — From a sermon 
hy President Davies of New Jersey, 
preached on the invasion of British 
America by the French^ 1756. 

Ver. 13. Joab provided for the worst, 
and put the case that the Syrians or 
Ammonites might prove too strong for 
him ; but he proved too strong for 
them both. We do not hinder our 
successes by preparing for disappoint- 
ment. — {Henry). 

Ver. 1-19. One injustice produces 
another, and drags men on irretardably 
to destruction by the resulting chain 
of sins and injustices. — {Lange s Com- 
mentary). 

Our rsalter contains several songs 
which betray an undeniable reference 
to the last wars and victories of David. 
... To these belong, in the first 
place the sixtieth ... in which 
ne begins by looking back on the in- 
vasion of the Syrians, in which his 
army had to lament sorrowful losses, 
and on all the terrors of war which had 
spread over the land. " God, Thou 
hast cast us off, etc. • • . Thou 
hast given a banner, etc. . . . (f.0.. 
Thou didst give them deliverance, and 
didst raise up that before them like 
an encouraging banner)." ... He 
concludes with "God hath spoken in 
His holiness" (glorious promises has 
He given to me); "therefore" {i.e. 
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on the ground of them) " I will rejoice: 
I wOl divide " (to Israel) " Shechem " 
(the land on this side of Jordan), and 
mete out the valley of Succoth" (the 
land on the farthest side of Jordan). 
The whole land David regards as his 
possession. But why does he name 
only these two places ? He names them 
as denoting the two portions of the 
land, with a retrospective reference to 
the patriarch Jacob, who, after his 
return from Mesopotamia, settled first 
in Succoth, and then afterwards in 
Shechem, and there built an altar, 
thus foreshadowing the taking posses- 
sion of the land at a later periocL 

The twentieth Psalm b a Davidic 
war song, belonging to the same days, 
. . . also the forty-fourth, and we 
have in the sixty-eighth Psalm, an 
animated song of triumph, which has 
reference, with its whole contents, to 
the issue, so glorious for Israel, of that 
most fearful of all their wars, the Syro- 
Ammonitish. The Psalmist begins it 
with joyful expressions of praise to 
Jehovah as the Protector of me right- 
eous, and the inflexible Judge of the 
wicked. Then he recalls to remem- 
brance the mighty deeds by which Qod 
had made himself glorious to Israel 
during their marchinfi;s in the wilder- 
ness, and the peaceful days which he 



had granted to his people aft^ the 
conquest of Canaan till the erection of 
the tabernacle on Mount Zion. After 
a description of the glory of Grod, who, 
as the King of all kmgs sat enthroned 
in majesty on His holy hill of Zion, and 
had again shown himself, in the sub- 
jugation of all the enemies of His 
people, that He was the God of Israel, 
the Psalmist describes the -festal pro- 
cession in which the holy thing, the 
ark of the covenant, which had accom- 
panied the army into the field during 
the Ammonitish war, was brought back 
again to Jerusalem. He names sev^^ 
tribes, among others those of Benjamin 
and Judah, Zebulun and Naphtali, 
which took part in this procession, as 
representatives of the whole nation. 
Then he sees in spirit the veil raised 
from the most distant future, and all 
the nations of the earth bending under 
the sceptre of the (rod of Israel Then 
the song becomes Messianic, and closes 
with these words : ''Ascribe ye strength 
unto Qod : His excellency is over Israel, 
and His strength is in me clouds. 
God, Thou art terrible out of Thy holy 
places : the God of Israel is He that 
giveth strength and power unto His 
people. Blessed be God ! "— (^rww- 
macker). 



CHAPTER XI. 

GamoAL AHD ExposnoBT Norn. Ver 1. " Alter tiM year," et&, nther, at ^rd^gr%of 
ike year, Le., in the spring when kings were accustomed to begin militaiy operationB. ^ Bis 
mervBntB,** the militaxr chieftana about his person. ** All JmrmBl," t.e., the whole army. "Tlie 
otaUOren of Ammoii. *' It was usual, when some strong point was attacked, to ravage the 
land far and near by incursion parties." {Srdmann.) 

Ver. 2. "In wot evealagUde," etc When the mid-day rest was oyer, and noon was psst 
'* Walked open the root:" This was an eastern custom* and the place and hour often ussd for 
religious meditation. " tew a woauui," etc. Either at the well in the court-yard of her house 
or, as some suggest, in her chamber, the casements being open. " In either case, the place wis 
private, visible only from a neighbouring roof ; and in the East people refrain from loolonff down 
from a roof into neighbouring courts, so that it is an unfoundMl suggestion that Bathshm ^ 
purposely bathing in an ez^wed place in order to attract the king's gase." (2V. of Latiffci 
Cbmmentory.) 

Ver.8. '^BatliaiielML'* . . ''XUam.'' Inl(nuon.iiL6,shei8odDedBaihshua,dan]^ 
AmmieL "Ammiel has tibe same meaning as Eliam, and is, indeed^ the same word, its compoQ&A 
parts being inverted, and means " Ood^t people,*' ( Wordwforth,) From 2 Sam. xziiL 34, where jSlism 
IS called the son of Ahithophel, it is supposed by some that Bathsheba was the grand-d aughte r 
of David's counsellor, and that tiiis may explain his adherence to Absalom. * Uriah the BitttM* 
One of David's heroes. The Hittites were dwelling in Palestine, as far baekas thedaysof Abie- 
ham. (Gen. xv. 20, xxiii. 7.) 
332 
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Yer. 4. " David aent^" etc " David had probably hoped that she wm immamed, bnt now 
that hiB pasrion was inflamed the knowledge that she was a wife did not deter him from his 
purpose." ( Wardtworih,) " The narrative leads ns to infer that Bathsheba oame and submitted 
herself to David without opposition. She was moved doubtless by vanity and ambition in not 
venturing to refuse the demand of theKfi^." (Erdmann.) "For aba was imrlfled," etc. 
Rather, when ahe «of purified, etc,, the retvmetL (See Lev. xv. 18.) 

Yer. 5. "And aent and told DftTld." Adultery was punishable with death. ** This in- 
volved an appeal to him to take the neceesaiy steps to avert the evil consequences of the sin." 
(KeU,) 

Yer. 8. " Waah tliy flBol»" etc. " These worda contained an intimation that he was to go 
to his own home." {KeU.) 

Yer. 9. "Slept at the door,*' etc. ''In the guard room (1 Kings ziv. 27, 28) with the 
royal court offidab or the bodyguard. It is possiUe that he did thlB merely out of zeal of 
service, but also hiB suspicions may have been already aroused, and he may have heard something 
of the affair with Bathsheba." {Erdmann,) 

Yer. 11. " The ark," etc. This seems to indicate that the ark had accompanied the army. 
*'AathonUTest,"etc. lSten:ily, by thy life and the life of thy $ovl. " This is not a tautology, 
but a strengthening of the oath by a repetition of the thought" {Erdmann,) 

Yer. 16. "When Joab observed," literally, watched. *'We must imderstand from this a 
procedure different from the usual siege, a nearer approach, which challenged the warriors in the 
city to a sally." (Bunsen,) 

Yer. 17. "And Uriah the Bittlte died also." « Joab could foresee that this would 
happen from the dangerousness of the post. In becoming the instrument of David's murderous 
artifice, Joab needed not to know the ground of the order. As obedient servant of the king, he 
carried out the order unhesitatingly, inasmuch as it was an order of the commander of the army 
in relation to a soldier who might have committed some grave offence against him, and whose 
seemingly accidental death might be desired by him for special reasons." (Erdmann,) 

Yer. 20. "If so be that the king's wrath," etc. <* Joab assumed that David might 
express his displeasure at the fact that Joab had sacrificed a number of his warriors by 
approaching dose to the waD, if such should be the case, to announce Uriah's death to the king, 
for the purpose of mitigating his wrath." (KeU,) 

'Vest, 27. "When the monmlng was past*" etc. The usual mourning of the Israelites 
lasted seven days. (Gten. i 10 ; 1 Sam. zxzi. 13.) It is not known whether it was longer in 
the case of widowhood. It is obvious that David would make Bathsheba his wife as early as 
possible. 

main homiletias op the chapter. 

Datid's Fall. 

1. Times of prosperity and InactiYity are times of special temptation* 
In all the days of David's adversity he maintained an ansullied reputation. In 
this day of his prosperity he was guilty of a series of the blackest crimes. Men 
by great successes in life become a special mark for the f(reat enemy of the race, 
and the more so in proportion as they have hitherto been loyaa to God and 
goodness. At such times the path of active duty is the least likely to lead into 
temptation* If David had been at this time at the head of his army it is likely 
lie would have escaped this dark stain upon liis life, for plenty of work is a 
preventive of certain kinds of sin. While a brook is in motion its waters are 
pure, but if their flow is stopped they become stagnant ; so there are men who 
cannot pass from a life of activity to one of repose without de|;enerating in 
character. It seems as though David, with all his intense devotion and deep 
religious emotion, was of this class. He had been on the throne for a consider- 
able number of yean, bnt until now had proliably had little leisure, and the 
constant demanos upon his energies had kept the arrows of the tempter from 
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piercing the weak place in his armour. How much safer he wonld have heen in 
the thickest of the fight before Rabbath-Ammon than upon his house-top in 
Jerusalem. 

II. Even good men have evil tendencies, of whose strength they have no 
conception. A vessel filled with gunpowder looks very trim, and clean, and safe, 
but the black powder is there in uie hold, only needing a single spark to make 
its power felt. A lake seems filled with the purest water, but a stone cast into 
it will stir up the mud at the bottom and change it into a thick and turbid 
pool A tendency to a certain disease may lie dormant for years in the con- 
stitution, and suddenly circumstances may favour its rapid development, and it 
may carry off its victim in a few dajm. So is it with the human souL If any 
human eye had marked David as he sought his roof on this day, could they 
have dreamedth at there were the possibilities of such a fall within him ? Had he 
any conception himself of the strength of his passion, and the weakness of his 
will on the side of righteousness ? 

m. If sin is not resisted when in the heart it will sooner or later beoome 
manifest in the life. When the sensual thought in relation to Bathsheba 
entered David's heart he did not bid it depart, but dallied with it until even 
the knowledge that she was the wife of another seemed no obstacle to him. 
Even the b^t man while in this world needs ever to stand sentinel over his 
inner life, lest before he is aware a sinful desire lay hold of him and speedily 
pass from the region of thought into that of action. For sin never remains 
hidden in the soul unless it is fought and conauered there. If the spring be not 
cleansed the streams must reveal the fiict, and if the root be not good Uie fruit 
must betray it. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 1. This entire campaign, with 
the siege of a capital, and the slaying 
of thousands, interests us now only as 
the occasion of David's series of great 
sins. And in truth the striking .excel- 
lencies or faults of one great and good 
man, when permanently recorded and 
widely read, become more important to 
the welfare of the human race than 
the overthrow of cities or kingdoms. — 
Tr. of Langes Cammentartf, 

While Joab is busy laying siege to 
Rabbah, Satan is to David, and far 
sooner prevailed. — Trapp. 

Ver. 2. There can be no safety to 
that soul, where the senses are let loose. 
He can never keep his covenant with 
God, that makes not a covenant with 
his eyes. — Bp. Hall. 

David had once prayed, ** Turn awav 
mine eyes from beholding vanity; ' 
and should have still continued his 
suit : that as he might keep a door in 
Ood's house, so God woula keep the 
334 



doors and windows of his, — those other- 
wise windows of wickedness, and loop- 
holes of lust, the eyes ; through which 
the old serpent easilv windeth himself 
into the heart, and maketh himself 
master of the whole man. This made 
good Job to step firom a prayer into a 
vow (Job xxxi. 1). Tea, from a vow 
to an imprecation (ver. 7.)i as knowing 
the danger of irregular glancing, or in- 
ordinate gazing. — Trapp. 

Yet, 8. David should rather have 
taken an antidote of mortification, be- 
fore the venom of lust had got to the 
vitals. But it is hard for him who 
hath fallen down the ladder of hell for 
a round or two, to stop or step back 
till he come to the bottom, without 
extraordinary help from the hand of 
Heaven. Can a man commit one sin 
more, and but one sin more 1— Trapp. 

Ver. 4. Had Bathsheba been mind- 
ful of her matrimonial fidelity, perhaps 
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David had been soon checked in his 
inordinate desire ; her facility furthers 
the sin. The first motioner of evil is 
most fanltv ; but as in quarrels, so in 
offences, the second blow (which is the 
consent) makes the fray. Sin is not 
acted alone ; if but one party be wise, 
both escape. It is no excuse to say, I 
was tempted, though by the ffreat, 
though by the holy and learned : almost 
allsinuers are misledby that transformed 
angel of light The action is that we 
must regard, not the person. Let the 
mover be never so glorious, if be stir 
us to evil, he must l^ entertained with 
defiance.--J9j9. HalL 

Ver. 15. David hath forgotten that 
himself was in like sort betrayed in his 
master's intention, upon the dowry of 
the Philistines' foreskins. I fear to 
ask, who ever noted so foul a plot in 
David's rejected predecessor? Uriah 
must be the messenger of his own death, 
Joab must be a traitor to his friend, 
the host of Ood must shamefully turn 
their backs upon the Ammonites, all 
that Israelitish blood must be shed, 
that murder must be seconded with 
dissimulation : and all this to hide one 
adultery. God, thou hadst never 
suffered so dear a favourite of thine to 
fall 80 fearfully, if thou hadst not meant 
to make him an universal example to 
mankind, of not presuming, of not 
despairing. How can we presume of 
not sinning, or despair for sinning, when 
we find so great a saint thus fallen, 
thus risen ! — Bp. Ball. 

It is a sign of the irresistible power 
of conscience, and an involuntary self- 
condemnation, when a man seeks in 
every way to conceal his sin from men, 
but to extenuate and justify it before 
God, and on the other hand unwilling- 
ness to make confession has its deepest 
ground in the pride of the human heart, 
which increases in proportion as the 
man becomes involved m sin, and the 
evil in him develops itself from the 
slightest beginnings into a power that 
exercises dominion over the whole inner 
life. ** Whosoever commits sin, he is 
the servant of sin." — Tr, of lunge's 
CammenUuy. 



Ver. 11. Even the best actions are 
not always seasonable, much less the 
indifferent. He that ever takes liberty 
to do what he may, shall offend no less 
than he that sometimes takes liberty 
to do what he may not 

If aujrthing, the ark of God is fittest 
to lead our tunes ; according as that 
is either distressed, or prospereth, 
should we frame our mirth or mourn- 
ing. To dwell in ceiled houses, while 
the temple lies waste, is the ground of 
God's just quarrel. — Bp. Hau. 

Vers. 1-27. It has been said, ''But 
such a sin is so unlike David's cha- 
racter." Doubtless it was, on the 
theory that David was a character 
mingled of good and evil. But on 
David's own theory, that he was an 
utterly weak person without the help 
of God, the act is perfectly like David. 
It is David's self. It is what David 
would naturally do when he had left 
hold of God. Had he left hold of God 
in the wilderness he would have be- 
come a mere robber-chioftaiu. He 
does leave hold of God in his paUce of 
Zion, and he becomes a mere Eastern 
despot — Kingsletf. 

Let it be noted that when Satan 
comes to a man, he makes his appeal 
to that particular part of his nature 
where passion is strongest and prin- 
ciple is weakest. Now in David what 
that was might be very easily discovered. 
From an early period of liis career, he 
had been especially susceptible in the 
veiy matter in which now he fell. 
This is evident from his marriage of 
Abigail, and also from the great lati- 
tude in which he allowed himself, after 
his settlement in Jerusalem, in respect 
to his harem. Polygamy, though not 
forbidden by the Mosaic law, was re- 
gulated and discouraged ; but David 
proceeded as if it had been a perfectly 
warrantable and legitimate thing, and 
this conduct on his part undoubtedly 
tended to weaken his impression of the 
sanctity of marriage, fhat sense of 
delicacy and chastity, which has such 
a purifying and preserving influence 
on the life, could not flourish side by 
aide with the polygamy in which he 
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pennitted himself; and so, though he 
thought not of it at the time, his 
taking of many wives to himself pre- 
pared the way for the revolting iniquity 
which he committed. Here, then, in 
the moral weakness which constant 
prosperity had created, in the oppor- 
tunity which idleness affordea to 
temptation, and in the hlunted sensi- 
bility which polygamy had super- 
induced, we see how David was so 
easily overcoma 

But it may be asked, How can you 
account for such enormous iniquity in 
such a man as we have seen that David 
was ? To this I answer, that we may 
explain it by the absence for the time 
heme of that restraining influence 
which his better nature was wont to 
exercise over his life. Passion had de- 
throned conscience ; and then, owing 
to the intensity of his character, and 
the general greatness of the man, his 
sins became as mach blacker than 
those of others, as his good qualities 
were greater than theirs. In every 
good man there are still two natures 
striving for the mastery. " The flesh 
lusteth a^inst the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh." The new 
nature is generally in the ascendant, 
but sometimes the old evil nature will 
re-assert its supremacy, and the effect 
of this temporary revolution will be 
determined by the temperament and 
characteristics of the individual Now 
there are some men in whom every- 
thing is on a large scale. When their 
good nature is uppermost, they overtop 
all others in holiness; but if, un- 
happily, they should be thrown off 
their guard, and the old man should 
gain the mastery, some dreadful 
wickedness may be expected. This is 
all the more likely to be the case if 
the quality of intensity be added to 
their greatness ; for a man with such 
a temperament is never anything by 
half. But it was just thus with David. 
He was a man of great intensity and 
pre-eminent enerw. He was in every 
respect above orainary men ; and so 
when, for the time, the fleshly nature 
was the stronger within him, the sins 
which he committed were as much 
836 



{greater than those of common men, as 
in other circumstances his excellencies 
were nobler than theirs. We often 
make great mistakes in judging of the 
characters of others, because we ignore 
all these considerations ; and many 
well-conducted persons among us get 
great credit for their g|ood moral cha- 
racter, while the truth is that they are 
blamdess not so much because they 
have higher-toned principles than 
others, as because they have feeble, 
timid natures, that are too cautious or 
too weak to let them go very far either 
into holiness or into sin. But David 
was not one of these. Everything 
about him was intense ; and hence, 
when he sinned, he did it in such a 
way as to make well-nigh the most 
hardened shudder. In all this, ob- 
serve, I am not extenuating David's 
guilt It is one thing to explain, it is 
another thing to excuse. A man of 
David's nature ought to be more pe- 
culiarly on his guard than other men. 
The express train, dashing along at 
furious speed, will do more mischief if 
it runs off the line than the slow-going 
horse-car in our city streets. Everyone 
understands that ; but everyone de- 
mands, in consequence, that the driver 
of the one ^all be proportionately 
more watchful than that of the other. 
Now with such a nature as David had, 
and knew that he had, he ought to 
have been supremely on his guard, 
while again the privileges which he 
had received from God rendered it 
both easy and practicable for him to 
be vigilant. — Taylor. 

Thus far the story belongs to the 
usual crimes of an Eastern despot 
Detestable as was the double guilt of 
this dark story, we must still remem- 
ber that David was not an Alfred or a 
Saint Louis. He was an Eastern king, 
exposed to all the temptations of a 
king of Ammon or Damascus then— of 
a sultan of Bagdad or Constantioople 
in modem times. What follows, bow- 
ever, oould have been found nowhere 
in the ancient worlds but in the Jewish 
monarchv.— fiftoii%. 

For a king to take the wife of apoor 
man— how fight a fault may this bsTe 
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appeared to one with the power and 
pnvileges which David possessed. Sup- 
posing there was a fixed law against 
adultery, did this law apply to the 
ruler of the land? Was he not in 
some sense above law ? Such are the 
arguments and sophistries which would 
occur to one who was wrestling with his 
conscience either to give him leave to 
commit a wrong, or not to torment him 
for it when it was done. And then, if 
the husband of this woman stood in the 
way of the full gratification of his pur- 
pose, or of the concealment of it, was 
there anything strange that he, who 
was exposing thousands of his subjects 
to the chances of battle and death, 
should expose this one ? Why was his 
life more precious than that of any 
other Israelite ? Was it precious simply 
because it was so convenient to nis 
master than he should lose it ? And so 
the deeds were dona . . . And David, 
no doubt, performed all his official 
tasks as before, went daily to the ser- 
vices of the tabernacle, was probably 
most severe in enforcing punishment 
upon all wrong doers. — Maurice. 

Ver. 27. Such is the solemn quali- 
fication which the Holy Scriptures 
append to a record of successful wicked- 
ness. . . . From the moment when 
a lawless desire first planted itself in 
David's heart, till the full completion 
of that desire in the sinful act and its 
consequences, there had not been one 
single impediment in the way of his 
gratification which had not been easily, 
triumphantly surmounted ; not one 
misgiving of conscience obstinately 
importunate ; not one agent in the 
crime reluctant or inaccessible to 
persuasion ; not one adverse circum- 
stance to interfere with the exact 
order of the meditated plan. . . . 
" BtU the thing displeased the Lord." 
This is the point of contrast between 
the text and its immediate context ; 
between the smooth and easy course of 
king David's transgression, and the few 
emphatic words which close the record 
and carry the question firom the judg- 
ment of earth to the tribunal of 
heaven . . . The words first of all 



afford a testimony to the perfect insight 
of Otod into our hearts and lives, to 
His . . . present observation of 
them, His judgment upon them both 
present and future .... Every 
single thing that we say and do either 
pleases or displeases Ooid. If it has no 
other value, it is made pleasing to Him 
by a pervading spirit of faith, by an 
habitual regard to Him, on the part of 
him who does it, or displeasing, what- 
ever its apparent merit, by the habitual 
absence of this spirit. . . . God 
for a whole year looked upon David with 
disapprobation and disfavour. It is not 
said tnat David was aware of this. The 
contrary is rather to be inferred. . . 
But we see clearly . . that all the 
prayers and all the praises of that whole 
year went for nothing with Him to 
whom they were addressed. . . . 
It is a solemn thought that there are 
multitudes with whom this is so all 
their life long ; multitudes with whom 
this is so for an integral portion, it may 
be, of their threescore years and ten. 
. . . . But it is not onlv upon our 
intercourse with God that this deplor- 
able condition acts so fatally : it puts 
our life all wrong : it is impossible that 
anything can be in its place. . . . 
Remember, finally, this state is not 
necessarily, nor perhaps, commonly, a 
temporary state. It may last till death : 
and then : — 1 It is the tendency of 
such a state to prolong, to perpetuate 
itself ; it contains in itself a blinding, 
searing, deadening power. ... If 
these things be so, let us not disguise it. 
Our eternal life depends upon knowing 
the truth ; first the truth of man, and 
then the truth of God ; first our state 
as it is, and then the change promised. 
Vaitgkan. 

Even in David's fall Satan is de- 
feated and God is glorified by means 
of Satan's devices, which appears as 
follows, viz. : — 1. We have here a 
strong proof of the veracity of Holy 
Scripture. David's sin was committed 
in private. He was a king, a powerful 
king, beloved by his people, and — as is 
clear from his penitential Psalms — he 
was sincerely contrite for his sins ; and 
in the rest of his life he did that which 
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was right in the sight of the Lord 
(1 Kings zv. 5). Besides, one of the 
worst consequences of the publication 
of his sin would be that he would have 
given great occasion to the enemies of 
the Lord to blaspheme (ch. xii. 14). 
Might it not therefore have been ex- 
pected that a veil would have been 
thrown over his sin, and that it would 
not have been exposed to the eyes of 
the world in Holy Writ? If Holy 
Scripture had been the work of man^ 
the considerations would have probably 
prevailed, and David's sin would not 
have been exposed to our view ; or, if 
it had been revealed the historian 
would have extenuated it, as many of 
the Hebrew Rabbis have done. But 
the Author of this book is the Holy 
Ghost. ... He reminds us that 
we have to do with One who is no 
respecter of persons .... and in 
reading the Bible we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that in it there is no 
suppression of facts, no disguise or 
extenuation from worldly motives; that 
in the Bible alone we have the revela- 
tion of the perfect Historian, *' Ne quid 
/obi dicere audeat, ns quid neri non 
audiat" ... 2. This history is 
also a moral test of the readers of tlie 
Bible. The consequence of David's 



sin is stated by Nathan (chap. xii. 14). 
But woe to the enemies of the Lord ! 
Woe to those who bla^heme Him! 
For it is written, "All thine enemies, 
Lord, shall feel thine hand," etc 
(Psa. xxi. 8). The enemies of the Lord 
may turn the food of Scripture into 
poison, and may abuse David's sin into 
an occasion of selling themselves into 
the hands of the tempter, but the 
friends of Gk>d will take warning from 
his fall . . . and thus will derive a 
blessing from the Divine record. . . 
3. If David's sin had not been recorded 
we should have been astonished, per- 
plexed, and staggered by the series of 
tribulations which followed him hence- 
forth to the grave. But this sad scene 
explains them all. . . If we had a 
similar view of men's secret sins, if we 
had a clear insight into our o¥m as 
they are seen by God, the anomalies 
of the present state of things in this 
world would in a great measure dis- 
appear. ... 4. The failings of a 
David and a Solomon reminds us also 
that no human examples are to be 
substituted for the Divine law as a 
rule of life, and that there is no spot- 
less example but that of Christ. — 
WordstPoriA. 



CHAPTER XII. 

CitrnoAL AND ExpoSTTOBT KoTSS. Yer. 3. ** Was nnto lilm," eta " The custom of keqnng 
pet sheep in the house, as we keep lap-dogs, is still met with among the Arabs." (JTetZ.) ** As 
a poor man he had the means of buying only one little lamb, which he was now raising, aad 
which he loved the more as it was his only property.'* {Brdmann.) 

Ver. 5. '* Shall surely die," or, " detents to die** " Because the forcible robbery of a poor 
man's pet lamb was almost as bad as man-stealing." {KeU.) ** Twa^toUL" This was the com- 
pensation demanded by the Mosaic law. (£zod. xxi. S7.) 

Ver. 7. "nins satth tlie Lord." "Just as in the parable the sin is traced to its root — 
namely, insatiable ooyetousness— so now, in the words of Jehorah which follow the prophet brings 
out in tJie most unsparing manner this hidden background of all sins.'' (KeiL) 

Ver. 8. " TI17 master^ wtvaa." It is a general custom in the East for a king to succeed 
to his predecessor's harem, and these words seem to show it was permitted to the kings of IsraaL 
" Bishop Patrick and others give the later Jewish understanding of the law or custom ; the king 
and no other person fell heir to the property and harem of his predecessor, but it did not follow 
that he actually married the inmates of the harem ; they might be merely a part of the establish- 
ment. If it was a son that succeeded his father, he treated these women with reverence ; if no 
blood relation existed between the two kin^s, the successor might actually take the women 
as his wives." {PhiUipton.) *' As to the morality of the act» it was the natural result of a poly* 
gamous system, and morally in the same category with it." (2V. of Lana^a OmMMf^taLiy,) 
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Var. 9. "SlAlii.** '* This word to murder in the Hebnw ia stronger tluui the one tnuislated 
<o Ua in the former oUnM. «' With tlM sword ef • • . Amwmm." That David nied the 
heathen to commit the deed, added to the gnilt. 

Ver. 10. " Never depMrt." " That ii, as long as the honse or posterity of David shall last 
. . . The hloody sword appears in the murder of the incestuous Ammon by Absalom 
(ch. ziii 28, 29), in the death of the rebel Absalom (ch. xiiL-xiv.), and in the execution of 
Adonijah." {Brdmann.) '* Then lime deepleed He.** " This is here said instead of " Thou hast 
despised the word of the Lord.' For in His word tA« Zoni ^inwe// reveals Himself ." (Erdmann,) 

Ver. 11. "I wHI take tliy wivee." The two crimes of murder and adultery were to be 
▼iaited by distinct and separate punishments. (See chap. xvi. 22.) 

Ver. 18. "Tlion litaalt not die." What is the exact meaning of these words as applied to 
David ? . . . The application of the law (Lev. xx. 10 ; Deut. xxii. 22) to an absolute 
Eastern monarch is out of the question, and iif it were not, such an application would utterly 
mar the force of the passage. It is obvious, too, to observe that the criminal's death in the 
parable must represent some analogous punishment in the wider field in which the real events 
lay, where the criminal was above human laws, and Almighty Grod was the Judge. In other 
words, the death of the soul is certainly meant, as in Ezek. xviil. 4, 18, etc. {Biblical 
Commentary.) 

Ver. 14. "The enemies ef the Iiord to Meivlieme.'' "Transgression of God's com- 
mand by the king himself must lead the heathen to heap shame and reproach on Israel and its 
Ciod ; and there must therefore be expiation by punishment." (Brdmann.) 

" Not only to the heathen, but also to the unbelisving among the Isrsielites." {Keil.) The 
external sufferings of David would be to all such blasphemers a witness to the holiness and 
justice of God. *' David was also to discern in it a distinct token of the gniu of Grod." {KeU,) 

Ver. 16. "The Iiord etmok the ehlld." It appears that Nathan did not visit David 
until after the birth of Bathsheba's child, and therefore that David's impenitent state of mind 
lasted for many months. 

Ver. 16. " Beaonght God." " In the case of a man whose penitence was so earnest and so 
deep, the prayer for the preservation of his child must have sprung from some other source than 
excessive love of any created object. His great desire was to aven the stroke, as a sign of the 
wrath of God, in the hope that he might be able to discern, in the preservation of the child, a 
proof of Divine favour consequent upon the restoration of his fellowship with God." ( Von 
Oerlach.) " Went In.'* Bather, ''he oame," not into the house of the Lord (ver. 20 is proof 
to the contrary), but into his house, or into his chamber." (KeU. J 

Ver. 17. "The eiders." As in Gren. xxiv. 2, his oldest and most trusted servants. 

Ver. 21. <<What thlnir la thlsT" ** This state of mind is fully explained in Psahn U., 
though his servants could not comprehend it." (KeU.) 

Vers. 15-22. " In this short passage the Divine names are used with greater variation than 
usoaL Verse 15 has " Jehovnh" (the Lord) ; verse 16 has "God;" and in verse 22 the 
Hebrew text has ** Jehovsh," where in our version is God. Whether the sacred historian was 
guided in the employment of these names by some unknown principle, or he used them indiscri- 
minately it is difficult to decide." (Jamieton.) 

Ver. 23. '* I ahall go to Htm." Wordsworth sees in these words " an evidence of David's 
l)elief in the personal identity of risen saints, and in everlasting recognition in a future state." 
It seems quite evident that at least " the continued existence (if the child's soul in Sheol is here 
assumed, and the hope of re-union with it expressed." (Erdmann,) 

Ver. 24. " She here a eon." " In all probability Solomon was not bom until after the 
capture of Rabbah and the terminati«m of the Ammonitish war. Hio birth is simply mentioned 
here because of its connection with what immediately precedes." (KeU.) ** Solomon," i.e. the 
man of peace {KeU.) It was probably given " from the wish that peace might be allotted to him 
as God's gift, in contrast widi the continual wars of his father's life." {Erdmann,) Or as Ketl 
and others remark, " because David regarded his birth as a pledge that he should now become a 
partaker again of peace wiUi Crod." 

Ver. 25. ''He sent." Expositors differ as to whether Jehovah or David is the subject 
here. It seems most in keeping with the construction to read with Kiel and others, 
" Jehovah lovkL him, and tent,*' etc. . . . . " and he (Nathan, in obedience to the Divine 
direction) eaUed,** etc. Some however make David the first subject, and understand the verb 
tent in the sense of delivered ; t.e., David committed the child to the care of Nathan, and Nathan 
gave him his higher name. Others again make David the subject of both verbs. *' Jedldlnh,'^ 
».e., bc^ved of Jehov^ 
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Ver. 26. The uuratiye now retoniB to chapter xL 1. " nie royal olty." From vene 29 
it appears that Babbah was not wholly captured nntil David came, and nnlea *' the whole roralt 
is here sommarily stated in advance " (Erdmann), this seizure must refer to that part called in 
the next verse the voter cUy, 

Yer. 27. "Tlie elty of w»ter%'* or, the toater city. The ruins of this city (see note on 
chap. X. S) show that it lay on both sides of a narrow valley, through which runs a stream wliicfa 
is a tributary to the river Jabbok. The citadel still stands on the northern declivity. Apparently, 
Joab took all the dty with the exception of this stronghold. 

Yer. 28. " It be oallod after aoiy name." Erdmann, Keil, and others, prefer to read 
" and my name be named vpon it ; " i.e.. I receive the honour of the capture. *' Joab^s oondnct 
here is either that of a devoted servant, wishing to give his master honour or shield him fram 
popular disfavour (on account of Bathsheba), or that of an adroit courtier who will not run the 
risk of exciting his king's envy by too much success (see 1 Sam. xviiL 6-8). — (Tr. of Lamge's 
Commentary.) 

Yer. 29. "All tlie people^" %.e., all the men of war who had remained behind in the land ; 
from which we may see that Joab*8 besieging army had been considerably weakoied during the 
r siege, and at the capture of the water-city." {Keil.) 



Yer. 80. ** Their klng^i erowa." " So that he was either taken prisoner, or slain at the 
capture of the city." (KeiLj •< A talent^" etc. " About 100 English pounds.*' {Tr. of Lange*M 
Commentflry.) ** This heavy crown of gold and precious stones might have been worn during 
the coronation by a strong man like David. In many places now weights scarcely less heavy 
are borne on the head even by women. We need not therefore suppose that the weight is 
accidentally exaggerated," {KeU), or that " the crown was supported on the throne above the 
head." (CUrieue.) (Erdmann.) 

Yer. 31. " U^ader aawa," etc This must be rendered "he cut them in two with the saw.' 
The other instruments mentioned denote also entting tooh. " The briok-klln." Keil under- 
stands that they were burned in the brick-kiln, but some expositors read with Kimchi, ** he 
paued them through Malcham" ».e., the place where the Ammonites laid human sacrifices in the 
arms of the red-hot image of their god, Moloch. (See Lev. xviiL 21.) But many oontend that 
the Hebrew text cannot be so translated, and its true signification is very uncertain. 

MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAORAPH.-^Venei 1-18. 

David's Repentancb. 

I. The first step in David's return to Ood is taken by Ood Himself. " The 
Lord sent Nathan." The man who has fallen into a pit and broken his limbs 
must have help from without. It is useless to expect him to climb out unaided 
— someone must come and lift him out if he is ever again to find himself on the 
spot whence he fell. The first step to recovery must come from outside and from 
above himself. David had fallen by his own want of vigilance into a horrible pit 
of sin ; his moral backbone was broken (Psa li. 8), and he could no longer stand 
upright before his conscience and God, and the longer this state continued the 
deeper did he sink into the mire of moral insensibility. Some help must come 
from without if he is ever to recover, in any degree, his lost position — some 
means must be taken to awaken within him, first a sense of guilt and then a hope 
of pardon. God sends the means and thus takes the first step towards recon- 
ciliation between Himself and David^ and He does the same we believe in all 
similar cases. The tendency of sin is either to harden the transgressor or to fill 
him with despair. He either tries to palliate his guilt or he is so overwhelmed 
by the consciousness of it that he becomes hopeless of ever being free from either 
its penalty or its power. But provision has been made by God to meet both 
states of mind. He has sent a greater than Nathan, and in Christ (2 Cor v. 19) 
has taken the first step in reconciling the world unto Himself. 

IL The means used are wonderfully adapted to attain the end desired. 

There is no parable of the Old Testament that can be compared with that of 
the " ewe lamb." Its skill in concealing its application remindB one of our Lord s 
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parable of the yineyard and the wicked husbandmen, (Mark xii. 1-12) and in 
practical application to the heart and conscience it has never been surpassed. 
A consideration of the analogy and contrast which it sets forth as existing 
between Uriah and David shows how fitted it was to set before the latter the 
aggravated guilt of his deed. 1. The analogy. The men in the parable were, 
in some respects, on an equality ; they were fellow-men and fellow-citizens. 
"There were two men in one city." So David and Uriah, although one was a 
king and the other a subject, were on a level on the common ground of humanity, 
and were both subject to the laws, political, social, and religious which had 
been given by (Jod to the nation which regarded Jerusalem as the seat of 
government David was by birth a member of the highly favoured nation to 
whom Qod had given laws direct from heaven, and Uriah by choice was a citizen 
of the city of the great king, and stood in this sense on a level with his royal 
master, as did the poor man of the parable with his oppressive fellow- 
citizen. 2. The contrast, "The one rich and the other poor." Wealth 
means power to gratify one's desires, to execute one's purposes to a great 
extent Poverty often means the necessity of submission to the wiU of those 
socially above us even though they be beneath us in eveiy other respect. 
It was so with the oppressor and the oppressed in the parable, and it was so 
with Uriah and David. The king's position made it possible for him to indulge 
his lawless desires without hindrance. The position of Uriali put his domestic 
happiness and his life at his master's disposal, and this inequality aggravated 
David's crime. The parable seems to hint at a further contrast "The rich man had 
exceeding many flocks and herds, but the poor man had nothing save one little 
ewe lamb." David had many wives ; we infer from the narrative that Uriah had 
but one. His love was therefore deeper, because purer, than that of David. 
The owner of many wives could not gauge the deep affection of the husband of 
one wife, even as the rich man of the parable could not understand the feeling 
with which his poor neighbour regarded his only lamb. Both the points of 
resemblance and of contrast were calculated to set the many aggravations of 
David's sin before him when once his conscience b^n to awake from its long 
slumber. Until this moment DEivid had evidently never looked his crime in the 
bee ; now it was so placed before him that he saw it in all its enormity, stripped 
of any palliation or excuse which he might have thrown over it, if he had known 
it for his own. It is also probable that Nathan, who was evidently much 
esteemed by David, had in past days informed the king of deeds of injustice 
committed by his rich subjects against their poorer brethren. Add to this the 
fact that Nathan had been the mouthpiece of God's goodwill to David and his 
house, and we shall see how adapted were both the messenger and the message — 
first to secure the desired attention, and then to produce the needed conviction. 
The whole transaction ia an exhibition of the manifold wisdom and the gracious 
condescension which ever marks the dealings of God with his erring creatures, 
and puts into the mouth of every restored wanderer the song, " The Lord is 
merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy." (Psa. ciii. 8). 

in. Ood*8 pardon of the sin follows immediately upon David's confession. 
This is the law of the kingdom of God, both before and since the death of the 
Sinbearer — '*J/ we con/ess our sins. He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins." (1 John i. 9.) In the narrative before us the same verse contains the 
acknowledgement of the guilt and its remission ; — it seems as though David had 
hardly uttered his confession before he received an assurance that he was 
pardoned, — that is, that the worst effect of sin — ^the displeasure of God — was 
removed. This by no means, as we see from David's subsequent history, frees 
the transgressor from idl the penalty of his transgression, but it opens or reopens 
the way of access to a merciful God, and gives a different aspect to all the 
chastisement that follows. If David had, in his own words, still " k^t silence " 
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before God, (Psa. xzziii.}, he would have had no place of refuge in the cala- 
mities of his after life ; but having acknowledged his iniquity, he was aUe to 
look for help to the very hand that smote him. This is the great and vital 
difference between the afflictions of the forgiven and the unforgiven ainner. 
The former must still suffer many of the consequences of sin, but the deadly 
sting is gone from them, and although the sentence pronounced at the &11 is 
not reversed for him any more than for the latter, his relations to the Lawgiver are 
those of a forgiven child instead of a rebel subject. David's history shows how 
ready God is to let a man pass from the one position to the other. 

OUTLINES AND SUOQESTIVB COMMENTS. 



Ver. 1. He must be of God's send- 
ing that shall effectuallv awaken con- 
science and speak to the heart. Nathan 
the prophet is here purposely sent to 
let good David feel the bruise of his 
fall. ... If God's best children have 
been sometimes suffered to sleep in sin, 
at last he awakeneth them in a fright. 
Now because men that are awakened 
hastily out of a deep and sweet sleep 
are apt to take it ill, and to brawl with 
their best friends, wise Nathan begin- 
neth his reproof, not in plain terms, but 
by an allegory .... and it is most 
likely he did it privately, that he might 
the more easily work and win upon 
him. . . . Private admonition saith 
one, is the pastor's privy purse, as 
princes have theirs, besides their public 
disbursements. — Trapp, 

Ver. 2. The greater was his sin, since 
pressed with no necessity. Wbat need 
bad the angels to leave their first estate 
and habitation ? (Jude 6.) What need 
had Adam to reach after a deity? 
What need had Ahab to covet Naboth's 
vineyard ? etc. It is no small aggra- 
vation of a man's sin to faU into it 
without strong temptation. — Trapp, 

Vers. 3-5. It is most instructive to 
observe that Nathan in his parable 
calls attention, not to the sensuality 
and cruelty of David's crime, but simply 
to its intense and brutal selfishness. . . 
Remember this, even as regards the 
special sin of which David was guilty. 
Many, perhaps, who would excuse them- 
selves on other grounds for the ruin 
which, by the indulgence of their own 
passions, they help to bring upon the 
souls and bodies of their fellow-crea- 
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tures, might be startled, as was David, 
if once they could be convinced of its 
mean and selfish baseness. — Dean 
Stanley, 

Vers. 5 and 6. This energy of virtue, 
this mighty effort to get credit with 
oneself for a lively sense of right and 
hatred of injustice — ^who does not re- 
cognise it ? Who should not tremble 
when he thinks — ^the evil spirit who 
prompts to this consummate deceit and 
hypocrisy is near to me ? I am tempted 
continually to fly from the light which 
would show me the foul spots in my 
own soul, by projecting them outside 
of me, and pronouncing sentence apon 
them in another man. — Maurice, 

I. Impartial reason is ever ready (o 
condemn any flagrant iniquity. There 
is as discernable a difference between 
good and evil as between white and 
black, when nothing interposes to ob* 
struct the sight, or misrepresent the 
object. When a particular case happens 
to be entangled with something of 
nicety, there may be room for doubt, 
or need of consideration, but in general 
men can pass judgment readily and 
boldly. David wanted not the wisdom 
of an aneel to discern what common 
sense would have dictated in a like case. 
But — II. 7he prejudices of interest 
and lust, may, and do hinder men from 
discerning, or at least distinguishing 
in practice between right and wrong, 
even in the plainest cases. Such was 
most apparently the case with David. 
There was no room for comparison be- 
tween two injuries of a siase so unequal. 
He who was so tenderly sensible of 
what the poor man was supposed to 
suffer, could not possibly be ignonnt 
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of how much the injured Uriah must 
have suffered. In the heat of his in- 
dignation against a supposed oppressor, 
he put on the severity of a juage more 
rigorous than the law directed. And 
this when he had been guilty of a 
cruelty which left not the possibility 
of restitution. III. Although men do 
sometimes suffer themselves to commit 
ffross sins, in open contradiction to 
their oum inward light, yet all noto- 
rious iniauity stands condemned by the 
universal verdict oj mankind. It is no 
easy matter to bribe the reason and 
warp the judgment so far as to make 
men advocate their own irregularities ; 
but let sinners once sit in judgment 
on each other, and they will all come 
in condemnation in their turns, and all 
with equal justice. While the affec- 
tions are unengaged, and temptation 
at a distance, nature recoils at the 
very thought of a great enormity. 
(See 2 Kings viii. 13.) It is probable 
had David been foretold by Nathan 
how he would act in the matter of 
Uriah, he would have answered him in 
the words of Hazael, " Is thy servant 
a dog that he should do this thing ? " — 
Dean Moss. 

Vers. 5-7. I. Men as sinners are 
frequently ignorant of their otvn 
characters. . . . Although there 
is no subject of more vital interest to 
man than himself, and none which he 
has such facilities for studying, yet of 
nothing is he more ignorant. . . . 
When Christ warned Peter of his denial 
of Him, the apostle exclaimed '* Though 
all men deny thee, yet will not I deny 
thee ; " but within a few hours Peter 
repeatedly, and with oaths, denied his 

Master Why are we so 

ignorant of our own characters? I 
may mention three reasons: — First, 
The lack of a sin-resisting force. " Sin," 
says Caird, in his admirable sermon on 
Self-Ignorance, " can be truly measured 
only when it is resisted." Steam is an 
Qlustration. So long as it is allowed 
to pass away freely and unrestrained 
from the boiling vessel its power is in- 
appreciable ; but resist it, endeavour 
to confine it, and it will gather a force 



that will shiver you to atoms. Con- 
science is the sin-resisting force, and 
this in the sinner is weak, etc. Secondly, 
The infirmity of the sin-detecting 
power. Conscience is this power, and 
Dy depravity it often gets deadened so 
that it does not feel or see. If the 
thermometer is frozen, how can you 
tell the temperature of the air? . . 
Thirdly, The repulsiveness of a sin- 
polluted heart. Man feels that all 
things within are not right. He sus- 
pects that there are disease, danger, 
and a lurking enemy there, and 
he keeps away. He regards his own 
heart as the insolvent debtor regards 
his ledger, etc. II. T/ie men who are 
most ignorant of themselves are most 
severe in their judgment ofotliers .... 
This principle is illustrated also in the 
parable of the householders (Matt. xxi. 
33-42); in the history of Caiaphas 
(Mark xiv. 63) ; and in the conduct 
of the Pharisee in the temple, in rela- 
tion to the Publican. He that has 
the " beam " in his own eye sees the 
"mote" in his brother's eye ... . 
III. However self-ignorant a man may 
be, a period of self-recognition must 

come I have read in ancient 

history of a dumb prince who had 
never spoken a word in all his life, 
till one day he saw an enemy draw a 
sword against his father; and as he 
beheld the fatal blow descending, the 
terrible feeling unlocked his tongue 
and made him speak. So it will be 
with all dumb consciences soon. The 
period of self-recognition came to some 
of the murderers of Christ on the 
day of Pentecost ; and they cried out, 
"Men and brethren, what shall we 
do ? " It came to Paul, and he ex- 
claimed, " What things were gain to 
me, I counted loss.' When God 
touches the conscience, the man stands 
self-revealed. 

Awakened conadenoe acts the axiift ; 
Um8 the Sun of Heayen's law 
To photograph the nnner's life, 
Then holda it up a life*like picture— 
A hideous moniiter to the affrighted eye. 
—Dr. David Thomas. 

Ver. 13. Two things are to be 
remarked in connection with David's 
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penitential ntterance. 1. J^ai he re- 
garded social wrongs as sins against 
the Lord, AU that appears to us in 
tlie crimes of which he was con- 
victed was purely social, .... 
Still, inasmuch as social order is a 
Divine institution, wrongs a^inst 
society are sins against Ckd. Things 
are right and wrong between man and 
man because Heaven has willed them 
so ... . and the sinner's grief, 
when conscience is aroused, is not so 
much that he has injured man, as that 
he has insulted his Maker. " Against 
Thee, Thee only have I sinned." 
2. That he felt that he himself was re- 
sponsible for the commission of those 
sins. He does not refer to the tempter 
or the temptation, — does not say a 
word about necessity and the influence 
of circumstances upon his organisation ; 
no, no ! all this will do very well when 
conscience is sleeping for the intellect 
to speculate about But conscience 
despises your fatalism, dashes its logi- 
cal fabrics to pieces. " I have sinned." 
. . . . Taking Nathan's language 
as expressing forgiveness of sin, the 
following remarks are suggested. 
1. Jforgiveness is a real act. It is 
not a mere vision, or an idea of a 
superstitious mind, nor a mere figure 
of speech ; — it is a *' putting away of 
sin," .... 2. Forgiveness is an 
act performed by the Lord. .... 
None can forgive men's sins but the 

Lord 3. Forgiveness is 

an act which delivers Jrom death. 
" The wages of sin is death." .... 
" Thou shalt not die " ; even thy 
physical dissolution shall be only a 
sleep. 4. Forgiveness is an act de- 
pendent on repentance 

jlepent, that your sins may be blotted 
out, etc. 5. forgiveness is an act with 
which the true minister has much to do. 
Whilst we repudiate the doctrine of 
priestly absolution, we hold it to be 
the right and duty of every true 
minister of Christ to do what Nathan 
now did, — Declare Divine forgiveness 
to Him who has proved the genuine- 
ness of his penitence. — Dr. David 
Thomas. 
It may seem to some, that a peni- 
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tence thus suddenly produced could be 
neither very deep nor very thorough. 
But to those who think thus, three 
things must be said. 

First : an impression may be pro- 
duced in a moment which will remain 
indelible. We have heard, for example, 
of one who, as he was travelling in an 
Alpine region at midnight, saw for an 
instant, by the brilliancy of a flarfi of 
lightning, that he was in such a position 
that another step would have been over 
a fearful precipice, and the effect upon 
him was that he started back and 
waited for the morning dawn. Now 
such a flash of lightning into the dark- 
ness of David's soul, this " Thou art 
the man," of Nathan's, was to him. 
It revealed to him, by its momentary 
brilliance, the full aggravation of his 
iniquity. He did not need or desire a 
second sight of it. That was enough 
to stir him up to hatred of his sin, and 
of himself. 

But, second : we must, in connection 
with this narrative, read the Psalms to 
which David's penitence gave birth, 
namely, the 51st and the 32nd ; and 
if these are not the genuine utterances 
of a passionate sincerity, where shall 
we find that quality in any literature? 
Admirably has Chandler said of the 
51st Psalm: "The heart appears in 
every line : and the bitter anguish of 
a wounded conscience discovers itself 
by the most natural and convincing 
symbols. Let but the Psalm be read 
without prejudice, and with a view 
only to collect the real sentiments 
expressed in it, and the disposition of 
heart that appears throughout the 
whole of it, and no man of candour, I 
am confident, will ever suspect that it 
was the dictate of hypocrisy, or oould 
be penned from any other motive but 
a strong conviction of the heinousneas 
of his offence, and the earnest desire 
of God's forgiveness, and being re- 
strained from the commission of the 
like transgressions for the future. 
Furthermore, as another evidence of 
the genuineness of David's repentance, 
we point to the words of Nathan, 
"The Lord also hath put away thy 
sin," and ask if the prophet^ aa 
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Jehovah's representative, would have 
said any thinir like that if the penitence 
of David had not been sincere. . . . 
What, really, is the distinction be- 
tween the people of Ood and the 
wicked on the earth ? Is it that the 
one class commit no sins, while the 
other fall into iniquity? No; the 
godly man does sin. No one will be 
more ready to acknowledge that than 
himself. The difference, therefore, 
is not there. It lies in this : that when 
the child of God faUs into sin, he rises 
out of it and leaves it, and cries to God 
forpardon, purity, and help; but when 
the ungodly man falls into sin, he con- 
tinues m it, and delights in it, as does 
the sow in her wallowing in the mire. 
It is a poor, shallow philosophy, there- 
fore, that sneers at such a history as 
this of David ; nay, it is worse even 
than that : it is the very spirit of Satan, 
rejoicing, as it does, in the iniquity of 
others. On this point, however, I 
gladly avail myself of the language of 
a living writer, not usually considered 
to have an^r very strong bias in favour 
of the Scriptuial views of men and 
things — I mean Thomas Garlyle. 
"Faults I" says this author, in his 
" Lecture on the Hero as Prophet ; " 
" the greatest of faults, I shoula say, is 
to be conscious of none. Readers of 
the Bible, above all, one would think 
might know better. ^ Who is called 
there the man according to God's own 
heart ? David, the Hebrew king, had 
fallen into sins enough ; blackest crimes; 
there was no want of sins. And there- 
upNon unbelievers sneer and ask, 'Is 
this your man according to God's heart?* 
The sneer, I must say, seems to me but 
a shallow one. What are faults ? what 
are the outward details of a life, if 
the inner secret of it — the remorse, 
temptations, true, often baffled, never- 
ending struggle of it — be forgotten? 
'It is not m man that walketh to 
direct his steps.' Of all acts, is not, 
for a man, repentance the most Divine ? 
The deadliest sin, I say were that same 
supercilious consciousness of no sin. 
That is death. The heart so conscious 
is divorced from sincerity, humility, 
and fact — is dead. It is pure, as 



diy sand is pure. David's life and his- 
tory, as written for us in those Psalms 
of his, I consider to be the truest 
emblem ever given of a man's moral 
progress and warfare here below. All 
earnest souls will ever discern in it the 
faithful struggle of an earnest human 
soul toward what is good and best. 
Struggle often baffled sore, baffled down 
into entire wreck, yet a struggle never 
ended ; ever with tears, repentance, 
true, unconquerable purpose begun 
anew. Poor human nature ! Is not a 
man's walking in truth always that 
— ' a succession of falls ? ' Man can do 
no other. In this wild element of a 
life, he has to struggle upward : now 
fallen, now abased ; and ever with tears, 
repentance, and bleeding heart, he has 
to rise agftin» struggle again, still on- 
ward. That his struggle be a faithful, 
unconquerable one, that is the question 
of questions." — Taylor. 

The greatest griefe are not most 
verbal. Saul confessed his sin more 
largely, less effectually. God cares 
not for phrases, but for affections. 
The first piece of our amends to God 
for sinning is the acknowledgment of 
sin : he can do little, that in a just 
offence cannot accuse himself. If we 
cannot be so good as we would, it is 
reason we should do God so much 
right, as to say how evil we are. And 
why was not this done sooner ? It is 
strange to see how easily sin gets into 
the heart ; how hardly it gets out of 
the mouth : is it because sin, like unto 
Satan, where it hath got possession, is 
desirous to hold it, and knows that it 
is fully ejected by a free confession ? 
or because, in a guiltiness of deformity, 
it hides itself in the breast where it is 
once entertained, and hates the light ? 
or because the tongue is so feed with 
self-love, that it is loath to be drawn 
uoto any verdict against the heart or 
hands ? or is it out of an idle misprision 
of shame, which, while it should be 
placed in offending, is misplaced in 
oisclosing of our ofi^nce ? — Bp, Hail. 

Vers. 5-13. The sin of David, and 
his unconsciousness of his own sin — 
and so also his repentance through the 
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disclosure to him of his own sin — are 
exactly what are most likely to take 
place in characters like his, like ours, 
made up of mixed forms of good and 
evil. The hardened, depraved, worldly 
man is not ignorant of his sin; he 
knows it, defends it, he is accustomed 
to it. But the good man, or the man 
who is half good and half bad — he 
overlooks his sin. His good deeds 
conceal his bad deeds, often even from 
others, more often still from himself. 
. . . For others, this histoiT teaches 
us to regard with tenderness the faults, 
the sins, the crimes, of those who, 
gifted with great and noble qualities, 
are, by that strange union of strength 
and weakness which we so often see, 
betrayed into acts which more ordinary, 
com monplace characters avoid or escape. 
We neea not, nor dare, deny their sin 
. . . but we must thankfully acknow- 
ledge the background, the atmosphere, 
so to speak, of excellence which renders 
a return from such sins possible .... 
And for ourselves, let us remember that 
such a foundation of good as there was 
in David's character is never thrown 
awav. If it is not able to resist the 
trial altogether, it will at least be best 
able to recover from it. David's fall 
sufficiently teaches us, not to rely on 
our religious principle, however sound, 
nor to trust in our religious zeal, how- 
ever fervent ; but his repentance bids 
us humbly hope that whatever good 
purposes and sincere prayers and faith 
in God, and love of Christ, we have 
been able to retain amid the changes 
and chances of the world, will stand in 
the evil day, and do us good service 
still : there will be something to which 



we can appeal with the certainty of 
some response when the first flush of 

Eassion, the first cloud of self-deceit 
as passed away. — Dean Stanley. 
Another view of the effect of l>avid's 
humiliation may be noticed, not as if 
it were a matter of certainty, but 
rather as a suggestion for study and 
consideration. There is reason to think 
that this new exercise of David's soul 
— ^his deep sense of sin, and bitter ex- 
perience of its fruits — ^fitted him for a 
most important function, which he 
would now begin to fulfil more espe- 
cially than heretofore. These exeraaes 
of his soul enabled him to become more 
suitably the type of the sin-bearing 
Jesus, and to give utterance to 
those feelings of deep oppression and 
agonizing grief that, in their fullest 
and deepest meaning, none could m- 
propriate but the Man of Sorrows. Up 
to this time David had had compara- 
tively little acquaintance with the 
burden of sin ; ... . but no 
one could in any measure foreshadow 
the Messiah without a deep personal 
acquaintance with the burden of guilt. 
. . . . In one aspect it may be a 
startling thing to suggest that a time 
of writhing under the horrors of guilt 
fitted David better to become the type 
of the sinless One. But in another 
aspect the statement is no paradox. 
.... It is not meant that either 
in kind or degree David's feelings were 
identical with the suffering Messiah, 
but only that the resemblance was such 
that the language whicii was suggested 
by the one was suitable, and shown to 
be suitable, to express the other. — 
Blaikie. 



MAIN H0MILBTI08 OF THE PARAQRAPH.^Vena 14-25. 

David's Punishment. 



I. A Binfol deed committed by a child of GFod must be pnnished to Yindieate 
the justice of the Divine government. The human king and father who claims 
to be the representative and executor of law is bound to begin at home, and 
exact strict obedience from the members of his own family beiore he deals with 
those outside his household. For if his home discipline be lax, and he overlook 
transgressions in his children that he would punish in other men, he loaes his 
reputation as a just and impartial ruler. Indeed, those who stand most nearly 
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related to him are rightly counted more blameworthy than others if they violate 
the»Iaw, inasmuch as their near relation implies a more perfect knowledge of 
what ought to be done, and therefore a more binding obligation. It is especially 
needful, therefore, that their sins be visited with the deserved penalty, and such 
a visitation is quite consistent with personal forgiveness of the offender. God, 
who cUims to be the supreme ruler of all the nations, chose the Hebrew people 
as His especial inheritance, and selected David from the rest of the nation to 
stand in a peculiar and intimate relation to Himself. All the nation was under 
special obligation to obey the laws of God, and David was bound to obedience 
by even stronger ties than any of his subjects. As an Israelite he was called 
upon to show to the heathen around an example of godly living, and as the 
chosen king of Israel, and the professing servant of Jehovah, he was bound to be 
a living revelation of Grod's law to his own people. If his great sin had not been 
openly punished, and if the punishment had not been heavy, the reputation of the 
Divine Law-giver would have suffered. Therefore, although his sin was " put 
away " upon confession, justice demanded all the suffering that followed. 1 his 
law is of necessity in constant operation in the government of God. " You only 
home I known of all the families of the earth; therefore I will punish you for all 

four iniquities." (Amos iii. 3.) Peculiar privileges and distinguishing marks of 
Mvine favour are not licences to sin, but reasons why it cannot be lightly 
passed over. 

n. The result of an unlawful deed soon changes from a source of pleasure 
into one of pain. The thief who succeeds in capturing his booty cou^tulates 
himself upon all the enjoyment he hopes to purchase with it. But it may be 
that he presently stumbles beneath its weight, and so enables the officer of 
justice to overtake and capture him, and thus the very largeness of the gain 
that he secured for an hour becomes the means of days and months of sorrow. 
It is not always, nor generally, that retribution follows so quickly upon the heels 
of wrong-doing, but whether its results be enjoyed for a longer or shorter period, 
they will one day be the cause of bitterness. David was allowed to enjoy, so 
far as a guilty conscience would permit him, the fruits of his sinful union with 
Bathsheba for a short time. It is evident that the child that was born to him 
was a source of joy to his heart But soon that very source of his gladness was 
smitten, and the fountain whence the streams of pleasure had flowed now sent 
forth only bitter waters. Prom what we know of David we may conclude that 
the sufferings of an innocent child would have given him pain under any circum- 
stances, but how great an addition to his mental suffering must it have been to 
remember that, in this instance, his guilty passion was the cause of aU. This 
leads to the remembrance — 

m. That those who commit the sin are not the only sufferers from it. 
This is an inevitable, although sad, consequence of that relativity between 
human creatures which is also the cause of so many blessings. As none can 
say where the effects of sin will end in reUtion to his own soul, so it is impos- 
sible to calculate how far its evil influence will extend in relation to others. 
Sometimes, as in the case before us, only bodily suffering is entailed upon the 
child by the transgressions of the parent, but often, alas, the sin of the father 
bears more deadly fruit in the moral contamination which it communicates to 
the children. David's infant child suffered bodily pain and death because of 
the iniquity of its parents, and no man — especially no parent — can sin without 
bringing misery of some kind upon those related to him. Our children, and 
others connected with us, can, by Divine help, free themselves from the moral con- 
sequences of our wrong-doing, but the law which binds our sin aiid their bodily 
or mental suffering together is one which cannot be broken in the present life. 
Blessed be God it can reach no further ; but surely it reaches far enough to 
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furnish an aU-powerful motive to evei^ man to pray, ''Lead me not into tempta- 
tion." If men will not hear the voice which cries " Do thyself no harm/' and 
will contend that they may do what they please with their own soula, can they 
find even the shadow of an excuse for bringing pain and loss upon others, even 
though that pain and loss be only temporal ? 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 14. This observation gives us 
an insight into the whole position of 
David. In him the good principle had 
attained to supremacy: the godless 
party had seen this witfr terror ; and 
now they mocked piety in its repre- 
sentative, who, because he held this 
position, ought to have kept watch 
over his heart the more carefully. — 
Hengstenberg. 

Ver. 15. It is solemnizing to think 
that the one sinless member of the 
family — sinless as to actual sin — is the 
first to reap the deadly wages of sin. 
It leads the thoughts straight to the 
doctrine of imputed guilt ; it makes 
lis think of mankind as one great tree 
with ten thousand branches ; and when 
the faithless root sends up poison in- 
stead of nourishment, it is the youngest 
and tenderest branchlet that first droops 
and dies. — Blaikie. 

Ver. 16. We like to read these 
words, for they tell us that David, 
though an erring son of God, was yet 
a son. A godless man would have 
been driven farther from Jehovah by 
these troubles, and might have been 
led to make proclamation of his utter 
atheism ; but David went to God. 
The more heavily he felt the rod, the 
nearer he crept to him who used it 
He fled from God to God. He hid 
himself from God in God. This shows 
that his sin was out of the usual course 
of his nature. It was like the deflection 
of the needle, due to certain causes, 
which at the time he permitted j;o have 
influence over him ; but, these causes 
removed, his old polarity of soul re- 
turned, and in his time of trouble he 
called on Jehovah. This was his habit. 
Repeatedly in his Psalms has he em- 
ployed language which clearly indicates 
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that God was regarded b;^ him as a 
strong rock, whereunto, in time of trial, 
he continually resorted. Thus we have 
him saying, on one occasion, of his 
enemies : '* For my love they are my 
adversaries: but I give myself unto 
prayer;" and again, "From the end 
of the earth will I cry unto Thee, when 
my heart is overwhelmed : lead me to 
the rock that is higher than L"— 
Taylor. 

Ver. ] 8. B^entance may come too 
late — ^is respect of temporal chastise- 
ments, which are yet not penal, bat 
medicinal. (1 Cor. xL 32.) Thus 
Moses and Aaron were kept out of 
Canaan for their disobedience at the 
waters of Meribah. — Trtipp. 



Ver. 20. A godly man saith Amen 
to God's Amen ; and putteth his fiat 
and placel to God's. (Acts zxL 14.}— 
Trapp. 

It is worthy of particular observa- 
tion that the first step of the Psalmist 
in the day of his sorrow is "to the 
house of the Lord." His conduct is 
worthy of imitation. I know not 
where the children of sorrow should 
go, if not to the house of their 
heavenly Father. It is in the holinees 
of the sanctuary that this " beauty " is 
found which the prophet was to gife 
instead of ashes to those " who 
mourned in Zion." It is in the sacred 
vessels of the temple that the '' oil of 
ioy " is kept which God's people are to 
have "for mourning."—^. Dehon, 



Ver. 22. God was gracious to him 
in that the child did not liva How 
could he ever have looked upon him 
without grief and shame ? How oft do 
God's chUdren find themselves crooed 
with a blessing I and ont he contrary* 
— Trapp. 
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Yet, 23. We may learn from David's 
words here, that we may cherish the 
most unwavering assurance of the 
salvation of those who die in infancy. 
Even in the comparative darkness of 
the Jewish dispensation, the Psalmist 
had the fullest persuasion of the eternal 
welfare of his baby-hov ; and, under 
the Gospel economy, there are many 
things revealed which tend to make 
the doctrine of infant salvation perfectly 
indubitable. Not to refer to the fact 
that, as they have committed no actual 
transgressions, little children do not 
personally deserve condemnation, and 
may, therefore, presumably be regarded 
as included in the provisions of the 
covenant of grace, there are certain 
things which to my mind place the 
doctrine to which I refer beyond all 
question. 

In the first place, there seems to me 
a moral impossibility involved in the 
very thought of infants being consigned 
to perdition. For what are the elements 
in the punishment of the lost ? So far 
as we know, they are these two, memory 
and conscience. But in an infant 
conscience is virtually non-existent. 
Moral agency and responsibility have 
not yet been developed, and so there 
can be no such thing to it as remorse. 

Again : memory has nothing of guilt 
in an infant's life to recall, and so it 
seems to me to be utterly impossible to 
connect retribution of any sort in the 
other world with those who have been 
taken from the present in the stage of 
infancy. 

But, in the second place, there are 
positive indications that infants are 
included in the work of Christ. I 
grant at once that there is no one 
passage which in so many words makes 
the assertion that all who die in infancy 
are eternally saved ; but then we may 
not wonder at the absence of such a 
declaration, since it would have been 
liable to great abuse ; and we do not 
need to regret that we have it not, 
because there are many passages which 
very clearly imply it. Thus Jesus said 
of infants, " Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven." This does not mean only, as 
some would have us to believe, that the 



kingdom of heaven consists of persons 
resembling little children. The word 
translated "of such" has evidently a 
definite reference tochildren themselves, 
and has elsewhere been employed in that 
way by the Saviour himself. — Taylor. 

The issue of things doth more fully 
show the will of God than the predic- 
tion : God never did anything but 
what He would ; He hath sometimes 
foretold that for trial which His secret 
will intended not : He would foretell 
it; He would not effect it; because 
He would therefore foretell it that He 
might not effect it. His predictions of 
outward evils are not always absolute ; 
His actions are. David well sees, by 
the event, what the decree of God was 
concerning his child, which now he 
could not strive against without a vain 
impatience. Till we know the deter- 
mination of the Almighty, it is free 
for us to strive in our prayers ; to 
strive with Him, not against Him : 
when once we know them, it is our 
duty to sit down in a silent contenta- 
tion. — Bp. Hall. 

Whether David clearly expressed 
faith in the immortality of the soul or 
not, we know that the thing is true ; 
and . . . even the heathen derived 
consolation from the reflection that 
they should meet their friends in a 
conscious state of existence. And a 
saying in Cicero, De Senectute, which 
he puts into the mouth of Cato of 
Utica, has been often quoted, and is 
universally admired : " happy day " 
(says he) " when I shall quit this im- 
pure and corrupt multitude, and join 
myself to that Divine company and 
council of souls who have quitted the 
earth before me ! There I shall find, 
not only those illustrious personages to 
whom I have spoken, but also my 
Cato, who I can say was one of the 
best men ever born, and whom none 
ever excelled in virtue and piety. I 
have placed his body on that funeral 
pile whereon he ought to have laid 
mine. But his soul has not left me ; 
and without losing sight of me, he has 
only gone before me into a country 
where he saw I should soon rejoin 
him."— -4. Clarke. 
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Ver. 24. Yea, sons, and David's best both in his name and in his reign, 

sons came of Bathsheba, because they This may be for comfort to such as 

were 'the fruit of their humiliation, have leaped rashly into marriage; yea, 

Nathan, of whom came Christ (Luke have entered into that holy ordinance 

' iii.), is ranked before Solomon (2 Sam. of God through the devirs portal, if 

v. 14 ; 1 Chron. iii. 5, and xiv. 4), but for that they be after soundly humbled. 

Solomon was the elder brother by Bath- Trojpp. 
sheba, and a notable type of Christ, 

MAIN H0MILETIC8 OF THE PARAGRAPH,— Vena 26—81. 

Thb Final Conquest of Ammon. 

I. To forego honour in fayour of another is often as prudent as it is kind. 

If a man is beneath us in social position, or is less known or esteemed than we 
are, we ought to be able sometimes to stand back a little in order that he may 
be raised or brought forward and reap some of the benefits of which we hare 
enjoyed so large a share. It is surely not a great self-denial for him who has 
won many prizes in the race of life, now and tl)en to slacken his pace so that a 
less favoured person may taste the sweets of victory. But when those with 
whom we are engaged are our equals or superiors, pradence sometimes dictates 
such a course when benevolence does not prompt it. Those who feel themselves 
on a level with us, or know that they stand above us in many respects, are more 
likely to be jealous of our successes, and to look on us with suspicion if we leave 
them too far or too constantly behind in the contest for renown. If we desire 
to retain their goodwill we must sometimes put aside our just claims in their 
favour. The previous and the suhsequent history of Joab lead us to incline to 
the view that his conduct at this time was actuated by this latter motive. He 
might certainly have acted as he did out of kindness of heart. If this event 
happened — as is most likely — ^before David's repentance, Joab must have seen 
how ill at ease his master was, or, if the occurrence took place after the message 
of Nathan, David would still be in a depressed state of mind, and it is possible 
that Joab suggested his expedition against Rabbah to divert him from his 
gloomy thoughts. Or David's reputation among his subjects may have suffered 
by liis sinful conduct, and his general may have resorted to this expedient to 
restore the king to his old place in their esteem by reviving his military fame. Bat 
we think his proiK)8al was dictated rather by prudence. David had already some- 
what against him in the murder of Abner, and had doubtless marked him as an 
ambitious and unscrupulous man. Joab could not be unconscious of the deep 
ott'ence he had given to David when he slew Abner, and was too wise a politician 
not to know how far he might go and yet retain his position at the head of the 
army. So, although he \\9A a perfect right to complete the undertaking which 
he had carried so far, he showed great wisdom in now giving it into David's 
bands, and thus laying him under a new obligation to continue his favours. 

II. External suocess is no criterion by which to judge how a man stands in 
relation to the favour of God. By the conquest of Kabbah David completed that 
series of victories which made him secure against all his heathen foes. When 
the crown of the king of Ammon was placed upon his head and he returned to 
Jerusalem laden with spoil, those who measure how far a man's ways please the 
Lord by the amonnt of temporal success which He grants him, would say that 
now David was enjoying more of the Divine favour than ever before. But there 
can be little doubt that this campaign was undertaken while the heavy displeasure 
of God was resting upon David, and even if it did not take place until after his 
repentance, all tiiis outward splendour stands in sad contrast to the inward gloom 
which must have overshadowed David's spirit when be thought of the terrible 
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sentence, " The sword shall never depart from thine house because thou hast 
despised Me." David the shepherd and the fugitive was really enjoying far more 
of tlie Divine approval and favour than David the conqueror of Ammon, and this 
episode of his life is another illustration of a truth we are prone to forget even 
ill the light of the Cross, that a man's external circumstances are no indication 
of his standing in the kingdom of Gk>^ 

IIL Isolated actions of men are often strangely at Taiiance with their 
character as a whole. As we read this paragraph, we seem to want to transpose 
the names of the actors — to nut into David's mouth the words of Joab, ana to 
make Joab responsible for all that is here ascribed to David. Such a change 
would harmonize entirely with the characters of the two men regarded in their 
entirety. As the record stands, the apparently unselfish words of Joab sound 
aS strangely in his lips as the boastful and cruel deeds of David seem out of 
harmony with his general spirit If we knew no more of either of these men, 
how false would be the estimate we should form of their characters. But all 
who are observant of men in general, and especially of their own lives, know 
well how often very good men act inconsistently with their profession, and how 
it not unfrequently happens that, in individual instances, they suffer when 
compared with men who are morally far below them. A bad man sometimes 
seems to rise above himself, and really does so at times, and even the best of 
men often fall far below their better nature. It behoves us, therefore, always to 
abstain from passing hasty judgments, and to look at a man's deeds in the light 
of the general tenor of his life. 



OUTLINES AND SUG0B8TIVE COMMENTS. 



The whole conduct of David at 
Rabbah is strange and painful. It 
was not creditable to be roused to an 
enterprise by an appeal to his love of 
fame ; he might have left Joab to 
complete the conquest and enjoy the 
lionour which his sword had substan- 
tially won. It was unworthy of him 
to go til rough the empty ceremony of 
being crowned with the diadem of the 
Ammouitish king, as if he set an extra- 
ordinary value on having so precious a 
crown upon his head. Above all, it 
was very terrible to show so harsh a 
spirit in disposing of his prisoners of 
war. But all this is quite likely to have 
happened if David nad not yet come 
to re(>entance. When a man's con- 
science is ill at ease, hia temper is 



commonly sullen and irritable. Feeling 
himself pursued by an enemy whom he 
dare not face, he avoids solitude and 
reflection — he courts bustle and busi- 
ness, and every kind of exciting and 
engrossing occupation. Uncomfortable 
and unhappy in his inmost soul, he is 
just in the temper to become savage 
and cruel when crossed. . . . The 
whole occurrence shows that want of 
humility, admiration, love, and obe- 
dience towards God, tells darkly upon 
the whole life and character. — Blaxkie, 

Ver. 28. Do we the like by Jesus 
Christ, when we get any victory over 
our spiritual enemies, let him have the 
whole glory; say we as those two 
disciples in Acts iii. 12-16. — Trapp, 
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CHAPTER Xin. 



Critioal and ExponroRT Nona.— Ver. 1. " AlMaloBi " and " Trauur " were the ehildien 
of Mucha, and ** AmaoB " was David's eldest ion by Ahinoam the JeKreelitesi (see chap iii 2, 3). 

Ver. 2. " Was so ▼«z«d,'' etc. Literally, " U hewme nairrom or wtnUt to Ammm unto 
learning tide*' %,€., his desire wrought upon him and affected his health. " Be thought it hard,** 
et&, rather, it teemed impouihle to him to do anythini? to her. Tamar, as all Eastern women 
are, was of course kept in close seclusion, she was also evidently modest and reserved. " Though 
Amnon's passion was forbidden by the law (Lev. xviiL 11), yet, with the sanction of Abraham's 
example (Gen. xx. 12), and the common practice in neighbouring; countries for princes to many 
their half-sisters, he seems not to have considered it an improper connection." {Jamietoft.) 
Ewald remarks that Amnon's character and conduct were doubtless affected by the Uuot that he 
was the firstborn son, and that his mother was not of noble origin. 

Ver. 8. " Joaadah." Although none of David's brothers were promoted to places of honour 
and emolument under government, probably from the feeling of alienation which existed between 
the king and them, David seems to have acted in a kindly spirit towards their children ; and the 
case of Jonadab is one of several known instances in which he had these young relatives about 
his court {Jamieton.) 

Ver. 4. ** "Dnj to day." Lit. from morning to morning. " His aspect was more wretched 
in the morning after a night made sleepless by torturing passions." (Erdmann). " A finely 
chosen point in the description of his malady, from which also it appears that Jonadab was, U 
not his house-mate, at least iiis daily companion." (Theniut). "BIy brother Abaaloat's 
slater." " In Eastern countries, where polygamy prevails, the girls are considered to be under 
the special care and protection of the uterine brother, who is the guardian of their interests and 
their honour, even more than their father himself (see Gren. xxxiv. 6-25). {Jamieton). 

Ver. 6. " Cakea." Literally heart eaket. ** Whether they received their name from their 
heart-like shape, or their heart-strengthening power, is undecided. The word is lebibak and the 
Hebrew for heart is leb." fErdmann), 

Ver. 7. " Amnon'a henae.*' " It is evident that the king's children lived in different houses. 
Probably each of the king's wives lived with their children in a different compartment of the 
palace." (Keil). *' I>re8a him meat." " The cakes seem to have been a kind of fancy bread, 
in the preparation of which oriental ladies take great delight" {Jamieton). 

Ver. 9. " A pan." The etymology of this word is uncertain, and many scholars think it is a 
name for some preparation of food. ** Have ont all men," etc. This might have been simply 
regarded as the whim of a sick man. 

Ver. 12. " Folly.'* " The words recall Gen. xxxiv. 7, where the expression folly (n<6a7«A) is 
first used to denote a want of chantity. Such a sin was altogether out of keeping with the 
calling and holiness of Israel" (KeU.) 

Ver. 18. This is generally understood to be an expedient resorted to by Tamar, by which she 
sought to *' escape from the hands of Amnon by any means in her power, and to avoid inflaming 
him still more, and driving him to sin, by precluding all hope of marriage." {Clericut.) 

Ver. 15. " Then Amaon hated her." " This sudden change, which may be fully explained 
from a psvchological point of view, and is still frequently exemplified in actual life, furnishes a 
striking proof that lust is not love." {Keil.) 

Ver. 16. "This evil,'' etc. This entire phrase is very obscure, and has been variously 
rendered. Erdmann supposes an unfinished sentence in which Tamar was interrupted by 
Amnon. Keil understands her to say, " Do not add to the great wrong which thou hast done 
me the still greater one of thrusting me away," and adds, "Tamar calls his sending her away a 
greater evil than the one already done to her, because it would inevitably be supposed that she 
had been guilty of some shameful conduct herself,— that the seduction had come from her,— 
whereas she was perfectly innocent" 

Ver. 17. " Then he ealled," etc. << Thus leading the servant to suppose that Tamar had 
done something shameful" (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 18. "A garment/' etc Bather, "a long drett with tkevet." "The usual under- 
garment covered only the upper arm, while this covered the whole arm, and took the place of 
the armless outer garment or robe." (Erdmann. J " For In thin nuumer," etc. Translate — 
" Thut did the king't daughtert, the virgins, clothe themidvet toith robet." " The writer inserts this 
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TCiaark to ahow thtt, notwithstanding this dress, by which » king's daughter oould at onoe be 
reoognised, Amnon's servant treated Tamar like a common woman." (KeiLj 

V«r. 19. *«Lald ber hand en Imt hmd,** etc "As a sign that the hand of God was 
resting on her as it were, vid. Jer. iL 87." (KeiL) 

Ver. 20. ** Bmb with theeT " A enphemism for what had taken place. See Gen. n^^, 10. 
" Bold BOW tliy poooo." " Beoaose he was determined to take revenge, but wished to conceal 
his plan of vengeance for the time.*' {KeiL) " D o oo l o t a , " t.^., " as one laid waste, with the joy 
of her life hopelessly destroyed. It cannot be proved that the word ever means single or 
soKtaiy." (KeU.) 

Yer. 22. " Notthor good aor tad." Not a single word, as in Gen. zziv. 50. 



Ver. 23. *' Bod abeop-tfiearera." See on 1 Sam. zzv. 8. '' BaoIbMor.'' This place cannot 
be exactly identified. ** Kphralm." No cUy of this name is mentioned in the Old Testament. 
Erdmann contends that the nse of the preposition shows that a city is meant, and Ensebins says 
that there was one of that name eight miles north of Jenualem. Keil, however, nndeistands 
the daose to " point to a situation on the border of the tiibe-territozy of Ephraim." 

Ver. 25. " Blooood him," t.e., wished him a pleasant and snccessfnl feast," see 1 Sam. xxv. 14. 
(Kid). " Bo tiliargoaMo." " The first intimation in history of the roinons expense of royal 
visits." (KiUo). 

Ver. 26. "Mj tarothor ▲mBon.'' *'The fiist-bom, as thy represenUtive." (TheniusL 
" Whj Olioiild ha go T " Seeing that David eventnally yielded, it is, as Bliel remarks, nnoertam 
whether he had any suspicion of foul-pla^, but it is well known that the long delay of the act 
of revenge would be quite in accordance with the spuit of Eastern nations. Erdxnann remarks that 
David's yielding is an indication of weakness. 

Ver. 29. " As David had weakly left Amnon's crime unpunished, Absabm held it his duty 
to take vengeance on Amnon, and maintain his sister's honour. This feeling does not, however, 
exclude the motive of selfish ambition in Absalom ; by the death of Amnon he would be ona 
step nearer to the succession to the throne ; there may, indeed, have been another brother, 
Chileab, older than he (chap. iiL 8), but probably (to judge from Absalom's conduct, chap. xv. 1-6) 
he was no bnger alive. Alisalom's ambition, which afterwards led him into rebdlion, probably 
welcomed this pretext for putting Amnon, the heir to the throne, out of the way." (Erdmann). 
** Knlo." " This is the first mention of a mule in Scripture. The meaning of Gen. xxxvi 24 is 
questionable. Compare below, chap, xviii 9 ; 1 Kings L 88. The breeding of mules was 
forbiddentotheHebrewB(Lev.xix. 19); but their use was regarded as lawfuL'^ (Wordtworih). 

Ver. 81. " Sorvoiito,*' ie., Courtien. 

Ver. 82. ** B7 onpofBtmonV etc. Bather, *< On Abtalom'M mouth wu it laid," etc. Either 
one oould infer from his words what his intention was or, according to Thenius "one could see 
it in him, for the movements of the soul are seen (next to the look) most clearly about the 
mouth." 

Ver. 84. ''B^hladldBL'' " That is, according to well-known ««m ZoqimimU (see Exod. iii. 1, 
comp. with Isa. ix. 11 ; Job xxiii 8) simply from the wut, since in front meana geographically 
the east. "B7 tlio way of tho lilll," or rather, from the side of the mountain, is probably 
Mount Zion. The princes came not from the north, but from the west^ because the return by 
this route was easier and quicker. (Erdmann). 

Ver. 87. "TUmaL" The father of Maach% Absalom's mother (see chap. ilL 8). 

Ver. 89. This verse begins with a difficult clause, which renders its meaning very obseore 
" The verb," says Dr. Janueson, " being feminine, does not refer to David, neither is it correct 
to say that David longed to go forth to Absalom ; for there is no ground to suppose that he 
entertained either an mtention or a wish to visit his exiled son. The clause should t>e rendered, 
Thit cmgtT of David ceaaed to go forth," etc. Erdmann and Keil translate, " David held back, or 
did not go forth," etc. ; and tiie former remarks, in support of this rendering, that '* David could 
have sent for Absalom if he wanted him, and that» so far from feeling any love-longing towards 
Absalom, David was permanentiy set against him, as appears from the fact that after Joab had 
got him back it was two years baore the kinff would see him." This view nce ss ritat es a reading 
of chap. xiv. 1 direotiy opposite to the Englisn translation, which conveys the idea that David 
did long to reoaU Absalom, but was prevented from doing so by jumaial and political^con- 
ilderatloDs. (See on that rene.) 
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MAIN H0MILBTIO8 OP THE CHAPTER. 

The Sin and Murdeb of Ahnon. 

I. Children who have both a bad and good example are more inelined to 
follow the former than the latter. This truth is seen in little things as well as 
in great, and the reason is the same in both cases. If a child who is learning 
to draw has both a good and bad specimen set before him he will be mnch mors 
likely to imitate the bad than the good, because it is alwa^ easier to make 
crooked lines than straight ones, ana to produce a faulty piece of work than 
one that is perfect of its kind. And so it is in higher and more important 
things. If a parent is guilty of transgression at one period of his life, or con- 
tinually indulges in one bad habit, he is more likely to see his children copy 
him in that respect than in those things in which he fulfils his duty and is 
blameless, inasmuch as it needs no effort on their part to do wrong, but it is 
sometimes a great struggle to do right This law was in operation to its fullest 
extent in the case before us. Amnon and Absalom had seen their father do 
many noble deeds. For many years David had lived before his children a life 
consistent with his high calling and profession. But, so far as we know, none 
of the children who were witnesses of these things walked in the same path ; 
but these two elder sons who mi^ht have been expected to profit most bj his 
good example were not slow to imitate his crimes. This is not so surprising as 
it is sad, when we remember that every one of us comes into the world with a 
tendency to ^o the wrong way, and that a man has only to give himself up to 
the rule of ms nassions in order to become a monster of iniquity while it is 
hard work to fight against our evil tendencies, and more than numan strength 
is needed to overcome them. Amnon and Absalom had only to make no 
resistance to evil sugcestions^nly to give impure and malicious thoughts a 
lodging-place in their hearts — ^and the work was done. The seeds were sure not 
to Tie dormant but in due time to germinate and bring forth the fruit of 
wickedness after their own kind. It is this indwelling evil inclination in 
every human soul which makes it so much more certain that our evil deeds 
will be copied than that our goodness will be imitated, and which should there- 
fore make every child of Ood doubly watchful over all his actions for the sake 
of others as well as for his own. For how doubly bitter is the sorrow of a good 
parent over an erring child if he ever find himself in the position to which 
David's sin had now brought him. 

n. Those who violate the sanctity of their neighbours* homes do so at the 
peril of their own family honour and peace. There is a law in the spiritual as 
in the physical world, that like will produce like. The law of the vegetable 
kingdom, that each herb should yield seed after its kind and thus multiply its 
own likeness, has its counteipart in the moral kingdom, and it is found that 
sin not only propagates sin in general but sins of the same class. And thus 
retribution of the severest kind, and yet in accordance with the strictest 
justice, is brought home to the offender. By the base and brutal conduct of 
Amnon and the murderous revenge of Absalom the entire household of David 
was afflicted and his family honour and peace destroyed. But Amnon was 
only indulginff the same unlawful desires to which his father had sacrificed the 
honour of Batnsheba and the life of Uriah, and Absalom's murder of his guilty 
brother was certainly not a blacker crime than David's sacrifice of his faithful 
servant. And if the deeds of these young men brought desolation into David's 
home they only did what David had himself done in the case of Uriah. Let 
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men beware how they trample on these sacred rights, for they may be sure that 
God will now, as then, yidicate them in a like manner. 

in. Those who do not bridle their animal passions beoome a compound of 
brute and demon. In this transaction Amnon exhibits all the propensities of 
the animal, and adds to them the maliciousness of the devil. He was not 
content with accomplishing by violence the ruin of his young and innocent 
sister, but he was base enough to lay upon her all the disgrace of the crime. 
We might have thought that when he descended to the Jevel of the beast 
he might have remained there, and at least have shown the regard for his victim 
which a beast would have done. But a man is not a beast, and therefore 
when he lets his animal nature get the upper hand he suffers by comparison. 
That which is natural to the creature without reason and conscience is sin 
to those created in the image of God, and it is vain for any man to think 
that unlawful indulgence of the body will ever fail to degrade the spirit. 
There have been those in all ages who have taught otherwise, and especially 
with regard to the sin here under consideration. But if the word of God 
did not emphatically contradict this doctrine (1 Cor. vi. 15-20, etc.) the 
experience of life would show its fallacy. Sin against the body is sin against 
the whole man, and that which is sensual, unless very speedily repented of, soon 
leads to that which is devilish. 

17. The freedom and power given and permitted to the wicked in this 
world is a strong argument for the existence of another life. The weak and 
the virtuous among men are here often at the mercy of those who are strong 
and wicked ; the former often suffer grievous wrong by reason of the liberty 
which the latter have to carry out their evil purposes. Herod, the base liber- 
tine, had power to imprison and to slay John, the greatest of the prophets, thus 
violating every sense of justice, and the kings and potentates of every age have 
always had it more or less within their power to persecute the moral salt of the 
earth because they had the greater physical force at their command. And in 
the narrow circles of social and domestic life the same things have happened 
ever since Cain slew his brother Abel, because his own works were evil and 
his brother's righteous. The story of Amnon and Tamar is always being 
repeated in its main features, and the strong man is ever using the weaker 
woman to satisfy his guilty passion and then casting her forth to bear the 
shame alone. IDoes not the sense of justice within us call for a hereafter to 
set these things right and to give compensation and punishment according 
to men's deserts ? The partial retribution which is dealt out here and now 
is an earnest that a more complete system of rewards and punishments exists 
in the future life, and that a day is at hand when full restitution i^all be ^ 
made to those who have here been the innocent victims of the wicked and 
powerful. 

V. When those in authority do not punish crime they betray their trust 
and give occasion to greater wickedness. A man in David's position is not 
at liberty to consult his own feeling as to the punishment of the transgressor. 
As God's minister, he is set for the terror of evil doers and for the praise of 
them that do well, and a failure of duty in this direction makes him a partaker 
of the evil deed. If he bear the sword in vain and withold his hand when he 
ought to strike, be will find that he will only give opportunity and encourage- 
ment to other lawless men, and, like David, he will have two offenders instead 
of one. If he had punished Amnon as he deserved he might not have had to 
mourn the rebellion and death of Absalom. 
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OUTLINES AND SUGGE8TIVB COMMENTS. 

Ver. 4. He saith not, my sister, for degrees to enter into Uis mind and 

shame ; sin is a blushful business. — purposes and to mould their own into 

Trapp. conformity with His. K we want ex- 
emplifications of all the miseries and 

Ver. 1-39. David had his wives curses which spring from the mixture 
and concubines. No divine edict told of families and the degradations of 
him that such indulgence was unlaw- women in a court and country where 
fuL For, thanks be to God, though polygamy exist, David's history sup- 
He makes use of edicts and statutes, plies them. No maxims of morality 
it is not by these mainly that He rules can be half so efifectual as a faithful 
the universe. The Bible is, from first record of terrible facts like thesa — 
to last, the histoiy of a practical Maurice. 
education ; Qod leacUng men by slow 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Obitical and Exfobitobt Notbb. — Ver. 1. " Now Joali," etc. Most oommentftton attribaie 
Joab*8 action in this matter to motivee of self-interest It appears highly probably that 
Absalom was now the heir to the throne (see on chap. xiii. 29), and Joab was therefore anzioiis 
to secure his goodwiU l^ being of serrioe to him. '* Towmrd AImmIodl" Most scholvs, in 
accordance with the Syriac, the Septaagent, and the Vulgate Tersions, sustain the En^iah 
reading here, but Erdmann and Keil contend that the preposition here used has the sense of 

offointt in this place. The latter says ^b, written with bp and without any verb, only occurs 
again in Dan. xi. 28, where it means against. He further remarks that, " if Joab had noticed 
the re-awakening of David's good feeling towards Absalom, there would have been no necessity 
for him to bring the cunning woman from Tekoah to induce him to consent to Absalom's return. 
Moreover, David would not in that case have refused to aUow Absalom to see bis face for two 
whole years after his return.'* 

Ver. 2. " Tekoali." Now Tekue, about five miles south of Bethlehem and the home of the 
prophet Amos. " According to the Tahnud, there were important oil plantations in the nei^- 
bourhood, and the women there were noted for their Bhrewdne88."( Philipptan.) 

Ver. 7. "The beir also." '* These words are added to the preceding (we wiU IdH him) by 
reason of the second thought that characterises the blood-revenge, namely, that while they kill 
him for hlood-vengeanee, they wish at the same time to destroy the surviving heir. The wcanan's 
purpose is not only to bring out the design of the kinsman in their blood-avenging as harshly as 
possible, but also, with reference to David's hostile feeling to Absalom, to emphasize the point 
that the latter is the heir to David's throne, and to save him as such from his father's anger/' 
{Erdmann.) " Qii«iioh mf ooaL" " The burning coal with which one kindles a fresh fixe to 
denote the last remnant" {Keil), 

Ver. 8. '' Oo to tl&liie bonae," etc This declaration on the part of the king was perfectly 
just. If the brothers had quarrelled and one had killed the other in the heat of the quarrel, it 
was right that he should be defended from the avenger of blood, because it could not be assumed 
that mere was any previous intention to murder. This declaration, therefore, could not be 
applied as yet to Davul's conduct towards Absalom." (KciL) 

Ver. 9. " Tbit Inlqvltr be on me^" «.€., '^ If it be wrong not to carry out the blood- 
shedding." (Erdmann.) 

Ver. 11. "Let tbe king remember tbe Lord," etc. Either she desires David to con- 
firm his promise by an oath or she reminds him of the great merqy which God had extended to 
Himself in pardoning the murder of Uriah. 
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Ver. 18. "Asalaat the peoplo of Ood." The ambignlty of this phrue has led some to 
render it, ** Why doH thou propoie tuck things toward* the people of Ood," i.e. Bach protection 
towards me and my ion.'* Bat meet oritios reject this renduing. Erdmann andentradB by 
the people of Chd, the nation who woald laffer by the rejection of one who woald one day be 
their Kinir. 

Ver. 14. ** We mnst needs die/' etc. Thenios refers these words to Amnon's death with 
the meaning, " he had to die sometime, and all yoa can now do against the marderer will not 
restore him to life." Bat most writers onderstand the woman to mean " Absalom may die in 
banishment and then yoar pardon may come too late," or " As life is so short and onoertain 
do not embitter it by enmity." " Neither deth God reepeot," eta Rather. " Ood doth not 
tale awty any §oul, but thinlu thoughtt, not to banish a banished one." " An argument from 
God's procedure with the sinner. He does not take away the sool (life) of one that is banished, 
condemned for sin, so as thus to banish him for cTer. These words most have brought to 
David's recollection Grod's mercy towards himself." (Erdmann.) ** This is one of the noblest 
and profoundest declarations of the Scripture. God, who has determined us to death, neverthe- 
less does not deprive us of Ufe, of personality, but has the holy purpose to receive against the 
banished, the sinfuL" (PhUippeon.) " This (last) explanation makes the first half of the verse 
merely introductory to the bought in the second, merely a relative sentence containing an 
affirmation about God ; this is not so probable as the view which makes the first half a separate 
argument. The argument, though powerful, is false ; the human Judge cannot set aside the 
demands of justice, though God may pardon the sinner." {Translator of Lang's Commentary.) 

Ver. 15. '* The people have made me afrAid," t.e. Her kinsfolk who demanded her son. 
" The woman rotums again to her own affairs, to make the King believe that nothing but her 
destress led her to speak thus." (KeiLJ 

Ver. 17. " ComfortaUe," UteraUy, /or rest, ue., shall give me rest " Ang^l of Ood." " The 
angel of the covenant, the mediator of divine grace to the covenant nation." (KeiL) " To 
dlaoem good and had." " This afifirms two things. 1. In every case brought before him, the 
king, he will impartially hear both sides. 2. He helps the oppressed." {Erdmann.) ** There 
is a great deal of artifice in all this. For to presume upon the kindness of another and expect 
gracious answers from their noble qualities is very moving." {PatrickJ. 

Ver. 19. "None ean torn to the right," etc, Le. The king always hits the right point. 
She compliments the king on the sagacity which enabled him to penetrate the secret 

Ver.20. *' To IMtfh About this form," etc. Erdmann translates this, " To ficm eA« /ace q^ 
the thHip, i.e., to change the relation of Absalom to his father." Keil renders, " To turn the 
appearance of the king" understanding thereby, to disguise the affair in the finest way. 

Ver. 28. " Hath fUfllled the request." These words are generally understood to indicate 
that Joab had repeatedly pleaded for Absalom's return. 

Ver. 24. "Let him not see my Caee." ** This was no real pardon. David's anger still con- 
tinued. It is a natural surmise that this was because Absalom showed no repentance and did 
not ask for forgiveness." {Erdmann.) ** His own house." His being obliged to send for Joab 
suggests that Absalom was confined to his house. 

Ver. 26. "Be polled liis head*" i.e., cut his hair. *'Two hundred Shduls after the 
kins's weight." The king's shekel is probably a different weight from the sacred shekel, and 
probaly less than that Kitto mentions reading of a lady's hair that weighed more than four 
pounds ; and, if two hundred shekels Ib not more than this, it is a possible jreight. The ancients 
were accustomed to bestow much care on the hair." (Erdmann.) 



Ver. 27. " Three sons." From the fact that, contrary to custom, the names of these sons 
are not given, and from chap, xviii 1 it is concluded that they died in infancy. 

Ver. 80. " Set the field on fire." Some conmientators regard this act of Absalom as an 
expedient to bring him face to face with Joab ; and others look upon it merely as an act of 
angry revenge. 

Ver. 82. ^'Let me see the kiag% Caee." Bather, "7 wUl see," etc. "Being sure that 
if he could do that all would be gained ; such was his confidence in the tender-heartedness of 
David." {Wordiwarih.) " The message sent by Absak>m through Joab to his father contain^ 
1. A reproach. 'Why sm I eome firom Oeshnr T' Why didst thou send for me if I am 
not permitted to appear before thee f 2. A repudiation of the indulgence shown him in the 
permission granted him to return home : *it were better for me that I were still there.' 
8. A self. willed demand, 'and now I will see the Idng'k fhee.' 4. A defiant challenge. 
'If there be iniqnitar in me^ let him kill me.' From the tone of his speech he does not 
aUow that he has done wrong, but relies on the right he thinks he has against his father, who 
had been too indulgent to Anmon." {Erdmann.) 

^357 T 
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MAIN H0MILETIC8 OF THE PARAQRAPff.^V€na 1-24. 

The Rstubk of Absalom. 

I. The most miscliieYoiu reasoning is that whioh is a oomponnd of traih and 
falsehood. When an argument is wholly founded on an untruth, the conscience 
not entirely blinded can pass sentence upon it without hesitation, and if a man 
jrield to such an argument, he does so with his eyes wide open. But where, as 
in the case before us, many undeniable facts are pleaded in favour of acta which 
at best are of doubtful character, only the most honest and unprejudiced can see 
through the delusion. The assertions of this wise woman were perfectly true. 
Those who grant mercy abroad should b^in at home, and enmity ought to die 
before those who are at enmity die. Tne long forbearance and abounding 
mercy of Gtod are also blessed and undeniable facts, and all these considerations 
might have been lawfully ursed upon David in relation to any private act in 
which Absalom had sinned only against his father. But he bad transgressed 
that Divine Uw which it was David's special duty to uphold, and against which 
the king sinned when he permitted it to be violated with impunity. No human 
executor of law is actuated by a feeling of personal enmity, but is simply a 
representative of laws, which, if they are just, are necessary safe^ards of society, 
and as such, are approved and even commanded by GhxL Such a man ^Eiils in 
his duty both to God and man if he allow personal feelings to influence his 
conduct either for or against the offender. \^ cannot gather firom the history 
(see Critical Notes) what David's real feelings were in relation to his son, and 
therefore cannot tell what effect the argument of this parable had upon him ; 
but it is an excellent sample of many of the sophistries by which peoi>le in all 
ages and under all circumstances seek to justify what is contrary to justice when 
it is agreeable to their inclinations and likely to promote their interests. 

II. Those who are conscious of having committed great sins are not fit 
to deal with other offenders. The immediate result of this parable was a 
half-measure which made matters worse than they were before, and leave us in 
as much doubt as ever as to David's real motives and feelings. It was more 
trying and irritating to Absalom to be banished from bis father's presence in 
Jerusalem than in Oeshur, and if his message to him was defiant there was 
reason in it, for it seemed mockery to recall him merelv to make him a prisoner 
or keep him in disgrace at home. But all David's weakness and unsteaoineaa of 
purpose in dealing with his sons arose from the consciousness that when one 
became an adulterer and the other a murderer, they were only following his 
example. Such a man is as unfit to deal rightly with a transgressor as he who 
is smitten with paralysis is unable to administer corporal chastisement. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 14. It is by right of this apt phetess of that dark age and distant 

beautiful saying that the wise woman of land can still touch our hearts and 

ofTekoah holds an earthly immortality, shape our thoughts. . . The larger 

Ah, how God must have bound us each and more general application, the 

to each; what subtle far-reaching links principle of the words I take to be, 

must bind all the children of Adam *' Don t fret over the inevitable, the 

into one ; how solemn and mysterious irreparable. Tbe past is past and can- 

an influence the humblest of us may not be recalled ; therefore be more 

exert on aU, when the obscure pro- intent on a wise use of Uie present. 
3oo 
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Instead of crying over spilt water or 
trying in vain to gather it up from the 
dust, betake you to the fountain of 
living water, drink of the untainted 
perennial spring. Let your feet wear 
a track that shall guide other feet to 
its pure waters. I^t your example be 
a standing inyitation to your neigh- 
bours, that they ako may repair to the 
fountain which no dust can defile, and 
drink of the clear life-giving waters 
which flow on for ever." 1. Apply 
ikk orinciple to th^ limited fact% of 
death and bereavement. . . Fretting 
will not alter the inevitable. We 
must accept it whether with our 
will or against it Let us then 
accent it with a patient cheeifiilness 
which will take the sting out of it. 
'Tis weak, 'tis useless, to sit down and 
weep over spilt water, when we have 
yet a long steep path to climb, and 
many around us who look to us for 
^idance and refreshment . . . But 
it is not difficult to understand how 
manjT might say, " Why remind me 
that it is of no use to crv over spilt 
water?" I know it, and hence my 
tears. I weep the more because I 
weep in vain." . . . But we may find 
in the wise woman's words a larger and 
more consolatory meaning than any of 
which she was conscious. . . . For, 
observe: this spilt water of hers — what 
after all becomes of it ? Though we 
cannot raise it up again, it neverthe- 
less does rise a^ain ; no particle of it 
is lost For a httle while it lies in the 
dust and helps to make that fruitful. 
But it will be gathered up again ; it 
must be. It wiU be drawn up into the 
skies to form a gracious cloud, which 
by and bye will fall in enriching 
showers and will be again lifted to the 
skies, again to fall, again to rise — so 
passing into a life of perpetual service. 
. . . And God, our sun, will shine upon 
our departed ones and will raise, purify, 
and ennoble them, consecrating them 
.to an eternal service. . . . ll.Ifwe 
bring the more general application of 
this principle home to our experience, 
we dmUfind it has instruction for cUl, 
and not only for the bereaved. ... As 
we recall tbe past, and as the years 



pass, and the inevitable changes ensue, 
we are too apt to spend time in crying 
over spilt water and in trying to gather 
it up again, and when we are haunted 
with the ghosts of lost opportunities 
and past sins, we are filled with a 
regret singularly like the sorrow of 
bereavement, and like that it is very 
apt to weaken us still more, and to 
interpose between us and the duties 
we have still to discharge. . . . 
It is vain to mourn tlutt we are 
what we are. The weaker we are the 
more need to husband our strength; 
the more frequent and ample the op- 
portunities we have mifised, the more 
we should strive to improve those 
which are still open to us. . . . We 
are assuredly to repent of our sins and 
mistakes, but the true cleansing virtue 
of repentance does not lie in the tears 
we shed but in the amendment which, 
trusting to a higher strength than our 
own, we hopefully attempt And in 
nothing perhaps is the healthy bracing 
spirit of the gospel more conspicuous 
than in this, that when we are truly 
sorry for our sins, we find that it is a 
sorrow that worketh life; that while 
we are still mourning over our mani- 
fold offences it virtually says, " Leave 
all those with Him who has made an 
atonement for the sin of the world." 
.... Nay, more, though we cannot 
eather up the spilt water, Ood can and 
does. The sun of His love shines 
down on the earth on which it has 
fallen, and lo, it rises from the earth 
in new and purer forms ! All the use- 
ful and helpful elements of our past 
experience are gathered up by Him, 
and detached from the polluting dust 
with which they were blent, and tbe 
very tears we have shed are drawn up 
into the spiritual heaven, to fall in 
fertilising showers on ground barren 
but for them ; and as they fall the 
Sun of Righteousness shines full upon 
them, and lo, a new bow of hope 
stretches across our brightening heaven, 
giving us the welcome assurance that, 
unfruitful as we have been in the past, 
henceforth seed-time and harvest shall 
never fail \x9.^Samuel Cox, abridged). 
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MAIN H0MILETIC8 OF THE PARAOJUPff.-'Verm 25-98. 

David's Rbgonghjation to his Son. 

I. The difference between the godly and the nngodly is manifested by tbe 
different light in which they regard their sins. This truth becomes reiy 
apparent if we compare the behaviour of Absalom at this time with that of his 
fatner after his great fall. We cannot say that the sin of the ungodly son was 
greater than that of his godly parent — indeed we are compelled to admit that 
the opposite was the case. Although no rightful excuse can be found for any 
wrong deed, Absalom could plead some extenuations of his crime^ and mi^ht 
even have invested it with a show of justice. But nothing can be said which 
can in any degree make David's guilt look less. And it must be confessed that 
in later days the godly man sometimes falls into more gross sin than his ungodly 
brother. But the grand line of demarcation is found in the difference in their 
conduct in relation to it. The one acknowledges and mourns over his fault, 
and perhaps, like David, goes with broken bones all the rest of his days, while 
the other either fails to see that he has done anything wrong or else excuses it 
on the plea of necessity or expediency. While all the acts of David, after his 
great sin, are pervaded more or less by a consciousness of his own unworthiness, 
we find in Absalom no trace of anv regret that he was guilty of his brother's 
blood. On the contrary, all his suosequent actions are marked by the same 
unscrupulousness. The same regard for his own supposed interest and entire 
disregard of what he owed to other men or to Ood are displayed in every deed 
that is recorded of him, and make him a striking example of the radical 
difference which exists between the natural and the spiritual man even when 
the latter falls sadly below the moral standard we might reasonably expect 
him to maintain. 

H. To restore a wrong-doer to favour unoonditionallyy is a sin against 
the person forgiven. The prodigal whom the father welcomed back returned 
with a confession upon his lips and such contrition in his heart as showed that 
his restoration to nis old place in die home would be a blessing to himself and 
others. But if he had been re-instated without any acknowledgment that he 
had sinned, it would have been not only useless but injurious to him. If he 
had not felt the sinfulness of the past, he would have wandered again into the 
far country if a tempting prospect had been held out to him, and his last state 
would have doubtless been worse than the first. The elder brother might have 
justly complained at such an unconditional blotting out of the past, and would 
have rightly urged that it did harm both to the sinner and to the innocent man. 
This is not God s method. With Him it is — " If we cof^ess our sins, He is 
faithful and just to forgive " (1 John i. 9). " JRepetU and be converted (turn 
to God) that your sins may be blotted out " (Acts iii. 19). For it is only the 
repentant to whom God's forgiveness can be of any use. In Absalom's case we 
see the consequence of his restoration to favour without any acknowledgment 
of his guilt — it gave him ample opportunity to organise and complete those 
rebellious designs which resulted in his downfall and ruin, and was therefore not 
only unjust but unkind. 
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CHAFl'ER XV. 

Cbitigal ahd Exfobitobt Notbs. Ver. 1. "Afl«r tUa." KeO, Erdmann and Thenins 
attach the idea of immiediatmen to the Hebrew adverb here used, but other schoIarB consider 
this doabtfnL The word occurs only here, in chap. iiL 28, and in 1 Chron. zzxii 23, and its 
predae meaning cannot therefore be determined bjr usage. " Cluurloti^" t.e., '* a Hate carriage,*' 
{KeU.) " nitj man." "These nmners are accustomed to precede the equipage of persons of 
distinction in Oriental countries. They usually cany a stidi or baton, which they constantly 
wave about them, and strike right and leit to clear the way, especially in the streets of Orientid 
cities which are always narrow and crowded. . . . They can keep on at a rapid pace, with 
the equipage which wey precede, for many miles without stoppage, their feet covered with dust 
and frequently bleeding from wounds. In ancient times fifty of these runners formed the usual 
attendance upon royalty. See 1 Kings L 6." (/antiefo»). 



Ver. 2. "Boae vp Murljr," etc. " The gate here referred to !s the gate of the royal palace, 
whither those came that sought the decision of the king in law matters. (Erdmann), Malcolm- 
son says that Oriental mimsters hold their levees before western people of rank rise from their 
beds. 



Ver. 8. "No maa,*' etc. Lit. ** No hearer for thee on the part of the hmgr The hearer 
signifies the judicial officer, who heard complainants and examined into their different causes 
for the purpose of laying them before the Idtng." (KeiL) 

Ver. 4. *• O thaX I w«Mb" etc. Lit. « Who wiU make me," eta 

Ver. 6. "80 AtMalom stole," etc. " The phrase may also mean to deceive the heart, as 
in Gren. xzzi. 20 ; but the connection shows that the meaning here is to bring a person over 
to one*s side secretly and by stratagem." (Erdmann and KeSL) 

Ver. 7. "After forty years." It seems impoessble to read forty in this connection as it 
cannot be understood either of David's reign or Absalom's age, as David's entire reign was only 
forty years and a half, and Absalom was bom after his father became king. Almost all com- 
mentators read four years, but the chronology here must evidently be regarded as uncertain. 

^ Ver. 7. " BetooB." " Probably assigning as a reason that he was bom there, but really because 
his father had been made king there, and also possibly becanse there may have been many 
persons there who had been displeased by the removal of the court to Jerusalem." (KeiL) 

Ver. 8. " Bervo tlM Lord." Bather to do a eervice, explained by Josephus to mean to offer 
a sacrifice, "We have here an example of sacrificial feasting, not in connection with the 
tabernacle (as in 1 Sam. zx. 6), an indication that the strict law of Leviticus (Lev. xvii 8, 4, 
and Deut. xli. 18, 14) was not in practi<»I operation, else David would have objected to sacri- 
ficing in Hebron." {Translator ofLangt^s Oommentary.) 

Ver. 9. '•Oo In poooo." " That David observed nothing of all this till the startling news 
reached him that the heart of Israel was turned towards Absalom, cannot be reckoned to^ his 
disadvantage, since so ancient and simple a kingdom had nothing like our modem state police ; 
it is rather a mark of the noble-minded security that we elsewhere see in him, that he gives so 
free scope to his beloved son, who might be regarded as first-born and heir-apparent" lEwald.) 

Ver. 10. "SvlM." "So called because they were first of all to find out the feeling of the 
people and only execute their commission where they could reckon on support. (Keil.) ** Tho 
tmmp^t." *'We must suppose that there were various stations where the summons was 
repeated." (OoAeit.) 

Ver. 11. " Two himdrod men." ** Courtiers such as usually accompanied kings and kings' 
sons on their joumeys." {Erdmann.) « GoUod," iLe., snvtted to the sacrificial feast. <'K&oWBOt 
aaytliliig;" i.e., were ignorant of the conspiracy. 

Ver. 12. " OHoIl" Upon the mountains of Judah and a little to the south of Hebron (Josh. 
XV. 51). " Ahithophel had no doubt been previously initiated into Absalom's plans, and had 
probably gone to his native dty merely that he mifht come to him with greater ease, since his 
general {^iace of abode, as kiur's councillor, must have been in Jerusalem." {Keil.) On the 
possible cause of Ahithophel's desertion of David, see notes on chap, xi 8. 

Ver. 14. "Iiotufloo.* ** David's immediate flight is to be explained by the reason that he 
himself gives, by the fact that he sees that the fulfilment of Nathan's prophecy of approadusg 
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miaf ortune is now beginning, that the pnniahment cumot be wazded ofi, «nd that to afeay in th» 
cStj will only oocanon mndb UoodahedL" {Erdmann,) " To leave the dty would be to gBm 
the adTsntaffe of his militaiy skill and ol the discipline of his tried waniors in the otpea 
ooontry.'* (Trandaiw of Lca^i Commtntory), 

yer.l5. *<8flrvaata»'' ie.,soldien. (iHiittgeiCommaiJtary.) 

Ver.17. "AplAoettetwMlteoA'' literally/' I%« Aoicje 0/ (Ae dutancc." *Fft>baUy 
a proper name eiven to a honse in the ndghbourhood of the city, and on the road to Jericho, 
which was called ' the farthest house,' via., from the city." (JTeO.) 

Ver. 18. «GhevttlittM,"etc. See note on chap. viii. 18. "OltfeltM." Most sdiolacs 
identify this body of men with the QUbborim or fnighty men mentioned in chap. zri. 9. Some 
suppose that Gittite is a ooimption of Ottiborim, It is not likely that they were all natives of 
Gath, although they are said to have followed David thence. Most commentators consider that 
tills body-guard was formed of David's first faithful followers (1 Sam. zdi 2), kept ahraja np 
to the number of six hundred by the addition of other trusted and valiant soldiers. 



Ver. 19. "A ■tnugir,'' etc " Do you remain with whoever is or shall be king, since there is 
no necessity for you as a stranger to take sides at all," (Keil) or, *^ Ton may remain quiet and see 
whom Grod shall appoint as king, and whether it be I or Absalom ; you can serve the one whom 
God shall choose.'^ {Schmidi), " Stranger — ^not an Israelite ; gmiffrant or exiZe— one not in his 
native land.'* {Erdtfiann). Some suppose that the latter noun signifies that Ittai was a captive 
or a hostage taken in war, but his position in David's army is against such a supposition. 

Ver. 20. "Mercy and truih:* From this and from Ittai's saying, "As the Lord lives," it b 
probable that Ittai, with his whole house, had already become a bdiever in the God of IsraeL" 
(Erdmann,) 



Ver. 22. " Tmam over," rather, pan on, (KeU.) " Thm Uttlo mi^^"* *' It is characteristic 
of Oriental people that they carry their whole family along with them in all their migrations.*' 
(JamUeon,) 

Ver. 28. " KldroB." This mountain torrent, which only flows during the rainy season, runs 
through the valley of Jehoshaphat, between the eastern side of Jerusalem and tiie Mount of 
Olives. "Afterwards passed over by the son of David, the King of Israel, when He was 
rejected by Jerusalem." ( Wordiworth. ) 

Ver. 24. " tedok " and Ahiaaar. (See notes on chap. viiL 17.) " Zadok is placed before 
Abiathar by the historian, although Abiatbar was the High Priest, either because Zadok, as the 
▼ounger man, took the lead in bearing the ark, or perhaps because Abiathar was already 
beginning to show some signs of lukewarmness and disaffection towards David and bis cause, 
^e writer composed the history at a time when it was a well-known fact that Abiathar was 
deposed by Solomon for disloyalty, and Zadok was placed in his room (See 1 Kings L 7, ii. 85.) 
fWordiworth,) Keil and Erdmann consider that Abiathar did not join the procession until all 
the people had passed out of the city, and therefore his name could not have been placed first 
here. But the same order is observed in verse 29. "Wens up." " That is, to the summit of the 
Mount of Olives, where the ark was set down." {Erdm€mn.) 

Ver. 27. "Art not tlioii," etc, rather, " Thou seer." On this word see note on 1 Sam. iz. 9. 
David's reasons for so naming Zadok is found in verse 25 teg. Through him David is to learn 
whether the Lord will again take him into favour and restore him to Jerusalem ; that ia, 
Zadok was to act as seer for him." {Erdmann). 

Ver. 28. " The plAla," rather Hke/itrdt, the place where the Jordan could be crossed. 

Ver. 80. " The amemt of OUvet." " Josephus reckons the distance from Jerusslem to the 
top of the mount at five stadii^ and Luke (Acts i 1 2) says it was a Sabbath day's journey. The 
same pathway over that mount has been followed ever since that memorable day." {Jamieion,) 
" His bead oorered." ** Covering the head is the symbol of the mind sorrowfully sunk in 
itself, wholly withdrawn from the outer world. Comp. Esther vi. 12, Ezek. xxiv. 18." 
(Erdmann, J "See examples of King Darius having his head covered, 2 Curtius, Kb. iv. cap. 
10, sec. 88, and lib. v. cap. 12, sea 8. (Jamitwn,) " Bare-fboi." While all covered the head, 
this sign of mourning i^pears to have been adopted by David only either " as a penitent " 
{Ewald), or " to manifest his humiliation in the sight of God." (Theniut). 

Ver. 82. " Where lie woralilpped." Kather, where men worthipped, etc., supposed to have 
been one of the " high places " which then existed in Palestine. " Hnihjifr the Ar^hlte." See 
ver. 37, chap. xvL 16, and 1 Chron. xxwi 88. Keil and others consider him to have been a 
privy councillor. He was probably a native of the city of Ezek. (See Josh, zvi 2.) 
862 
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Ter. as. "AlnudttD*" *< He wm probaUy » yery old nuui." (Jre»{). 

Yer. 34. " I wlU be tlij Mrrant.*' <* This was not honest, but it was aooording to the policy 
practised in those days, and indeed in all ages ; which Frooi^fiins Gkoaens approves so far as to 
■ay that < a lie told for a good end is equivalent to tmth/ Bat I dare not justify soch doctrine." 
(PiOncky a -H 

Yer. 86. " Zftdok," etc. *' This was not an ordinary stratagem ; these men were not simply 
spies, bat we can avoid calling them traitors by sapposing that the priests were not recognised 
as adherents of Absalom, bat as indifferent non-combatants, or as fii^ids of David." (2Vaiur2ator 
€fLmng^$ CommaUary). 

MAIN H0MILBTIC8 OP THE CHAPTER. 

Thb Rebellion ukdbb Absalom. 

We have here — 

I. An aggravated crime. The rebellion of Absalom against his father 
would have l>Ben an act of great wickedness in whatever manner he had carried 
it onty but the cloak which he used to conceal it added to his guilt He must 
have been a bad man indeed to conspire against his father's throne ; but to 
dress up his base designs in the garb of pa^iotism, and even of piety, added 
hvpocnsy to his other sins. But there appears to be no limit to the extent to 
which men will veil a vicious act in the semblance of a virtuous deed, and thus 
give proof of the great depravity of which human nature is capable. 

n. An aggravated calamity. If Absalom's guilt was increased by the 
attendant circumstances so was David's sorrow. There was, first, the quarter 
from which it came. It was no small addition to the severity of the trial that 
the evil sprang from David's own house — ^that the rebel was one of his own 
children and apparently a son for whom he had a deep a£fection. And added 
to this was the fact that Absalom was aided and encouraged by one in whom 
David had placed implicit confidence, his "familiar frieiid," Ahithophel, whose 
faithfulness, it seems, he had never doubted (Psalm xli. 9). David had been 
warned to look for trouble, and for trouble from his own family ; but he could 
hardly have expected so heavy a calamitv as the one which now befel him nor 
is it likely he had ever thought it possible that Absalom and Ahithophel would 
be the chief instruments of bis chastisement. Then, again, it must have been 
a bitter surprise and mortification to David to find that so many of his people 
were ready to renounce their allegiance to him and to follow one who was in all 
respects his inferior, and who had no claims upon their gratitude. Faulty as 
David had been in his later years, and just as might have been the charge brought 
against him by Absalom (ver. 3), his rule upon the whole had been productive 
ot great good to the nation, whereas Absalom had done nothing for it. Yet, when 
the standard of rebellion was raised, many men gathered to it who doubtless owed 
much to the efforts which David had made to benefit the people and thus 
showed themselves capable of great ingratidude. And we all know that 
onkindness from such a quarter is much harder to bear than when it comes 
from the band of strangers. But by far the greatest aggravation of David's 
trial must have been the consciousness that he had brought it on himself. It 
was no arbitrary sentence which God passed upon him when He warned him 
that evil would come from his own house. If David's household had been 
ordered more in accordance with the will of God, and his own personal life been 
under more strict discipline, it is more than probable he would have had no 
such sons as Amnon and Absalom, and no subjects so faithless as Ahithophel 
and those who followed with him. But even if then such circumstances had 
arisen, the father and the king would have found strong consolation in the 
reflection that he was in no sense blameworthy. But he could not have this 
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strongest support in trial but had this burden in addition tojall the others, that 
he was only reaping as he had sown. And, alas ! although he alone was 
responsible for the sowing, many besides himself had to taste the bitter fruit. 
To a man like David, this must have been an inexpressible grief. To any true- 
hearted man or woman it is £Bir easier to suffer than to be the means of bringing 
suffering upon others, even when it is a matter of pure misfortune. But surely 
nothing can cause such agony of mind as to look upon the miseries of others and 
to feel that we are the cause of it, and that by our own transgression. David 
now saw his kingdom rent by civil war with all its attendant desolations, and 
knew that he, and he only, was to blame ; and as we look upon this man after 
God's own heart, ascending the Mount of Olives, where can we find a more vivid 
illustration of the terrible consequences of sin or of the inflexible impartiality of 
God. If David must thus suffer even after his repentance, what must be the 
tribulation necessaiT^ for those who live a life of rerollion against their God and 
their conscience and who have never, like him, acknowledge their transgressions 
and sought to be cleansed from their sin. 

ni. Calamity lightened by the faithfolness of Mends and by confldenee 
in OtwL If Absalom and his followers afford painful examples of human 
hypocrisy and ingratitude and make us adiamed of .our manhood, the 
unselfishness and fidelity of Ittai and other servants of David more than 
redeem it from the disgrace. Although there are many false and cowardly 
men in the world, there are also many brave and noble ones, and times 
of trial, whether personal or national, are times of self-revelation which 
bring to light the real character of both the good and bad. If it had 
not been for Absalom and Ahithophel's treachery, David would never have 
known how deep was the affection which his friends felt for him, and 
their devotion would not have had the opportunity of manifesting itself 
and of gaining for them the admiration of mture generations. So it is in 
all times — the wickedness of some brings out the goodness of others and 
strengthens their virtue and makes it shine more brightly. And to David, in 
this hour of sorrow, this loyalty — where perhaps he least looked for it — ^must 
have been what a spring of living water is to a weary traveller in a spot where 
he did not expect it. For the fnend that comes without beinj^ sought in the 
day when friends are few, is indeed a well in the wilderness, which restores the 
strength of the fainting wajrfarer and enables him to go on his way. To David 
this faithfulness on the part of man would be a pledge of the faithfulness of 
God, and a confirmation of the truth of his own words, " Unto the upright there 
ariseth light in the darkness." 

But David's own conduct and temper under the trial, tended also to lighten 
the affliction. Behind the wrong-doing of man he sees the righteousnees of 
God and acknowledges the justice of the permissive providence which allowed 
such a calamity to overtake him. And although he knows that he is being 
chastised for his sin, he does not lose the sense of God's loving-kindness ; but, 
as his words testify (see Psalm iii.) hopes in Him against whom he has sinned, 
having the blessed assurance that although he is thus afflicted, his iniquity is 
forgiven. Any man who is able thus to meet affliction, finds its sting removed ; 
but a soul which cannot see a Divine hand behind the daxk cloud, or, seeing it» 
does not recognise it as a hand of justice and love, is indeed in a sad case. 
Many as were the aggravations of David's calamity, it had this greatest 
alleviation. 
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OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 2. The plot which Absalom 
was working out required a ^ great 
amount of sapping and mining — ^a 
kind of labour extremely trying, and 
demanding much patience and self- 
command. Tet for years, apparently, 
he persevered in it, upheld and en- 
couraged by the one hope of ultimate 
success. How much wiser in their 
generation are the children of this 
world than the children of light ! If 
for wicked or selfish ends men toil 
with so much perseverance, how should 
good men labour in the service of God ! 
— Blackie. 

Ver. 19. David's general desertion 
by his own people — the tribe of Judah 
— and the attention which he received 
from comparative strangers fore- 
shadowed tne Lord's owm experience, 
when betrayed by Judas, denied by 
Peter, and forsaken by all the apostles, 
His only sympathy seemed to come 
from the weeping women, and when 
strangers like Nicodemus and Joseph 
were left to attend his funeral — 
Blackie. 

Ver. 31. This text is a glass where- 
in God's justice is plainly to be seen. 
David had formerly falsely forsaken 
Uriah, and now God suffers Ahitho- 
phel to forsake David. ... I. Let 
us learn token our friende forsake us, 
to enter into a serious scrutiny with 
cur own souh. Hast thou never 
played fake or foul with th^ friend, if 
not in action yet in intention ? Dost 
thou not mean to prove base if put to 
the trial ? If so, know thy false friend 

hath only got the start of thee 

II. The most politic heads have not 
always the faithfuUest hearts. . . . 
While David swayed the sceptre, who 
more loyal to him than Ahithophel ? 
and once David is in banishment, 
he falls first to Absalom ; he loved to 
worship the sun rising; yea, while, 
David, the true sun, was but overcast 
with a cloud, he falk adoring a blazing 



star — a comet . . . That cement 
which conglutinates hearts is grace and 
goodness, whereof many politic heads 
are utterly devoid (1 Cor. i. 26), and 
politic men make their own profit the 
rule and square of their lives. . . . 
Do not, then, undervalue the love of 
those who are of mean and inferior 
parts. Wise men have made use of 
such servants and found them more 
manageable and more profitable; 
though their jud^ents were weaker, 
their affections might be stronger than 
wiser men. III. False frimds will 
forsake thee in times of adversity. He 
that believeth that all those who smile 
on him^ and promise fair in time of 

Erosperity will perform it in time of 
is want may as well believe that all 
the leaves that be on trees at Mid- 
summer will han^ there as fresh and 
as fair on New Year's Day. Gome we 
now to consider what good uses one 
may make to himself from the unfaith- 
fulness of friends when they forsake us. 
1 . Consider with thyself whether thou 
hast not been faulty in entertaining 
tale-bearers, and lending a listening 
ear to them. Solomon says, ''A 
whisperer separateth chief friends" 
(Prov. xvi. 28.) . . . 2. If herein 
thy conscience accuse thee not, 
examine thyself, whether there was 
not a ecBSum principium in the first 
initiation of your love. How came you 
first acquainted. . . . Didst thou first 
purchase his favour with the price of a 
sin? For, know, friends unjustly 
(gotten are not long comfortably en- 
joyed. . . . We see King Hezekiah, 
who procured Sennacherib's love by 
his sacrilege, enjoyed not that purchase 
which he made God and His temple 
pay for. (2 Kings xviii. 16.) ... 3. 
If there has been no fault in the in- 
clination, examine hath there been 
none in the continuance of ^our 
friendship ? Hast thou not committed 
many sins to hold in with him ? . . . 
Hast thou not flattered him in his 
faults, or at leastwise by thy silence 
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consented to him. . . . If Amnon, 
in cold blood viewing the heinousness 
of his offence, so hated Tamar, who 
only concurred passively in his trans- 
gression, how may our friends justly 
hate us, if haply we have been the 
causers, movers, and procurers of our 
badness! ... 4. Hast thou not idola- 
trised to thy friend ? Hath he not 
totsJly monopolised thy soul? It is 
just with God that those wooden 
pillars should break, on whom we lay 
too much heft. 5. Hast thou not 
undervalued thy friend ? . . . If so, 
God hath taught the worth of a pearl 
by losing it. And this often comes to 
pass, though not in our friends volun- 
tary deserting us, yet when God takes 
them away by death. ... 6. It may 
be God suffers thy friends to prove un- 
faithful to thee, to make thee stick 
more closely to Himself. Excellent to 
this purpose is Micah vii. 5-7. As if 
he had said, '' Is the world come to 
this bad pass that one must be far 
from trusting their nearest firiends? 
It is well, then, I have one fast Friend 
on whom I may rely, the God of 
heaven." I must confess these words 
of the prophet are principally meant 
of the time of persecution, but they 
contain an eternal truth, whereof gooa 
use may be made at any time. — ITios. 
Fuller. 

Ver. 34. In the midst of such piety 
and resignation, it is strange to find 
David asking his friend thus to act a 
dishonest part, and play the spy. We 
are not called to vindicate his conduct. 
The Scriptures simply record it ; and 
we must not suppose that everything 
here is approved which is not directly, 
and in so many words, condemned. 
But we may say two things by way of 
debarring hasty judgment liere. Krst 
— and I am using now the words of 
Professor Plumptre : " Slowly in the 
character of any people ; more slowly 



still in that of any Eastern people ; 
most slowly of all, perhaps, in that of 
Israel, have men risen to the excellenoe 
of veracity. We must not think that 
the king's religion was a hypocrisy be- 
cause it did not bear at once the fmit 
of the spotless honor and unswerving 
truth which mark the highest forms of 
Christian goodness. The Christiaii 
Church herself has to notice many 
like inconsistencies among her crowned 
martjrrs." Second : let us not forget 
what those means are by which, even 
in these modern days, with &U our 
Christian lofbijiess of character, we seek 
to countermine and check political 
rebellion. Some years Ago, while I 
was a resident in Liverpool there was 
great talk of Fenianism. We heard 
of plots for the taking of the ancient 
city of Chester, and the burning of 
ships in our own docks. How did we 
hear of them ? By spies, who feigned 
themselves Fenians for the time ! and 
the man whose astuteness made these 
discoveries through means of Hushai- 
like instruments was rewarded by 
being made a companion of the Most 
Honorable Order of tfie Bath ! Ob- 
serve, I do not vindicate either David 
or these modem officers. I simply 
state the facts, and beg to say, that if 
men, with the New Testament in their 
hands, can do such things, we ought to 
be tender in our treatment of David 
here. — Taylor. 

Vers. 16-27. There is no single 
day in the Jewish history of which so 
elaborate an account remains as of 
this memorable flight. There is none, 
we may add, that combines so many of 
David's characteristics — his patience, 
his high-spirited religion, his gener- 
osity, his calculations : we miss only 
his daring courage. Was it cnishea, 
for the moment, by the weight of 
parental grief, or bitter remorse? — 
Stanley. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

CiimoAL ASD ExposrroRT Notbs.— Ver. 1. ** Mot him." *< Ziba had therofore gone on in 
mdvance of the anny (as Hiuhai did) in order more easily to secnre David's attention after the 
fint disorder was over." (Erdmann.) " BmudiM of raldas," i.e., rairin cakes. '^Snniaor 
frnlt^'* probably fig-cakes, as in 1 Sam. xxv. 18. " A bottlo/' a dnn. 

Ver. 2. "Tho aoMO,** etc "The manner of Ziba*s trick was this (chap. xiz. 26). 
Mephibosheth, learning of David's flight, had ordered asses saddled for himself and his servants, 
in order to repair to the king in token of his faithful attachment. Ziba had taken the asses 
together with the presents intended by Mephibosheth for the king, come to the latter, and left 
the helpless Mephibosheth in the lurch.** [Erdmann,) 

Ver. 5. "Bahnrlm.** (See note on chap. iiL 16). 

Ver. a <' On his right lumd." etc. ie., " On the right and left of the king.*' (JTetT). 

Ver. 7. **Comooat,"etc.,or''^tMy,ai0ay.'* <' Thou Moody bmil*' " He may possibly have 
attributed to David the murder of Ishbosheth and Abner.*' {KeiL) ** Other, less probably, 
think also of Saul and Jonathan, and even of Uriah." [Erdmann.) 

Ver. 8. " Tho Lord*** etc. <* Shimei is so far devout and religious that he ascribes the present 
state of things wholly to Jehovsh, but he ignores Samuel's sentence of rejection (1 Sam. xv.) 
and otherwise shows a bad spirit." {TrantkUor of Lang^$ Commentary), "Takoa In thy 
V' rather " thtm art «n iky mitfartune." 



Ver. 10. "WhathnvoIT'etc. ZiC, " TTAof to mc aiui you f " t.e., what feelings and desires 
have we in common. It is evident that Joab also desired to put Shimei to death. " Tho Lord 
hnlh oald." etc. " By allowing him to do so. Since nothing happens against, or without the 
will of Him." {Wordtwortk.) In the East they make use of bold figures, much less common 
among us, although not altogether unknown, lliey speak of the mediate cause without saying 
it is the mediate cause, and use the very expression which denotes the immediate cause. We 
should regard Shimei as an instrument in the hands of Providence. In the East they go a far 
greater length. There Gk>d ha$ done and commanded all that men do contrary to His command- 
mentSb" (JamiUmm.) 

Ver. 12. ** AlBletlon." Some translate this word into " eye," and understand David to refer 
to his tears ; but the correct translation appears to be " iniguuy," on which Erdmann remarks, 
*' God*s looking upon his iniquity ** can then only be a gracious and merciful looking. 

Ver. 14. " Wonry.** Ayephim. Most scholars regard this as the name of a place since, if it 
is rendered toeary, there is no mention of the place referred to by the word there, Jamieaon, 
however, remarla that the absence of the particle of motion favours the English version. There 
is no other mention of a place of this name but that, as Kiel remarks, applies to many other 
places whose existence is never called in question. 

Ver. 15. "Hon of iBra^L** ''Very significant : The old malcontents, chap. iL 8, 9.*^ 
{Thmini), 

Ver. 20. " OlTO oonnMl*" etc This Ib the first cabinet council on record." (/amtefon). 

Ver. 21. " Oo In nnto»" etc. " This advice was sagacious enough. Lying with the king^s 
concubines was an appropriation of the royal harem, and, as such, a complete usurpation of the 
throne (see at chap. iii. 7) which would render any reconciliation between Absalom and his 
father utterly impouible, and therefore would of necessiity instigate the followers of Absalom 
with all the greater firmness. This was what Ahithophel hoped to attain by his advice. 
For unless the breach was too great to be healed, with the afifection of David towards his 
sons, which might in reality be called weakness, it was always a possible thing that 
he should forgive Absalom, and in this case Ahithophel would be the one to suffer 
But under the superintendence of God this advice was to effect the fulfilment of the threat held 
over David in chap. xii. 8." (Keil.) Perhaps Ahithophel was also avenging the wrong done to 
Bathaheba. (See note on chap. xL 3.) 

Ver. 22. '*T1io top of tho hooflO." The same roof where David's look at Bathsheba led 
htm into the path of sin. 

Ver. 23. " Tho oraolo of Ood." That is, the counsel of Ahithophel had almost the weight 
of a Divine command with both father and son. 
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MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP THE PARAQRAPH.-^Vena 1-4. 

The Tbeaohsbt of Ziba. 

I. Benevolent aeta are often perfonned from motives of policy and some- 
times at another man's expense. Although it is not our business at all times 
to inquire minutely iuto the sources whence men obtain the means of doing 
deeds of charity and apparent kindness, or to be severe in passing judgment 
upon them, the interests of truth and justice sometimes demand such an in- 
vestigation and sentence. For instance, in olden times, the smuggler and the 
highwayman were sometimes lavish in giving of the fruits of their dishonesty to 
the poor and needy, but in doin^ so they gave what did not belong to them and 
therefore deserved blame, and not praise. And men now-a*days often 
give away what they have gotten by means quite as unlawful, though more 
outwardly respectable. We can hardly suppose that in any such case what 
is given is given from a right motive. In the case of Ziba, the motive 
for his liberality was evidently as corrupt as its source. We cannot believe 
that he was prompted by the same feelings as were David's other benefactors. 
The character of the man forbids such a supposition, and we must conclude 
that he was farsighted enough to see that David would be victorious, 
and credulous enough to think that he would not discover his falsehood. Like 
the unjust steward of our Lord's parable, he could well afford to be generous at 
his master's expense, and although his selfishness might be less palpable, his 
dishonesty warrants us in concluding it was quite as real 

II. The best of men often err in their judgment of others. David here looks 
upon Ziba as his true friend, and upon Mephibosheth as a most ungrateful man. 
In this we know he was altogether mistaken, yet how entirely were appearances 
in favour of his opinion. In these days, in a civilized country, a man could not 
suffer such a wrong as Mephibosheth here suffered at the hand of David, for he 
would not be condemned without an opportunity of defending himself, but in 
other forms men often suffer much from the calumny and mistakes of others. A 
wicked and designing person, for his own selfish ends, falsely accuses a good man 
to his friend, the accused person is ignorant of the charge, circumstances seem 
against him, and the very esteem in which his friend has hitherto held him seems 
to increase his indication at the supposed treachery. For, if David had not had so 
great a regard for Mephibosheth, he would not have been stung so keenly by his 
supposed desertion, and probably would not liave so hastilv paraed so severe a 
sentence upon him. In view of his error let us learn to be slow in believing 
evil of any, especially of those whom we have liitherto had reason to re^rd as 
honest and true, and let us be thankful that above and over all human judges 
there is One who cannot err in His judgment, because " He shall not judge by 
the sight of His eyes, neither reprove (decide) after the hearing of His ears, 
but will judge with righteousness and reprove (decide) toith equity*' (Isa. 
xi. 3, 4). 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 4. Flatterers are generally treachery and ingratitude have been 

backbiters ; for it is as easy to them exi)erienced, men are apt to become 

to forge slanders of the absent as too suspicious, and to listen to every 

to pretend affection and respect for plausible tale of calumny. The 

the present. .... When much mind being greatly agitated, views 
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eveiythiDg through a false mediam, for us, than with those who are avowed 

and we are naturally uost precipi- enemies. It is the remark of an old 

tate when least capable of judging writer {JFuUer), that " Ziba's gifts did 

aright. — Scott David more harm than Shimei s curses. 

There is often more danger, and for those betrayed him into an act of 

therefore more need of caution, with injustice, whilst these reproved his 

those who profess an especial regard patience." — Lindsay. 

MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP THE PARAORAPE.—Verm fr-19. 

Shikei cuBsma David. 

I. The day of adversity is the day when we may look for insult flrom the 
mean-spirited. We hear nothing of Shimei in the day of David's prosperity, 
although the deeds for which he upbraided him had been done long before. A 
truly noble man will reprove another from a sense of duty, and wiU do it with- 
out considering what the consequences to himself may be. There are also many 
men who, although they will not risk their own safety by rebuking the real or 
supposed faults of those who have power to punish them for so doing, have too 
much humanity in them to do so when their respective positions are reversed. 
But, alas for our human nature ! there are those also who, like the cur, which 
only barks when he thinks the object of his disJike has no means of defence, 
gladly avail themselves of another's misfortune to charge him with all manner 
of iniquity. Although David, as it appears from the narrative, had even now 
the means of avenging himself, it is quite evident from what took place after- 
wards that Shimei would not have acted as he did if he had not felt tolerably 
secure. 

II. The manner and oircumstanoes in which an aocusation is made, and 
the spirit in which it is borne, will often help us to decide as to its truth or 
fEdsehood. If we knew nothing of David before this event, as we know nothing 
of Shimei, we should conclude that he did not deserve the character here given 
to him. Oreat as his fall had been on the one great transgression of his life, 
the charges brought against him by Shimei^ were false — he was not a blood- 
thirsty tyrant who had risen to power by injustice and cruelty. But where 
there is manifest cowardice, we may safely conclude — without any other proof- 
that there is falsehood. The more meekly, too, an accusation is borne, the less 
likelv is it to be true, Such a spirit as David here displays never goes hand in 
hand with such selfish ambition as Shimei here lays to his charge, and the 
accuser here is as surely condemned out of his own mouth, and by his own 
conduct, as the accused man justifies himself by his humble words and by his 
patient forbearance. 

OUTLINES AND SUOGSSTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 5. There is no small cruelty in adversary when he is once down. ^ It is 

thepickingoutof a time for mischief ; the murder of the tongue to insult 

that word would scarce gall at one upon those whom God hath humbled, 

season, which at another kOleth. The and to draw blood of that back which 

same shaft flying with the wind pierces is yet blue from the hand of the 

deep, which against it can hardly find Alnnghij.^Bp. HaU^ 

strength to stick upright. The valour Was not David rightly punished by 

and justice of chiloren condemn it for Shimei's railing, for his hearkening so 

injuriously cowardly, to strike their readily to Ziba s flattering ? Was not 
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he justly spoiled of his honours, who 
had so unjustly spoiled Mephibosheth 
of his good ? — Trapp. 

Ver. 11. Even while David laments 
the rebellion of his son, he gains by it, 
and makes that the argument of his 
patience, which was the exercise of it : 
'* Behold my son, which came forth of 
my bowels, seeketh my life ; how much 
more now may this Benjamite do it ? " 
The wickedness of an Absalom may rob 
his father of comfort, but shall help to 
add to his father's goodness. It is the 
advantage of great crosses, that they 
swallow up the less. One man's sin 
cannot be excused by another's, the 
lesser by the greater. If Absalom be a 
traitor, Shimei may not curse and 
rebel ; but the passion conceived from 
the indignity of a stranger, may be 
abated by the harder measure of our 
own ; if we can therefore suffer, because 
we have suffered, we have profited by 
our affliction. A weak heart faints 
with every addition of succeeding 



trouble ; the strong recollects itself, 
and is grown so skilful, that it bears off 
one mischief with another. — Bp. HaU. 

Ver. 12. According to His usual 
dealing with His poor afflicted. How- 
soever, if He bring not down His will 
to theirs. He will bring up their will 
to His, which will make infinite amends 
for all their patience. — Trapp. 

We may here learn how falsely and 
wickedly men sometimes wrest the 
providence of God, to justify their un- 
just surmises, and gratify their male- 
volent passions. Many who are them- 
selves living without God in the world, 
have, at the same time, no scruple in 
speaking of the calamities which befal 
others, as Divine judgments. . . Job's 
friends condemned him on this false 
principle, and our Lord censures a 
similar rash judgment which some in 
His day had formed of certain others, 
in consequence of their eztraordioary 
sufferings. — Lindsay. 



MAIN H0MILBT1C8 OP THE PARAQRAPH.-'V§rm 20-28. 

AnrrHOPHEL's CtouNSEL. 

I. When all the plans of the wicked have been worked out, Ood*B counsel 
will be found to prevail. Sometimes a man may permit a thief to escape from 
his p^rasp and run away from iiim because he knows that in front of him is a 

Erecipice, and that every step he takes brings him nearer to his final fall. He 
as only to let him pursue his own course and he will be the author of his own 
ruin. So, when men break away from God, and seem to think they can leave 
Him out of their calculations. He sometimes leaves them entirely to 
their own devices, and they become their own destroyers, and at the same time 
fulfil the Divine purposes. At this crisis in the history of the people of Israel 
it might have seemed to some good men that God had entirely withdrawn from 
the nation, and that these bad men were having their own way in everything. 
The last assumption was true, but not the first — Ahithophel and Absalom met 
with no hindrance as yet in the execution of their designs, but God was looking 
on and seeing in them the instruments of His will, as they unconsciously 
executed a part of the sentence against David, (chap. xii. 11). 

II. The sin which the parent commits in secret will probably be committed 
openly by the child. Children show themselves apt pupils in the school of vice, 
and often go far beyond their teachers in the wrong direction. None of David's 
virtues were reproduced in Absalom, but his deed of sin was not only closely 
imitated but far exceeded, and what the father did in secret the son did not 
blush to do in the sight of all Israel. Let no jparent or any man deceive himself 
by thinking that those under his influence will stop in* the path of sin just 
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where he stopped — ^it is a downward road*and they who set out upon it neither 
know where they will stop themselves, nor can they stay the course of those who 
may follow in their steps. Let the father or mother who breaks God's law and 
blushes for the sin, think how likely it is that their child may make a boast of 
the same deed of shame. 



OUTLINES AND SUGOESTIVE COMMENTS. 

It is not improbable that Ahithophel not the secret purposes, but the revealed 

remembered God's denunciation against precepts of God ; that a man may be 

David by the prophet Nathan, and fulfilliing the former, yet incurring 

therefore considered it a deep stroke of God'ssevere displeasure by transgressing 

policy thus to take advantage of exist- the latter. — Lindsay. 
ing circumstances, to establish the 

Divine purposes. He might hope per- Ver. 23. David's chief counsellors 

haps, thus to encourage a belief, that were God's testimonies (Psa. cxix. 24) 

Abisalom was a chosen instrument in to these as to the test he brought all 

the hands of God for the execution of counsel given him, whether by Ahitho- 

His judgments, and consequently, that phel or any other . . . Absalom 

all opposition to him was both wicked and his adherents followed Ahithophel's 

and fruitless. But Ahithophel with all counsel, howsoever, as infallible, because 

his wisdom, was not wise enough to it was for their purpose. — Irapp. 
know that the rule of man's conduct is 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Gbitioal and Expositobt Notes. Ver. 1. "Thlsnigbt." "The night following David's 
flight and Absalom's entrance into Jemsalem, as we may see very clearly from ver. 16.^ {Keil.) 

Ver. 3. "Brlns baok," " Ahithophel regards Absalom's government as the only lawful one 
to which those fugitives must submit ; their flight is in his eyes an act of insubordination, from 
which they are to be brought back." — (Erdmann and others J. "Tbe man wlioin tbou 
seekest," etc. This is a very obscure phrase, but many expositors understand it to mean — *' the 
removal of David it tantamouiU to the return of all the people to thee.*' 

Ver. 7. " At tbls time." " His former advice was good (chap. zvL 21), but not this." 

Ver. 8. ** Will not lodge," etc. So that it would be impossible to surprise and slay him, as 
Ahithophel suggests. 

Ver. 9 '* Some of tbem be orertbrown," etc. Hushai suggests that David, from his hiding 
place will surprise and defeat Absalom's foUowers. " It is likely that Absalom was not a man 
of courage, and Hushai, knowing this, adroitly magnified the terror of the prowess of David and 
his men." {BibliaU Commentary). 

Ver. 11. '' Thine own person." Hushai insinuates that Ahithophel by his counsel had 
been indulging in an egotistical vaunting. Ahithophel had said, "/will arise; /wiU como 
upon him," eta ; and he insinuates alao that Ahithophel had been desirous of robbing Absalom 
of the glory of the victory over David, and of assuming it to himself. And thus Hushai 
practises on Absalom's vain glory and self love. ( Wordsworth), 

Ver. 12. «' As the dew." ** This figure, together with that of the tand, fitly seto forth tho 
swift and quiet settling of the huge host upon the enemy. And with this accords perfectly the 
statement of the success of the attack." (Erdmann). 

Ver 13. " X>rAW It into the river." A bold hyperbole, designed to prodooe » momentary 

effect. 
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Ver. 14. "Tha IiwA bad appotntad," et6. " AU that Huihai hid aid aboat the hravoy 
and heroinn of David and hia followers was well founded. The deception lay in the i 
that all the people from Dan to Beersheba would crowd around Absalom as one man ; whe 
it might easily be foreseen that after the first excitement of the revolution was over, and gra 
calmness ensued, a large part of the nation and army would gather around David. Bat aoch v 
possibility as this never entered into the minds of Ahithophel and his supporteta. It was in 
this that the Divine sentence was seen." {KdL) 

Ver. 16. "Tba plalaa^" Bather, the fvrd» at firriei, " Laat tha Idag." ete. lA, tat 
ihert he a twaUowing up, ^ Either destruction to ike king, it will fall upon him, or, if we snpply 
the subject from the previous clause, that it (the transit) may not be swallowed up or oat off 
from the king." {Keil.) 

Ver. 17. " SiMOgaL" Or " Fuller^e /ottntota.** Many identify this with the modem foun- 
tain of Job, or Nehemiah, situated at the junction of the Valleys of Kedron and Hinnnn, bat 
Josephus describes the incident recorded in 1 Kings L 9, as taking place in the royal garden, and 
Dr. Bonar identifies £n-rogel with the present " Fountain of the Virgin," the perennial aooroe 
from which the pool of Siloam is supplied. Among other arguments in favour of this view he 
remarks that the fountain of Job is a well and not a epring, and that it is too far off from 
Jerusalem and from the road over Olivet to Jordan and too much in view of the ci^ to meet 
the requirements of this chapter. Mr. Grove {Biblioal Dietumary) adds to these oonsideratioaB 
the fact that the Fountain of the Virgin is . still the great resort of the women of Jerusalem 
for washing and treading their clothes, and that Bofi is generally held to be derived from 
the Hebrew Bagel to tread. " Wanah." Hebrew, the maid eervant^ one belonging to tha high 
priest's household. * 

Ver. 18. "A wall." '*A dstem, then empty. It seems to have been summer time.*" 
(Wordtwrtk.) 

Ver. 19. " TIM waman." The maa^ wife. '* Orannd aam." Groate or peeled bailey. 
The article before the noun indicates that she was occupied at .the time with the grain. 
JoeephuB says she laid fieeoes of wool over the men. 

Ver. 21. ''Tha water," ».€., the Jordan. "The cbenmstances of that distressing flight, 
aggravated by the lone hour of midnight, and the roar of the numerous cataracts of the Jordan, 
are mphically depicted in Psalms xliL and zliii., which, although bearing the name of the 
sonslllE Korah, represent vividly and fully the feeliiigs of the disconsolate but pious monarch." 
{Jamieaon.) *' M ahawalm * (See on chap. iL 8.) " Probably a fortified dty." {Keil) 

Ver. 25. ''An Xaraalita." Bather, as in 1 Chron. ii 17, an lehmaeliU. He was an 
illegitimate son. '* From the deecaiption here given of Abigail as a daughter of Nahash and 
sister of Zeruiah, not of David, some of the earlier commentators have veiy justly oondaded 
that Abigidl and Zeruiah were only step-sisters of David, t.e., daughters of his mother by 
Nidiash and not by Jesse." (Keil). Otherwise we must either take Nahash as a womoM^e name 
or as another name for David's father. 

Ver. 27. " BhohL^ '* Possibly a son of Nahash, the deceased king of the Ammonites, and 
brother of Hanun, who was defeated by David (chap. x. 1), and one of those to whom David 
had shown kindness when Babbah was Uken." (KeUJ. "Kaalilr.'' (See chap. ix. 4.) 
" Bogatlm*" Only mentioned here and in chap. zix. 32, and otherwise unknown. 



Ver. 28. " Baaana." Metal vessels for cooking. 

Ver. 29. " Butter." " Bather, curdled milk, which being mixed with the honey, fonna a 
light and refreshing beverage." (SongSoLiv.il). {JamieeonJ. *« Cbaeaa af klaa." "SUoes 
of coagulated milk." (JamiemnJ. 



MAIN H0M1LBTIC8 OF THE PABAOBAPH.^Vpnu 1-24. 

The Death of Ahithophel. 

The account given here of Ahithophel is very brief, and is a record of only a 
few weeks of his life, yet it is enough to enable us to see what manner of man 
he was. He exhibits in a large degree three characteristics found in most god- 
less men — in men who are not governed by a desire to please God — who are, iu 
fact, so far as it is possible, a law unto themselves. 
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^ I. They are floUe meiL If self-interest be the guiding principle of a man's 
life, even his most intimate acquaintance can never be quite certain what his 
next step in life may be. For a man who makes his temporal well-being the 
pole-star of life will not be sure long together which is the road to it What 
may seem expedient to-day may appear inexpedient to-morrow, and he will often 
be found givmg up the pursuit of one prize to follow after another which looks 
more tempting. ^ The downward road is not only broad, but it has many by- 
paths and windings, so that one never knows exactly where to find him who walks 
in it^ Only the man who follows after righteousness — who takes God and his 
conscience for lus ^des, can be safelv trusted in as unchangeable in the great 
nurpose and direction of his life. Ahithophel had been implicitly trusted by 
David, and there had doubtless been a time when it would have seemed impossible 
to others and perhaps to himself that he should even be found among the king's 
enemies. But circumstances had changed, and Ahithophel had cnanged his 
front with them. 

n. They are pnmd men. This sin is, perhaps, at the root of all ungodliness, 
for it waa the sin of the angels that kept not their first estate and " is," says 
Thomas Adams, " the first thing that lives and the last that dies in us." In 
some form or other it is a characteristic of all ungodly souki, leading them, as it 
did Ahithophel, to be mortified at any depreciation of themselves and their 
doings, and oftentimes hurrying them on to some desperate deed of wic)cedness. 
While their wishes are followed and their advice soumt before all others, they 
are content and active, but as soon as they meet with a check they are driven 
by conflicting passions like a vessel struck by cross seas, and like it, shipwreck is 
often the end. Like every other form of ungodliness, pride is a foolish passion 
which recoils upon him who gives it the mastery over him. The counsel of 
Ahithophel had hitherto been as the oracle of God, first to David and then 
to Absalom, but a little reflection might have shown him that his present 
master was, like himself, governed by no sense of duty or motives of gratitude, 
and was not likely to be more true to him than he himself had been to David. 
It was then very unlikely that Absalom would give him unlimited control over 
the rebellion any longer than his supposed interest was served by it. This is 
the way of the world, and he who does not take it into account in the shaping 
of his life is as unwise a man as he who puts out to sea expecting no contrary 
winds. But it is only in the service of the world that pride can be gratified at 
all ; there is no place for it in the service of God. Pride, then, in all cases, as 
in the one before us, " goeth before destruction " — the destruction of the proud 
man's schemes and sometimes of himsell 

nL They are cowardly men. What a despicable exodus from the world 
does Ahithophel make ! He is afraid to £Etoe the consequences of his own 
actions. Probably the rebellion would never have gone to the length which it 
did if Ahithophel had not been associated with it, and now, at the most critical 

Sint he leaves it to the direction of others, because he foresees its defeat, 
ow different is the attitude of a man who embarks in an enterprise from a 
godly motive ! He kiows that he is not responsible for its success or fedlure, 
but only for his own fisuthfulness unto the ena, and as he has not undertaken 
the cause to promote his own ends or gratify personal ambition, his own fate is 
the last thing that he thinks about This enables him to meet reverses with 
fortitude and to be defeated without being disgraced. But those who are 
prompted by Ahithophel's motives find themselves in the day of adversity 
destitute of that sustaining principle without which there can be no true and 
lasting courage, and often close very ignominiously a career which was once 
influential and prosperous. 
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OUTLINES AND SUQQESTIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 5. It was not unwise in Ab- 
salom to seek the advice of another 
experienced counsellor also (Prov. xxiv. 
6) ; his fault was that he did not know 
wliich advice to follow, and was misled 
by high sounding and flattering words. 
Ill choosing counsellors, and in judging 
of their counsel, lies great part of the 
wisdom of life. — Translator of Lange' 8 
Commentary, 

Ver. 23. What a mixture do we 
find here of wisdom and madness ! 
Ahithophel will needs hang himself; 
there is madness : he will yet set his 
house in order ; there is an act of wis- 
dom. And could it be' possible that 
he, who was so wise as to set his house 
in order, should be so mad as to hang 
himself? that he should be careful to 
order his house, who regarded not to 
order his impotent passions? that he 
should care for his house wlio cared 
not for either body or soul? How 
vain it is for a man to be wise, if 
he be not wise in God ! How pre- 
posterous are the cares of idle world- 
lings, that prefer all other things to 
themselves, and, while they look at 
what they have in their coffers, forget 



what they have' in their breasts ! — 
Bp. Hall 

This is the first recorded case of 
deliberate suicide. Saul, already mort- 
ally wounded on the battle-field, fell 
upon his sword, but this is the earliest 
instance in history of premeditated self- 
murder. Perhaps there was a mingling 
of remorse with those other emotions 
of pride. He had left a master who 
loved and valued him, who, indeed, 
regarded him as his equal and guide, 
and he had transferred his services to 
one who, as he now discovered, had not 
the wisdom to appreciate his worth, 
but preferred the gaudy glitter of 
empty rhetoric to the substantial wis- 
dom of unadorned speech. This con- 
trast, thus forced upon him, might 
awaken his conscience to the value of 
the friendship which he had forfeited 
when he turned against David, until at 
length remorse and shame so over- 
whelmed him, that, like a deeper 
traitor, of whom he was only the 
feeble prototype, he could not endure 
life, and hurried himself into eternity. 
It never occurred to him to ask, " If I 
cannot face David, how shall I look 
upon Jehovah ? " — Dr, Taylor. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OP THE PARAORAPH.—Venes 25-29. 

David at Mahanaim. 

I. That help is the most effectual which is most fitted to supply tlie 
present need. Although the seat of David's distress at this time was in the 
mind rather than in the body, the goodwill of his friends in Oilead could have 
been expressed in no more acceptable manner at this moment than by giving to 
him and his followers food and the means of bodily rest. The events of the 
past day must have told greatly upon David's body, and he, in common with 
the most ordinary man, must sometimes submit to be at the mercy of his animal 
organism. He was at this moment most likely incapable of appreciating any- 
thing of a spiritual nature so highly as this kindly provision for his material 
want^. That is the true and real sympathy which discerns the most pressing 
need of the present moment, and hastens to supply it to the best of its ability. 
For those wrung with the deepest anguish of soul cannot ignore the demands of 
the body, and solace to a wounded spirit sometimes enters by this channel. 
When Elijah, in bitterness of soul, lay aown in the wilderness and prayed for 
death, the first step which God took to restore his spiritual strength was to 
provide food for his body (1 Kings xix. 6-8). The goodwill, also, which is 
expressed by such a ministration, is a direct balm to a soul in sorrow. 
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H. Even Belf-love should prompt men to a generous treatment of those 
beneath them. The reversals of position which are continually taking place in 
human life ought to teach men wisdom in this matter. Human beings are 
continually changing places, the servant becomes the master, and he who rules 
to-day may soon be at the mercy of those whom he now commands. When 
David set the crown of Ammon upon his own head (chap. xii. 30) it did not 
seem likely that in a few years he would be a fugitive from his kingdom and 
indebted to the good offices of an Ammonite prince. But this had now come to 
pass, and any kindness which he then showed to those whom he conquered was 
now returned with interest, or, if he had upon that occasion been unduly harsh, 
the magnanimity of Nahash must have smitten him with remorse. If we would 
in adversity receive the favours of others witliout self-reproach we must beware 
lest in prosperity we forget the claims of those over whom for a time God has 
exalted us. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



The same God that raised enmity to 
David from his own loins, procured 
him favour from foreigners : strangers 
shall relieve him, whom his own son 
persecutes : here is not a loss, but an 
exchange of love. Had Absalom been 
a son of Ammon, and Shobi a son of 
David, David had found no cause of 
complaint. If God takes with one 
hand, he gives with another; while 
that divine bounty serves us in good 
meat, though not in our dishes, we have 
good reason to be thankful. No sooner 
is David come to Mahanaim, than £ar- 
zillai, Machir, and 8hobi, refresh him 
with provisions. Who ever saw any 
child of God left utterly destitute ? 
Whosoever be the measenger of our 
aid, we know whence he comes : 
heaven shall want power, and earth 
means, before any of tiie household of 
faith shall want maintenance. — Bp, 
HaU. 

The faithfulness of human lave is 
not only the copy, but also the means 
and instrument of the Divine love, 
granted to tliose who bow humbly 
beneath God s hand and wholly trust 
Him. — Lange's Commentary, 

David was received with kindness in 
the land of Gilead, on the east of 
Jordan, at a time when he was driven by 
his own son out of his own capital, Jeru- 
salem, in his own tribe. The Jews re- 
jected Christ, but the gospel was 
gladly received by Samaritans (Acts 
viii. 4-6) and by the Gentiles (Acts 
xiii. 46-48; xxviii. "IS).— Wordsworth. 



It has been conjectured with much 
probability that as the first sleep of 
that evening was commemorated in 
the fourth Psalm, so in the third is 
expressed the feeling of David's thank- 
fulness at the final close of those 
twenty-four hours, of which every 
detail has been handed down, as if 
witii the consciousness of their impor- 
tance at the time. He had " laid him 
down in peace " that night and slept ; 
for in that great defection of man 
''the Lord alone had caused him to 
dwell in safety." The tradition of the 
Septuagint ascribes the 143rd Psalm 
to the time " when his son was piir- 
suing him." Some at least of its 
contents might well belong to that 
night (verses 2, 8). There is another 
.group of Psalms, the 41st, the 55th, 
the 69th, and the 109th, in which a 
long popular belief has seen an ampli- 
fication of David's bitter cry, ** Lord, 
turn the counsel of Ahithophel into 
foolishness." Many of the circum- 
stances agree. The dreadful impreca- 
tions in these Psalms — unequalled for 
vehemence in any other part of the 
sacred writings — correspond with the 
passion of David's own expressions. 
The greatness, too, of Ahithophel 
himself in the history is worthy of the 
importance ascribed to the object of 
those awful maledictions. That 
oracular wisdom which made his 
house a kind of shrine (chap. xv. 31) 
seems to move the spirit of the sacred 
writer with an involuntary admiration. 
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Everywhere he is treated with a touch whom the religioiis sentimeiit of i 

of awful reverence. When he dies, kind has placed under its ban. When 

the interest of tJ^e plot ceases, and his " he hanged himself, and died " he 

death is given with an awful grandeur, was buried, not like au excommuni- 

quite unlike the mixture of the terrible cated outcast, but like a veneiabie 

and the contemptible which has some- Patriarch ' in the s^ulchre of hk 

times gathered round the end of those father.' " — Stanley. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



CsmoAL AHD ExFOsnoET Nona Yer. 1. *'IMivld momlMnd.'* ate. ''TIm li»d|f 
moantaineen of GUIaftd o*ine in great nomben 9X the call of their chieftains.*' — ( Jn wi Vwa .) 
Joeephns sayi the army numbered abont 4000. 

Yer. 6. The sitoation of this battle-gnnind is moch disputed. Erdmann thinks the name can 
be understood only of the forest covering the mountains of Ephraim mentioned in Josh. xvfi. 
16-18, and KeU agrees with liim ; but sgainst this view the majority of writers on the sabjeet 
urge the statement that Absalom encamped in Oilead (chap. xviL 26.), and the fact that the 
army returned to MahanaJm after the battle (chap. zix. 3, 15). The expression in vane S, "lilcf 
ihou tucoowr ftt ouJt of the citjf " is also strongly in favour of the assumption that the battle took 
place in Gilead. But if so, there is no satirf actory answer to the question why the site bore tfais 
designation. Mr. Groves suggests (Sib. DieL) that the forest may bave been so called after this 
batde on account of the eonspicuous part which the tribe of Ephraim probably took in the 
rebellion. Grotius suggests t^t the name was derived from the slaughter of the Ephraimitet by 
Jephthah in the neighbourhood (Judges zii 1-8), and Dean Stanley and others, that there waa a 
settlement of Ephraim there ih connection with the neighbouring brother tribe of Msnsisieb 

Yer 7. ** Paopla of bm^** "This designation, together with the immense aianghter 
afterwards, shows the large extent to whidi the people were enlisted in this unhappy civil 
contest" — {Jamdton, J ** Twenty UwammnA men,'* It is commonly supposed that Absalom's 
army was far larger than David's. ... A great loss, yet not improbable under the drcom- 
stanoes. The victory may be accounted for by the superior organisation of David's troops mad 
the superior generalship of his army-leaders.'* — (TranilaUnr ofLanjft'i Commentary.) 

Yer. 8. ''TIm wood dorovrod." "Most likely the woody resion was full of ravines. 
piedpices, and marshes, into which the flying foe was pursued, and where so many perished."-* 

Yer. 9. "MM." Bather, Cameup<m, /bund kimtdf among. "A mvlo." Lit "upon tie 
mule." Josephus says that it was the king's mule. Compare 1 Kings L 88, 88, 44. where the 
riding upon the king's mule is represented as an act of royal nui^OTity.'-{Wordnoortk), 
»Oak." "Terebinth.*' " Probably (^mtcim ^^tlcpe* Yalonia Oak, for which Gilead and Badiaa 
were famous."— /amcwon. " Craglit hold." LU., made iUdf/aU in. There is no mentian 
made here of the hair of Absalom bdng the came of his entanglement. S%al would be coverod 
by his helmet. 

Yer. 11. "A girdlo." "A girdle, curiously and richly wrought, was among the andent 
Hebrews a mark of honour, and sometimes bestowed as a reward of mOitaiy merit" {JamiemnL,) 

Yer. 18. "OtherwlM," etc. Bather, " Or, had I dealt deeeUfnOg opatiut Aii life, t.e., hare 
wrought falsehood by killing him, inasmuch as I shm^ then have acted against tiie expreaa 
prohibition of the king. The words, ' and nothing ie hid from the king^* form a parenthesb ; 
the apo-dosis begins with, * and thou,' " {Erdmann.) 

Yer. 14. " Dorta.'* The Hebrew word means a sharp, wooden staff. " This explains the 
reason for his taking three, whereas one javelin or dart would have bem sufficient ; and also tiio 
feet that Absalom was not sUin, notwithstanding their being thrust at his heart. The laat 
ohkuse of this verse belongs to what toUom:'-" 8tiU living in themiditof theterebintk^tengouna 
- t,"etc (KeiLj 



Yer. 17. "Laid." Bather, threw. " The people of the East indicate their detestation off 

the memory of an infamous person by throwing stones at the place where he is buried. Hie 
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hwp it increMed by the gnuliul aocnmnlation of stones which pasMn-liy add to it" (/omteion.) 
(See also, Joshua viii 26, 29). " AU bm^L" Absalom's anny. 

Yer. 18. ** Tlie kiac** 4al«»" The valley of the Kidron, or Jehoshaphat, so called from 
the events recorded in Gen. ziv. 17. "No mb." Those mentioned in chi^). xiv. 27 mnst have 
died, or were bom after the erection of the pillar. "Ataalom's plaoo." IM., hand, that 
wiiich pointed him oat " And perhi^s, also, as being his handiwork." ( Wordtworth.) 

Yer. 21. " Ciuld*" It is nnoertain whether this is a proper name for an Israelite, or whether 
it signifies a descendant of Cosh. " The form of the name rather favours the latter view, in 
whidi esse it wonM suggest the idea of a Moorish slave in the service of Joab." (KeU.) " He 
sent an Ethiopian, tf«<f»M»tg it small damage if he received hnrt of the king." (Orotuu,) 

Yer. 22. " No ttdlngi rwUty." '' TK« fiMtio^ it not a rManl--5rtq^tn^ one;'* (Erdmann.) 
" Thgm wUt not eairry a good mtMtagt,** {lAOker,) " Thoa Aot^ fiot uiui^ n^ffeimt," tiiat k— 
<' The Coshite has abready cszried the news." f Biblical Commentary.) 

Yer. 28. *'11m plain." The Jordan valley. Those who contend that the battle was fought 
on the west of the Jordan, think that this statement confirms thehr view. But those who favour 
the general opinion, contend that if the battle were on the eastern side of the river, Ahimsai 
might still have found a quicker way to Mahanaim by way of tiie Jordan valley ; and that the 
expression intimates that Guahi did not take that route wMch he would have done^ had he been 
on tlie west of Jordan, 

Yer. 24. "Tlio two gatos." ** The outer and Inner gate of the fortified dty wall, between 
which there was a small court" {KdL) 

Yer. 25. "TUUaga.*' " Oood tuUnfft.** If the army had been defeated there would have 
been many as fugitives. 



Yer. 27. " Oood maa." One whom Joab would not have sent as a meswoger of evIL 

Yer. 28. " All is weU." Heb. Shaloin, Peace / The usual Hebrew salutation. 

Yer. 88. "Tho Oliambor," etc A sequestered part of the building to which a person csa 
retire for meditation and undisturbed solitude." (Dr. Shaw.) *' O aqr mb." " To understand 
this passionate utterance of anguish, we must bear in mind not only the excessive tenderness, or 
rather weakness, of David's paternal affection for his son, but also his anger that Joab and his 
generals should have paid so little regard to his command to deal gently with Absalom. With 
the king's excitable temperament, this entirely prevented him from taldng a just and correct 
view of the crime of his rebel son, which merited death, and of the penal justice of God whidi 
had been manifest in his destruction." (KeU.) 



MAII^ HOMILETIOa OP THE CHAPTER. 

Thb Death of Absalok. 

I. The wicked are iiiooesafiil only until they have fUflUed Ood*8 pnrpoief , 
Hitherto all Absalom's plans had prospered. Great numbers — ^possibly a largje 
majority (see note on verse 7) of the people of Israel — ^had ^raithered to his 
standard ; he had entered the capital without resistance and nad apparently 
secured an efficient leader of his army. So far he was allowed to proceed with- 
out check, because he was the instrument in God's hand of executing His 
sentence upon David. But his mission was now fulfilled. David had received 
his chastisement with becoming submission, and given full evidence of his 
sincere and hc»rty repentance, and now God has no more work for Absalom to 
do, and permits so insignificant a thing as the branch of a tree to seize and 
hold him until he receives the doom he deserves. This is the lot of all ungodly 
men. Unwilling to be workers with God — ^having no sympathy with His 
desires and aims — they shall yet unconsciously work>or Him, while thev follow 
the lead of their own unlawful pasdona In this sense Ghxl called Nebuchad- 
nezzar his "servant" (Jer. xxv., 9 ; xxvii., 6 ; xliii., 10) because while he was 
pursuing his own ambitions dengns, he was unconsciously inflicting the 
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chastisement necessary to Israel's moral restoration ; but T^hen he and his 
descendants had accomplished the work their power was given into other hands. 
It is ever so when thh rulers of the world talce '' counsel against the Lord and 
against His anointed" (Psa. ii.)— for a time all their plans seem to prosper, but 
when they have fulfilled the counsel of ihe most High, the word goes forth : — 
''Hitherto shall thou come, but no further ; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed" (Job xxxviii. 11.) 

II. There are depths of human affection whioli no ingratitude can ezhautt. 

The strength of human love is measured by the demands made upon it. We 
cannot certify that the well is deep from which we only draw a few buckets of 
water, but if it yields abundantly after an unusual demand has been made 
upon it, we know certainly that it must be fed from an almost inexhaustible source. 
There is an ordinary natural affection which will bear an ordinary strain, 
but gives way under the pressure of great unkindness or even neglect But, 
as in the case of David, there is a human love so strong and deep that no 
cruelty can dry it up or even lessen its intensity. If Absalom liad been 
David's most dutiful son he could have scarcely uttered a more pathetic 
lament over him ; although he had received at his hands as much dishonour 
and insult as it was possible for one man to offer to another, the father's 
heart still acknowledges the tie between them and first tries to save the 
traitor's life and then bitterly mourns the failure of his effort Perhaps no 
man could thus retain his tenderness towards an erring child unless he had 
himself been made sensible of the love of the Divine Father towards himself, a 
deep consciousness of our own ingratitude to God and of His infinite patience 
and mercy to us must make us long-suffering and pitiful, and even loving towards 
those who sin against us. This sense of the love of God is the living spring 
whence must flow unfailing springs of tenderness towards all men, and especially 
towards those related to us by natural ties, and streams so fed are not dried up 
by their wrong-doing. David's love, we know, was fed by such a fountain, and 
hence its depth and strength. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 4. So meekly dotUDavid submit Gilead ; it was wise in him to make 

himself to the will of his men. AfiSic- Mahanaim his head-quarters ; it was 

tion and meekness grow both on the wise, as we shall by and bye see to 

same root in a holy tongue. — Trapp, have a wood in the neighbourhood of 

the battle-field ; and it was wise too. 

Vers. 1-4. Whatever fears of Divine to make the arrangements that were 
desertion might occasionally darken actually adopted, in expectation of the 
the soul of David, between the day of enemy's attack. ... It is instructive 
his flight and the battle, it is certain to mark this ; because there is a lurk- 
that these visitations of alarm did not iu^ feeling in the minds of some, that 
restrain him from prayer. . , . The it is not so proper to pray for wisdom 
immediate answer to prayer, in the as for other and more spiritual gifts, 
present emergency, consisted to a large And yet it is very certain that sound 
extent in the spirit of wisdom and discretion is one of tlie gifts we are 
counsel poured out upon David and most specially invited to ask, and 
his frienas. Every step they took was which l^lievers through the merits of 
taken with prudence, while every move- Christ, may most certainly expect— 
ment of their opponents was a blunder. Blaikie. 
It was wise in David, as we have already 
seen, to cross the Jordan and retire to Vers. 4-8. Easy gained, easy lost 
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Absalom's example shows that. And 
to-day also, in great as in small things^ 
how can it be otherwise ? — Schlier, 

Ver. 10. When the hour of Absa- 
loms's calamities arrived it found him 
without a single friend ! Even Baul 
had his armour-bearer at his side when 
be fled over the mountains of Gilboa ; 
but not an armour-bearer, not a 
servant, not a friend, not a single 
human being attended Absalom as he 
hastened from the battle-field. It 
could hardly be that he was last of all 
his army. Hiding on a mule, he must 
have made more speed than most. 
Many of those who flocked to his 
standard must have passed him as he 
hung with his hair entangled in the 
prickly oak ; but not one would spare 
the time to help him : intent on 
saving himself, each one left him to 
his fate. The world has seldom 
witnessed a more striking instance of 
retribution than in the fate of 
Absalom. As Saul had destroyed all 
the wizards in the land, and could 
hardly find one when he desired their 
help ; so Absalom had made havoc of 
the loyal /tearts of the kingdom, and 
when he needed a loyal heart not one 
could he obtain. If he had secured 
but one heart by honest means, it 
would have served him in better stead 
than all that be had stolen. — Blaikie. 

Ver. 14. It was the purpose of the 
Lord that Absalom should perish, and 
in the person of Joab God found a 
fitting instrument for carrying His 
purpose into effect. How often have 
we occasion to remark the intrepid 
boldness of the ways of Providence. 
The mind of God is a wonderful com- 
bination of qualities ; with a tenderness 
more soft than that of the most affec- 
tionate woman, it combines a courage 
more fearle-ss than that of the most 
iron-hearted warrior. When once it 
appears to God that some dreadful 
blow is necessary for the greater good 
of an individual or the world, He 
advances to strike it with an unhesi- 
tating and unshrinking step 

But it is not always when such things 



must be done that God finds an instru- 
ment for doing them, animated by the 
same spirit of mingled firmness and 
tenderness as Himself. Nay, it is not 
often that He does so. Firm men are 
not commonly tender ; tender men 
are not commonly firm. The separa- 
tion is the usual result of human 
imperfection. The instruments God 
has to employ for His sterner judg- 
ments are commonly men of little 
compassion, of firm nerve, and relent- 
less purpose. Such was His instrument 
in the death of Absalom. — Blaikie. 

Ver. 18. So did Absalom esteem 
himself, that he thought it would be a 
wrong to the world to want the 
memorial of so goodly a person. God 
had denied him sons ; how just it was 
that he should want a son, who had 
robbed his father of a son, who would 
have robbed himself of a father, his 
father of a kingdom ! It had been 
pity so poisonous a plant should have 
been fruitful : bis pride shall supply 
nature ; he rears up a stately pillar in 
the king's dale, and calls it by his own 
name, that he might live in deadstones, 
who could not survive in living issue ; 
and now behold this curious pile ends 
in a rude heap, which speaks no 
language but the shame of that carcass 
which it covers. Hear this, ye glorious 
fools, that care not to perpetuate any 
memory of yourselves to the world, 
but of ill-deserving greatness ; the best 
of this affectation is vanity; the worst, 
infamy and dishonour ; whereas the 
memorial of the just shall be blessed : 
and if his humility shall refuse an 
epitaph, and choose to hide himself 
under the bare earth, God Himself 
shall engrave his name upon the pillar 
of eternity. 

Vers. 9-18. Absalom and David 
did each his utmost, and showed what 
he could do ; how bad it is possible for 
a child to be to the best of fathers, 
and how good it is possible for a father 
to be to the worst of children ; as if it 
were designed to be a resemblance of 
man's wickedness towards God, and 
God's mercy towards man, of which it 
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18 hard to say whicli is more amaang. 

— £rwify» 

Beavefirwide oppmtes that cannot be 
reconciled, I. Goa s strict righteousness^ 
when the measure of His holy wrath is 
fiill, and human compassion, when the 
measure of Divine patience and long- 
suffering is full II. BxiAi^ exsrcise qf 
power, whichinself-will and recklessness 
destroys a human life, and tender con- 
scientiousness, which fears to strive 
i^ainst Gkkl by attempts upon a human 
life. III. The honour, wtiich man in 
his pride prepares for himself before 
the world, and the shame, with which 
God punishes such pride. — Langis 
Commentary. 

Justly was he lift up to the oak, 
who had lift up himself against his 
father and sovereign; justly is he pierced 
with darts, who had pierced his father's 
heart with so many sorrows ; justly is 
he mangled, who hath dismembered 
and divided all Israel; justly is he 
stoned, who not only cursed, but pur- 
sued his own parent.— fi^. Hall. 

What is this we hear? that he, 
whose life Israel valued at ten thousand 
of theirs, should be exchanged with a 
traitor's : that a good king, whose life 
was sought, should wish to lay it down 
for the preservation of his murderer. 
The best men have not wont to be the 
least passionate. But what shall we 
say to that love of thine, Saviour, 
who hast said of us wretched traitors, 
not "Would God I had died for you !" 
but, I will die, I do die, I have died 
for you. love, like thyself, infinite, 
incomprehensible, whereat the angels 
of heaven stand yet amazed, where- 
with thy saints are ravished! — Bp. 

When the infant of Bathsheba died, 
he could say, "I shall ^o to him ;" but 
on this occasion there is no such com- 
forting assurance. Absalom's sun had 
gone down in thickest darkness: no 
one ray of hope remained to relieve 
the gloom of his father's heart ; and 
none but those who have been called 
to mourn in similar circumstances can 
teU how bitter is a grief like that 

But worse than either of these in- 
gredients in this cup of amruish would 
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be, as I think, the consciousness in 
David's heart, that if he had himself 
been all he ought to have been, his son 
might not thus have perished. Was 
there no connection between his own 
ffreat trespass and Absalom's iniquity I 
If he had been less foolishly indulgent, 
Absalom might never have rebdled. 
Nay, if he had been wiser, even after 
Absalom's fratricidal guilty probaUy 
he had not stung him into revolt. 
Such thoughts and questionings as 
these, would, I doubt not, intensify 
the sadness of the Psalmist in thu 
trying hour ; and it becomes eveij 
parent among us to see that in his 
training of his children, and in his life 
before them, there is nothing that may 
tend to ruin them. David now pro- 
fesses, and I believe with truth, to 
desire that he had died for Absalom; 
but that was a vain wish. He ondht 
to have lived more for Absalom. He 
ought, by his own character, to have 
taught him to love holiness, or, at all 
events, he ou^ht to have seen that 
there was nothing in his own conduct 
to encourage his son in wickedness or 
to provoke him to wrath ; and then, 
though Absalom had made ahipwrecl^ 
he might have had the consolation 
that he had done his utmost to pre- 
vent such a catastropha — Toflor. 

We must bring David's temble grief 
to the standard of God's Word, and t7 
to apportion to it in due measure its 
need of praise and of blame. To b^i 
with the least agreeable element We 
cannot but be struck with the absence 
of what had kept him so calm in the 
climax of his public trials — the absence 
of any recognition of the hand of God, 
and of any expression of submission to 
his wiU. . . • His uncontrolled 
vehemence confirms a former remazk, 
that in domestic matters, the Divine 
will was not regarded as his rale so 
much as in his public undertaking?. It 
was not so regarded activelv in con- 
sidering what ou^ht to be done, nor 
Essively, in bearing what had to be 
me. • . . In the agony of his private 
Eief he forgot the public welfare of iiis 
ngdom. Noble and generous thoogh 
the wish was— '« Would God I had died 
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for thee " — ^it was not on public grounds torong. (a) In that it excluded grati- 

a wish that could be justified. — Blaikie. tude to \m faithful and brave followers. 

David mourning over Absalom. L (b) In preventing attention to the 

^Wherein it ^as right, (a) Parent love pressing duties of his position, (c) In 

is indestructible. (6) Absalom was not causing him to overlook the fact that 

wholly bad, and his &ults had been so lon^ as Absalom lived the kingdom 

aggravated by the misconduct of could nave no peace, (d) In so far as 

others, (c) David was conscious that it was not tempered by submission to 

all this was a chastening required by the will of Jehovah.-^2VaRa/ator of 

bis own sin. IL Wherein it was Lange's Commentary. 



CHAPTER XIX 



CBTncAL AKD ExposiTOBT NoTBS.— Yer. 1, Comp. xviiL 83. The pnrpoM of the informaat 
WMy " it aeeniB, to explain to Joab ftnd the army why the king did not oome forth to greet hia 
returning victoriona waniora.*' {Erdmatin.) 

Vera. 2, 8. " Theae men'a hearty psrticipaUon in the eorrow of their Moved king, for whom 
they had perilled their Uvea, aoon changed into gloomy di$aati$faction at the fact that the king, 
abaorbed in hia private grief, did not deign to beatow a look upon them. The description of the ^ 
manner in which the troopt, thua diaaatisfied, returned to the city, is pyBchologicaUy Teiy fine." 
{Erdmann^ 

Yer. 4. *' Covered Ills f)M«.*' See on chap. xv. 20. *' A tend votoe." According to the 
open and violent mode of expreaiing grief common in the East (and lo alao the heroes of the 
Uliad) ; there are striking illuatrationa oi thia in the Arabian Kighta." (Trandator of Lea^t 
Oommentairy,) 

Yer. 5. " Tlum lUMt oliamed," etc. " By deceiving their hopes that thou wonldest rejoice in 
theyictory." (KeU,) 

Yer. 6 "I peroelva," etc Joab disMcts David's words of lamentation with inexorable 
cruelty, and draws thence with his inteUectoal acutenees and the grim bitterness of his rude 
nature, consequences that are seemingly logical, yet lay far from David'a nature, tiiough hia 
conduct looked like what he waa reproached with. (Erdmann.) 



Yer.1. *'8p6iacooiiiflMrftaUiy.'' Lit,, Speak to the heart. •"Tbore wlU nottMrymM.'* 

** This threat, grounded as it waa on Joab's unbounded popularity with the army, showed him 
to be a dangerous person ; and that circumstance, together with Uie violation of an express order 
to deal genUy for his sake with Absalom, produced in David'a mind a settled hatred, which was 
atrongly manifested in hia last directions to Solomon." (/amieton.) 

Yer. 8. " Tbe people eame," etc., i,e„ " the troops marched before the king, who (as we 
may supply from the context) manifested his sood wiU both in looks and woida" fKeUJ. 
'* leraOL" " It is the other tribes, excepting Judah, that are meant" (Srdnumn,) ** To bis 
teat," i.e., gone home. It has beenremarkd that Uie use of this eroression must have been 
handed down from the days of the wildemess-joumeyings, when Israel did actually dweU 
intents. 

Yer. 9. **At strife," etc. "The kingdom was completely disorganised. The sentiments 
of the three different parties are represented in this and the following verse— the royalists, the 
adherents of Absalom, who had been very numerous, and those who were indifferent to the 
Davidic dynasty." {Jamieun,) 



Yer. 10. ''Why epeak ye notT" "The people are re-assembled after their dispersion ; 
the^ representatives consult zealoualy together about the restoration to the throne,.to which 
they had raised the insurgent Absalom by the act of anointing. They reproach one another for 
doing nothing to restore tiie king. In their Aeart^ therefore, they fed the grievous wrong they 
have done an anointed of the Lord, as is shown indirectly by their words, in which David'a 
great deeds and the terrible misfortones of the time just past are mentioned.** {Erdnumn,) 
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Ver. 11. "Wliy ara ye the UMtT" '*The buckwardiiess of Jadah in the moTement is 
expliuned by the fact that the insnrrectioii started in Jndah, and Absalom was first recognised 
as king in Jerusalem.'* (Erdmann.) " Conscious that they had ofiended David, and fearing 
Absalom's garrison in Zion, they did not dare to recall him." {ComdivM or Lapidc) 

Ver. 13. " Gaptein of the host^" etc. Very different opinions are held ooneeming tiiia 
action of David. Ewald considers that it " was not only a wise and politic act, but strictly eoa- 
sidered no injustice to Joab, who, long notorious by his military roughness had now shown such 
disobedience to the royal command in the case of Ab«alom as could not be pardoned without 
offence to the royal dignity." On the other hand Keil says, ** It was not only unwise, but 
unjust, to give to Amasa, the traitor-general of the rebels, a promise on oath that he should be 
commander-in-chief in the place of Joab ; for even if the promise was only given privately ai 
first, the fact that it had been given could not remain a secret from Joab very long, and woiold 
be sure to stir up his ambition, and lead him to the commission of fresh crimes. . . . For 
however Joab might have excited David's anger by slaying A.bsAlom, and by the offensive man- 
ner in which he had reproved the king, David ought to have suppressed his anger in existing 
circumstances.*' 

Ver. 14. *'The partial severance of the kingdom which David apprehended from the cold- 
ness and inaction of Judah, was nearly produced by the sudden impetuosity of their zeal in the 
cause of royalty." {Jamieson.) "Throughout this narrative the tribal feeUng which never 
wholly disappeared, isapparont, see 12, chap. xx. 4, xvi. 8.*' {Translator of Lange't CommfOi- 
tary.) 

Ver. 16. "To JordUL*' From Mahanatm to the eastern bank of the river. Oiloal, west 
of the Jordan below Jericho. " The place consecrated- by the historical associations of Joshua 
and of Samuel, Josh. v. 9 ; ix. 6 ; x. 6 ; 1 SauL vii. 16 ; xv. 33." {Wordsworth,) 

Ver. 16. " Came down.** From the mountainous table-land into the Jordan valley." 
{Brdmann.) 

Ver. 17. " A thonsAud men." " To show what force he could raise for or against the kxng/' 
{Jamieson.) "They show the consideration which Shimei enjoyed in the tribe of henjamin. 
and testify that a change had taken place in the former hostile feeling of tlus tribe towaids 
David, oomp. ver. 31." {Brdmann,) 

Ver. 17. -'Went ever." Bather, "they hatted or pressed over," "Before the Ub^,** 

rather, in the presence, etc. They passed over to the eastern bank, probably through a ford. 

Ver. 18. "A ftary-boat." "Probably rafts, which are still used on that part of the river. 
Josephus caUs it a bridge of boats." {Jamieson.) " As he was oome over." Keil, Bunsen 
and others refer this pronoun to David and read " as he (the king) was about," etc.' Erdmann 
understands it to refer to Shimei. Both place the transaction on the eastern bank of the river. 

Ver. 29. "The house of Josei^h.** "The rest of the tribes with the exception of Judali. 
This designation of the tribes that opposed Judah by the name of the leading tribe (Joseph. 
Josh xvi. 1) was as old as the jealousy between these tribes and Judah, which did not commence 
with the division of the kingdom but was simply confirmed thereby into a permanent distinction. 
{Keil.) '* He might have employed this phrase in order to exculpate his own tribe, by insinuat- 
ing that it was drawn away by the preponderating influence of the great house of Joseph.** 
{Biblical Commentary.) 

Ver. 22. "Te sone,*' etc. This expression shows that it was JoaVs proposal also. 
"Adversaries.** "Xit, a satan (See Numb. xxiL 2*2; comp. Matt. xvL 23). {Erdmann,^ 
'To-day." David appears to lay stress upon this word — to-day^ the day of restoration when he 
himself was receiving tokens of Divine forgiveness. " I am this day king.'* David will show 
mercy, not because he has now become king and has the riglit to pardon, but because he sees in 
his restoration to his kingdom a proof of restoration to the Divine /avoar, and by showing favour 
to Shemei as his right will fulfil the obligation of gratitude to the Lord." {Erdmann,) 

Ver. 24. " Dressed his feet,** etc. LU,, had not " made his feet and his heard,*' ic, not 
washed his feet or arranged his beard. (See Ezek. xxiv. 17). " The Hebrews cut off the hair 
on the upper lip and cheeks, but in mourning let it grow carelessly, as on the chin. There are 
various modes of trimming the beard, but whatever the mode it is always done with the greatest 
care, and a small comb is usually carried for the purpose.*' (Jamieson). 

Ver. 25. "He was oome to Jerusalem.*' Most modem expositors read here " When 
Jerusalem (f.e., the inhabitants of the city) came to meet, etc. So Kiel and Erdmann. A few 
change the proposition — when he vxu come trouk, etc. 

Ver. 26. " Z wlU saddle,*' etc This la the literal rendering, but as Erdmann remarks *' the 
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lame prince could not have thought of going liimself to saddle the aes, and in all languages the 
f,?'*^j*''* " to do a thing *' is equivalent to have it done. It is therefore better to translate 
"7 wUl caiue to be toddled." 

Ver. 27. •*He alaadered." Mephibosheth had not merely inferred this from David's 
words, and the tone in which they were spoken, but had certainly found it out long ago, since 
Zxba would not delay very long to put David's assurance, that aU the possessions of Mephibosh- 
eth should belong to him, in force against his master." {KeU). •* An an^el," etc i e "he sees 
all just as it really is " {KeU) or, " he knows what is truth and right." (Erdmann)! '* 

Ver. 29. " Why speakest tbon," etc. Some see in these words of David a disbelief in the 
explanation of Mephibosheth, and others an expression of displeasure against Ziba. But they 
seem rather to express David's vexation at his former hasty decision, and, at the same time, his 
lack of courage to confess himself wholly in the wrong on that occasion. 

Ver. 29. " Z bave said," etc. Some expositors think that David here goes back to the first 
arrangement mentioned in chap. ix. 7-10., whereby Ziba, as the tiller, would of course have an 
interest in the produce. But Keil remarks that the words here are directly at variance with 
the first promise : " / wUl restore thee all the land of Saul," etc. The half -measure here adopted 
was, says Erdmann, *' only a Aa(/'-exculpation of an innocent man, and David was herein 
probably controlled by political considerations, being unwilling to make the respectable and 
influential Ziba his enemy." *' Jerome says, that the later Jews believed the division of 
David's kingdom was an act of retributive justice for the unequal measure awarded to Mephi- 
bosheth." (/aiaiesoD.) 

Ver. 35. " Can Z dlMAra." Perhaps *< intelleetuaUy too dull to be useful as a counsellor." 
{Erdmann) or simply too weak in body to enjoy the luxuries of a court. 

Ver. 37. " Chtmham." According to Josephus, his son. This is confirmed by 1 Kings iL 7. 

Ver. 40. "Half ZanML" "The thousand Benjamites who came with Shimex, and other 
Israelites who dwelt near." {Keil and others). 

Ver. 41. " AU the man," etc. The representatives of the other tribes. This is generally 
understood to have taken place at QilgaL 

Ver. 42. "Have we eaten," etc. ».«., Have you reason to be envious of us because we 
have enjoyed advantages that yon were deprived of ? " {Erdmann). 

Ver. 43. "That onr advloe,'* Both KeU and Erdmann read here " And wu not my word 
first to bring back the king." From verses 10 and 11, it appears that they were the fint to pro- 
pose David's recalL 



MAIN HOMILSTICS OP THE PARAGRAPH.— Vena 1-15} 

David's Restoeatiok. 

L A good man must beware lest sorrow make him forgetful of duty. 
David's deep grief at the death of Absalom made him insensible for a time to 
the claims of both God and man. He has now an abundant answer to bis 
prayer, " Lord, turn the counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness," yet liis 
distress at the means by which his desire is accomplished is so great as to banish 
from his soul all sense of gratitude to God. The death of the rebel leader was 
the only way by which peace could be restored to the nation and the throne to 
the king, and was therefore an event which David should have regarded from 
other points of view beside the parental one. But, omitting to do this, his 
natural grief over an unworthy child is allowed to swallow up other emotions 
which should also have had a place in his soul, and which would have made 
him more alive to his duty to others. David's fault here is one of which all in 
similar circumstances should beware. If we allow our thoughts to dwell entirely 
upon a personal loss, we shall forget both our gains and the gratitude and 
service we owe to God and our fellow-creatures, and thus show ourselves both 
self-willed and selfish. Immoderate and absorbing sorrow is a reflection upon 
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the dealings of God, and no private sorrow can absolve a man from his obliga- 
tions to otnersy especially when he has received from them much sympathy and 
devotion. 

11. An nngodly man may sometimes administer needed rebnke to a servant 
of Ood* Only men of very high spiritual attainments and well-balanced 
character behave themselves at sll times in such a manner as to deserve no 
reproach from the uneodly. David was perhaps the most godly man of his age, 

Jet he well-merited tne reproof which he now received from the unprincipled 
oab. ^ Although exception may be taken to the spirit of Joab's words, none 
can gainsay their truth. It was altogether unworthy of David to ignore, as he 
did at this time, the obligations which lay upon him as the anointed king of 
Israel and the object of so much loyal devotion. A great crisis in the history 
of the nation had now arrived, and if Joab had not roused him to action the 
consequences mi^ht have been most disastrous. David showed himself a true 
man by not refusmg to listen to truth when spoken in anger ; but, having brought 
JoaVs accusations to the bar of conscience, and found himself guilty, 
he forthwith obeyed the call of duty, although it came to him bv so 
unwelcome a messenger. Herein he manifested the true spirit of a child of 
God, who should ever be willing to acknowledge himself wrong even when 
the admission is felt to be very humiliating. But let us bear in mind it should 
be his aim to be so watchful as not to lay himself open to such reproof as 
David here merited and received from Joab. It was good neither for David 
nor for Joab, that the latter should be able more than once to convict the 
better man of wrong, and it is probably never for the interests of righteousness 
when a man of God and an unspiritual man stand in such a relation to eadi 
other. 

in. A policy founded on iqustice may have a short-lived success. It can 
hardly be doubted that David's motive in promoting Amasa was a political 
one, — that he ventured upon so unjust a measure out of no regard for his 
late enemy, but in the hope of reconciling those who had latelv followed 
him in the rebellion. It certainly can be regarded in no other light than 
as an act of gross injustice to Joab, who had just won the victory which 
restored David to his throne. But, though it bore bitter fruit later on, 
for the moment it succeeded in brining back the men of Judah who had 
revolted. It seems, however, impossible that those who had been faithful 
to him through all his trial could nave seen the promotion of Amasa without a 
feeling of disappointment and mistrust. Yet the immediate result did not 
justify that most certain truth that what is morally wrong can newr be 
politically right. The real and permanent results of any action may be long in 
manifesting themselves, and may often seem at first to be far different from 
what they reallv are, which shows how unsafe it is to make the apparent success 
or failure of a deed the standard by which to judge of its morality. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Vers. 1-8. The sif^fulness of un- suffering from all selfishness. ^ 2. As 

measured grief. I. Wherein it con- regards our neighbour, in slighting and 

sists and manifests itself. 1. Asre^ violating the duties of love that we owe 

^ar(b^/<«Z.or({, in ignoring the gracious Him. " 3. As regards our own JkearC 



gifts which He sends us along with and afid conscience, in reckoning the powers 

amid our suffering, and in frustrating of spirit and will by eibausting emotion 

His gracious design to purify us by and enervating iMdi^itiy. II. Bow 
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it must be overcame. 1. Through the 
ivoid of earnest admonition, which 
gives pain. 2. By energeticdly rising 
up to new life and faithftil discharge of 
the duties of our calling. 3. By ac- 
cepting the consolation and strength 
which come from above through the 
spirit of Ood. — Lange's Commentary, 

Vers. 1 1-15. Gould not David him- 
self go back with the victorious army 
he had with him in Gilead ? He could, 
no doubt ; but-^1. He would go back 
as a prince, with the consent and 
unanimous approbation of the j^eople, - 
and not as a conqueror forcing his way. 
He would restore their lib^ties and 
not take occasion to seize them or en- 
croach upon them. 2. He would go 
back in peace and safety, and be sure 
that he should meet with no difficulty 
or opposition on his return, and there- 
fore would be well satisfied that the 
people were well affected to him before 
he would stir. 3. He would ^o back 
in honour and like himself, and there- 
fore would go Wk, not at the head of 
hb forces, but in the arms of his sub- 
jects, for the prince that has wisdom 
and goodness enough to make himself 
bis people's darling, without doubt 
makes a much better figure than the 
prince that has strength enough to 
make himself his people's terror. . . 
Our Lord Jesus will rule in those that 
invite Him to the throne in their 
hearts and not till He is invited. He 
first bows the heart and makes it 
willing in the day of His power, and 
then rules in the midst qf his enemies 
(Psa. ex, 2, Z),— Henry. 

One of the best proo&, it seems 
to me, that David's schooling was 



effectual, is this, that all his family 
griefs, his experience of his own evil, 
the desertion of his subjects, did not 
lead him to fancy that he diould be 
following a course acceptable to God, 
if he retired to the deserts, or ceased 
to be a shepherd of Israel, instead of 
doing the work which was appoint^ 
for him. It shows how heaftby and 
true his repentance and faith were 
that he agam set himself to organise 
the people and to fight their battles, 
to feed them and rule them with all 
his power ; when a religious prudence 
or self-interest might li^ve whirred, 
"Do thy beet to make amends by 
services to Ood for the ills thou hast 
done ; save thyself whatever become 
of thy people Israel" These ungodly 
suggestions, the like of which came as 
angels of light to so many CSuJstian 
monarchs in the middle ages, and sent 
them to do penance for their evils and 
to seek a crown of glory in monasteries, 
may have present^ themselves to the 
man after God's own heart. If they 
did, he proved his title to the name by 
rejecting them. He showed that he 
could trust God to put him in the 
position that was best for him, that he 
Knew Gk)d did not put him into the 
world to provide either for his body or 
his soul, but to glorify His name and 
to bless His creatures. — Maurice. 

yet. 14. So it will one day be 
with the Jewish nation, which is now 
serving an Absalom of their own will, 
but will then greet the return of their 
true king, and say, ''Blessed be the 
kingdom of our father . David that 
Cometh in the name of the Lord." 
(Mark xi. 9, 10).— Wordsworth. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAOBAPff.^Verta 10-40. 



Shimei, Mephibosiieth, and Baszillai. . 

David on his way back to his capital exhibits in his conduct and experience 
some of the penalties, the dangers, and the blessings of prosperity. 

L One of its penalties. The man who had most bitterly insulted David in 
his day of adversity was the first to render him homage on his restoration to 
power. Taking into account the change in David's circumstances, we can 
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scarcely be doing Shimei an injustice if we assume that he was much 
more real when he was cursing and stoning the fugitive king than when 
he was asking pardon at the feet of the victorious monarch. It is one of the 
blessings of adversity that men then reveal their real feelings towards us ; we 
are not sought by the hjrpocrite, or the self-seeker, when there is nothing to be 
gained by serving us or professing to esteem us. And on the other band, all 
who are prosperous to any great extent, must pay the penalty of sometimes 
being in doubt about the sincerity of some of those who court their favour 
and sound their praises. The more exalted the position, the more likeli- 
hood there is of attracting false friends and of finding it difficult to diaoem 
between the real and the seeming in those who surround us, and it is one of 
the trials which those in high places must always have to bear. It meets 
David on the very threshold of his return to prosperity. 

II. One of its dangers. The treatment which David gives to Mephiboaheth 
exhibits an indifference to the feelings of the son of Jonathan, and an amount 
of injustice which are very unworthy of him. Almost all students of the Bible 
agree in accepting Mephibosheth's explanation as the truth of the matter — the 
meekness witn which he submits to David's decision reminds us of the unaelfiah 
spirit of his father, and makes us feel sure that he had been the victim^ of a iidae 
and designing man. How painful, then, must have been the reception which 
David gave him, granting him no opportunity of proving his innocence and 
fidelity, but dismissing him with the implication at least that he and his 
traitorous servant stood on a level in David's estimation. Various motives 
have been assigned to account for David's unworthy conduct in this 
matter. Some think he acted from motives of policy (see critical notes), and 
others that he was irritated by the consciousness that he had been deceived 
byZiba, yet was unwilling to confess himself wrong. But in whatever li^ht 
we regard his action we must find David guilty of an arbitrary exercise of rights 
which might belong to him legally, but which were no more morally his than if 
he had been in a private station. If Mephibosheth had had only the ordinaiy 
claim of a subject, David could have had no moral right to dispose of his case in 
this summary manner, and deprive him of half his estate without good reascm. 
But it would have been difficult for David to find any man in the huid to whom 
he owed so much as to the son of Jonathan, and his obligation was not lessened 
but increased by the error of judgment into which he nsA latelv fallen. The 
fact that he had passed so unjust a sentence upon him on the former occasion 
made it his duty now to make every reparation in his power, instead of 
which he treats him with a haughty indifference, if not with disdain. This in- 
difference to the feelings and claims of those whose destinies are in their hands 
is a sin to which men in i>ower are especially prone ; when their deeds are not 
liable to be called in question by their fellow men they are apt to act as though 
their will was the rule of the universe, and to forget that the higher the posi- 
tion the greater the responsibility. David at this time seems to have thus 
fallen into this common temptation. 

III. One of its greatest blessingi. There can be no more blessed gift of 
wealth or power than the ability which it affords a man to show gratitude 
to those who have befriended him in his time of need. It is always 
more blessed to give than to receive, but it is a special joy to a gi»te- 
ful heart to repay those whose kindness has cheered it in the dark 
days of sorrow, and to show them that we know how to value the most 
precious gift which one human creature can bestow upon another. David 
experienced this joy when he found himself in a position to say to 
Barziilai, '* Whatsoever thou shalt require of me, that will 1 do unto thee and 
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we may be sure that he did not £ul to fulfil his promise to the son, although 
unable to do so to the father. We can but desire that he who rewarded 
Banillai's fidelity in the person of Chinham, had remembered to repay Jonathan's 
love by being generous to Mephibosheth. In this inconsistency of Dayid — 
in this mingling of dutiful remembrance and ungrateful forgetfulness, we see 
how fsx removed are the best men firom that symmetry of character which 
marked the Perfect Man, Christ Jesus. 



OUTLINES AND SUQOEaTIVB' COMMENTS. 



Ver. 30. It is just a soul capable of 
such noble self-denial that feds most 
keenly the sting of any suspicion of its 
love or fidelity, and as no further 
reference is made to Mephibosheth in 
the sacred narrative, especially as 
David gives no charge concerning him 
to Solomon at his death eight years 
later, it is not unlikely that he did 
not long survive the grief and pain 
that Ziba's treachery caused him.— 
Tayhr. 

Mephibosheth thought, perhaps, of 
the word of the law, that God visits 
sins on children unto the third and 
fourth generation. — Peter Martyr, 

Vers. 31-40. The picture and ex- 
ample of a venerable and pious old 
age, 1. Blessed of God, it devotes 
the teniporiJ goods it has received to 
the service of compassionate brotherly 
love, far from all avarice ; 2. Honoured 
by men, it desires not the vain honour 
of this world far from all ambition ; 
3. Near the grave, it lon^ only for 
home, far firom all diroosition to find 
blessedness in this life; 4. But as 
long as God grants life, even with 
failing powers it still serves the Lord 
and His kingdom, and in this service 
honours him by the devotion even of 
its dearest— far firom all self-seeking. 
— Lanqe's Commentary 

Barzillai's words remind us of the 
influence that age produces upon men. 
I. A mellowness of heart. There is 
a feeling soft and subdued running 
through the words of this patriarchiu 
Gideonita Old Time has, I think, 
generally this effect on the hearts of 
men. " Men, like peaches and pears," 
9Aj% Holmes, ''grow sweet a little 
while before they begin to decay. I 



don't know what it is — ^whether a 
spontaneous change, mental or bodily, 
or whether it is through the experience 
of the thanklessness of critical nonesty, 
but it is a fact that most writers, 
except sour and unsuccessful ones, get 
tired of finding fault at about the time 
they are beginning to grow old. At 
thirty we are all trying to cut our 
names in big letters upon the wall 
of this tenement of life ; twenty years 
later we have carved them or shut up 
our jack-knives. Then we are ready 
to help others and care less to hinder 
any, because nobody's elbows are in 
our way. Do you know that in the 
gradual passage firom maturity to help- 
lessness the harshest characters have 
sometimes a period in which they are 

fmtle and placid as young chilaren ? 
have heard it said, but I cannot be 
sponsor for its truth, that the famous 
cnieftain, Lochiel, was rocked in a 
cradle like a baby in his old age." 
Time produces upon men. — II. An in- 
disposition for exertion. It seems 
benevolently arranged that, as the 
limbs get feeble and mcapable of action, 
the inclination to exertion decreases 
too. The patriarch, therefore, ^ets 
reconciled to his position. The mind 
ceases to will what the body is inca- 
pable of performing. A craving for 
rest creeps over the firame as years 
advance. It is well that it should be 
so, in order that the soul may calmly 
ponder upon questions of its imperish- 
able interests and that death may come 
with no sudden shock If age brings 
on this indisposition to effort, let us 
work while we can — ^work while the 
mind is active and the limbs are blithe. 
Time produces upon men — III. A lack 
of interest in the world. At one time 
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an inyitation to attend in state a long 
to his capital would have been a very 
strong temptation to this very great 
man, out now such an invitation has 
no attraction ; he declines the kins's 
pressing offer. To an old man ^e 
world is a plum that has lost its bloom 
^an orange that has been sucked till 
the peel is dry. Time produces upon 
men — IV. An incapacity for earthly 
enjoyments. Years not only steal away 
our strength, but our relish for earthly 
pleasures. In this I see divine bene- 
volence, for it means a loosening of 
the bonds that link us to this mortal 
state. Time produces upon men — ^V. 
An interest tn the dead. ''Let thy 
servant, I pray thee, turn back again 
that I may die in my own city and be 
buried in the grave with my father 
and my mother." Here is the filial 



instinct glowing in the breast of fan 
old man. After the romantic wander- 
ings of a long life, time brings the 
spirit back to the home of the child- 
hood, and makes it veam to sleep the 
long sleep of death by the side of 
'' fiither and mother." Here is a re- 
buke to worldliness. What if you 
amass a princely fortune ? Whilst it 
will not make you happy, either in 
the morning of your jrouth or the 
zenith of your noon, it will be utterly 
worthless to you if you live to old aga 

Here is too, an argument for religion. 
Form an alliance with those eternal 
principles that will make your spirits 
young and strong amidst the infirmities 
of affe. — Dr, David Thamae. 

The subject of verses41 to 43 belongs 
to the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XX. 



Critical avd Exfositobt Nom.— " TImm." ** In GUgal, at the Mmmbly of tlw tribes ; 
the word indicates directly the place ; indirectly the time of the following history." {Mrdmaam). 
«• A Buui of BelUO." A worthless man. " He was," says Lnther, " one of the great lognea 
of the high nobility, who had a large retinne among tiie people, and consideration or nama^ aa 
Catiline in Borne." " A Bamamite." *< Probably one of the rabid Saoline party, if ha w«ra 
not, as iB possible^ of Saol'ki own family." {Brdmann) *• To lili t«its." " See on Chap. six. 8.** 

Ver. 2. "Want op." "From the plain of Gilgal to the hill country of Ephtaim." (^rcbkum). 



Ver. 8. 



'Mwing In widowhood." 



LU. In widowhood of life, Pirobably meaning ao long 

-^ .. " They were not divorced, for 

ised as David's wives ; nor was 

region where women have never 



as their lifetime, or it may mean during the lifetime of David. " They were not divoioed, for 
♦u^« -.-. !i*i v_i. a.v ^^ longer publicly recognised as Da^ "" 

]e a very beaw doom in a. r»ai 
been accustomed to go much abroad." {JamUton), 



they were guiltiess ; but they were no longer publicly recognised as David's wives ; nor was 
their confinement to a sequestered life a very heavy doom in a regi( 



^,^?* K " *?**, J* Amaaa." Thus appointing him to tiie position which he has promfaed 
him m chap. xix. 18. '^ 

Ver. 6. "He taiTlad." "Eitiier because he met witii distrust and opposition among the 
people, and could not so soon execute his oommission ; or, because he did not wish to make 
haste, and nourished in his breast traitorous designs." {Brdmann) 



* X®i V . ^"■•'^ J<^^ ■ ^M »*iU David's official commander-in-chief, but David neaka 
to Abi^ rather thMi to hmi because he wished to have nothing to do wiUi Uie lattoTon 
aoommtof his orabbedness, and furUier knew that he would take Amasa's appointment ffl.'^ 
(Erdm^n), J'Bwwmatm, eoldiere,^ "The standing atmy in distinction from^ levy of ti^ 

"^vJti^t^i'^ (^opted by Keil, Thenius and others) is taken to be eqniiiaent to 
c^^Lal^^ ^"*.^* ■*^» "»«« P"^W« that oni of the othtr^^^^-^ 
correct, «d that the expression means to dude the eighth to escape, ~«ngB is 
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Ver. 7. ** Joab's men." Some have thought it strange that those who went oat with 
Abishai should be so designated, and have, therefore, without sufficient reason, substituted 
Joab*s name for that of his brother in verse 6. But from what follows, Joab appears to have 
marched with his brother to the field. *« CSittretliitea,'* etc. (see on chap. viu. 18). *'Tli« 
u" Gibborim. *' The six hundred heroes mentioned in chi^. xv. 18.** {Erdmann.) 



Ver. 8. *'The graot stone," etc. Doubtless an isolated rook of considerable size. Gibeon 
lay north-west of Jerusalem, in the mountains of Ephraim, whither Sheba (verse 2), had gone." 
{Erdnuinn). "Went before," rather came, towards, ''JoAb'e gwrmoBt.** '*The minute 
. description of Joab's military dress and arms is intended to make it dear how he could suddenly 
kill Amasa without anyone's noticing his purpose." {Erdmann), *' His loins." " This state- 
ment receives ample illustration from the Assyrian sculptures on which warriors are depicted, 
their swords not upon the thigh, but on the loin or side." {Jcunieson.) ** FOU oat." Josephus 
explains that Joab purposely allowed it to drop out so that stooping to raise it at the moment 
when he saluted Amasa, he might hold it naked in his hand ready for action, without exciting 
suspicion. 

Ver. 9. <*By the besrd." A mode of salutation in the East JTiinn^the beard is also a 
token of great respect and goodwiU. '*Uj brother." '<He was his first cousm." {Biblical 
OommetUary). 

Ver. 10. <«FilUirib." " Bather «A« a5c2bm€n." (KeU). « Joab and Ablahsl" "The 
connection of the two favour the view that Joab had gone out at the head of the body of 
troops under Abishai." {Erdmann), 

Ver. 11. '* By him," ».e„ Amasa^ no doubt by Joab's command. " Be that favooreth," 
etc This was said to the men whom Amasa had gathered, and who came on ignorant at first 
of their leader^s fall^ and then of the cause of his aeath. This plan of Joab identifies his cause 
with that of David. 

Ver. 14. " Ab^" Lit,, meadow, and the name of several places in PalesUne, but from 
its proximity to Beth-Maachah (with whidi it is sometimes joined, verse 15, 1 Kings xv. 20, 
2 Kings XV. 29), known to be the present Christian village of Abilel-Kamh (wheat mradow) in 
the extreme north of the country. 

Ver. 15. ''They." **WlxaS Evidently the first pronoun refers to Joab and hisfoUowen, 
and the second to Sheba. " A bank." " The first preparation for a siege was the construction 
of a causeway, or embankment, for wheeling the battering rams and other military machines 
dose to the walls," {JanUeson). *' It," ie., the embankment, ** In the trenOh," rather, by the wall, 

Ver. 16. " A wise woman." (See chap. xiv. 2). Some suppose her to have been, like 
Deborah, a judge or leader. 

Ver. 18. *' niey were wont," etc. These words are variously enlained, but the most 
natural construction appears to be that Abel had formerly been famed for the wisdom of its 
inhabitants, and that it was unfair to besiege the city without consulting them. Erdmann 
observes that ** n^;otiation before laying siege to a city (and a foreign city, indeed), such as the 
woman here refers to, is prescribed in the law. (Deut. xx. 10 sq,q, eomp. Numb. xxL 21.) 

Ver. 19. "A mother." A chief dty. (See on chap. viiL 1). The villages surrounding 
eudi a dty were called her daughters, (See the margin in Numb. xxL 25, 82) etc. 

' Ver. 21. " Bath lifted," etc Some have supposed that the inhabitants of Abel now learned 
for the first time of the guilt of Sheba. 

Ver. 22. " The woman went»" eta To report the result of her parley, and to counsd the 
inhabitants to give up Sheba. '* And Joab retnmed," etc. " The issue of this occurrence, 
how David recdved the victorious Joab, is omitted in our present narrative ; he was, doubtless, 
now also forbearing to a man who as a soldier was indispensable to him, and who, with all his 
punishment— desening savagery, always meant well for his government." {Bwald,) 

Ver. 28. '' The enumeration of David*s cabinet is here given to show that the government 
was re-established in its wonted course." {Jamieson,) "Benalah" (see on chap. viii. 18). 

Ver. 24. " Adoram." Or Adoniram, " The nature of his office is indicated 1 Kings v. 27 sq. 
compMed with 1 Kings iv. 6." {Erdmann,) He continued in office until the time of Rehoboam 
(see 1 Kings xii 18, and is called Hadoram in 2 Chron. x. 18). 

Ver. 25. " Ira." Not mentioned elsewhere. For his office see on diap. viii. 18, where 
David's sons are mentioned as holding such a position. The other names and offices enumerated 
are alike in both places. 
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MAIN BOMILBTJCS OP THB PARAQRAPJB.-^Chapier xioB,, 41, to «r.,9L 

The Rebellion of Shbba. 

I. The fidelity of those who Berve from Belf-interett caiinot be depended on 
for a nngle day. All the acts of the men of Israel at this time seem to have 
been inspired by one consideration only, yiz., What line of policy looks most likely 
to promote our interests ? There was no question as to their duty, either to God 
or man. Hence they rallied to the standard of Absalom when he bid fair to 
overturn the throne of his father, returned to David when they found they bad 
embarked in a losing cause, and revolted again from him the first moment all 
did not fall out in accordance with their wishes. So little are those to be 
depended on who have no higher rule of life, and so greatly are those to be 
pitied who put their trust in them. " We have ten parts in JDamd," said they^ 
and, almost in the same breath. We have no part tn him. To-day, Hosawka^ 
to-morrow. Crucify > — Henry. 

n. The unreasoning discontent of the multitude is the opportunity of the 
selfish and ambitious leader. There are always men quick to take advantage 
of the passion and ignorance of their fellow creatures, and to use them as 
stepping stones for their own aggrandisement. But for the foolish petulance of 
the men of Israel on this occasion, this son of Bichri would have never had even 
the pitiful notoriety which he thereby acquired ; and there have been many like 
him in all ages who have only risen from obscuritv by similar means. It would 
have been indeed for the peace of the world if all such reckless men had met 
with as speedy a downfall as did Sheba, but they have often lived long enough 
to involve many more in a common ruin. Bdfore men give themselves up to the 
leadership of another they should consider weU whither he is leading them and 
what guarantees he can give that his motives are pure. But they cannot do this 
if they themselves are under the dominion of pride and envy, as the men of 
Israel were at this time. Where any unruly passion is in the ascendant, the 
voices of reason and conscience are not listened to, and downfall of some kind 
must come. 

OUTLINES AND SUOaSSTIVE COMMENTS. 

Chap, six., vers. 41 to 43. In the others like the tribe of Judah, when 

conduct of the different tribes on this once persuaded of their duty, admit 

occasion, we may see a faithful picture no faither argument on itsexpediency^ 

of what is every day to be witnessed in but act ?rith promptitude and decision, 

the world around us. While some This forward zeal, however, gave great 

men, although convinced of the proper umbrage to the rest of Israel, for, like 

course to pursue, are still talking other worldly characters, it was not so 

about their intentions — are consulting much the good itself that they desired 

with their own interests — resolving, to see done, as to have themselves the 

and hesitatinff, and again resolving — credit of performing it. — Lindeay. 
yet, after all doing nothing effectually; 

MAIN HOMILBTICS OP THB PARAGRAPH.— Vem* 8-ia 

David's Return to Jerusalem and the murder of Amasa. 

L The consequences of violating Ood's laws are not in this life eonfined to 
him who violate them. David had no sooner returned to his city and his 
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palace than he found himself confronted with a difficulty arising out of a double 
transgression. As we have before had occasion to remark (see on 1 Samuel i., 2, 
etc.), polygamy was a violation of God's intention with regard to marriage, 
which brought great sorrow upon David and upon others. The practice of 
concubinage seems a much farther remove from the Divine ideal, and a nearer 
approach to the customs of the heathen nations, and must in any case have often 
been felt to be a hardship by the woman. But David's great kansgression en- 
tailed upon the women of his harem a heavier penalty than was common to 
such a position. It it true they were Eastern women, and therefore less alive 
to their humiliation by Absalom than women of this age and nation would be in 
similar circumstances, but thev were wtmien, and we have no reason to suppose 
they were entirely destitute of the instincts and desires proper to their sex. 
Upon them the consequences of David's transgression fell very heavily, and 
endured to the end of life. The certainty that in this sense, as in many others, 
no man liveth to himself, ought to be a strong motive to keep us from forbidden 
paths. 

n. The conBciousness of even pardoned guilt makes one in power weak and 
cowardly towards similar offenders. One of the most bitter elements in David's 
cup of affliction after his fall must have been to see his own evil deeds so 
faithfully imitated by those around him, and to feel unable to deal out 
the punishment they deserved. Amnon closely copied his adultery and 
Absalom his act of murder, without his being able to deal with either as he 
could have done if he had himself been innocent. And now when he probably 
hoped he had reaped the last of the harvest from that fatal sowing of sin, he 
sees his deed reproduced by Joab with startling similarity. The master had not 
scrupled to remove by violent means one who stood in his way, and it could 
not be expected that his less scrupulous servant would falter on the same line 
of action. Truly Joab had known the way before (chap. iii. 27), but he could be 
bolder now that David had gone the same road. David had been able to declare 
himself guiltless before the Lord from the blood of Abner, but he is silent 
concerning the death of Amasa, remembering without doubt how he had once 
commanded Joab to commit as cowardlv a crime. It must have surely been 
this sense of blood-guiltiness which sealed his lips at this time, and almost 
compelled him henceforth to accept in silence whatever measures Joab thought 
fit to adopt, and to leave to his son the odious task of reckoning with him. 

MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP THE PARAGRAPB.—Vertei 14-26. 

The Death of Sheba. 

I. A peace-maker is a blessing, both to the victors and the vanquished. 
A victorious commander may deservedly win creat praise when he wins a great 
battle, because he may really be the means of bringing peace to a nation. Yet 
the blood of many may cry against him, because he can only gain his end by 
the loss of many, and the tears and maledictions of those wnom he defeats 
mingle with the rejoicings of those whom he saves. And not only so, the blood 
of many of his own faithful followers must flow to win him reputation and 
success, so that, if he be a truly humane man, he will feel indeed tnat " there is 
nothing so terrible as a victory except a defeat," and will rejoice greatly if 
wrongs can be put right in any other way. 6reatly are they to be held in 
honour, who, by wise words and deeds, avert so great a catastrophe as war, 
especially that most terrible form of it — civil war. ft was Joab's good fortune 
to have such a mediator at the siege of Abel — one who had sufficient good 
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sense and influence enough with both parties to put an end to the strife without 
injury to the innocent on either sida For this good office this nameless woman 
deserves to be held in honourable remembrance now, as she doubtless was by her 
fellow-countrymen of her own day. To her must be awarded the blessing of the 
peace-makers^to be " called the children of God." 

IL The life of one man is sometimeB justly sacrifloed to seonre the life of 
many. Sheba had no reason to complain that the citizens of Abel bought their 
own safety ?rith his head Although it is cowardly and wrong at all times to 
act upon the doctrine of Cairaphas (John xL 50) and save many at the expense 
of one, yet it is right to do this when the one man is the sole cause of the 
impendmg calami^, when the mass of the people have been misled and. injured 
by him, and when there can be no safety for them while he lives. Such appears 
to have been the state of things in relation to Sheba and the inhabitants of 
Abel, and therefore they only acted in accordance .with a recognised and just 
law when they delivered his head to Joab. 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 20. Joab, in the prosecution lead him on to crime and infamy. — 

of war, does not seem chargeable with Lindsay. 

peculiar "swiftness to shed blood," Spiritually the case is ours; every 

masmuch as he could exclaim, as if man's breast is as a city inclosed ; 

indignant of the imputation, " Far be every sin is as a traitor that lurks 

it from me that I should swallow up or within those walls. Gkxi calls to us 

destroy I " But when his private and for Sheba's head, neither hath he any 

personal interests were affected, he quarrel to our person, but for our sin. 

then gave full scope to his furious pas- If we love the head of our traitor 

sions, without regard either to Gh>d or above the life of our soul« we shall 

men. A man's general conduct may justly perish in the vengeance. We 

be good, and even exemplary, so that cannot be more willing to part with 

on the whole he may move in the our sin than our merciful ufod is to 

world with reputation and usefulness, withdraw his judgments. —j5|p. Hall. 
yet (me indulged lust or passion may 



CHAPTER XXL 

CamcAL AHD EXPOBITOBT NoTES.— Ver. 1. **Tbmi." Bather, And, conieqnenUy then is 
nothing to indicate the period when the events here recorded took place, and many commenta- 
tors consider that the words, ** in the days of David *' an *' expressly inserted to denote that they 
are not narrated in their chronological order/* (Biblical Commentary). Keil saya, " This oocnr- 
rence certainly did not take place in the closing years of David's reign ; on the other hand, it ia 
evident from the remark in verse 7, to the effect that Mephibosheth was spared, that it happened 
after David had received tidings of Mephibosheth." «Tlu«o y^an.'* "For the first two 
seasons the scarcity did not cause much anxiety, since David and the officers of his government 
probably regarded it as the natural oonsequence of neglecting the cultivation of the land during 
the troubles occasioned by Absalom and Sheba, and hoped that the internal reaoorcea of the 
country would be sufficient to supplv the wants of the population." {/amiemm), *' Bin bton^y 
lunisn," rather "eAe hotue of bkia-guiUineis." This expression is in apposition to Saul, and 
determines the meaning more precisely.'' {KtU). " Be alttw." Nothing is said elsewhere of 
this deed. The covenant made with these people is described in Josh. ix. 8, 9q, q. 

Ver. 4. *' Ko BllTnr/' etc. " Money payments as a compensation for Uood-guilt were rtrj 
common among many nations. Thus the law of Edward the Elder, in England regulated tiie 
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wr-gyld to be paid by the slayer npon the principle, '* If anyone be alain, let him be paid for 
according to his bfarth." {BiUieal Cfmmtntarjf). " Netlhcr for iifl»" etc, rather/ notioua doa 
ii pertain to kiU, etc, %.€., " it ia not pennitted na without more ado to execnte blood-revenge for 
the mwder of onr people." {Erdvumn). <*Wliftt y iludl aaj" etc " Awmming the 
neceiaity of blood-expiation.** {Erdtnann). 

Ver. 6. **Tb6 Bum tliat ooBmmad," etc " It appeaES then that Sanl had broken the 
power of the tribe by his bath of blood." {Erdmann), 

Ver. 6. " Btfwmi ib«ii," etc "A sacred nmnber, denoting the performance of a work of 
God." {Keil), "According to Nmnb. xxxy. 81-38, homicide was to be expiated by death 
but the death of the murderer, not of his kindred ; it is, however, intimated in verse 1, that 
Saul's kindred had shared in the murderous deed. (Trandalor if Idmg^B Oommentoty). 
' ' HftBg tliM np," etc, i.e., Oruciify them. *' Wbom tlia Lord did Ohoo— " or, Uu chosen of 
the Lord, Exception has been taken to this designation of Saul, and other renderings have 
been proposed. But the expression seems to indicate that "if Saul was the chosen of the 
Jehovah, his actions ought to have been more in accordance with his divine election {KeU), and 
that all the more must Uiere be such expiation to the Lord for his sin as the Lord's anointed." 
<.fi!r(Imafii»). 

Ver. 7. " TlM Ung iparod," etc " The calamity brought upon Israel by Saul's breach of 
the oath to the Gibeonites would make David doubly careful in the matter of his own oath to 
Jonathan." {BibUeal CommMtary). '<at«pa]L" (See chap, iii 7). "MUlua." Nearly all 
commentators agree that this is an error of memory or a copyist's mistake, seeing that Merob, 
Saul's eldeit daughter, was the wife of Adriel, and it seems almost certain that Michal had no 
children. (See on chi^. vi. 28). Jamieson says that Kennicott has shown that two Hebrew 
M.SS. read Menb instead of Michal. 



Ver. 9. " Tba bm," etc. In or near Gibeah, the home of SauL (1 Sam. x. 5). 
tlfte Iiord," t.e., in a place devoted to the worship of Jehovah. " It is true that God had said 
that the children should not be put to death for the parents (Dent xxiv. 16) ; but this law, 
while it controlled the action of tne magistrate, did not restrain (3od, who required and accepted 
the expiation." {Wordsworth). 

Ver. 9. "The 1»rl«y luunrMt." '< In the valley of the Joidan this takes place in the last 
half of April. (Jamieson.) 

Ver. 10. " Until water dropped," etc The early rain usually began in October. But rain 
may have been sent earlier as a token of forgiveness. The reason of the bodies being left 
unburied, contrary to Deut xxi 28, probably was that the death of these men bdng the expiation 
of a violated oath they were to remain until the fall of rain should give the assurance that God's 
anger was appeased and the national sin foigiven." {BibUeal Cammentarif,) 

Ver. 14. "And the bones," etc Although not expressly stated, it is implied that the 
remains of the crucified men were interred at the same time and place, if not actually in the 
same tomb. ** ZelAlk" The situation of this city is unknown. 

Ver. 16. ** Moreover / * or, and, "Tetk" rather, again. "This refers generally to earlier 
wars with the Philistines, and has probably been taken without alteration from the chronicles 
employed by our author, where the account which follows was attached to notices of other wars." 
(Keil.) "Probably this fragment belongs chronologically in the group chap. v. 18-25, in favour 
of wldch is the fact that David is here already king of all Israel, since he is called (verse 17) 
the light of lerael" {Erdtnann,) But see also on verse 17. 

Ver. 16. " iBhU-lMttoli." Many scholars understand this name to mean " the dweller on 
the rock." If this rendering be correct, he probably lived in some mountain fastness. " The 
giant," rather Eaphah, a proper name for the ancestor of the giant race described in Deut. ii, . 
11, 20, etc ^'Tliree hundred shekela." About eight pounds, half the weight of Goliath's 
<1 Sam. xvii 7). *' A new sword." The bat word is not in the Hebrew and the better 
rendering U'^he wu neuly armed," 

Ver. 17. " The light of XsmtfL" " David had become the light of Israel from the fact that 
Jehovah was hie light (chap. xxii. 29), or, according to the pu2lel passage in Psa. xviii 29, 
that Jehovah had lighted his lamp and eiUightened his darkness, t.«.> had lifted him out of a 
state of humiliation and obscurity into one of honour and glory." {Keil.) This address of 
David's men seems to be against tiie assumption that the event here narrated occurred early in 
David's reign. 

Ver. 18. "Ooli." In 1 Chron. xx. 4, this is said to have taken place at Gezer. It is 
generally supposed Gob was a small place near Gezer. " SfbbeohsL" Aoooiding to 1 Ghron, 
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zzviL 11, the leader of a division of David's army. «* BiuduHMte.'* <' In 1 Chran. zzvii. 11, 
Sibbecai ia said to have belonged to the Zarhitee, that is (probably) the deaoendaate of Zerah, 
of the tribe of Jndah. So far this is in acoordanoe with a connection between this and Hnaliah, 
a name apparently of a place (1 Ohron. iy. 4), in the genealogies of Jadah. {JSmitk*» BibUcai 
JHtticnary). It seems quite as probable that Hnshah was the name of an ancestor. Joaephos 
says that Sibbechai was a Hittite. "Saph," or Sippai (1 Chron. xx. 6). Miu Bo^frt, in 
Dom/tatic Life in Paiettine, says, " I saw a number of Arabs belonging to the valley of XTrtaa, 
with their diief, a tall, powerful man, called Sheikh Saph, whose family, aooording to aodal 
tradition, has for ages been diBtinguished for the height and strength of its men.** 

Ver. 19. This verse in the original says that Blnathan akw Ocliath^ etc., but it is evidently a 
record of the same occurrence as that narrated in 1 Chron. zx. 5, which is most likely the correct 
reading, although, according to GeseniuH, Goliath means simply a itramger, an exikt and mightt 
therefore, have described aU the members of a family or tribe. 



Ver. 20. "BUM flagon," etc. Such men have been met with elsewhere. Pliny (Hist. 
Nat. zLI 43), speaks of certain six-fingered Romans {tediffiH). This peculiarity is even here- 
ditary in some families. (Kal). " Warn bom," etc, t.e., was also a descendant of Raphah. 
Sliimooli, or ShammcJi^ Jesse's third son. (1 Sam. xvL 9, chap. xiiL 3). 

Ver. 22. A postscript, summing up the preceding venee. *' Bj tbo hand of Doitid.*' 

Evidently only in the sense that he commanded the heroes who dew these giants. 

MAIN HOMILBTICS OF THE PARAGRAPH,— Vermi 1-9. 

Saul's Bebagh of Covenant with the Gibeonitjs punished in his 

Descendants. 

I.— Hatnral laws work or rest as God*B Bervants. The Bible refers all 
the workings of the natural world to the will of God. It claims for Him the 
power to set in motion or to stay the operation of any one or of all the forces of 
nature as He sees fit. They are not Uie masters of our earth or of man, but 
servants obeying Him who is Lord of alL It is true that man will sometimes 
ignorantly or wilfully pervert and arrest the action of those Uws which are to 
some extent within the reach of his influence, but this does not affect their 
divine origin. When, therefore, certain ordinary gifts of nature are withheld 
— ^when, as was most likely the case in the present instance, rain or sunshine 
do not visit the earth and quicken the seed into life and growth, those who 
believe in the God of the Bible refer the event, not to an impersonal law, but to 
a living Ruler of the universe. Indeed, apart from all scriptural teaching, it 
seems impossible for men who think to come to any other conclusion, for laws 
necessarily include a law-giver, and it is impossible to conceive of such a being 
as in any way fettered by his own methods of working. David was a true 
philosopher, as well as a devout believer, when he looked to the Lord as the only 
Being who could give rain from heaven and fruitful seasons, or command the 
clouds to withhold their blessings and so bring dearth and famine upon the 
land. 

II. The cause of the suspension of beneficent natural laws is to be found not 
in God but in man. When David inquired of the Lord concerning the repeated 
dearth in the land, he evidently did so with the conviction that the cause of the 
dispensation was to be found not in the good nature of God but in the bad 
nature of man. He had formed such an estimate of the character of Jehovah 
as to be sure that He would not afflict his children willingly, or withdraw from 
them any of His gifts out of caprice, still less out of a desire to cause them p^ 
or suffering. For no good human creature would be guilty of such conduct, and 
it would be blasphemy to ascribe to the ever-blessed God that which we should 
condemn in a fellow man. If a loving father withholds from his child his 
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accustomed provision for his needs, all unprejudiced minds at once conclude 
that the reason is to be found, not in the disposition of the parent, but in the 
character of the child. So God declared of old it was with Him and Israel, and so 
it must ever be with Him and all His creatures. All His withholdings of good 
gifts or infliction of positive ills are, either directly or indirectly, the outcome 
of man's sin, and are either for his correction or instruction, either to bring him 
back to the ways of Gk)d or to quicken and direct his steps after his return. 

III. The punishment of tin is not remitted because it is delayed. The chief 
actor in this crime had long since left the earth, and had not in his own person 
received special retribution for this special act, but had been altogether rejected 
by God for an almost life-long disobedience to His commands. But there were 
most likely many still living who had been Saul's willing instruments on this 
occasion, and they now learnt that this unrighteous deed had not been forgotten 
by God, although He had so long kept silence concerning it. It is not more 
certain that the stone thrown into tne air will return to the earth than that 
retribution will follow sin, and, although individuab may escape in this world, 
the crimes of families, and other communities rarely fail to be punished in the 
present life, although that punishment maj^ be so long delayed as to pass over 
many of those who are guilty. This fact in God's govenmaent is closdy linked 
with another, viz. : 

IV. That one generation of men often suffer for crimes for which other 
generations are also responsible. It was so in the case of Saul and the 
Gibeonites. However guilty Saul's sons might be in this matter, they were not 
the only guilty persons, nor were they so guilty as their father, yet upon them 
only fell the penalty for this particular crime. Many generations of Egyptians 
oppressed the children of Israel, yet only those who lived in the da^s of the 
Exodus suffered for it. Many generations of Jews were guilty of killing the 
prophets, but Christ told those who lived in His day that the righteous blood of 
all was upon their heads. (Matthew zziii. 35). In secular history we have 
many similar cases, and if we ask if such a law be just,^ we can only answer that 
the God of all the earth can have no motive for wronging any of His creatures, 
and that there is another world wherein all these apparent inequalities will find 
their level. Such a law of entail has a bright as well as a dark side, for the 
blessed influence of righteous deeds descends also, and one great end of such a 
law in the Divine government is evidently to deter men from iniquity by the 
consideration of the misery they may bring upon their posterity. 

OUTLINSS AND 8UQQB8TIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 1. There are things deeper and ' Let us search, and try our ways, and 

truer than any such philosophy, and turn again unto the Lord ? " Do not 

among these I place the spiritual these things, and others like them, 

instincts of the human heart. Why is point to the fact that, by the mystic 

it, we are disposed to ask, that in intuitionsofthesoul, God is recognised 

almost all languages pestilence has in all such visitations ? and while we 

been called by a name which — ^like take into account the laws of external 

our own word plague, which means a nature, shall we refuse to pay regard 

stroke — directly points to God's agency to the nature that is vrithin us ? — Dr. 

in its appearance ? and whence comes Taylor. 

it that, when a people are enduring Let no one think it strange that the 

such a calamity, there is a general penalty should come thus, in famine, 

thought of God among them, and their upon an entire nation, after a new 

resolution becomes that of Jeremiah: generation bad sprung up. For a 
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nation's history is a unit ; and as there 
can be no such thing as retribution of 
a nation in the future state, it follows 
that if punishment for national sins is 
to be inflicted at all, it must tail in the 
subsequent earthly history of the nation 
that committed them« The generation 
which was alive in France at the eras 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew and 
the revocation of tiie Edict of Nantes 
was a different one from that which 
lived at the time of the first Revolu- 
tion ; yet in the events of the latter, 
with its Eeign of Terror and rivers of 
blood, we have the undoubted con- 
sequences of the former. Manjr genera- 
tions have. come and gone m Spain 
since the days of Philip and the great 
Armada, yet we can not doubt that 
the miserable condition of that land 
for more than a century — a condition 
out of which its inhabitants find it hard 
even now to emerge — ^was due to the 
sins of those who knew not the day of 
their visitation, and suppressed the 
Protestantism which, but for the In- 
quisition, would have arisen among 
tnem,and enabled them to lead the van 
of European progress. The English 
occupants of India in 1857 were not 
the same as those who, under Clive 
and Hastings, and others, so un- 
righteousljr obtained possession of 
large portions of that empire ; nay, 
they were in many instances men of 
another order and a nobler nature; 
vet upon these, ay, even upon the 
heads of sainted missionaries who repu- 
diated and condemned the cruelty and 
craft of the first invaders, tiie terrible 
Nemesis of the mutiny did fidL — 
Dr. Taylor. 

Fools look only who stands on the 
next stair or step, but Jacob, when he 
saw the angels ascending and descend- 
ing, he inauired who st^d on tiie top 
of the ladder and sent them to and fro. 
Ezekiel also inquireth who standeth on 
the top of the wheel. Whatever is 
the instrument of our sufferings, let 
God be looked upon as the chief acent 

. . The whole people suffered for 
Saul's sb, either because they ap- 
proved it, or at least bewailed it not, 
neither did what they could to hinder 
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it, whereby they became acceasoxy.— 
Trapp. 

Ver. 2. Leal to Israel, not to God, 
whose Uw, nevertheless, he might seem 
to have on his side (Deut. viiL 16, 
etc.). . . . And yet he might also 
be moved to this by covetousness to 
^in thedr hinds and goods. . . . 
The hypocrite is fitly compared to the 
eagle, which soareth aloft, not for any 
love of heaven, for her eye is all the 
while upon the prey which by this 
means sne spieth sooner, and seixetfa 
upon better. — Trapp. 

Vers. 1-9. Our feelings, influenced 
by the Gosnel, recoil mm this pro- 
ceeding. The implacableness of the 
Gibeonites astonishes us ; and also the 
compliance of the king appears to us to 
be in violent contrariety to his whole 
disposition, as well as to the state of 
mind in which he was at the time. 
But let it always be remembered that 
it was the economy of the law under 
which those things were done, and 
with the character of which they 
harmonised; and that the care of 
God, in his educating of the human 
race, aimed above all things at this— 
that He should be recognised and 
feared as the Holy One and the Just 
To this divine purpose David must 
bend himself, and make full account 
of it, whatever inner conflict it may 
cost him. Thegreat guilt of the house 
of Saul — perjury and murder at the 
same time-— demanded blood, according 
to the invioUble law of God's kingdom. 
Already, indeed, that house, laden 
vrith sins, had been smitten by many 
judgments; but yet by none which 
discovered itself at the first gbince to 
ever^ one among the people, as a 
requital for. that most culpable of all 
their crimes, the murder of the 
innocent Gibeonites. This s^i^ 
chastisement must not be omitted. 
For the prevention of doubtful inter- 

E rotations in Israel, and for the 
eightening of esteem for every iota 
of the divine law, it nrnti follow all 
that went before ; and it truly did 
follow. The majesty and inezoraUe 
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rigour of the law, as it was in Israel 
divinely manifested, was scarcely ever 
more brightly, and in a more alarming 
manner, brought to view than it was 
on this ocGMAori.^-'Krummacher. 

Little did the Gibeonites think that 
God had so ti^en to heart their 
wrongs, that for their sakes all Israel 
should snfifer. Even when we think 
not of it, is the righteous Judge 
avenging our unrighteous vexations. 
Our hwl measures cannot be hid 
{ran Him ; His returns are hid from 
u& It is suj£cient for us, that Gbd can 
be no more neglective than ignorant of 
our suffering. — Bp. Hall. 
We may learn from this history — 
L What should in m>ery case be 
ike §ffut qf temporal troubles^ and 
ajfiidwe dispensations. They have 
not answered their first purpose, till 
they have brought us to God. Had 
David sooner " inquired of the Lord," 
he and his people had been sooner 
relieved from their distress * but while 
their hearts continued hara, and their 
consciences at ease, the evU not only 
continued, but continued to increase. 
Such, in general, is our conduct under 
the calamities of life. The mind is too 
deeply depressed — ^too fondly attached 
to present objects, to rise at once to 
Him who orders all thin^, both in 
heaven and earth. While we are 
passionately repining, — looking around 
for modes of relief, or for the sources 
of our suffering, we are too much 
occupied with secondary and external 
causes, to think of the sinful cause in 
ourselves, which may have drawn down 
upon us diese troubles. .... Where- 
ever God afflicts, there He speaks, — 
not indeed always in anger, more fre- 
quently in mercy Yet in such 

admonitions He will not be disregarded ; 
ever^ successive stroke will be yet 
heavier and heavier, till it either 
draw ns to Him or drive us from Him. 
II. The danger of trifling with oaths 

and solemn engagements God 

would teach us, by this instauce of 
just severity, that His honour is im- 
plicated in every oath, and that he 
will exact an awful retribution for the 
violation of such solemn engagements. 



The very insignificance of the mjured 
party, as here, ma^r be a farther reason 
with Him for taking the cause upon 
Himself. .... In confirmation of 
this, we have another striking example 
in Scripture. In the days of Zede- 
kiah a solemn treaty had been ratified 
with the King of Babylon, upon these 
humiliating conditions, " that the king- 
dom miffht be base, that it might not 
lift itseu up, but that, by keeping of 
his covenant it miffht stand." Zede- 
kiah, thinking to throw off this yoke, 

rebelled Therefore, thus saith 

the Lord God : As I live, surely mine 
oath that he hath despised, and my 
covenant that he hath broken, even it 
will I recompense upjon his own head." 
(Ezek. xvii \^).— Lindsay. 

This whole narrative strikes us as 
extraordinary, at first almost staggers 
us. It places David in a strange light, 
it seems at first to place God in a 
strange light, but on a closer examina- 
tion its mjTstery vanishes, and it is 
seen to harmonise both with the 
character of David and the righteous 
judgment of God. . . . What was 
Saul's motive in attacking the Gibeon- 
ites ? There is reason to believe that 
when he saw his own popularity de- 
clining and David's advancing, he had 
recourse to base, unscrupulous methods 
for increasing his own (see 1 Sam. xxii. 
7, 8). Evidently lie had rewarded his 
servants, especially those of his own 
tribe, with fields and vinevards ; but 
how had he got them ? In no other 
way that we. can suppose than by 
robbing the Gibeonites of theirs. . . . 
Probably he would give the larger 
share to the members of his family, 
but to prevent the transaction from 
having a mean personal aspect, he 
might so arrange that the people 
generally should have a share of the 
spoil. ... If this was the way in 
which the transaction was gone about, 
it was fair that the nation should be 
visited with chastisement .... 
No remonstrance had gone forth 
against the deed. . . . The authors 
of the outrage might now be deail, 
but their children were quietly living 
on the plunder. Even David himself 
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was not free from blame. When he 
came to the throne he should have 
seen justice done to this injured 

people The fieunine was, 

therefore, a retribution deserved both 
by David and his people. It was a 
lesson on the consequences of riches 
gained by robbery. It was to show 
that perfidy and theft cost far more 
than they bring in. . . We now come 
to the maindifficultyin this transaction. 
Where was the justice, it may be asked, 
of this frightful execution? Why 
should these unoffending men be 
punished so terribly for the long- 
forgotten sin of their father? It is 
not the rule of Scripture. "The son 
shall not bear the iniquity of his father, 
but eveiT mad shall bear his own 
iniquity. On the other hand, it may 
be said, is it not a rule of God's ^vern- 
ment? "I, the Lord, am a jealous 
God, visiting die iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children, etc. ? " There 
is no real contradiction between these 
seemingly conflicting rules. In the 
righteous judgments of Grod every man 
hsi& to bc^ his own iniquity. Saul 
bad to bear evervatom of his. . . . 
There is no such thing as a son bearing 
the iniquity of his frkther in the sense 



of relieving the &ther of the load. . . 

But there is a law that often operates 

in the government of God. When a 

fath^ is addicted to a sin . . . itoftoi 

gets ingrained, as it were, into the very 

substance of the race, and . . . incases 

where the iniquity of the fadios is 

visited upon future generations^ it will 

commonly be found that the duldren 

have served themselves heirs to the 

sins of their fathers. ... It was the 

blood that lay upon the house^ as weD 

as on Saul personally, that cried to 

heaven for vengeance. The sons that 

were given up to justice were probably 

living and fattening upon the fruits of 

that unprincipled massacre. . . . And 

if it should be said that, in going into 

this transaction, David appears to have 

felt little or no horror, we must 

remember how sparing the Scriptures 

are in their mention of men's feelings 

in such matters. He may have fdt 

much that is not here expressed ; or, 

if he did feel less concern about this 

deed of death than might have been 

expected, we must remember how 

familiar he had been all his life with 

the most ghastly scenes and how much 

fsimiliarity tends to deaden the ordinaiy 

sensibilities of our natura — BlaiHe. 



MAIN BOMILBTIC^ OF TEE PAliAGRAPff.---Vem8 10-14. 



BizPAH AHD David. 



I. Deep affliction often brings forth a nobility of character which would 
otherwise remain latent. It is not likely that Rizpah showed herself to be in 
any respect a remarkable woman before this great bereavement. She manifested 
probably no exceptional amount of affection for her children, and is hardly 
likely to have herself sounded the depths of her maternal love. But when 
plunged into this deep sorrow she revealed a self-sacrificing devotion, which 
lifted her at once far aoove the level of ordinary humanity. The death of her 
children awakened within her a noble heroism which would in all probability 
have lain dormant under less trying circumstances. This is not an uncommon 
occurrence. Men and women who seem very commonplace while no special 
demand is made upon their better nature, often rise mto true heroes and 
lieroines in the day of extraordinary trial, when the emotional side of their 
nature is called upon to assert itself. 

IL Sueh nobility of character formi a common meeting ground for those 

otherwise widely sundered. There was little in common between David and 

Saul's concubine. The king had scarcely before this felt any interest, much 

less admiration, for Rizpah. But being himself a noble man and capable of 
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great self-devotion, this display of deep love and grief bridged over, for a time 
at least, the gulf that had hitherto divided them. Men are not unfrequently 
surprised into the discovery that some, from whom in all other respects they are 
as widely sundered as the poles, are one with them in deep and noble emotion 
which breaks down the wall of partition raised by opposing interests and 
differing circumstances. The father who mourned for Alraalom as David did 
could not fail to be touched l^ such sorrow as Rizpah's, and for the moment we 
may well believe their common humanity made them forget aU past differences. 

OUTLINES AND 8U00E8TIVE COMMENTS. 

It must be borne in mind that the moved by her affecting piety, buried 

famine did not cease with the hanging the bones of her sons with those of 

of the sons of Saul For three Saul and Jonathan .... and after 

long months the bereaved daughter of that, God was entreated for the 

Aian held her watch But still land Both the infliction and 

the Lord was not entreated for the removal of this scourge of famine 

land. .... But though private piety afford a striking proof how deeply the 

is all too weak to avert God's judg- well-being and happiness of nations 

ments on a guilty nation, it is of force may be affected by the personal 

to draw down from heaven a private character of their rulers, ana conse- 

blessing,and is never wholly unavailing, quently, what just reason we have to 

Deep, we may well believe, were the attend to the Apostle's exhortation, 

communings which Rizpah held with (1 Tim. ii. 2.) — T, H. X., Dean of 

God in her awful loneliness, and fervent Mxeter. 

her supplications And David, 

MAIN HOMILBTICS OF THE PARAQRAPH.^Verm 15-22. 

David's Wabriobs. 

I. Hen's qualiflcationfl ftr service differ at different periods of life. When a 
man is young his body answers to his will as the well-built vessel answers to 
her helm, going hither and thither in obedience to every behest of the soul as 
the ship turns to obey every motion of the wheel. But as years pass on the 
body becomes a less ready instrument of the human will, and we are all made 
painfully conscious that our ability to perform feJls far more below our desires 
and aims than in the days of youth. At wliatever period in David's life the 
event took place which is recorded in verses 15 to 17, it is certain that it must 
point to a time when tiie strength of his outer man was no bnger equal to that 
of his inner, when he lacked neither the courage nor the skill to face and figlit 
a foe, but when he found that his powers of endurance were not so great as they 
had once been. To will was present with him ^till, but how to perform what he 
willed he found not. But if David had no ionj^er the physical gifts which had 
distiuguished his earlier days, he had other and far more needful qualifications 
for his present duties which he could not have possessed when he was a young 
man. There is this compensation given to all faithful men when they feel their 
bodily powers decline, that they now are far richer in all those gifts and graces 
which Can only be gained by a long experience, — that their knowledge of God, of 
themselves, and of their fellow-men, having grown with their years, they can 
now serve their generation in a higher capacity than a physical one, inasmuch 
as wisdom to guide is more rare and precious than ability to act. David was 
more trulv a light to Israel now than when he slew Goliath or captured the 
stronghold of Zion. 
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n. Hen &11 in wifh the purpose of Ood when they reeognise the Cut that 
a divenity of gifti tends to the eommon good. David and his warriois seem 
to have shown tnie wisdom concerning this matter. Ilie king acknowledged 
that he was now not able to do as well on the field of battle as they were, and 
was content to confine himself to other duties, while they, freely rendering such 
services as they were able, declared that what they could do was as nothing in 
comparison with the worth of his services. Such a spirit tends to create that 
bond between men which was doubtless one great end which God had in view 
when He made them to di£fer so much in mental and physical endowments. 
By making it impossible for them to be independent of each other's services, 
the Father of the Universe would bring them mto that fellowship without which 
they can not fulfil the destiny which He desires for them. 



CaflAPIER XXII. 



Critical axd Sxpositobt Kons. Ver. 1. This FMlm, witk a few unimportant Tariations, 
is identical with the eighteenth in the P^ter. Wordsworth anggeets that the modifications which 
there appear, where tiie title has ** to the chief mnsician," may be aooonnted for from the 
cironmstance that in the present chapter the song appears as used by David for his own private 
devotions ; and in the Psalm xviiL, it exhibits the form in which he deUrered it for the general 
liturgical use of the Hebrew Church. The genuineness of the Psalm is acknowledged by aU 
critics, except Olshaosen and Hnpfield, but there is a difference of opinion as to the time when 
it was composed. KeU thinks it belongs to David's later years. The " BibUcal Commentary " 
refers it "to the early part of David's reign, when he was reoentiy estaUished npoa the 
throne ; " and Erdmann says " the time of composition (the reference in verse 51 to 2 Sam. vii. 
being nnmistakeable) cannot be before the date when David, on the ground of the promise given 
him through Nathan, could be sure that his dominion, despite aU opposition, was immovable, and 
that the tiirone of Israel would remain for ever with his house, ^e words of the titie agree 
with the description of victories in verses 29-46, and point to a time when David had establl&ed 
his kingdom by war, and forced heathen princes to do homage (oomp. verses 44-49). But as 
Grod's victorious help against external enemies is celebrated in the second part of the song, and 
the joyous tone of exultation shows that David's heart is taken up with the gloriouaness cf that 
help, it is a fair assumption that the song was written not after the toil of Absalom's con- 
spiracy and the succeeding events, but immediately after the victorious wars narrated in chapsL 
viii and x.*' ^'Bpaka unto the Lord," eta *< These expressions an borrowed from 
Exod. XV. 1, and Deut. xxxi. SO. This is the more observable because the Psalm contains 
obvious allusions to the song of Moses in Deuteronomy." {AUsuaider). "The lumd of SmiL" 
" Not because Saul was the last of lus enemies, but rather Iracause he was first, both in power and 
importance." {Alexandtr). " The poet's imagination, in its contemplation of the two pxindpal 
periods of war, moves baakwards, presenting first the external wars, which were the nearest^ and 
then the internal, with Saul and his house." {Brdmann.) 

Ver. 2. "BIy rook " Sda, my rock^deftt a place for refuge ; not the same word as that 
used in verse 8. " First and frequently used by David, who had often found refuge on a tda in 
his persecution ; indeed, it is only once used by any other writer (Isa. xxxii. 2) in the Old 
Testament* in a figurative sense, and there the metaphor is derived from the thadow and not 
from the height of the rock." {Wordwwrth.) '*Vy daUTerer." " The explanation of the 
foregoing figures. Whilst David took refuge in rocks, he placed his hope of safety not in their 
nacoesBible character, but in God the Lord." {Kelt). 

Ver. 8. " God of my rook." Rather my roek-God. The word here rendered rock {tnar) 
indicates what is solid and immovable. " Horn." " A term borrowed from animals which 
have their strength and defensive weapons in their horns." (Kiel and others). " Not only a 
protection against attack (as a shield), but also a weapon of attack." (Erdmann), 

Ver. 4. <' I will oaU." « ShaU bo aavod." Not to be Uken as future, but as *" indefinite 
as to time, the English general present." (TVaw*. of Lange's Commentary), •• Woitliy to be 
pralaod." Bather the praised one. 
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Ver. 6. " HtiL" Shtol, the under world, the pUce of departed ipirite. *' In the wide old 
Bnglish sense, a poetical equivalent to death." (Alexander,) Prevsntad, rather encourUend. 

Yet. 7. Templa. Better, palace, "for Jehovah is here represented aa a King enthroned 
in heaven." (^Erdmann*) The Hebrew word means both. 

Ver. 8. "Tlia eartli shook," etc A few writers understand the following as a description 
of a real storm, and refer it to a battle with the Syrians when a storm ooouired (2 Sam. viL 5), 
bat most agree with Kiel that it is a poetical description of David's deliverance whidb " had its 
tjTpe in the miraculous phenomenon which accompanied the descent of God upon Sinai, and 
which suggested, as in Judges v. 4, 5, the idea of a terrible storm that the saving hand of God 
from heaven was so obvioiuly manifested, that the deliverance experienced by him could be 
poetically described as a miraculous inteiposition on the part of God." 

Ver. 9. " Smoko," etc. The figurative idea is that of snorting or violent breathing, which 
indicates the rising of wrath." {Keil and others.) Tholuck sees in the picture thus far an 
image *'to be referred to the rising of the storm-doud, and the flashes of sheet-lightning which 
announces the storm." 

Ver. 10. "Bowod tko kesirsiis." A picture of the low hanging storm^clouda, at whose 
approach the heaven seems to bend down to the earth." {Erdmann^ " Gama down." ** The 
scene here seems to be transferred from heaven to earth, where the Psalmist sees not only the 
Divine operation, but the personal presence of Jehovah." {AUsumder). Darknaaa, rather 
^loofli. A poetical expression applied to thick clouds and vapours. {Alexander.) 

Ver. 11. '* A ohamli." " The cherubim of the Mosaic system were visible representations 
of the whole claas of creatures superior to man. The singular form seems to be used here to 
convey the indefinite idea of a superhuman, yet created being. ^ As earthly kings are cashed by 
inferior animals, so the heavenly King is here described as being borne throuj^ the air in His 
descent by beings intermediate between Himself and man." {A lexander.) " The poetical figure 
is borrowed from the fact that God was enthroned between the two cherubim upon the lid of 
the ark of the covenant, and above their outspread wings. As the idea of His ' dwelling between 
the cherubim' (chap. vi. 2, eta) was founded upon this typical manifestation of the gracious 
presence of God in the Most Holy place, so here David thus depicts the descent of Jehovah, 
picturing the cherub as a throne upon which God appears in the clouds o^ heaven, though 
without imagining Him as riding upon a sphinx or dnvine in a chariot-throne. Such notions 
are precluded by the addition of the term, ' did fly.' *' {KetL) 

Ver. 12. ** FaT]lioii%" ie., tentt or coverU. Alexander takes this as exmsdve of the 
brightness insupportable by mortal sight ; Keil thinks that it represents JehovJil as hiding His 
face from man in wrath. "Dark watara." Literally, wUer gatkeringe, or tBoiery darhieu. 
**A beautiful description of clouds charged with rain." (Alexander.) "Tlilek aianda," or 
cUmd-thieket. " This second noun is used only in the plural, and seems properly to designate the 
whole body of vapours constituting the visible heavens or sky." (Alexander.) 

Ver. 13. " ThxoQgli," or out of, wara klndlad, rather burned. 

Ver. 14. « Tbnndarad." " Uttarad Bla volea." The second clause is a poetical repetition 
of the first (Alexander.) 

Ver. 15. *' Arrowa." " The lightnings of the last clause may be understood as explaining 
the arrows of the first." (Alexander.) << Dlaoomfltad." "The standing expression for the 
destruction of the foe accomplished by the miraculous interposition of God." (KeU.) 

Ver. 16. " The hreaken of death " and the etreanu of evU, have, according to verse 5, over- 
whelmed David. Under the image of water-waves he has thus depicted the dangers that have 
threatened his life. The Lord in revealing His anger against his enemies, saves him by laying 
bare the depths of the sea to which he had sunk, and uncovering the foundations^ of the earth 
by the storm-wind of His wrath. Thither descending from on high the Lord seised him and 
drew him forth from the waves as described in the following verses." ( DdUueh and Erdmann.) 
Some writers also see here a reference to the early history of Moses. " The verb to draw," says 
Dr. Jamieson, " naturally suggests it." ** Lttther;' says Henggtenberg, " already called attention 
to this reference. It is the more important as Moses was a type of the Israelitish people ; the 
waters an image of the hostile oppression to which he was exposed ; and the event, a prophecy 
constantiy fulfilling itself under different circumstances." 

Ver. 18. Here is a transition from the figurative to the literal 

Ver. 19. Prevented. (See on verse 6). '*Day af ealamitj." Most writen think the 
time of Saul's persecution is here specially intended. 
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Ver. 20. " Large plAoe." Lit. tU In-oad, a condition of freedom and safety in ooatnat 
with the straits and dangers of the past. 

Ver. 21. The Lord refoarded, or, requited. Alexander in Psalm xrixi. translates the veriM of 
this clause into the future tense : *' They have reference/' he says, '* to the condition of the 
Psalmist under his afflictions, and the hopes which he was even then enabled to cheriah." 
" Cleaimess of hands.*' Dr. Jamieson sees here a special reference to David's refusal to 
injure Saul, or to free himself by any uurighteous act. 

Ver. 22. " Ways of the Lord.*' « The rules of human conduct given in His law." (Erdmann,) 
"Wickedly departed." etc. Literally, "wicked from God:* "The combination of the 
verb and preposition shows clearly that the essential idea in the writer*8 mind was that of 
apostasy or total abjuration of Grod's service." (Alexander,) 

Ver. 28. " Jadgmente." BighU. {Keil) Judicial deciiiant, {Alexander.) The verba 
here are in the present tense. 

Ver. 24. " KlBe Inlqnltar.** " That to which I am naturally prone, An undoubted con- 
fession of corruption." {Alexander.) "An indirect testimony to indwelling sinfulneea." 
{Erdmann.) 

Ver. 25. "Therefore/* etc. " This vene shows clearly that the futures in vene 21 moat 
be strictly understood." {Alexander.) 

. Ver. 26. " Herolfhl," or gracious. 

Ver. 27. " Pure," or jrcnuine. (Keil) " Vnsavonry." Better, perverte, or crooUd, "The 
resemblance of the last clause of this verse to Lev. xxvi. 23, 24, mUcee it highly probable that 
the whole form of this singular dictum was suggested by that pasiage, the rather as this Psalm 
abounds in allusions to the Pentateuch and imitations of it." {Alaiander.) 

Ver. 28. "Then." This word is emphatic. "However men may despise thy afflictwl 
people, I know that thou wilt save them." {Alexander,) 

Ver. 29. ' ^'ILamp,'* " While light is always the symbol of good fortune and well-being 
(Job xviii. 5), the burning lamp denotes the source of lasting happiness and yxybal strength.^ 
(Job xviii. 6 ; Pa cxxxii. 17 ; compare Isaiah xlii. 3 ; xliiL 17). {Erdmann.) 

• Ver. 30. " Bj thee." LiteraUy, in thee. " By the first noun David means the kotUU bands 
he has encountered ; by the second, the fortified places he has conquered." {Erdmann.) 

Ver. 31. '*Perfoet," i.€., UamelesSf free from all taint of injustice. "TMed." As metals 
are by fire, and thus proved to be genuine. " BnoUer/* i.e., sMdd. 

Ver. 32. "A Book." "He adopts the language of Moses in his song in Deut. xxxH. 
4, 15, 18, 80, 31, in all of which places the word tsur, rock, is applied to Grod ; and that is the 
first passage in the Bible, and the only chapter in the Pentateuch, where that figure ia used, and 
it is next adopted in 1 Sam. ii. 2. In the present chapter the figure is used four tunes, in 
verses 3, 32, 47 twice, and in chap, xziii. 3. These are the only places up to this point in the 
Hebrew Bible where the word tsur la thus used, and they serve to mark the conuectioii between 
the hymns of Moses, of Hannah, and of David." ( Wordsworth.) 



Ver. 33. "BIy strength." Better, fortress. "KakeCh ny way/' etc Eidmann and 
Keil read, " He leads the perfect, or innocent, on his way." Alexander explains it, " Who ytses 
my conduct the perfection which belongs to it" 



Ver. 34. "Hiada." The female gazelle, noted for her agility and swiftness. Probably 
alluding to David's speed in puisuit of his enemies. " A figurative element lies in what is here 
said of fleetness, which becomes quite obvious when we take it along with the last dauae. 
David points to the quick and unrestrained course of his conquests just as in vene 29. 
{Jamieson.) " High plaoea." Either the strongholds taken from the enemy {Hengstenberyf), 
or those of his own land which he held securely, and from which he ruled aa king. {Keil.) 

Ver. 85. " SteeL" Bather, brass or bronze. Both skill and strength aie the gifts leoofded 
in this vene. 

Ver. 36. " Geatleneae." Keil and Erdmann read "hearing** t.e., favourable acceptance of 
a request. Alexander translates " condescension,** Hengstenbeig " lowliness/* 

uJ^^'P' "■»!««•»•* »y «tei»." *.«., given me ample room to walk without biadranoe. 
Feet Rather, aniOes. The whole verse expresses safe guidanoa 
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Vers. 38, S9. A picture of a victory where the enemy is entirely vanqoiahed. 

Ver. 40. " Tbmi luurt girded." " As warriors bind up all their garments and fortify their 
loins, that they may be more fitted for strenuous effort." (/amtMon.) ''Snbdned," etc 
Literally, <' didit make to how the knee.'* 

Ver. 41. <*Tli6 ne^" or "tbi& baek." Made them turn to flee. (See Ex. xxlu. 27.) 

Ver. 48. "Am the dost." ''This language may be only ezpressiye of that contempt in 
which ancient conquerors were wont to ^indulge when speaking of their foes. But it is literally 
true that they might soon be reduced as small as dust The bodies of slain enemies that lie 
exposed without the rites of burial on the field or streets, soon become the prey of dogs or 
▼uitares, and the bones, stripped of all flesh, blanch in the warm climate, where they are not 
long in being crumbled to dust, and so trodden under the feet of their masters." (Jamieion.) 

Ver. 44^ " Btrivfnga," or contests. This may especially refer to the internal conflicts in 
David's own kingdom. (So Keil and Alexander,) " The closing words of this psalm, and its 
obvious connection with the promises in 2 Sam. viL, show that the anticipation of the hut clause 
of the psalm was not limited to David*s personal triumphs, either at home or abroad, but meant 
to comprehend the victories of his successors, and espedally of Him in whom the royal line was 
at once to end and be perpetuated.'* {Alexander.) 

Ver. 45. " Tbe stranger." Or, *'M«ionfo/ ou^tonc^," «.e., foreigners. "Bnlrndt." Literally, 
lie, i.e., yield a feigned obedience. " Ae eoen mm they hear." This may mean, <*they will 
submit at the mere report, or when they hear the command they will obey," implying personal 
presence. 

Ver. 47. "The I^ord Ureth.** In contrast to imaginary gods or dead idols. Some modem 
expositors understand this to be equivalent to the acclamation uttered at the coronation of an 
etfthly monarch, but Keil, Alexander, Erdiaeim, and others, point out that this would be 
inappropriate to any but a mortal being. They take it simply as a declaration which "itself is 
to be taken as praise of God " {Keil), for " praising God is simply ascribing to Him the glorious 
perfections which belonfr to Him ; we have only to give Him what is His own." (HengsUnberg. ) 
\** i.e., praised, or worthy to be praised. "Boek.** (See on verses 2 aaa 32.) 



Ver. 49. " The violent man." Most writers take this to refer in the first instance to Saul, 
bat to him as typical of a class. 

Ver. 50. "Among the heathen." Or, «A€ nations. " This indicates that David's experienced 
mercies weie so great, that the praise of them should not be confined within the aarrow beunds 
of Palestine. He can only have a proper auditory in the nations of the whole earth." 
{Jffengstenherg.) "Paul was therefore perfectly justified in quoting the verse in Rom. xvi. 9, 
along with Deut xxxiL 43 and Ps. cxvii. 1, as a proof that the salvation of God was intended 
for Gentiles also." {EeU.) 

Ver. 51. ".His Ung . . . Hla anointed.'* "Theking whose salvation the Lord had 
magnified was not David as an individual, but David and bis seed for ever— that is to say, the 
royal family of David which culminated in Christ David could thus sing praises on the ground 
of the promise which he had received (chap. viL 12-16), and which is repeated almost verbatim 
in the last clause of this verse." {KdL) 



MAIN EOMILETICS OP THE PARAORAPH.-^Ver»es 1-19. 

David's Song op ThanksgiviIjg.— Part I. 

L Deep gratitude in the heart will find its way to the lip. It seems altogether 
unnatural that any being should experience real and deep emotion without in 
some way making it manifest to others — we should as soon expect to see the cup 
filled above the brim without running over as to find a man with a heart over- 
flowing with grateful love who gave no expression to his feeling. The one 
seems as great a contradiction of the laws of our soul-life as the other does of 
the physical world outside of us. True it is that speech is not the only index 
of what men feel, and there are often manv words where there is little or no 
emotion, still there appears to be a divinely ordained connection between all 
deep stirring of the inner life — especially when it is of a joyous nature — ^and 
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the utterance of it in speech^ so that the experience of each man may be helpful 
to all, and individual joy be increased bv the sympathy of others. It is so in 
the heavenly world, for there we are told the redeemed Church gives expression 
to its gratefiil love in songs of praise, and it was so with David. Even while 
surrounded with much to sadden him, he could not look back upon a life so 
filled with tokens of Divine &vour without bursting forth into a song of thanks- 
giving, which, although addressed in the first instance to Jehovah, was doubtless 
intended also to be a testimony to his fellow-men. 

II. The foundation of all joy in Ood is found in a conyiction of His personal 
interest in the individual man. The key-note of this psalm, and, indeed, of 
the whole psalter, is a sense of personal relationship to an Almighty and Loving 
Father; not simply a share in a general providence which extends to all, or even 
to a few, but of special interposition and guidance on behalf of one man as truly 
if he were the sole object of Ood's care. There are many ascriptions of praise 
in the Bible to Gtod as the God of nations and of all created beinc^ but there 
are many in which the writers confine themselves principally, and often entirel;^, 
to celebrating His goodness to them as individual men and women, and tnis 
not because they were selfish, entirely or chiefly occupied with their own con- 
cerns and thinking little of the needs of others. In this song David makes no 
mention of anybcxly but himself, and yet we know he had the welfare of his 
people very near his heart, and grieved deeply when his sin lm>ught trouble 
upon them (see chap. xxiv. 17). Nehemiah gave up his place in the king's 
palace to devote himself to his people, yet he could not feel heart-satisfaction 
merely in the help God gave to nim as one of a nation, but craved a special and 
individual remembrance also (see Neh. v. 19, ziv. 14, 22, 31). Nor is this 
feeling confined to Old Testament saints. ^ Paul was, perhaps, the most self- 
forgetful man who has ever lived, yet, anaidst all his praises for the riches of 
Christ's mercy to the world, his gratitude is never deeper than when he speaks 
of the Saviour who "loved him and gave himself for him'* (Cral. ii 20) ; and 
he never penned a more glowing ascription of praise to Grod than when he 
contemplated the abundant grace which had been manifested to himself 
personally (1 Tim. i. 12-17). The Bible does not require men to ignore their 
individuality, on the contrary Christ himself appeals to that Divinely-implanted 
self-love, which is so far removed from selfishness (Mark viii. 36), that those 
who obey its instincts are never at rest unless they can persuade others to 
partake of the same blessedness. An unshaken confidence that God is his God 
m a personal and direct sense, is the only foundation for that rest and satisfac- 
tion of the spirit without which no obedience to (jod or service to man can ever 
be rendered. 

III. No material similitude is too strong to express soul-experience. The 
ocean-depths are great, but they are not too great to set forth the deep agony 
into which a soul is sometimes plunged by remorse or by a sense of God's 
displeasure. The waves of the sea are often rough, and buflfet the weary 
swimmer until his bodily strength entirely fails him ; but thev are not rougher 
than the waves of adverse circumstances which often overwhelm his soul. God's 
hand was seen very plainly when He drew Moses out of the water and made a 
way for Israel through the sea, but when David looked back on his eventful life 
he felt that Divine interposition was as plainly seen in the deliverances whicli 
he had experienced. Stonn and fire and earthquake are wonderful manifesta- 
tions of the power of God, but they are not so mighty nor so glorious as the 
omnipotence which rules in the world of spirit, and works all things there ^dsn 
according to the counsel of His own will. It is great to still the noise of the 
waves, but it is greater to keep in check the passions of evil men (Ps. Ixv. 7), 
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and more glorious to rule over the the countless myriads that people the globe 
than to ride upon the wings of the wind. Therefore no metaphor that David 
here uses can even adequately set forth what he desires to express, because 
nothing that belongs to the world of sense can perfectly represent the unseen 
and the spiritual 



OUTLINES AND SUQQBSTIVB COMMENTS. 



Ver. 1. Ood lets out His mercies to 
us for this rent of our praises, and is 
content we have the benefit of them, 
so He have the glory. — Trapp. 

The mention of Saul in the title 
does not indicate that the Psalm was 
composed in David's early life, but 
rather that, even though thirty years 
had gone since his persecution by the 
son of Eish, the deliverances which he 
then experienced had not faded from 
his memory, but still stood out before 
him as the greatest mercies which he 
had ever received We are prone to* 
forget past favors. The benefactors of 
our youth are not always remembered 
in our after years ; and in the crowd 
and conflict of events in our later 
historv we have too often little 
thought to spare, and few thanks to 
express, for our early mercies. We do 
not enough consider that, in mounting 
the ladder of life, it is often - more 
difficult to set our foot on the first 
round than to take any single step 
thereafter ; and, therefore, that those 
who aided us in the beginning have 
given us by far the most effectual 
assistance. But it was not so with 
David, for as he sits here looking back 
on his career, his first conflicts seem 
still his greatest ; and much as he 
blessed Ood for after-kindness, he 
places high above all the other favors 
which he had received his deliverance 
out of the hand of Saul. — Dr, Taylor. 

Ver. 2. In the chapter that imme- 
diately follows the names of David's 
great captains are faithfully recorded 
and their exploits dulv chronicled, but 
in his address to God there does not 
occur the name of a single human 

being In the intensity of 

the gaze which is fixed on him who is 
invisible, the eye of faith lost sight for 



a time of the human instruments 
through whom much of the work was 
done. He who in the depths of his 
penitence saw but One it^ured Being, 
and said ''Against Thee, Thee only 
have I sinned ; " now at the height of 
his prosperity sees but one gracious 
Being. — Blalkie. 

Vers. 2, 3. It pleased holy David 
more that God was his stren^h than 
that God gave him strength ; that 
God was his deliverer than that he 
was delivered ; that God was his for- 
tress, buckler, horn, his high tower, 
than that he gave him the effect of 
all these. It pleases aU the saints 
more that God is their salvation, 
whether temporal or eternal, than that 
he saves them ; the saints look more 
at God than at all that is God's. — 
Caryl. 

This is no vain repetition, neither is 
it a straining after effect, like that of 
the youn^ orator who piles epithet 
upon epithet, weakening only where 
he meant to strengthen ; but it is an 
attempt to describe, from many sides, 
that which he felt could not be fully 
shown from any single standpoint. He 
means to say, that for every sort of 
peril in which he had been placed, God 
had been a protection appropriate 
thereto ; as if he had said, " those 
whom God intends to succour and 
defend are not only safe against one 
kind of danger, but are, as it were, 
surrounded by impregnable ramparts 
on all sides ; so that, should a thou- 
sand deaths be presented to their 
view, they ought not to be afraid even 
at this formidable array." Nor is this 
many-sided description of God's pro- 
tection without its value to us ; for 
though we may have proved his power 
to help us in one way, we are apt 
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to fall into ddspair when some new 
danger threatens us, and therefore it 
is reassuring to have David's testi- 
mony to the fact that those whom God 
shields are incased all round, and will 
have perfect protection in every emer- 
gency. — Dr. W. if. Taylor. 

Ver. 4. When David called on God 
in danger, he very specially set Him 
before his mind as "worthy to be 
praised." A very remarkable habit 
this, and the key to many of his 
spiritual triumphs. He first sets before 
his mind the gracious, encouraging, 
reassuring aspects of God's character, 
then asks deliverance from his enemies. 
— Blaikie. 

This doctrine is in tribulation the 
most ennobling and truly golden. One 
cannot believe what assistance such 
praise to God is in pressing danger. 
For as soon as you begin to praise 
God, the sense of the evil will also 
begin to abate, the comfort of your 
heart will grow, and God will be called 
upon with confidence. — Luther. 

Vers. 4-7. The cardial intercourse 
of prayer between the Old Testament 
saints and their covenant-God is the 
factual proof of the positive self-revela- 
tion of the personal, living God, without 
whose initiative such over-springing of 
the chasm between the holy God and 
sinful man were impossible, and also 
the most striking refutation of the 
false view that the religion of the old 
covenant presents an absolute chasm 
between God and man. l^he real life 
communion between the heart that 
goes immediately to its Qod in prayer 
and the God who hears such prayer, 
is, on the one hand, in contrast to 
the extra testamental religion of the 
pre-Christian world, alone founded on 
God's positive historical self-revelation 
to his people and the thereby estab- 
lished covenant relation between them, 
and, on the other hand, as sporadic 
anticipation of the life-communion 
with God established by the New 
Testament Mediator, it is a factual 
prophecy of the religious ethical life- 
communion (culminating in prayer) 
406 



between man redeemed by Christ and 
His heavenly Father. — Erdmann. 

Ver. 7. Prayer is that postern-gate 
which is left open even when the city 
is straitly beseiged by the enem^r ; it 
is that way upward from the pit of 
despair to which the spiritual miner 
flies at once when the floods from 
beneath break forth upon him. Observe 
that he calls, then he cries — prayer 
grows in vehemence as it proceeds. 
Note also that he first invokes his 
God under the name of Jehovah, and 
then advances to a more familiar name 
—"My God" Thus, faith increases 
by exercise, and He who we first viewed 
as Lord may soon be our Grod in 
covenant. . . . Above the noise of 
the raging billows of death or the 
barking dogs of hell, the feeblest cry 
of a true believer will be heard in 
heaven. Far up within the bejewelled 
walls and through the gates of pearl 
the cry of the sufiiering suppliant was 
heard. Music of angeb and harmony 
of seraphs availed not to drown or even 
impair the voice of that humble calL 
The King heard it in His palace of 
light unsufferable, and lent a willing 
ear to the cry of his beloved child. — 



If you listen even to David's harp 
you shall hear as many hearse-like 
airs as carols, and the pencil of the 
Holy Ghost hath laboured more in 
describing the afflictions of Job than 
the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity 
is not without many fears and distastes, 
and adversity is not without comforts 
and hopes. We see in needlework and 
embroideries it is more pleasing to 
have a lively work upon a sad and 
solemn ground than to have a dark 
and mehincholy work upon a light- 
some ground. Judge, therefore, of the 
pleasures of the hei^ by the pleasures 
of the eye. Certainly, virtue is like 
precious odours — most fragrant when 
they are crushed ; for prosperity doth 
best discover vice, but adversity doth 
best discover virtue. — Lord Bacon. 

Ver. 12. Blessed is the darkness 
which encurtains my God. K I may 
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not see Him, it is sweet to know that through the living tablets of a heart 

He is working in secret for my eternal deeper and vaster than the whole 

good.^ Even fools can believe that legislation of Moses. It was the be- 

6od is abroad in the sunshine and in ginning of a new dispensation. — Dean 

the calm, but futh is wise and discerns ^tanletf. 

them in the terrible darkness and At the basis of the sjrmbolism of 

threatening storm.— Sjpttr^^ofi. nature lies the idea that certain pecu- 
liarities in the nature and action of 

Vers. 1, 19. The means by which Ood correspond with it. Thence God 

this deliverance was achieved were, as Himself is at times described as present 

far as we know, those which we see in and active in these phenomena of 

the books of Samuel — the turns and nature, not merely accompanied by 

chances of Providence, his own extra- them, and in bold but contemplative 

ordinary activity, the faithfulness of expressions the stirring up and expres- 

bis followers, the unexpected increase sion of his wrath is represented as the 

of his friends. But the act of deliver- kindling of His light — nature in all 

ance itself is described in language the turns of fiery and flaming figures, 

which belongs to the descent upon . . . These natural phenomena, 

Mount Sinai and the passage of the not so much in themselves as under 

Red Sea. It was the exodus, though certain circumstances and more par- 

of a single human soul, yet of a soul ticular /orm% form partly the symbol, 

which reflected the whole nation. It partly the means of a Theophany. — 

was the giving of a second law, though Dr, Moll. 



MAIN HOMILETICS OP THE PAIU0RAPH.^Ver9a 20-28. 

David's Song. — ^Part H. 

I. Men are to be judged by the spirit of their lives, and not by isolated 
actions. It is evident that we must read David's words here concerning himself 
in the light of others found elsewhere, and then we shall understand that he 
does not claim to have been faultless even in his outward life, or to have merited 
the distinguishing marks of divine favour that he had receiv^ (See Suggestive 
Comments.) He can only be recording his consciousness of a generally faithful 
discharge of his public duties and of a life which had, upon the whole, been 
governol by pure and holy motives. If a man holds a fort against an enemy 
for many years, and is upon one occasion overpowered and taken prisoner, even 
if it be by his own negligence, he cannot be classed with him who treacherously 
parleys with the foe and betrays his trust for selfish ends. He must be r^arded 
as blameworthy, but if he make every possible effort to retrieve his failure he 
cannot be treated as a deserter. David's reputation was sadly tarnished by 
his being surprised through being found morally asleep by the tempter when he 
ought to have been awake and standing upon his watch-tower. But though he 
was at that time captured by the devil at his will, and remained for some time 
tied and bound in the camp of the enemy, the 51st Psalm reveak his efforts to 
escape, and his desire, so far as it was possible, to regain his old position and 
again serve (xod in serving his people, (rod's subsequent treatment of David 
reveals that He did not judge him by this fall, or even by repeated false steps, 
but by the general spirit and intent of his whole life, and the heart and conscience 
of every upright man testify to the justice of the divine verdict. It has been 
remarked uiat the disobedience of Saul in the matter of the sacrifice (1 Sam. xiii.) 
bears no comparison in itself to the crimes of David in relation to Uriah, ^et it 
seems to have been visited by a far heavier penalty. We can only explam the 
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different treatment of the two offenders upon the principle just considered. (See 
also on this subject^ page 360.) 

II. The character of man influences the oonduot of Ood. David here teaches this 
truth by connecting his own faithfulness and integrity with the gracious dealings 
of God towards him, making, in fact, the one dependent on the other. Valuable 
possessions of any kind give a man worth and importance in die eyes of others. 
Even material wealth increases a man's worth in the estimation of his fellow 
men — ^because such an addition to his existence enables him to do what poorer 
men cannot do, he is treated with more consideration, and his life is regarded 
as more precious. The gifts and possessions of the intellect more lust^ give 
value to him to whom they belong — ^great knowledge and mental ability can be 
so beneficial to the community at lar^e that he who has them is held in high 
estimation, and men who can appreciate such a person delight to honour him. 
But much more does moral excellence make a man precious in the sight of other 
good men. They look upon character as the real and personal and eternal 
possession, and value human creatures only in proportion as they are holy and 
true. This they do, not only because of the sympathy which must exist 
between all who are united in desire and aim, but because of the beneficial 
influence of such a character — ^because of the blessed use of such a life in the 
world and in the universe. It would be strange indeed if we found this rule 
reversed as we ascended in the moral scale — if the infinitely good God did not 
set a high price upon human character, and deal with men accordingly. True 
is it that he can discern flaws and imperfections in the best of human creatures, 
but His moral perfection does not prevent Him from looking with approval upon 
those who love and seek after righteousness, however morally weak they may be. 
He not only loves them for all that is God-like within them, but for the efforts 
they make to uphold and advance His kingdom in the world. Such being the 
regard in which they are held by God, it must be that His dealings with them 
are in accordance with His gracious approval of them, and there must, therefore, 
be a special and intimate connection between human character and Divine 
conduct 

III. TTpon the character and conduct of men depends their view of the 
character and conduct of Ood. Many commentators do not think this idea is 
expressed in verses 26 and 27, but that they only express the truth just dwelt 
upon, viz., "that God's objective, real conduct towards men, according to His 
retributive justice, corresponds exactly to man's ethical conduct towaras Ood " 
{Erdmann), But David may also here refer to the undoubted fact that every 
man's conception of God depends upon his own condition of heart and conscience. 
Men see each other througn the same medium. The face that looks into the 
mirror is the same that is seen reflected ; there are laws which forbid that dis- 
torted or unlovely features should give back a beautiful and pleasing reflection. 
And there are also laws which make all other men appear morally unattractive 
and even disa^eeable to a wicked or even an unloving man. He who lives for 
self thinks everybody whom he meets is a selfish being, and ^e proud and 
angry man is always complaining of the pride and bad temper of those around 
him. There is some objective foundation for these conceptions, inasmuch as 
evil passions in ourselves call forth and foster the same in others and the 
reverse ; and there is a sense in which even the unchan|riiig and righteous God, 
as we have already seen, must really manifest a side of His perfect character to 
the unholy and rebellious which differs from that which is seen by those who love 
Him and desire to serve Him. But apart from the actual fact, all the ways of 
the Almighty seem hard and often unjust to those who will not fall in with His 
methods of blessing them, and the more they rebel under the yoke the heavier 
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it most really become. The old statute is still in force :— '' If ye tvitt not be 
reformed by me in theee things, but taill walk contrary unto me, then wiU I walk 
contrary unto you" (Leiy. zxvi. 23, 24), bat every man who is unreconciled to 
God regards even His most merciful dispensations and laws from a false stand- 

Kint, and often transfers his own unrighteousness to the spotless character of his 
ftker. 



OUTLINES AND SUQQESTiVB COMMENTS, 



Ver. 21. Albeit the din)ensation8 
of Divine grace are to the fullest degree 
sovereign and irrespective of human 
merit, yet in the deaungs of Providence 
there is often discernible a rule of 
justice by which theinjured are avenged 
and the righteous ultimately triumph. 
David's early troubles arose from Uie 
wicked malice of envious Saul, who, no 
doubt, prosecuted his persecutions 
under cover of charges brought against 
the character of the man after Ood's 
0¥m heart. These charges David de- 
clares to have been utterly false, and 
asserts that he possessed a grace-given 
righteousness which the Lord had 
graciously rewarded in defiance of all 
his calumniators. Before Grod, the 
man after God's own heart wasa humble 
sinner; but before his slanderers he 
could, with unblushing face, speak of 
the cleanness of his hands and the 
righteousness of his life. He knows 
little of the sanctifjring power of Divine 
grace who is not, at the bar of human 
equity, able to plead innocence. There 
is no self-righteousness in an honest 
man knowing that he is honest, nor 
even in his believing that God rewarded 
him in Providence because of his 
honesty, for such is often a most evident 
matter of fact. It is not at all an 
opposition to the doctrine of salvation 
by grace, and no sort of evidence of a 
Pharisaic spirit, when a gracious man, 
havin£r been slandered, stoutly main- 
tains his own integrity and vigorously 
defends his character. A godly man 
has a clear conscience, and knows him- 
self to be upright. Is he to deny his 
own consciousness, and to despise the 
work of the Holy Ghost, by hypocriti- 
cally making himself out to be worse 
than he is ? A godly man prizes his 
integrity very highly, or else ne would 



not be a godly man at all ; is he to be 
called proud because he would not 
readily lose the jewel of a reputable 
character ? A godly man can see that 
in the long run uprightness and truth 
are sure to bring their own reward* 
may he not, when he sees that reward 
bestowed in his own case, praise the 
Lord for it ? Tei^ rather must he not 
show forth the faithfulness and good- 
ness of his God ? Read the cluster of 
expressions in this and the following 
verses as the son<; of a good conscience, 
after having safely outridden a storm 
of obloquy, persecution, and abuse, and 
there will be no fear of our upbraiding 
the writer as one who set too high a 
price upon his own moral character. — 
Spurgeon. 

Ver. 22. That is, with a purpose 
and resolution to continue in the way 
of sinning, and that is the property of 
sincerity. A man indeed may be 
overtaken and surprised in a tempta- 
tion, but it is not witii a resolution to 
forsake Grod and to cleave imto the 
sin, or rest in it. He will not sleep in 
it, spare it, or favour it ; that is, to do 
wickedly against God, to have a double 
heart and a double eye ; to look upon 
two objects, nartly at God and partly 
at sin ; so to keep God as to keep some 
sin also, as it is with all false-hearted 
men in the world. They look not 
upon God alone, let them pretend to 
rdigion never so much, out upon 
something else together with God ; as 
Herod regarded John, but regaided 
his Herodias more ; and the young 
man in the gospel, comes to Christ, 

Jet he looks after his estate; and 
udas followed Christ, yet looks after 
the bag ; this is to depart wickedly 
from God.— W. Strong. 
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Ver. 24. Keep himself ! Who made 
man his own keeper ? 'Tis the Lord 
that is his keeper ; He is the keeper 
of Israel and the preserver of men. If 
a man cannot keep himself from 
sorrow, how can he keep himself from 
sin ? (xod indeed in our first conver- 
sion works upon us as He works upon 
the earth, or Adam's body in paradise, 
before He breathed a soul into it, or 
made a living creature : such a power 
as Christ put forth on Lazarus in his 
grave, for we are dead in trespasses 
and sins ; but yet, being living, he 
must walk and act of himself, the Lord 
will have us to co-operate together with 
Him, for we are built upon Christ, 
not as dead, but as " living stones." 
(1 Pet. ii b).— W. Strong. 

There is "i have'' and "/ have 
not," both of which must be blended 
in a truly sanctified life ; constraining 
and restraining grace must each take 
its share. — Spurgeon, 

Mark "from mine iniquity." The 
[odless man, though he oo much, will 
je sure to fail here, and the godly man 
will strike home here wherever he be 
favourable. A horse that is not sound, 
but foundered, will favour one foot, if 
not more ; the lapwing, some observe, 
will cry and make a great noise, but it 
is when she is farthest from her nest ; 
the hypocrite may keep a great stir 
about many sins, but there is one sin 
which he meddleth not with. There 
is, says a learned divine, no greater 
argument of unsound repentance than 
indulgent thoughts and reserved de- 
light and complacency in a master-sin. 
As some grounds are most proper soils 
to breed and nourish some particular 
weeds, so are some men's hearts for 
some particular sins, and the devil 
holds them as fast by this sin as by ten 
thousand. . . . The creature may 
do much bv the command of God, but 
there is old stir and pulling before this 
sin be separated from him. If this be 
once done thoroughly the man is con- 
verted truly. — Swinnock. 

Ver. 25. God first gives us holiness 
and then rewards us for it. We are 
His workmanship — vessels made unto 
410 



honour, and when made tbe honour ia 
not withheld from the vessel; though, in 
fact, it all belongs to the Potter upon 
whose wheel it was fashioned. The 
prize is awarded to the flower at the 
show, but the gardener reared it ; the 
child wins the prize from the school- 
master, but the real honour of his 
schooling lieswith the master, although, 
instead of receiving, he gives the 
reward. — Spurgeon. 

Ver. 26. Note that even the mer- 
ciful need mercy. No amount of 
generosity to the poor or forgiveness to 
enemies can set us beyond the need of 
mercy. — Surgeon. 

Vera. 22-25. What David h^e 
extols is not the ground upon which 
he personally, as a sinner, obtained the 
favour of God, but the ground on 
which he, as the public champion of a 
great cause, enjoyed God's counten- 
ance, while he was honestly and faith- 
friUy maintaining that cause. There 
could be no self-praise in the lieutenant 
of a ship saying to his captain, " I 
adhered to your instructions in every 

?)int, and my success was complete. ' 
here would have been no self- 
righteousness in such a man as Luther 
saying, ''I constantly maintained the 
principles of the Bible — God crowned 
my labours with success;" for the 
honour in such cases is not claimed 
by the person acting, it is given to 
his superior, by whose instructions he 
has acted .... No other spirit than 
this can with consistency be claimed 
for David. — Blaikie. 

The current of his moral being 
flowed on in the channel of everlasting 
right. His sins were only wavelets on 
the stream, which the winds of tempta- 
tion occasionally dashed over the 
embankments. — Dr. David Thomas. 

As you may see a proportion between 
sins and punishments which are tiie 
rewards of them, so that you can say, 
such a sin brought forth this affliction, 
it is so like its father ; so you might 
see the like proportions between your 
prayers and your walking with God 
and God's answers to you and His 
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dealings with you. So did David. 
According to the cleanness, etc. His 
speech denotes some similitude or like- 
ness, as, for example^ the more by ends 
or carnal desires you had in praying, 
and the more you mingled of these witn 
your holy desires, and the more want 
of zeal, ferveucy, etc., were found in 
your prayers, the more you shall, it 
may be, find of bitterness mingled 
with the mercy, when it is granted, 
and so much imperfection, and want 
of comfort in it. So says David in 
this psalm, " With the pure thou wilt 
show thyself pure ** Pure prayers have 
pure blessing, and i contra, " With the 
froward thou wilt show Thyself Jro- 
wardy And, again, as you in prayer 
sometimes slackened and grew cold, so 
you might see the business in like 
manner to cool and cast backward, as, 
when Moses' hands were down Amalek 
prevailed, and when they were lifted 
up Israel had the better. A man finds 
in praying that his suit sometimes 
sticks, and goes not on as he expected ; 
but, on the contrary, when ne was 
stirred up to pray, then still he found 
things to go well By this a man may 
clearly see that it was the prayer which 
Ood did hear and regarded. Thus, 
likewise, when a man sees hills and 
dales in a business, fair hopes often, 
and then all dashed again, and the 
thing in the end brought to pass, let 
him look back upon his ijrayers. Didst 
thou not in like manner just thus deal 
with God ? When thou hadst prayed 
earnestly, and thought thou hadst 
even carried it, then dash all again by 
interposing some sin, and thus again 
and again. Herein God would have 

Jou observe a proportion, and it may 
elp you to discern how and when they 
are obtained by prayer, because God 
deals thus with you therein in such a 
proportion to your prayers. — T, Goodn 
win. 

Vers. 26, 27. If men wiU deal 
plainly with God, He will deal plainly 
with them. He that is upright in 



performing his duly shall find God 
upright in performing His promises. 
It is God's way to carry to men as 
they carry to Him. If thou hast a 
design to please Him, He will have a 
design to please thee ; if thou wilt 
echo to Him when He calk. He will 
echo to thee when thou callest. — 
R. Steele. 

Even as the sun which, unto eyes 
being sound and without disease, is 
very pleasant and wholesome, but unto 
the same eyes, when they are feeble, 
sore, and weak, is very troublesome 
and hurtful, yet the sun is ever all 
one and the self-same that it was 
before ; so Grod, who hath ever shown 
Himself benign and bountiful to those 
who are kind and tender-hearted to- 
wards His saints, is merciful to those 
who show mercy. But unto the same 
men, when they fall into wickedness 
and show themselves full of beastly 
cruelty, the Lord showeth Himself to 
be very wrathful and angry, and yet is 
one and the same immutable God from 
everlasting to everlasting. — Cawdray, 

But dotn the Lord tale colour from 
everyone He meets, or change His 
temper as the company changes? 
That's the weakness of sinful man. 
He cannot do so with whom is no 
variableness nor shadow of changing. 
God is pure and upright with the un- 
clean and hypocriticaJ, as well as with 
the pure and upright, and His actions 
show Him to be so. God shows Him- 
self froward with the froward, when 
He deals with them as He has said 
He will deal with the froward — deny 
them and reject them. God shows 
Himself pure with the pure when He 
deals with them as He has said He 
will — hear them and accept them. 
Though there be nothing in purity 
and smcerity which deserveth mercy, 
yet we cannot expect mercy without 
them. Our comforts are not grounded 
upon our graces, but they are the 
fruits or consequences of our graces. — 
Caryl. 
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MAIN H0MILETIC8 OF THE PARAQRAPH.-^Vena 29-40. 

David's Song.— Part III. 

I. Ood ean disperse the darkness of man's ignorance and cheer fhe night 
of his sorrow. There are but few thoughtful human creatures who do not 
feel themselves in need of some clue to guide them in their walk through 
life and of some hand stronger than man's to lift them up when earth's 
sorrows seem to weigh them to the ground : of something, in short, of a spiritual 
kiud which shall be to their inner sense what the light is to their bodily vision. 
The godly in all aces have testified that their God can and does supply this 
want^that what ^e sun is to the physical nature of man the Creator of the 
sun is able and willing to be to the souls of His creatures. He reveals Himself 
as the Light of men and the Sun of Righteousness, and those who have put Him 
to the test declare that enough spiritual enlightenment and joy and strength 
are fdund in Him to satisfy all their needs. Light is a revealing power—It 
reveals us to ourselves. Without the light of day we could not know what we 
do of our own bodily structure and appearance. Light reveals itself to us while 
it reveals us to ourselves. There is this twofold revelation ever in operation 
wherever a ray of light falla Those who walk in the light of God feel that as 
He reveals Himself to them. He reveals them unto themselves, and that know- 
ledge of Him goes hand-iu-hand with right conceptions of their own nature, 
and needs, and destiny. Light is a aladdening it^uence. Apart from all its 
life-giviDg power, the rays of the sun help to revive the sad at heart, and even 
the rays of a lamp or candle are cheering after long-continued darkness. So 
God can and does give a gladness of soul to His children whic^ uplifts them in 
the dark and cloudy day of adversity, and causes them to joy in Him when all 
earthly sources of comfort are dried up. It was in God as this fountain of 
enlightenment and joy that Pavid had found the moral strength to war life's 
warfare and the courage to return to the conflict i^ter defeat and almost despair. 

II. God*8 ways with men, and His word to them, will stand the utmost test 
which can be applied to them. Only those who will not trust God find flaws 
in His dealings, and charge Him with non-fulfilment of His promises. Those 
who put themselves under His guidance by opening their hearts to receive His 
word, enter upon such an experience of His wisdom and love, that the more they 
know, and the longer they live, the more settled is their conviction that the 
Judge of all the earth always has and ever must do right to every one of His 
creatures, and thus the more exultant is their song of hope for the future. 
David's testimony here is one with all who have exercised the same trust in God, 
and obeyed Him in the same spirit, llie details and the form of expression 
change from age to age, but the principle and the spirit must ever he one. 
To David, God is the "Bock*' whose "way is perfect" and whose " iwrd tf 
tried" to those around the sea of glass He is the " Boly and Trm One, just and 
true in His ways" (Rev. vi. 10 ; xv. 3.) But none can arrive at this assurance 
without putting Him to the test. The sun would be what it is if no man upon 
the face of the earth opened his eyes to receive its light — the ocean would be as 
able to float the navies of the world if no vessel ever ventured upon its waters. 
To know the glory of either, and their adaptation to his needs, man must put 
them to the test. And as he must do with the creatures of God, so must He do 
in relation to God Himself. 

III. The perfection of God's nature is manifested for the perfecting and 
uplifting of His creatures. The elevation of God above sinful men, and His 
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separation from them by reason of the great moral gulf between them and Him, 
is flJways dwelt upon, both by Ood Himself and by His inspired messengers, as a 
ground of hope and a reason for joy. True the High and Lofty One stands 
alone in His purity and glory, as the snowy mountain peak, unsullied by the 
impurities of the lower earth, is isolated from it by its height and grandeur; but 
as from it pour down abundant streams to give life to tne dwellers below, so 
from Him flow rivers of grace to revive and glorify His needy children. The 
arm of His power is not outstretched with the desire to subdue by omnipotent 
force, but to upraise by gentleness ; His Almighty strength is not displayed for 
the purpose of filling men with terror, but to encourage them to flee to Him for 
shelter, and to draw from Him the hdp they must have if they are to triumph 
over the powers of evil All who rightly apprehend Grod do as David does here, 
see in His perfection and might matter for triumphant praise because theyfeel 
that they have been used to raise them in the jmst, and are assured that by 
them they will at last be more than conquerors. 



OUTLINES AND SUQQE8TIVE COMMENTS. 



Ver. 29. Even the children of the 
day sometimes need candle-light. In 
the darkest hour light will arise ; 
a candle shall be lit, it will be a com- 
fort such as we may fittingly use with- 
out dishonesty — it will oe our own 
candle. Tet Ghxl Himself will find 
the holy fire with which the candle 
shall bum. Our evidences are our 
own, but their comfortable light is 
from above. Candles which are lit by 
God the devil cannot blow out. All 
candles are not shining;, and so there 
are some graces which yield no present 
comfort, but it is well to have candles 
which may by-and-bye be lit, and it is 
well to possess grace which may yet 
afford us cheering evidences. — ^pur- 
gem. 

Ver. 30, God's warriors may ex- 
pect to have a taste of every form of 
fighting, and must by the power of 
faith determine to quit themselves like 
men, but it behoves them to be very 
careful to lay all their laurels at 
Jehovah's feet, each one of them say- 
ing " by my God have I wrought tlus 
valiant deed." — Spurgean. 

Ver. 31. This is the language of 
one who, in his own history, combines, 
in a very high degree, the character of 
the saint, the poet, the hero and the 
j^nee. «The testimony of such a man 
18 worth having on any subject, especi- 



ally on the greatest of all subjects — 
God. The authors' . testimony may 
apply— I. To the way which God pre- 
scribes. He prescribes a way — a course 
of action — for all the creatures He has 
made. . . . The stars, the ocean, 
insects, brutes, and souls of every kind, 
from the least to the greatest, have 
each their " way " mark^ ou^ and the 
highest science attests that the way is 
"perfect" But the course or the way 
which is prescribed for man is what 
the writer refers to. First. The way 
which is prescribed for our moral con- 
duct is perfect. Who can improve the 
decalogue? How perfect in justice and 
in compass is the golden rule, '' What- 
soever ye would ? *^ etc. Secondly. The 
way that is prescribed for our spiritual 
restoration is perfect What is the 
way ? Here it is : " What the law 
could not do," etc. "God so loved 
the world," etc. Faith in Christ is the 
prescribed way. This way is * * perfect " 
in its wisdom ; it is m every way 
adapted. " Perfect " in its justice — ^it 
honours the righteousness of God. 
" Perfect " in its sufficiency — it is 
adequate to the needs of each man and 
all. H. 2 the way which God pursues. 
God has a method of action. He acts, 
not by caprice or impulse, but by an 
eternal settled plan. It is but a little 
of that plan we can see ; but so far as 
our knowledge of the order of nature, 
the history of providence, and the pro- 
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visions of redemption extends, we join 
in the testimony of the text and say : 
" His way is perfect. First His method 
ofprocedure is perfect in conception. 
We have not the full draft of this plan. 
An infinitesimal section only comes 
under our eye. The Architect of the 
great building presents you with a 
whole plan, and you may understand 
it and see the superstructure on j^per. 
Thus God has not acted, and if He 
had ffiven us the whole plan we could 
nof have scanned the millionth part. 
What we see, however, we feel to be 
perfect. Secondly. His method o/prth 
cedure is perfect in execution. W hat 
His infinite benevolence prompted and 
His infinite wisdom conceived, His 
Almightiness carried out with perfec- 
tion. A conviction of the perfection 
of God's way (1) is essential to our 
well-being. Witnout this we cannot 
supremely love and trust Him. (2) Is 
the most attainable of beliefs. Our 
reason, conscience, Bible, observation, 
eKperi«nce, all concur in urging this 
on the soul — this, the grand^ of all 
conclusions. (3) Must flash on every 
sinner's nature sooner or later. JLf 
not here in the day of grace, yonder in 
the period of retribution. — Dr. David 
Tkfmas. 

Ver. 34. When our thoughts are 
nimble and our spirits rapid, let us not 
forget that our best beloved's hand has 
given us the choice favour. . . . 
We, too, have had our high places of 
honour, service, temptation and danger, 
but hitherto we have been kept from 
falling. — Spurgeon. 

Ver. 36. Gentleness in a deity — 
what other religion ever took up such 
a thought ? When the coarse mind of 
sin makes up gods and a religion by its 
own natural light, the gods, it will be 
iieen, reveal both the coarseness and the 
sin together, as they properly should. 
They are made great as being great in 
force, and terrible resentments. . . . 
Just opposite to all these, the God of 
Revelation, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, contrives to be a 
gentle being; even hiding His power 
and withholding the stress of His will. 
414 



that He mayput confidence and courage 
in the feelings of His children. . . . 
What, then, do we mean by gentlenees? 
To call it sweetness of temper, kindness, 
patience, flexibility, indecisiveness, does 
not really distinguish it. When you 
speak, for example, of dealing gently 
with an enemy, you mean that instead 
of trying to force a point straight 
through with him you will give him 
time, and ply him indirectly with such 
methods and modes of forbearance as 
will put him on different thoughts and 
finally turn him to a better mind. 
Here, then, lies the true conception of 
God's gentleness. ... It means that 
He does not set Himself, as a Ruler, to 
drive His purpose straight through, 
but that, consciously wise and ri^t, 
... He is only too great to fly at His 
adversary, and force him to the wall 
if he does not instantly surrender; 
that, instead of coming down upon 
him thus, in the manner of direct 
onset, to carry his immediate submis- 
sion by storm, He lays gentle siege to 
him, waiting for his willing assent and 
choice. .... That we may have 
it in true estimation, observe how far 
off it is from the practice and even 
the capacity generally of mankind. 
We can do almost anything more 
readily than consent to any sort of 
indirection, when we are resisted in 
the exercise of authority or encounter 
another at some point of violated 
right ... To redress the iiyury by 
gentlene^, to humble an adversary by 
the circuitous approach of forbearance 
and a siege of true suggestion — ^that is 
not the manner of men, but only of 
God. .... How openly He takes this 
attitude in the Scriptures. When our 
first father breaks through law by his 
act of sin. He does not strike him 
down by His thunders, but He holds 
them back, comes to Him even by a 
word of promise, and sends him forth 
into a world unparadised by guilt, to 
work, and suffer, and learn, and» when 

he will, to turn and live What 

we call the Gospel is only a transUtion, 
so to speak, of the gentleness of God— 
a matter in the world of fact, answer- 
ing to a higher matter, antecedent, in 
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the magnanimity of OocL I do not 
say that it is a mere effasion of Divine 
sentiment, apart from all counsel and 
government. .... It is at once the 
crown of God's purposes and of His 
governmental order. And .... that 
wondrous indirection of grace, the 
incarnate life and cross of Jesus, is the 
very plan to carry the precept of law 
by precepts higher than force, by 
feeling and character, and sacrifice. 
.... So, too, the Holy Spirit .... 
working efficiently, and, in a certain 
sense in the man, or subject, circles 
round the will, doing it respect by 
laying no force upon it, and only 
raising appeals to it from what He 
puts in tlie mind, the conscience, the 
memory, the sense of want, the fears 
excited, the aspirations kindled. . . . 

Holding this view we ought 

to find that God's whole management 
of us and the world corresponds. Is 
it so ? ... . Where is the gentleness 
of God in the unpitjdng, inexorable, 
fatedpowersof the world? .... Just 

here Able to use force. He 

can use character, and time, and kind- 
ness. Real gentleness supposes counsel, 
order, end, and a determinate wilL 
Not even a weak woman can be pro- 
perly called gentle See now 

it goes with us in God's manage- 
ment of our experience. Doing every- 
thing to work on our feeling, tempera- 
ment, thought, will, and so on our 
eternal character He still does nothing 
by direct impulsion. It is with us 
here in everything as it was with 
Jonah when the Lord sent him to 

Nineveh Jonah steers straight 

the other way, and there puts to sea, 
sailing off upon it, and then under it, 
and through the belly of hell, and 
comes to knd nobody knows where. 
After much perambulation he gets to 
Nineveh, and gives his message dog- 
gedly, finally to be tamed b]^ a turn 
of hot weather and the withering of a 
gourd. . . . The subject culminates in 
the end God has in view, which is to 
make us great. He certainly has a 
different opinion of greatness from that 
which is commonly held by men — ^a 
much higher respect for the capabili- 



ties of our human nature, and much 

higher designs concerning it We 

do not understand Him, in fact, tiU 
we conceive it as a truth that He wants 
to make us great in will in the basadth 
and freedom of our intellect, great in 
courage, eDthugiasm, self-respect, firm- 
ness, superiority to things and matters 
of condition, great in sacrifice and 
beneficence, great in sonship with 
Himself, great in being raised to such 
common counsel and such intimate 
unit^ with Him in His ends — ^that we 

do, in fact, reign with Him 

His object is to gain our will in such a 
manner as to save it, and make it 
finally a thousand-fold stouter in good, 
. • . . aud to recover our intellect 
by bidding us to set it for seeing by a 
wholly right intent and a willingness 
even to die for the truths .... 
and so He manages to save all the 
attrilsutes of force and magnanimity 
within us while reducing us to love 
and obedience. 

Easy enough were it for Him to Uy 
His force upon us, and dash our obsti- 
nacy to the ground. He might not 
thrust us into love. He could not into 
courage and confidence, but He might 
instantly crush out all wilfrdness for 
ever. . . . But He wants no slaves 
about His throne, and . . . there- 
fore refuses to subdue us unless by 
some such method that we may seem, 
in a certain other sense, to subdue 
ourselves. — Bushneli. 

Ver. 37. It is no small mercy to be 
brought into frill Christian liberty and 
enlargement, but it is a still greater 
favour to be enabled to walk worthily 
in such liberty, not being permitted to 
slip with our feet. To stand upon 
the rock of affliction is the result of 
gracious upholding, but that aid is 
quite as much needed in the luxurious 
plains of prosperity. — Spurgeati. 

Ver. 42. As nature prompteth men 
in an extremity to look up for help ; 
but because it is but the prayer of 
flesh for ease, and not of the spirit for 
grace, and a good use of calamities, 
and not but in extreme decj{>sir of help 
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elsewhere, therefore Gbd hears them others, alas, who are accustomed to its 

not. "They looked/' etc., q.d. If joyful sound, are rather hardened than 

they could have made any other shift, softened by its teachings. The grace 

Ood should never have heard of them, of Ood sometimes runs as fire among 

Trapp. stubble, and a nation is bom in a day. 

" Love at first sight " is no uncommon 

Ver. 45. In many cases the gospel thing when Jesus is the wooer. He 

is speedily received bjr hearts appa- can write Csssar's message without 

rentiy unprepared for it Those who boasting, Veni, vidi, vici; His gospel 

have never heard the gospel before is sometimes no sooner heard than 

have been charmed by its first message, believed. — Spurgeon. 
and yielded obedience to it; while 



MAIN HOMILETICS OF THE PARAQRAPH.^Venn 47-«l. 

David's Sono.— Pabt IV. 

L That Jehovah lives ought to be enough to satisfy every human soul. 
All that David has said or can say is wrapped up in the words, " The Lord 
liveth." That God lives is a sufficient guarantee, not only that His children 
will live, but that the best that is possible will be done for them and with them. 
Man feels conscious that he does not exist of himself and that he needs a 
stronger, a better, a higher life than his own upon which he can rest and whence 
he can draw supplies. In God, those who seek, find this need supplied — they 
testify, " With Thee is the fountain of life, in thv light shall we see light** 
(Fs. zzzvi. 9). ThejT feel that the bodily and the spiritual life Hiey now 
possess is firom this living Jehovah, that He who gave them existence has given 
them what alone makes it worfch having, a participation in His own Divine 
nature (2 Pet. i 4), and they rejoice in the confidence that while He lives 
they shall also live in the highest and best sense of the word. The life of God 
is a life separated from all iniustice and unkindness, and it is a life not merely 
without any shadow of unrighteousness but a life of active justice and mercy. 
This being so, His existence ought to be for all men what it was to the Psalmist, 
a ground for hope and exultation. We cannot explain all the mysteries of His 
dealings with the children of men, some of David's own words here do but 
remind us that clouds and darkness are often round about Him, but the simple 
fact of the existence of such a God is a rock upon which we may rest. 

II. Every human life lived to purpose is lived in dependence upon the 
living God. It is David's constant testimony that so far as he had fulfilled the 
high destiny to which he had been called, he had done so by remembering that he 
was nothing and that God was everything. *' The Lord is my strength" was 
his watchword on the day when he slew the giant, and, with few exceptions, it 
continued to be so until the hour in which he went '* the way of all the earth " 
(1 Kings ii. 2). He has left it upon record that every deed of his life that had 
been worth doing had been done in dependence upon the Lord who took him 
from the sheepfold and who had never failed him whenever he had sought His 
help. Every man who has lived a life worth living has lived it by putting his 
trust in David's God, and every life has been worth living that has been so lived. 
The narrow circle of every man's experience, and the wider range of history, 
fumii^ abundant proofs how poor a record the greatest leave behind them when 
they try to stand aJone, and how blessed and honoured is the memory of many a 
lowly servant of God, who, when on earth, lived a life of faith, and therefore was 
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enabled to fulfil the end of his being. But it is not only obscure lives that have 
been thus en-nobled — all the greatest names that adorn the pages of human 
history belong to those who have said with David, " CMt is my strength and 
power " and with Paul, " Yet not I, Imt Christ liveth in me " (Gal ii. 20). 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS, 



Ver. 47. A certain sense of solitari- 
ness grows upon a man as he becomes 
older. Those who were venerable in 
his youthful days, and to whom he 
looked for counsel, are one by one 
carried to the tomb. The companions 
of his early manhood fall at his side. 
He comes at length to a time when he 
does not care to make many new 
friends; and when he reaches the 
limit of three-score years and ten, he 
begins to feel himself almost a stranger, 
even in the place where he has spent 
his life. Perhaps a king, more than 
most other men, will realize this ex- 
perience. The poet has spoken of 
" the lonely glory of a throne." The 
monarch has no equals, and, from the 
nature of the case, can have few con- 
fidants and counsellors, except such as 
are venerable for age. But as his 
reign wears on, one after another of 
these early friends are taken away; 
and as each is removed, he is apt to 
think that a part of himself has been 
withdrawn from him. Thus loneliness 
steals over him, and he comes at 
length to be, like Moses among the 
tribss, the solitary survivor of a buried 
generation. Something like this, I 
doubt not, was felt by David as he 
advanced into old age. Samuel was 
gone ; Jonathan was no more ; Ahi- 
thophel had proved a traitor; Joab 
had become a thorn in his side ; but 
there was One always true, and it was 
with no ordinary emotion, we may be 
sure, that out of his earthly solitude 
he sang of his fidelity and deathless- 
ness : '' The Lord liveth, and blessed 
be my rock, and exalted be the Ood of 
my salvation." Let the aged among 
us fall back on this assurance, and 
find their solace in the companionship 
of the Most High. He hath said, "1 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee." 
—J)r Taylor. 

2 E 



Why do you not boast in your God 
and bear up yourselves big with your 
expectations fix)m him ? Do you not 
see young heirs to great estates act 
and spend accordingly? And why 
shall you, being the King of Heaven's 
son, be lean and ragged from day to 
day, as though you were not worth a 
groat ? Oh, sirs, live upon your por- 
tion ; chide yourselves for living be- 
side what you have ! There are great 
and precious promises : rich, enriching 
mercies ; you may make use of God's 
all-sufficiency ; you can blame none 
but yourselves if you be defective or 
discouraged. . . . Ask your faint- 
ing spirits under pressing outward 
sorrows, is not Qod alive ? And why, 
then, doth not thy soul revive ? Why 
doth thy heart (ue within thee when 
comforts die? Cannot a living God 
support thy dying hopes? — Oliver 
Ueyux)od, 

Ver. 50. Paul cites this verse (Rom. 
XV. 9). This is clear evidence that 
David's Lord is here, but David is here 
too, and is to be viewed as an example 
of a holy soul making its boast in Gk)d, 
even in the presence of ungodlv men. 
Who are the despisers of God that we 
should stop our mouths for them? 
We will sing to our God whetiier they 
like it or no, and force upon them the 
knowledge of His goodness. Too much 
politeness to traitors may be treason to 
our King. — Spurgeon. 

Whoh chapter. This psalm is called 
by Michaelis more artificial, and less 
truly terrible, than the Mosaic odes. 
In structure it may be so, but surely 
not in spirit. It, appears to many be- 
sides us, one of the most magnificent 
lyrical raptures in the Scriptures. As 
if the poet had dipped his pen in " the 
brightness of that light which was 
before his eye ; " so he describes the 
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defloending Ood. Perhaps it may be 
objected thtft the nodus is hardly 
worthy of the vindex — ^to deliver David 
from his enemies, coald Deity ever be 
imagined to come down? But the 
objector knows not the character of 
the ancient Hebrew mind, (jod in 
His view had not to descend from 
heaven ; He was nigh — a cloud like 
a man's hand might conceal — ^a cry, a 
look, might bring him down. And why 
should not David's fancy clothe Him, 
as He came, in a panoply befitting 
His dignity, in clouds spangled with 
coals of fire ? If he was to descend, 
why not in state ? The proof of the 

Sndeur of this psalm is in the fact 
t it has borne the test of almost 
every transUtion, and made doggerel 
itself erect itself and become Divine. 
Even Stemhold and Hopkins its fiery 
whirlwind lifts up, purifies, touches 



into true power and then throws down, 
hdpless and panting, upon their ancient 
common. Perhaps its great charm, 
apart from the poetry of the descent, 
is the exquisite and subtle alternation 
of / and ITim. We have spoken of 
paralldism, as the key to the mechan- 
ism of Hebrew song. We find this 
existing between David and God — ^the 
delivered and the Deliverer — ^beaati- 
fully pursued throughout the whole of 
this psahn. ... It has been m- 
geniously argued that the existence of 
the / suggests inevitably as a polar 
opposite me thought of the Thou, that 
tne personality of man proves thus 
the persontditv of Ood ; but, be this as 
it majr, David s perception of that per- 
sonahty is nowhere so intense as here. 
He seems not onlj to see, but to feel 
and touch, the object of his gratitude 
and worship. — QUlJUan, 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



OBinoAL AND BxposiTOBT NoTBS. Ver. 1. Words, rather, Dinne iayings, ie., pioplwtic 
Qtteraiioes. Keil thus transUtea the verBe : 

** Divine laying of David the son of Jeese, 
Divine saying of the man, the higidy exalted 
Of the anbinted of the God of Jaoob»" ete. 

** The f oUowing words of David are thereby announced to be a peeoliarly prophetic dedaratkn 
which rests on an inspealdng of God by His Spirit to His sooL" {Brdmatm), This introdoctiaB 
to the prophetic announcement rests, both as to form and substance, upon the last sayings cC 
Balaam concerning the future histoiy of IsiaeL (Num. zxiv. 8-15). This not only shows to what 
extent David had occupied himself with the utterances of the earlier men of God oonoeraine 
Israel's future, but indicates, at the same time, that his own prophetio utterance waa intended 
to be a further esmansion of Balaam's prophecy conceiningthe star out of Jacob and the eoepCre 
of IsraeL Like Balaam, he calls his prophecy a Divine saying, or orade, as a revelation which 
he had received direct from God. (Nmn. xxiv. 8). But the recipient of this revelation was not, 
like Balaam the son of Beor, a man with closed eye, whose eyes had been opened by a visicD 
of the Almighty, but " the man who toot rai$ed up <m hiffh," t.e., whom Grod had lifted up out of 
humiliation to be the ruler of His people, yea, even to be the head of the nations. Chap. xxiL 
i4). (JTmI), " A statement of the grounds on which it was to be expected that he would be 
employed as an agent of God In the utterance of this important prophecy.** — {Jamieion). 

Ver. 2. " Spaka," Bather, tpeakdh, t .&, in the following revelation. <* On my toogae.** The 
parallelism here employed is obviously gradational, in which the Idea introduMd in the former 
member is continued, but amplified in the latter, (ffendenon,) ** While in verse 1 the jiro- 
phttic organ of the Divine sayinff is doubly characterised, verse 2 sets forth in two-fold expression 
the two^fold Divine medium of we inspired prophetic word." (^rdinann.) 

Ver. 8. '*Ctod . . . Sotik.** '* To indicate that the contents of His prophecy relate to 

the salvation of the people of Israel, and are guaranteed by the faithfulness of God." {KeiL) 

**8aid . . . Bpeaka" Bather, "iS^mIA . . . J^^eahOh," " Sto tliat ralwth." Thv 

■hould be— *< A ruler over men-^juit^A ruler in the fear of Ood," It evidently refers exclosively 
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totiieMe8dali,a8iiiIfla^zL2,8.MHl{iftMntenoeabniptttidiioUted; notiMErdauumremarka, 
^ynteofeieaily ooimeoted either with yene 2 or 4. 

Ver. 4. All the figures in this verae expreae the hkuings of the MeniAh*B raixL He is no< 
personally, m the Ei^liih yersion makes it appear, the sabject of the yerse. 

Ver. 5. ^AXthcng^ .... y«t.'* Here, again, the English yersion must be rejected. 
The yerse read correctly ia^^'Far unoi my home » wUk Ood. For Ht hoik made wUk me an 
everlasting covenant, provided with aU, and atteUed, For all my ealvation and all good pleasure 
^onld Be not make it to grow f The coyenant referred to is the promise made In chap. yii. 12, 
which is said to be guarded or provided witti all that can seooie its folfilment '* My salvation, 
i.e., the salyation promised, aasored to me and my seed. The pteaaure must be taken (as the 
■alyation is from God) as— what is well-pleasing to God, not— what is well-pleasing to me." 
(Brdmann.) 

Vers. 6, 7. " As thorns are extirpated oatof a land that is about to be brought under culture, 
■o wicked men will disi^ypear from the kingdom of the Messiah— ^e wi<£ed enemies and 
persecutors of this kingdom of righteousness. They resemble those prickly thorny plants which 
are twisted together, whose spires point in eyery direction, and are so sharp and strong that 
they cannot be approached without danger ; but hard instruments and yiolent means must be 
taken to destroy or uproot them. {Jamieeon,) ** la the mub« placa." "^ Where ih^ dwtU, ox, 
on the spot. (Aimeh^ and KieLJ Erdmann and others read, *' to that there should be an end 



Ver. 8. -Tn/elbmmdtib'* Bather, Ben ffatAmoni, of the family of SatAmon, not as in 
1 Chron. xxyH 82, a son, because in yerse 2 of that chapter, 2Sabdiel is mentioned as his father. 
"Cadoi;" «not leader, but most distinguished." (Erdmann,) "Cteytaliia,* or knights. 
{Mrdmann,) "mgtt hudred." *' This is not to be understood as signifying that he killed 
eight hundred men at one blow, but that in a battle he threw his spear again and again at 
the f oe^ until eight hundred men had been slain. The Chronicles giyes three hundred instead 
of eis^t hundred ; and as that number ooenrs again in yerse 18, it probably found its way from 
that yerse into this in the book of GhronieleflL 

Vers. 9-11. There are some yariations between the reading here and in the parallel account 
in 1 Chron. xL, but many of the apparent discrepancies are easily accounted for when we 
remember that they may he independent records, and are not necessarily oopied one from the 
other. '* Only to 4poll," ie., m&v had nothing to do but enter in and enjoy the fmlts of the 
TietoiT. Banttlto, ^perh^M the monntahMer." {Wordsworth), A troop. Erdmann, 
Swala, and Thenius traiLBlate this word as the name of the place, yiz., Lehi, (See Judges xy. 
9). LontOoo. " In the Chronicles it is added there was barley there. Doubtless the field (or- 
large nlain) was sown with both ; the independence of the two writers is thus shown." 
\ Wordsworth), 

Ver. 18. ThX90otfh9iMKtf eibl^as i or, the three diitfs of the thirty. The tAtrty are those 
eoiumeiated at the end of the chapter. TUrty-one (or thirty-two) are there mentioned, and jnore 
in Chronicles, but this was evidently a name for a certain corps of men, which, as Kid' suggests, 
poasibly at first numbered exactly thirty, but which would at times reoeiye additions in the 
oiflFerent wars in whidi David was engaged. Adnllam ** According to the situation here 
deseribed, this exploit occurred in the PhilStine war, narrated in chap. y. 17, sg." (Erdmann). 

Ver. 15. won of BotUAhan. "An ancient cistern, with four or five holes in the solid 
lock, at about ten minutes' distance to the north of the eastern oomer of the hill of Bethlehem, 
is pointed out by the natives as Bir-Daoud — David's well Dr. Robinson doubts the identity 
of the well ; but others think that there are no good grounds for doing so. Certainly, considering 
this to be the ancient well, Bethlehem must lu^ve once extended ten minutes further to the 
north, and must have lain, in times of old, not as now on the summiti but on the northern rise 
of the hill; for the well is by, or(l Chron. xL 7) at the gate. (Jamieson). "I find in the 
descriptions of travellers that the common opinion is, that David's captains had come from the 
■outh-east, in order to obtain, at the risk of their lives, the so much longed for water } while it 
is supposed that David was then himself in the great cave that is not far from the south-east of 
Bethlehem ; which cave is generally held to have been that of Adullam. But (Josh. xv. 85). 
AduUam lay <<in the valley "—that it, in the undulating plain at the western base of the 
mountains of Judea, and consequently to the south-west of Jerusalem. Be this as it may, 
David^s thrtemen had, in any case, to break through the host of the Philistines in order to reach 
the Weill and the position of Bir-Daoud acrees weU with this. {Van de Vdde). Dr. 
Thomson (Land and the Book) says that Bethldem is now poorly supplied with water. 

Ver. 17. *'&! JoopordF," f^c,fortheprieeof their souls, ie., at the risk of thehr UveiL <* The 
water drawn and fetched at the risk of their lives is compared to the soul itself, and the soul in 
in the Uood. (Lev. xviL 11.) Drinking this water, therefore, would be nothing else than 
driaUng their blood." (JEot.) 
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Ver. 19. Ohirf among three. As the historiftn mjB further on that, neither Abiehai nor 
Benniah attained nnto the three (so the Heb.) ; it seems better to read here chlrf anumg thirty, ix^ 
they distinguished themselyes among those heroes, bnt were not so renowned as those mentioned 
in verses 8-12. 

Ver. 20. " Lton-Uke m«BL" Literally, AritU, or Lions of Chd. The Arabs and Persians so 
demgnate eyeiy remarkably brave men, and tiiese were donbtlees two celebrated Moabitish 
warriors. "Pit," or CHitem. '*The lion had been driven into the ndghbonrhood of human 
habitations by a heavy fall of snow, and had taken refnge in a dstem." {Keil and othereJ) 



Ver. 21. ** An SgyvtlAB.** Better Tke Egyptian, some well-known man, oelelwated for his 
strength and stature. ** A goodly man," lit a man qfappearaneet or (as in ChronicleB) a man 
qfmeature. 

Ver. 22. " Tbree mlgbty." Here also it seems necessaiy to read Tkirtg instead of T%ree. 
(See on ver. 19.) 



Ver. 24-89. Most of these names are not farther known. *' SluunnmlL" Must not be 
confounded with the Shammahs mentioned in vers. 11 and 33. (KeH) *< IttaL*' *' Most be 
distingniahed from the Gathite." {KeU.) " XUphelet," etc. Many Hebrew scholan consider 
that there is here a slight error, as there is no reaM>n why the grandfather's name shonld be 
given in addition to tlukt of the father, and it better suits the grammatical form of some of the 
words to read— ^^pAe^ the ton of Ur; ffepher the Maaehathite, thus adding one to the Ust. 

Ver. 39. " 11ilrty«evai." " This number is oorrect, as there were three in the first class 
(verses 8-12), two in the second (verses 18-23), and thirty-two in the third (verses 24-39), since 
verse 84 contains three names according to the amended text" {Kvd.) (See above on 
ElipheUt), 

MAIN H0MILETIC8 OP THE PARAORAPH.-^Verm 1-7. 

David's P&ophect. 

I. That Gtod has spoken to man is a jEeust of hnman history. Reflection 
upon the aspect of thiugs around us, and especially upon the nature and needs 
of man, would lead us to expect that Ood would break the silence of eternity 
and let His voice be heard by the children of time. When a vessel is built to 
s^ upon unknown seas, the builder and owner of the ship does not consider her 
complete without the compass, by means of which she can make her way safely 
to distant ports and so fulfil the end for which she came into ezistenca A good 
human father, knowing the moral perils to which his children are exposed, wiU 
not leave them without the benefits of such moral instruction as he is able to 
impart to them. He would be a cruel man indeed if he permitted his children 
to grow up without giving them the benefits of his own larger experience and 
superior knowledge — ^without furnishing them with the best rules for the 
guidance of their lives which he was able to frame. Men find themselves 
strangers on the earth — compelled, whether they will or no, to cross the stormy 
and mysterious sea of life, and they naturally look to Him to whom they owe 
their being for some guidance to a haven of rest and satisfaction at the close of 
the voyage. They know how carefully a good earthly father provides, so far as 
he is able, for all the needs of his children ; and reasoning from the creature to 
the Creator, they conclude that God. must have so provided for their spiritual 
needs, especially as He so bountifully and Constantly supplies their bodily wants. 
Thoughtful men in past ages were driven to the conclusion that God would thus 
speak to men ; and we, who possess the book which claims to be the revelation 
of His mind and will, accept it because reason and analogy lead us to feel that 
such a revelation must be, and that the Bible records an undoubted fact when it 
declares that it has taken place. 

II. That Ood should speak by one man to many, and by some for alL is in 
accordance with the social constitution of all things around us. In all de- 
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partments of life we find that blessings come to man 'fchroagh man — that the 
gifts of Qod as a rale do not come to us direct from heaven, but through the 
medium and ministration of tiiose who are bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh. Not only so, but the most precious and valued benefits do not come 
through every man or any man, but tmrough men who seem to be specially gifted 
and elected to be the channels of such good things. One great scientific 
discoverer is the means of bringing enlightenment and elevation to many 
^nerations, another unfolds a secret by which the pain and suffering of thousands 
IS lessened or done away with. A great statesman brings peace and prosperity 
to the homes of hundreds of his countrymen, and a philanthrophist lifts up a 
generation of down-trodden men and women, and causes them to sing for joy. 
When God gave to man that greatest of His gifts — a knowledge of Himself— He 
did but work in harmony with His own constituted methods when He made 
known His will first to prophets and apostles, that through human hearts and 
by human lips the goodwili of God to tne race might be made known. 

III. What Gh)d has spoken reveals His desire that the rule of heaven should 
become theruleof earUi. One reason why the rule of heaven is the rule of 
justice is because its King can make no mistake as to what justice really is. 
Human creatures in power are sometimes unjust through ignorance of the 
merits of the case. They cannot be so perfectly acquainted with all the cir- 
cumstances of those under their authority as to act at all times with strict 
impartiality. But blessed be God, it is not so with Him. He who made man 
knows what is in him and around him, and cannot therefore err in His 
judgment. And all that He has said and done shows Him to be no less desirous 
than capable of thus dealing righteously with the children of men. He has 
found the Buler who alone is able to brin^ about this reign of righteousness 
upon the earth. His beloved Son can misjudge none through ignorance, and 
His perfect holiness makes it certain He will not abuse the power which He 
holds in His hand. In His life and death we read the desires and purposes of 
God concerning us, and when He speaks we hear the voice of Him who sits 
upon the throne of the universe, saying, "A just God and a Saviour, there is 
none beside Me " (Isa. zlv. 21). In proportion as men listen to Him, and foUow 
His guidance, will heaven be b^gun upon earth, and the darkness of sin and 
sorrow be dispersed by the rise ^of this Sun of Righteousness. It is to this 
end that " God spake in times past by the prophets" and has '' in these last 
days spoken by His Son." (Heb. i. 1.) 

OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 

Ver. 1. Religion, it has been con- battled fields of earth and to the petty 

tended, is not the proper theme of strifes and achievements of men ? . . . 

poetry But if poetry be No, let poetry rise amid the roll of 

adapted to body forth the noblest cherubic wheels and the rushing of 
conceptions, and to breathe the Ian- cherubic wings ; let ber glow with 
guage of stirring emotion, where is the seraphic ardour and learn seraphic 
theme that presents a field so sublime strams ; let her celebrate the redeem- 
as religion, or awakens emotions so ing work, and put hymns into the lips 
fervent? .... The most daring of those who, struggling with emotions 
flights fall far short of the elevation which they have no Unguage to utter, 
which such themes will justify ; the find in the bold and tender stanzas 
most glowing language cannot exagge- which consecrated talent has put forth, 
rate such emotion. Must the noblest the impassioned strains that both ex- 
forms of language be restricted to em- press and excite their piety. Were 
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examples asked it miffht be shown that 
poetry is the selected form in which 
prophets embodied their inspired vati- 
cinations, and the Psalms might be 
adduced as so many lyrical composi- 
tions exclusively dedicated to devotion. 
—John Ely. 

Ver. 4. The chief idea of the em- 
blem — ^the grass shining clearly after 
rain— is that of grawth—b&Sa, healthy, 
beautiful development and progress — 
steady, silent advance in holiness. In 
individuals under his precious influence 
the graces of the new creation are seen 
ripening, the understanding becoming 
more clear, the will more firm, the con- 
science more vigorous, the habits more 
holy, the temper more serene, the 
affections more pure, the desires more 
heavenly. In conmiunities conversions 
are multiplied, and souls advance 
steadily in hcAy beauties ; intelligence 
spreads, love triumphs over selfishness, 
and the expansive, genial spirit of 
Christ drives out the bitter spirit of 
strife and the dry spirit of mammon. — 
Blaikie. 

Like the spring, so is also the reign 
of grace, a loyous, busy time, wherein 
Messiah mi^es us righteous and God- 
fearing, so that we become green, 
blooming, firagrant, and grow and be- 
come fruitful. And now go so ; Who 
lives in spring he dies no more ; who 
dies in winter he lives no more, for the 
sun goes away from the latter; but 
to the former the sun rises up of which 
David prophesies. Where the sun, 
Christ, does not shine clear, the spring 
also is not pleasant ; but Moses with 
the law's thunder makes everything 
dreadful and quite deadly. But here, 
in Messiah's time, sa3rs David, when 
He shall reim over Israel itself, with 
grace to maKO us righteous and save 
us, it will be as deligntful as the best 
time in spring, when before day there 
has been a delightful warm rain, that 
is, the consohng gospel has been 
preached, and quickly thereupon the 
sun, Christ, comes up in our heart 
through right faith without Moses' 
clouds and thunder and lightning. 
Then all proceeds to grow, to be green 
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and blooming, and the day is rich in 
joy and peace. — Luther. 

Vers. 6 and 7. Some regard Christ's 
sceptre as one of mercy only, but the 
uniform representation of the Bible is 
different. There is an ominous com- 
bination of mercy and judgment in 
this, as in most predictions of Christ's 
kingly glory. In Uie bosom of one of 
Isaiws sweetest promises, the Messiah 
declares that He was anointed to pro- 
claim '' the day of vengeance of our 
Ood." .... It could not be other- 
wise. The union of mercy and judg- 
ment is the inevitable result of that 
rjgkteausness which is the foundation of 
IBs government Sin is the abominable 
thing which He hates. To separate 
men from sin is the grand object of 
His rule. For this end. He draws His 
people into union with Himself; .... 
but as for those who refuse to part 
with their sin, .... the sin that is 
within them cannot abide in His holy 
kingdom, and as they refuse to let 
their sin be des^yed and their per- 
sons saved, nothing remains but that 
they and their sins perish together. — 
Blaikie. 

Vers. 1-7. True preaching is alwa^ 
a prophetic testimony. I. As to it$ 
origin : the spirit of the Lord speaks 
through it. II. As to Us contents: 
the word of the Lord is upon its 
tongue. III. As to its sul^ects: the 
mysteries of God's saving purpose, 
which only God's Spirit can explain ; 
the great deeds of God's grace, which 
can be proclaimed only on the ground 
of personal, inner experience, and of 
one s own seeing and hearing ; and the 
future affairs of God's kingdom, in the 
manifestation of Divine salvation and 
Divine judgment, which only the eve 
illuminated by the light and of the 
Spirit can behold. — Erdmann, 

The prophetic photograph of the 
future ruler in the prophecy of David 
answers in its outlines to the counter- 
part of the JulffUment in Christ, and 
this : — I. In respect to His personal 
appearing, perfect righteousness, and 
holiness in complete fear of God (re- 
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ligious ethical peifection). ^ II. In bearing towards the Divine sayinp; (the 
respect to the extend of His royal Neun^, by which he receives an »f»f7M- 
dominion, He is ruler over men, univer- diate revelation in plastic form of 
sality of world dominion. III. In what he had previously received as a 
respect to the foundations of His kinff. promise through Nathan. — JSrdmann. 
dom, the promises of Gk>d. IV. In A blessed end, when, in looking back 
respect to the actimty and iifeets of upon the path of life that lies liehind, 
his royal rule, on the one hand in the one has nothing to utter but ^titude 
enlightening, warming, animating, and and praise ; when, in looking around 
fructifying liakt of his manifestations upon his own life's acquisitions and 
of grace and blessings of salvation; on his possession of salvation, all self- 
the other hand, in the ftre of His glorying is silent, and only the testi- 
judgment consuming all ungodliness, mony to God's grace and mercy, that 
— ISrdmann. ^ has done all and given all, comes upon 
The pronhetic element, which ap* the lips. When, in looking forward 
pears in David's Messianic psalms, into the future of God's kingdom upon 
comes out most strongly hera In earth, on the ground of the grace ex- 
Nathan's promise and prophecy David perienced in life, one's fiedth becomes a 
is merely passively receptive, and his prophet, beholding the wa^ along 
prayer is only the echo of the Divine which the Lord brought His l^ngdom 
wonl he has received, but here he through darkness to lieht; through 
rises to the highest prophetic action, conflict to victory. — JSramann. 
which pre*supposes indeed a passive 

MAIN HOMILETICS OP THE PARAQRAPH.-'VmtM 8-39. 

Thb Mighty Men and The Wbll of Bkthlbheic. 

L There is a loyalty in noble natures which seeks oceasions of self-taoriflce. 
Satan very greatly belied even our fallen human nature when he said, " Skin 
for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give for his life " (Job ii 4). Here 
he shows either his ignorance or his malice, for millions of men and women have 
proved its falsity. No generation has ever lived upon the earth in which some have 
not been found willing to risk their lives, not merely in obedience to the voice 
of conscience, or out of gratitude to Christ and for the sake of spreading His 
gospel, but as David's mighty men did here, with a devotion which seemed on 
the watch for an opportunity to manifest its depth. We should have good 
reason to admire these warriors if they had fougnt their way to Bethlehem's 
ffate to rescue their master from the hands of the Philistines, or to procure for 
him some necessary food or drink. Such a deed would have entitled them to 
receive the well-done of faithM servants and would have establialied their chum 
to David's grateful love. But in braving death to gratify a passing wish of their 
king they went far beyond the strictest requirements of duty, and their conduct is 
a striking proof of the fact that the noblest natures find their purest gratification 
in self-sacrifice — ^in laying all that they have and are at the feet of another. 

n. Those who are the objects of deep affection should be watchful of the 
claims they make upon it. David's desire was perfectly natural and lawful, and 
it was not wrong to express it. But it was certainly somewhat inconsiderate, 
seeing that he must nave known the kind of men who surrounded him. 
Probably, however, he did not dream that the utterance of his wish would have 
such a result, and we may well believe that his experience now made him more 
careful in the future when such brave and loving niends were near. It behoves 
all who are deeply and tenderly loved to be very mindful how strong such love 
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is and how much it will do end bear for the object of its lore. True it is that 
self-deyotion raises and gladdens the soul that exercises it, but none but the 
utterly mean man could use this truth to excuse his own selfishness. Let such 
an one remember that he loses in proportion as the other gains, and let all be 
so anxious to find out and gratify the desires of those who love them as to 
have no room to express their own. 

Ill Heroic deeds have a tendency to beget others after their kind. It is 
quite possible that David's mighty men became what they were through associa- 
tion with him. He had set them many noble examples of bravery and self- 
forgetfulness, and they had been apt pupils of a worthy master. And now their 
deed of Joyal daring begets in him one of the same kind. When men thus seek 
to equal and out-do each other in bringing their lower nature into subjection to 
the higher, and in seeking who shall m uie fi^^eater in acts of loving service, 
then, indeed, is a warfare carried on which is all gain and no loss, and where 
both sides gain a victory worth having. 



OUTLINES AND SUGGESTIVE COMMENTS. 



I. Thethreewarriorsmustbesurveyed 
as serviuits of David, men engaged to 
obey his commands and execute his 
will to the utmost of their power. And 
their conduct then appears very ad- 
mirable, as {at removed as can well be 
imagined from that calculating and 
niggardly obedience which betrays a 
disposition to do the least possible, to 
render as little to a master as that 
master can be prevailed on to accept. 

. . . . ])avid miffht have sum- 
moned the bravest of his battalions 
and bidden them attempt the forcing 
a passage to the well, but he simply 
uttered a wish, ... and it was 
sufficient for the bold and true-hearted 
men. . . . There is an example 
set to every man who is called upon 
for obedience, which fits the history 
before us to be inscribed on our 
kitchens, our shops, and our churches. 
The example lies in their not having 
waited for a command, but acted on a 
wish, and there is no man to whom the 
term servant applies— and it applies 
to every man, at least with reference 
to Gk)d-^who would not do well to 
ponder the example. . . . Consider 
men generaUv as the servants of GRkL 

... He dealeth with us as with 
children, rather not lajdng down an 
express precept for every possible case, 
but supposing in us a prmciple which 
will always lead to our considering 



what will be pleasing to Himself, and 
to our taking His pleasure as our rule. 
. . . And the Christian should 
search for the least indication of Grod's 
will, and give it all the form of a posi- 
tive statute. . . . n. Then what care 
should there be that nothing may be 
said in joke which may be taken in 
earnest, nothing even hinted at as our 
belief or desire which we vfovld not 
have acted upon by those who hear 
our words. It is specially to children 
that this remark applies ; for they 
may be supposed to have all that 
submissiveness to authority and that 
willingness to^ oblige which dis- 
tinguished David's warriors, as well 
as the inabiU^ of discriminating a 
casual expression fh)m an actual 
direction. . . . There may occur 
precisely what occurred with David's 
servants. It is not that the monarch 
has commanded his warriors to dare 
death ... or even wished them 
to undertake the rash and perilous 
enterprise. It is only that, without 
reflection or thought, he gave utter- 
ance to something that was passing in 
his mind, and that those about him 
overheard the inconsiderate expression. 
And do you mark that youn^ person, 
who is devoting himself witn uncal- 
culating eagerness to some worldly 
pursuit. .... The parent never 
wished him thus to squander his 
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powera; the parent never thought 
that he would .... but was 
apt to give words to feelings which he 
wonld never have breathed, had he 
remembered the possibility of their 
being received as genuine, or inter- 
pret^ as htudable. . . . III. But 
the genuineness of the repentance of 

David is proved by 

his refu£Hd to derive benefit from his 

sin And we are now 

concerned with the question as to 
what is binding on a man, if, with the 
advantages, procured by a fault, \ymg 
at his disposal, the water from thewefl 
of Bethlehem sparkling before him, he 
become convinced of his fault ? . . . 
Is he to drink of the water, to ezgoy 
the advantages ? It may often be a 
hard question, but we do not see how 
there can be any true penitence, where 
what has been wrongfully obtained is 
kept and used. . . . Let the case 
be that which is not unlikely to occur 
amid the complicated interests of agreat 
mercantile community. ... We 
cannot think it enough to give large 
sums in charity as an atonement or 
reparation. . . . Zaccheus made 
an accurate distinction between resti- 
tution and almsgiving - he would give 
alms of that only wnich had l^n 
honourably obtained; the rest -he 
returned, with large interest, to those 
from whom it had been unfairly pro- 



cured. And though it might be im- 
possible for the tracer to make restitu- 
tion preciselv to the parties who have 
been injured, we do not see how, with 
his conscience accusing him of having 
done wrong, he canlawiully appropriate 
any share of the profits any more than 
David could have lawfully drunk of 
the water procured at his ill-advised 
wish. — Canon MdviUe. 

A knightly deed this 1 But was it 
not rather foolhardiness, if not down- 
right servility, and was not this expend- 
ing courage recklessly, and dealing 
wastefully with human life? This 

Juestion resembles that with which 
udas Iscariot presumed to censure the 
anointing of Mary at Bethany. True 
love has its measure in itself, and in 
its modes of manifestation puts itself 
beyoiid all criticism. — Krummacher. 

In David's conduct to the heroes 
that bring him water from Bethlehem 
at the risk of their lives are set forth 
these three things : — I. Noble modesty, 
which regards the love-ofifering of one's 
neighbour as too dear and valuable for 
one's self and declines to receive it. 
II. Sincere humility before the Lord,, 
which lays the honour at His feet as 
He to whom alone It belongs. III. 
A clear view and tender estimation of 
the infinite moral worth of human life 
in men's relations towards one another 
and towards God. — Erdmann. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Ver. 1. *' Again." Eyidently referxing to the famine mentioned in chftp. zzi. 1-14. 
" bnML" Some special national gnilt not specified mnst be here referred to. If, as most 
writen sappoee, tiiis oocorred in the closing yean of David's life it may be the rebellion under 
Absalom. " Ha." Attempts have been made to translate here impersonaUy, Dawid wot moved, 
etc ; and in Chronicles the instigation is attribated to Satan. Bat the grammatical constroction 
will not admit of any other rendering, and the expression has pmllels in other parts of 
Scripture, and most be read in the light of what is revealed to us of the Divine character. 
(See 1 Sam. zxvL 19, 2 Sam. xvi. 10.) On these passages Kiel says : '< They show that God only 
instigates those who have sinned against Him to evU deeds ; and therefore that the instigation 
consists in the fact that Gk>d compds sinners to manifest the wickedness of their hearts in 
deeds, or furnishes the opportunity and occasion for the unfolding and practical manifestation of 
the evil desires of his heart, that the sinner may either be brought to the knowledge of his 
more evil ways and also to repentance, through the evil deed and its consequences, or if the 
heart shotild be hardened still more by the evil deed, that it may become ripe for the judgment 
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ofdMtlL Ezd]iumnreiiiarlnt]iat''thecononrfianihitGodincitMtoBb 
beloDgv to the same oirole of thought as the idea» carried over by Panl into tiie New Teetament* 
of tnan'a kairdMng In sia as a Divine aot The haidenSog pertaini only to the inner being, to 
heart and diepoaitioii (which becomee inaiuceptible to the influenoee of the Divine word and 
■pint), to the will, which peraistently sets itself against God's holy vrill, to the ethical habits of the 
whole personality, etc. . . . The Diyine ineUement to evU on the other hand refen to individual 
aots, and consists not in God's prodnoing evil, which would be inconslBtent with Ua hdUnew 
(oomp. James L, It), bnt in his occasioning the evil to break forth from the hiddsB depifaa of 
the heart and realise itself in deed, though this need neither pre-soppose nor indnce hardening , 
but is rather intended to be the mean and avenue to the salvation and bettering of the sinner." 
HengBtenberg's comments on Psalm zlL 6 apply wdl to this sabject "Sin pertains, indeed, to 
man. He may always free himself from it by penitence. But if he does not repent^ then the 
firnu in which sin exhibits itself are no longer under his control, but under God's dispensation,** 
etc. But it is perhi^ safer to leave this very difficult snbject hy saying, in the words of the 
American translator of Lange's Commentary, that " there is here myolved the whole subject of 
the co-relation of Divine and human action, about wUch we can only insist on the two onhar^ 
monisaUe facts of the absolute efficient control of (Sod, and the complete independenoe of 
man." (See also Hengstenberg on vene 8.) 



Ver. 2. «'iriimb«r," or mutter. From toim 9 it appean that this numbering was of a 
military character, and the aim of David was, most likely, to ascertain the fighting power of 
the people. 

Ver. 8. '* Bow mnaj soew," literally, Of tt if: Joab's words show that this ooisaB was 
quite different from that taken by Moses at the conmiand of God. (Exod. zxz. 12 ; Nomben 
i. and xxvi) He evidently regarded it at least as impolitic. Several views are held as to the 
nature of David's sin in the act, but, as Erdmann remaika, Joab's remonstrsaoe ** Indica t es 
David's purpose to be to please himself with the exhibition of the imposing military strength of 
ihe people ; and the ungo^ feature, therefore, was its motive, David's hao^ty es t i m at ion of 

himself and his people, nia sin was one both of the Uttt of the ejfet and jM-icIe. 

Doubtless he who had led Israel to so lofty a heigfat, forgetting himself before the Lord, 
had a piond desire to exhibit tiie splendid array of his people's military strength, as a 
pledge of the further advance of his house and people, and of the further development 
of the promise in Deut xxxiii 29." " The nature of David's sin is declared by the 
sacred writer, saying that it was prompted by Satan, the author of pride and unbelief; 
.... it was the sin of lack of faith in God, and in His jraotection ; it was the sin of self 
confidence, vain g^ry, and reliance on an arm of flesh." (Wordtworth), ** Warlike thooghts 
certainly stand in the back-ground; if we fail to see this, we lose the key to the whole 
transaction. David feeds his heart on the great numbers, on the thought of what his successors 
on the throne would be able to attain with such power. From its first origin Israel was called 
to the supremacy of the world. Already this assurance was given (Deut xxxiiL 29). David 
now thought he oould rise, step by step, to such elevation without the help of God, who had 
provided for the beginning. The records should bear witness to all time that he had laid a 
solid foundation for this great work of the future. Had his perception been dear, he vronld not 
have disregarded the special hint contained in the law respecting the danger connected with the 
numbering of the people. In Exod. xxx. 11, it is ordained that on the numbering of the people 
every Israelite shoula bring a ransom, " that there be no plague among them, when thou 
numberest them." By this they would be released, as it were, from the death incurred by tiieir 
proud arrogance. It reminded them of the danger of forgett^ human weaknes^ so imminent 

where an Individual feels himself the member of a luge whcde. With this feeling even 

the Romans presented offerings of atonement at their census In Psa. xxx., whidi has 

reference to this event, David himself describes the state of his mind, which offered a point of 
contact for the temptation According to this, confidence was the melancholy root of sin, both 
in David and the nation. Soft indolence, says Calvin, had taken possession of his mind, so that 
he had no inclination for prayer, nor any dependmice on the mercy of God, but trusted too 
much to his past fortune. Where tiiis corrupt disposition is found in the soul, God's influence 
making use of Satan as its instrument, leads the corrupt germ to its development, rousing to 
action that which slumbers in the soul in order to bring Mout the retributive judgment in which 
man, if otherwise well intentioned, learns folly to recognise his sinful condition, and is moved 
to repentance. The question is not one of sim|^e permission on the part of God, but of a real 
action, and that of a nature Which eadi one may stul perceive in his own tendendes. Whoever 
once yidds to his sinful disposition is infallibly invdved in the sinful deed which leads to 
retributive judgment, however much he may strive against it." (ffengitenberg,) 

Ver. 6. '* Plt^«d," L$,, encamped in the open country because of the great numbers who 
would assemble. " Aroer . . . rlT«r of 0*4." Bather, the " brook-VAlloy," etc There 
was another Aroer in Reuben, and one mentioned only in 1 Sam. xxx. 28. This town is 
generally considered to be identical with the one nesr Rabbah mentioned in Num. xxxiL 34 and 
Joshua xuL 85. Some travellers identify it with the modem ilyro, but there is much nnoer- 
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taii^iy about ita predae podtioiL " Jmmt." Mentioiiad MFflnJ tfanw in Jodma and in 
Nnmben, and lometimea apelt /o-owr. " It was known to EnseUna and Jerome, and ita 
poaition is laid down with minntenea in tba OnantagtUon ai ten Bonum milea weet of Pliila- 
delphi and fifteen from Heshbon." {BSbUoal JKetionaiy.) Modem traTeUen ara divided ai to 
ita exact dte. 

V«r. 6. "CMlMd." The monntaiaona diatriot on botii ndee of the Jabbdic «Tahtim- 
HodaM." Thia word is yeiy obecore, and neither ancient nor modem trantUtora can diBoem 
any meaning in it, either as a proper name or aa a descriptive phraae. It ia generally agreed 
that tiie text is incorrect. "DmHaul" '* There seema no reason to donbt that the well-known 
Dan is intended. Wehave no record of any other Dan in the north, and even if this were not the 
case, Dan, as the accepted northern lunit of the nation, waa too important a place to escape 
mention in such a list as that in the text'* {BtbUeal Dietionarp.) The Vnlgate roads Dan-jaar, 
which Gesenins tnmalates Dan in the wood^ This deaoription agreea with tiie character of the 
oountiy. 

Ver. 7. "TFM,''etc That is, in the ragion afterwards called Galilee, in which it i^pean the 
heathen nationa were not extemiinated bat tribntaty. (So KeU and others.) ** The division 
into Himtu and Canaanitea is remarkable ; periiaps theae wero the most prominent of the 
surviving native races." {TrantiatitoT ofLan^t Oommentary), 



Ver, 8. CNme tbvongli, etc. "According to 1 Ohron. xxL 6, the census was not extended 
into Benjamin and Levi, " becaase the king^s word was aa abomination to Joab,** and acccndinff 
to 1 Chron. xxvii 24^ Joab did not finiah Us task because the plague broke out beforo he haa 



Ver. 9. Bight Imadrad tttaaaaad. .... Ftva huiArad tlianaawdi, These numbers 
do not agree witii those given in Chronicles wharo a higher number is given for Israel and 
a lower for Judah (1,100,000 and 470,000). Some thhik thero wero two countingSy one 
according to tiie private lists in the citica and villages, the other from the public registers, or 
that Chronidee includes the non-Israelites among £e people. ''The numbers aro given in 
thousands, and theref oro an only approximate atatoments in round numbers ; and the d&ferance 
in two texts arose ditefly from the fact, that the stateuMnts wero merely founded upon oral 
tradition, since, according to 1 Chron. xxvii. 24, the result of the census was not inserted in the 
annals of the kingdom. Thero is no ground, however, for regarding the numbers as exaggerated, 
if we only bear hi mind that the entiro population of a land amounts to about four times the 
number of those who aro fit for militaiy s^vioe, and, therefore, 1,800,000, or even a million and 
a half, would only ropresent a total population of five or six millions — a number which could 
undoubtedly have been sustained in Palestine, according to thoroughlv reliable testimony as to 
its unusual fertility." {KeU). ** In this muster of Israel it is probable the standing army of 
David (1 Chron. xxvii), wfaidi had beforo been numbered, is not rockoned, but it is inserted in 
the Chjronides. This standing army consisted of 12x24,000*288,000 men, who, with their 
chiliaTchs and twelve genenUs, will make 800,000 ; and if these aro added to the 800,000 
mentioned hero, the numbers in both i^aces would coincide." (Wordtworth). I^th regard to the 
difference in the number allotted to the tribes of Judah, Wordsworth suggests that "perhaps 
David had 80,000 stationed with him at Jerusalem, and the other 470,000 wero mustered by 
Joab." 

Ver. 11. *' For," rather, and. It is not intended that Grod*s visit produced the conviction in 
David's mind. 

Ver. 18. " Sevan jraara." In Chronicles the number is three, which some expositon prefer 
as agreeing better with the connection, vis., three evils to choose from, and each lasting through 
three divisions of time. But, as Keil remarks : ** This agreement favours the eeven rather than 
the three, which is open to the suspicion of being intentionally made to conform to the rest." 
Some suggest that in the Chronicles three successive years to come wero offered ; and that the 
seven here include the three former yesrs of famine, which, with the year then in course, would 
make seven. 



Ver. 14. " Thm liaad of omb." " It is not easy to see how tUs iqpplies to famine ; probably 
inasmuch as it tends more or less to create dependence upon those who aro still in possession of 
^e means of life." (KeU.) ** War and famine would not have hurt David's own person. With 
noble disinterestedness he chose pestilence, in which he himself would be exposed to death no 
less than his subjects." (Theodtret.) 

Ver. 15. " Tha tlaa appointad." A doubtful rendering, and some translate *' to the time 
of the evening sacrifice," objecting that the pestilence did not last three days. But the phrase 
" time appointed " may even then be taken to rofer to the appointed hour of evening sacrifice, 
or it may be as Erdmann suggests that ** the narrator combining and, in the Hebrew fashion, 
antidpadng what follows, means by this expression to say that God in His meroy permitted the 
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pestilence to go on only to a determined point of time vtUkin the three dajB.*' 
thOQaaaA." If the pestilence only lasted part of a day its violence waa greater than any on 
record. It is recorded by Diodonu that in the siege of Syracuse 100,000 soldien in the 
Carthaginian army died within a short tima 

Ver. 16. *'T1ie aagAL" Verse 17 affii^ns that David saw the angeL This then is no 
poetic fignre, bnt a statement of a supematoral event, which removes the pestilence from the 
r^on of ordinary visitations of a siinilair nature. " Jemaalflm." ^The pestilence seems to 
have broken out at opposite extremities of the country, and to have advanced with gigantic 
strides until it was ready to concentrate its "ddence upon Jerusalem." (/omtesoik) "Iiord 
r^MBtAd." (See on 1 Sam. xv. 10.) *' T1ir«dilag^iilMe." These places were in the open 
air, and usually outside the town or city, and on an eminence, if possible, in order to catch the 
wind, which was utilised to winnow the com. *' Araimali tlM Jebiifllte." Galled Oman in 
the Chronicles, one of the old inhabitants of the land, who, having apparoitly become a 
worshipper of Jehovah, retained his possessions in the dty. 

Ver. 17. " And David.*' According to Ohronides, the elders also clothed in sackcloth were 
with David at the time; " I &»▼• BlBiied." " The punishment was sent for the people's own 
sin, though David's sin was the immediate oooasion of its execution." ( Vcn Qerlatk.) 

Ver. 28. " Aa a kdng." The readings here differ somewhat. If we take it as translated in 
the English version, we must understand that Araunah belonged to the rojral family of the 
Jebusites, an important fact which, as Thenius remarks^ ** would not have been stated in a 
single word." Another reading is : '*AU this gives Araunah, the servant of my lord the king, to 
the king," Keil asserts that the noun is a vocative : AU this giveth Araunah, long, to the Jang. 

Ver. 24. Ilfly olidkels. In Chronicles the sum is six hundred shekels of gold. No attempts 
that have been made to reconcile these statements are satLsfactory, and it seems better to 
suppose a corruption of the text in one of the records. *' Apparently the statement in Chronicles 
is the more correct of the two ; for if we consider that Abraham paid four hundred ahekela of 
silver for the site of a family burial-place, at a time when the land was very thinly populated, 
and therefore land must have been much cheaper than it was in David's time, the sum 
of fifty shekels of silver (about ^6) appears too low a price." (JTetZ). *'But it should be 
remembered that the field for which Abraham gave four hundred shekels was of conmdaable 
size, comprising the cave at one end, and also timber, perhaps several acres in aU, whereas the 
threshing floor was probably not one hundred feet in diameter. The explanation given by 
Bochart (which is far the best) may possibly be true, that the fifty shekels here mentioned were 
gold shekels, each worth twelve silver shekels, so that the fifty gold shekels are equal to the nz 
hundred silver ; and that our text riiould be rendered, David bought the threshing-JUtor and the 
oxen for money, viz., fifty shdeds, and that the passage in Chronicles should be rendered, gold 
shekels of the value (or weight) of six hundred shekels, 

Ver. 25. " TlMra." As we learn from 2 Gbroa. iiL 1, on Mount Moriah, afterwards the site 
of Solomon's temple. (See Critical Notes on chap. v. 7.) 

MAJN B0MILETIC8 OF THE CHAPTER. 

The Numbebing of the People. 

I. The motiye and spirit of a deed determine its moral character. From the 
human standpoint the act of David appears quite harmless, even if inexpedient 
or impolitic. It belongs to quite a different class from his adulteiv and 
murder, because those deeds at once shock the moral sense of everyone who has 
any spark of moral sensitiveness within him, while this arouses no such emotion. 
Yet God here convicts His servant of a great wrong, and David acknowledges 
the justice of the sentence. We must, therefore, look behind the outward 
action to the inward state of mind which prompted it, and find there the 
iniquity of which David confesses himself guilty. But this is in accordance 
with all the teachings of Holv Writ from the days of the fall to those of Christ, 
The deed which first brought death into the world and all our woe was one 
which in itself was trivial, and under other circumstances would have been 
innocent. But as an act of disobedience to a plain command it was a great 
transgression, heavily weighted with terrible, yet justly-merited, retribution. 
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Looking on the bright side of (his doctrine, how small a thing it is to give a 
thirsty fellow creature a cup of cold water, and how ofiien it may be done 
without having anv moral si^^nificance. But Our Lord tells us there is a spirit 
and a motive which make this ordinary and simple act of great moral value and 
worthy of His notice and reward. So His anointing by Mary of Bethany. The 
deed itself was not so very remarkable, it was not to human eyes a very great 
act of devotion, But the acceptance which it met with from Him wlio read the 
heart of the doer seals it as one of no ordinary spiritual worth. In this, as in 
many other points, the religion of the Bible differs 'from and transcends all 
other systems. It enters into a man's soul and takes cognizance of what passes 
there, and condemns or justifies accordingly. 

n. Very godly men are sometimes strangely inconsistent with themselves. 
Notwithstanding his deep spiritual experience and his ardent spiritual desires 
and emotions, David had very strong tendencies to obey the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life. It seems almost impossible that the 
man who penned the 23rd Fsalm could have ever been an adulterer and a 
murderer. It is, perhaps, more surprising at first sight that he who wrote the 
51st Fsalm could afterwards, in apostohc language, have fallen into such a 
'' snare of the devil " as that in which we here find nim. Yet every godly man 
who searches his own i^irit knows how much there is still within him ready to 
respond to the suggestions of the evil one, and every Christian's life unites with 
that of David in testifying to the universality of the experience of Paul — I 
delight in the law of God after thd inward man ; but I see another law in my 
members warring against the law of my mind and bringing me into captivity to 
the law of sin which is in my members (Bom. vii. 22, 23). 

III. A man's attitude after lin settles the question of diaracter, and his 
position in relation to God. A child's character can^ be better estimated 
by the way in which he behaves under his father's just displeasure than 
bv counting the actual number of his transgressions. So is it with God's 
children. The godly flee to Qod when thev have sinned ; the ungodly flee from 
Him (Fsalm xxxiii. 1-8 ; 1 John 1-8). (On this thought see also on chap. xiv. 
25-33, page 360. On the remonstrance of Joab see on chap xix. 1-15, page 
384. On David's chastisement see on chap. xii. 14-25, page 346). 

OUTLINES AND 8U0QE8TIVE COMMENTS, 

Ver. 1. The Scripture is most care- ascertaining the armed forces of the 
ful that^ we should feel the reality of land — this was the thought of a self- 
Divine intimations, that we should exalted man. ... I do not know any- 
refer them to their true source, and thing so instructive to us if we use them 
yet that we should understand how aa we ought, as these passages in the 
possible it is for a man to pervert Bible, which teach us that all good 
them and found wrong inferences upon thoughts, counsels, just works, come 
them, if his own mind is not in a from the Spirit of God, and at the 
thoroughly pure and healthy condition, same time that we are in most immi- 
The thought that it was a blessing to nent peril every moment of turning the 
be the head of a growing and thriving Divine suggestions into sin, by allowing 
people — this was Divine. The thought our selfish and impure conceits and 
that it was well for a ruler to be ac- rash generalizations to mix with them, 
quainted with the condition and re- — Maurice, 
sources of his people — ^this was Divine. 

. . . But the determination, just then, Ver. 12. The chastisement was not 

to send forth officers for the sake of sent while he was in a state of insensi- 
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bility to his sin, but after he awoke to 
a sense of it It is not while the child 
is in a state of proud and hardened 
impenitence that the rod may be ap* 
liea with most hope of sacoess, but 
when conscience has b^gon to speak 
out, and soft relentings to appear. 
Dealing with conscience and appeals to 
the heart must ordinarily rarecede the 
infliction of punishment. — BlaikU. 

Ver. 14. Whatever correction is 
necessary to (}od's creatures, it is their 
request that He may be the immediate 
dii^nser of it 1. Because He is the 
fountain of mercy, and limits the 
punishment to the necessity. 2. He 
chastises to redaim and not to revenge. 
3. What comes from the hand of the 
Lord melts the heart and humbles the 
soul, as the rod in the hand of man 
can never do. 

We do well believe thee, David, 
that tbou wert in a wonderful strait ; 
this verv liberty is no other than 
fetters; tnou needest not have fiunine; 
thou needest not have the sword ; 
thou needest not have pestilence; 
one of them thou must have ; there 
is misery in all ; there is misery in 
any; thou and thy people can die 
but once, and once they must die, 
either by famine, war, or pestilence. 
Qod, how vainlj do we hope to naas 
over our sins with impunity, wnen 
all the (avour that David and Israel 
can receive is to choose their bane ! 
—Bishop Hall 

Ver. 10. ''See then, David, thou 
hast gained thy purpose. What a 
power is this that is placed at thv 
disposal I A population of six mil- 
lions, the inhabitants of the littie 
tribes of Levi and Benjamin not being 
reckoned. What great things mavest 
thou now undertake I Who may dare 
raise his head so loftily as thou mayest, 
.and who is there that may sit on his 
throne so free from care and so securely 
as tbou dost?" So many in spirit 
might perhans say to him. But what 
happens? Instead of glorjring^, the 
king bends his head, descends in silence 
from his seat» and withdraws into one 
480 



of his more remote chambers; and now 
listen! — "I have sinned greatly in 
that I have done," he cries out with 
deep emotion of heart : " and now, I 
beseech thee, Lord, take away die 
iniquity of thy servant^ for I have 
done very foolishly!" Wondarfiill 
That very thing from which David 
promised to himself kingly joy, now 
brinffs him only bitter sorrow, and thai 
which ouffht to have added to his dig- 
nity, suddenly humbles him in deepest 
debasement But this does not surpriae 
u& As the sun always breaks tfarous^h 
the clouds which encompass it, so the 
conscience, when once it is awakened 
and enlightened by the Spirit of God, 
always comes forth again victoriouslT 
out of every eclipse, and frees itseu 
from every entanglement, and aaeerts 
anew its authority as a judge. Yca, 
in believers it constantiy increases in 
tenderness, and becomes more and 
more like the apple of the eye, to whidi 
the smallest mote gives annoyance ; 
nor can there be any rest obtained till 
it is removed. The world cannot com- 
prehend how so many things which it 
thinks uniniportant and small fill the 
children of God with such de^ shame 
and make them so sad. "What is 
there so serious," it is perhaps said to 
them, " in examining thy treasures, or 
in seekinff the £ftvour of this or that 
influential man, or taking a lottoy- 
ticket? Where is there a Divine 
ecmmcmd which thou hast therein 
transgressed?" And, indeed, those 
who tnus speak are not conscious where 
such a Divine precept is. But they 
know it well who have transgressed it 
Their heart has forsaken the Lord 
and distrusted his power and bva — 
Krunmacher, 

What then, was David's sin? He 
will needs have Israel and Judah num- 
bered. Surely thereis no malignity in 
numbers; neither is it unfit for a 
prince to know his own strength. This 
IS not the first time that Israel had 
gone under a reckoning. The act 
ofifends not, but the misaffeotion : the 
same thing had been commendaUy 
done out of a princely providence, 
which now, through the curiosity. 
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pride, miflconfidenoe of the doer, proves 
heinously vicious. Those actions, 
which are in themselves indifferent, 
receive either their life or their bane 
from the intentions of the agent. 
Moses numbereth the people with 
thanks , David with displeasure. Those 
sins which carry the smoothest fore- 
heads and have the most honest appear- 
ances, may more provoke the wrath of 
Gk>d than^ those which bear the most 
abomination in their facea How many 
thousand wickednesses passed through 
the hands of Israel, which we men 
would rather have branded out for 
judgment than this of David's ! The 
righteous judge of the world censures 
sins, not by their ill looks, but by their 
foul h&ax^— Bishop Hall. 

Ver. 24. The principle that comes 
out in these words is one that will 
sweep the whole circle of worship, and 
work, and gifts, and persomd regions 
life. I. WorMp. For in our buUi- 
ings, in our vermes of praise and prayer, 
preaching and hearing, we are to give 
our best m effort, in intelligence, in all 
things, facing and resisting every tempt- 
ation to the contrary, with the words, 
''Shall I offer," etc. II. Wm-i. Not 
to schemes only that are pleasant, and 
in times that are convement, and by 
proxies that are easily obtainable wiU 
the true worker of Ood devote himself. 
III. Gifts. Not with careless gifts, 
almost covertly given, or the smallest 
coin dealt out nig^udly, can he give 
who says, "ShalTl offer? "etc. IV. 
Personal religion. There is meanness 
and ingratitude in the spirit that 
relegates all religious care^ to the 
leisure of Sunday, or of the sick-room, 
or of the infirmities of old ase. Why 
should we not offer to Ood that which 
costs us nothing? Three questions 
may throw light upon it 1. now far 
what costs you nothing is any benefit 
to yourself 1 Such may be of some 
benefit. But only what " costs some- 
thing" call out, (1) highest motives 
and employs (2) all/ictt/m9. 2. How 
far what costs you nothing has much 
inHuence upon the world ? Sacrifice is 
the subtle and tremendous element 



needed in all great influence. In the 
home, in the Church, in the state, they 
only climh true thrones, and wear real 
crowns, who have the spirit of sacrifice. 
The Saviour Himself relied upon that 
— " I, if I be lifted up, wiU draw," etc." 
So does the Eternal Father of men, for 
He has made ''Christ," who is incarnate 
sacrifice, "the power of Ood." 3. How 
fas what costs you nothing is aeceptcMe 
to Grod ? Christ's praise of the poor 
widow's gift, Qod's acceptance of the 
sacrifice of Christ — sufficiently indicate 
tiie Divine estimate of self-deniaL And 
since that service which costs us some- 
thing has the pulses of reality, the 
glow of love, and the reflection of 
Christ— it surely is acceptable to Ood. 
—U. B. Thomas. 

Vers. 24, 25. An altar must be 
built in the threshing-floor of Araunah 
the Jebusite ; lo, in that very hill, 
where the angel held the sword of 
Abraham firom killing his son, doth 
Gk)d now hold the sword of the ansel 
from killing his people ! Upon this 
very ground shall tne temple after 
stand : here shall be the holy altar, 
which shall send up the acceptable 
oblations of God's people in succeeding 
generations. 

Ood, what was the threshing-floor 
of a Jebusite to thee above all other 
soils ? what virtue, what merit was in 
this earth ? As in places, so in persons, 
it is not to be heeded what they are, 
but what thou wilt ; that is worthiest, 
which thou pleasest to accept — Bp. 
HaU. 

It is yery remarkable that before 
the outward foundations of the temple 
were laid, God's forgiving mercy was 
by God &ctuaUy dedar^ to be its 
spiritual foundation. — Hengstenberg. 

Vers. 1-25. Whom does the Lord 
smite for his sins t Him who— 1. Lets 
his heart be smitten by God's earnest- 
ness and goodness, and takes to heart 
the greatness of his sin in contrast to 
GkKls lovina kindness. 2. Recognises 
his sin, in the light of God's word, as a 
transgression of His Holy will, and — 3. 
Maintains in his sinning and in spite 
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of it the fundamental direction of his 
heart towards the living Grod, and has 
been preserved from failing away into 
complete unbelief. — Erdmahn, 

True and hearty r&pentance is pre- 
served in the life of (Sod's children. 1. 
In the penitent confession of their sin 
and guilt before the judgment seat of 
God. 2. In fleeing for refuge to the 
forgiving grace of Ood. 3. In humbly 
bowing under the punitive justice of 
God. 4. Id a confidence which even 
amid Divine judgments does not waver 
in the delivering mercy of God. — 
Ardmann. 

The gradual succession in the inner 
life of a penitent sinner under the 
chastening of God's love. 1. Repromng 
conscience. 2. Penitent conscience. • 
3. Hearty prayer for forgiveness. 4. 



Humble bowing beneath, the punish- 
ment imposed, 5. Unreserved sub- 
mission to the Divine mercy. — Erd- 
mann. 

This histoiy leads us to notice — 
I. The severity oj Ood in punishing 
sin. The sin which David committed 
was exceeding great. It was manifest 
even to so wicked a man as Joab. His 
punishment was proportionately severe. 
What shall we therefore think of sin ? 
Is it so light a matter as men generally 
imagine ? II. The goodness of God in 
pardoning sin. David evinced true 
contrition by pleading that the punish- 
ment might fall on him the guilty one, 
and not on his innocent people. In- 
stantl]^ did jGod conunand the angel to 
stay ms hand. 
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